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PREFACE. 


THE  following  compilation  has  been  made 
from  the  moft  approved  authors,  who 
have  either  defcribed  any  part  of  our  empire, 
or  treated  of  our  interefts  or  conftitution.  How 
neceffary,  and  how  entertaining  a  work  of  this 
kind  is,  the  reader  need  fcarce  be  informed,  as 
it  fpeaks  itfelf.  In  fact,  we  have  given  here  the 
matter  of  volumes,  cleared  from  any  thing  ob- 
folete  or  extraneous. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  of  this  kind  in 
our  language  hitherto.  There  could  be  none, 
fince  it  was  impoffible  to  defcribe  an  empire  be- 
fore, like  ours,  it  was  completed.  Many  pro- 
vinces have  been  added  to  it  within  a  few  years, 
and  fettlements  in  great  abundance,  fo  that  it 
may  now  be  efteemed  the  greateft.  fovereignty 
upon  earth,  either  confidered  as  to  its  extent 
or  its  power.  A  defcription  therefore  of  its 
parts,  and  the  dependance  which  they  have 
upon  each  other,  can  only  be  found  with  eafe 
in  a  work  like  this,  where  care  has  been  taken 
to  omit  nothing  that  could  enter  into  our  plan, 
and  to  reject  whatever  might  mifiead  or  be- 
wilder 
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wilder  the  reader.  Befides,  defcriptions  of 
countries  are  every  day  fubject  to  change,  as 
the  countries  themfelves  happen  to  alter;  and 
our  defcription  being  the  latefl,  Hands  faireil 
for  being  the  moil  correct.  However,  it  muft 
not  be  expected,  that  in  the  narrow  fpace  to 
which  we  have  confined  ourfelves,  we  can 
have  exhausted  all  the  matter  on  this  fubject, 
which,  perhaps,  might  form  a  library :  we 
have  only  laboured  to  be  judicious  in  one  ex- 
tract, and  to  give  in  a  fmall  compafs  what  would 
otherwise  coil  much  ftudy,  as  well  as  expence, 
to  whoever  mould  wifh  to  make  a  fimiliar 
compilation. 

One  thing,  the  reader  will  obferve,  we  have 
generally  omitted  in  our  defcriptions  of  each 
country  or  province  ;  namely,  the  limits,  and 
often  the  courfe  of  rivers  ;  for  thefe  are  much 
eafier  found,  and  much  more  distinctly  con- 
ceived by  a  flight  inflection  of  the  map;  with- 
out which,  no  reader  mould  fit  down  to  any 
topographical  enquiry.  In  a  word,  no  pains 
have  been  fpared  to  make  this  work  as  com- 
pleat  as  poffible;  but  being  the  firfl  of  the  kind 
in  our  language,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear without  faults. 
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A 

DESCRIPTION 

OF     THE 

iRITISH    EMPIRE. 

GREAT    BRITAIN. 

E  (hall  begin  our  defcription  of  the  Britifh  Empire 
with  that  part  of  it  which  moft  deferves  our  atten- 
tion, and  regard,  namely,  Great  Britain,  which 
is  an  ifland  in  the  Weftern  Ocean ;  its  fouthern  extremity 
lies  in  latitude  fifty  degrees,  and  the  northern  extremity  in 
latitude  fifty-  nine  degrees,  north  :  the  moft  weftern  part  is 
in  longitude  nine  degrees  forty-five  minutes,  and  its  moft 
eaftern  part  in  longitude  feventeen  degrees  fifteen  minutes,  eaft 
of  TenerifFe,  through  which  the  firft  meridian  has  been  gene- 
rally fuppofedto  pals.  This  ifland  therefore  from  its  northern 
extremity  at  Caithnefs  in  Scotland,  to  its  fouthern  extremity, 
at  the  Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall,  is  622  miles  and  an  half: 
and  its  breadth  from  its  moft  weftern  part,  the  Land's  End, 
in  Cornwall,  to  its  moft  eaftern  part,  the  South  Foreland, 
in  Kent,  is  285  miles.  England  and  Wales  together  receive 
the  denomination  of  South  Britain,  Scotland  is  called  North 
Britain. 

South  Britain,  extends  northward  to  latitude  fifty-five 
degrees,  forty  minutes,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  river 
Tweed,  which  divides  it  from  Scotland ;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  weft  by  a 
narrow  fea,  which  divides  it  from  Ireland,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  a  ftrait,  called  the  Britifh  Channel,  which  divides  it  from 
France. 

England,  the  name  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Britain  diftinct 
from  Wales,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  Angleland, 
the  Land  of  the  Angles,  a  people  who  came  into  Britain  with 
the  Saxons,  and  are  thought  to  have  given  this  name  to  the 
country,  when,  after  having  invaded  and  fubdued  it,  they 
united  the  kingdoms,  into  which  it  was  at  firft  divided,  into 
one  monarchy. 

Wales,  the  name  of  the  weft  part  of  Britain,  diftincl:  from 
England,  is  a  Saxon  word,  fignifying  the  Land  of  Strangers  ; 
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a  name  which  the  Saxons  thought  fit  to  bellow  rtpon  that 
part  of  the  country,  into  which  they  had  driven  the  native 
inhabitants  when  they  took  pofteffion  of  the  reft. 

The  name  England  is  now  often  ufcd  for  all  South  Britain, 
including  Wales.  This  country  has  fome  peculiar  natural 
advantages  and  disadvantages  as  an  ifland  ;  it  is  fubject  to 
perpetual  varieties  of  heat  and  cold,  and  wet  and  dry  ;  but 
the  heat  in  fummer,  and  the  ccld  in  winter,  are  more  tem- 
perate than  in  any  part  of  the  continent  that  lies  in  the  fame 
latitude  :  the  atmofphere  is  fo  loaded  with  vapours,  that 
there  is  fometimes  no  funfhine  for  feveral  days  together, 
though  at  the  fame  time  there  is  no  rain  ;  but  the  general 
numidity  produced  by  thefe  vapours,  greatly  contributes  to 
cover  the  ground  with  a  perpetual  verdure,  that  is  not  feen  in 
any  other  country.  The  air  of  the  low  lands,  near  the  fea 
coaft,  is  rather  unhcalthful  ;  but  the  fea  furnifhes  the  inha- 
bitants with  great  plenty  and  variety  of  fifh,  and  the  fhore 
is  naturally  formed  into  innumerable  bays  and  creeks,  which 
afford  excellent  harbours  for  (hipping.  The  air  in  the  inland 
country  is  healthy,  and  the  foil  generally  fertile  ;  the  face 
of  the  country  is  diverfified  by  hill  and  valley,  and  wood  and 
water,  and  being  much  inclofed  and  cultivated,  abounds 
with  profpecUs  that  in  beauty  ca»  fcarce  be  exceeded,  even  by 
the  fictions  of  imagination. 

As  the  natural  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  this  part  of  Great 
Britain,  will  be  ranged  under  diftincl  heady,  correfponding 
with  the  feveral  difiricts  or  counties  into  which  it  is  now 
divided,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  (hew  what  thefe  divifions  are, 
and  to  give  fome  account  of  their  origin. 
:  It  is  alfo  neceffary  to  give  fome  account  of  the  fucceffive 
Invafions  of  this  ifland  by  different  nations,  and  of  the  various 
forms  of  government  which  have  by  turns  been  eftablifhcd 
and  fubvertcd,  becaufe  many  remains  of  antiquity,  and  many 
local  privileges  and  peculiarities  have  a  relation  to  both, 
which  v/ould  render  an  account  of  them,  without  fuch  an 
introduction,  manifefliy  defective  and  obfeure. 

The  moft  probable  opinion  concerning  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  feems  to  be,  that  they  came  from  the  neighbour- 
ing continent  of  France  :  thefe  ancient  Britons  were  a  rude 
warlike  people,  who  lived  in  hovels  which  they  built  in  the 
woods,  and  painted  their  bodies,  which  had  no  covering  but* 
the  fkins  of  beafts  cafually  thrown  over  them,  without  having. 
been  fhaped  into  a  garment  of  any  kind. 

They  were  divided  however  into  feparate  tribes,-  each  of 
which  was  governed  by  a  feparate  lord,  diiringuifhed  by  fome 
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mde  infignia  of  fovereign  power ;  and  from  among  thefe 
Jords  a  general  was  elected  in  time  of  war,  who  was  then 
inverted  with  fupreme  command.  They  had  alfo  a  kind  of 
civil  and  religious  government,  which  was  chiefly  admini- 
itered  by  their  priefis,  who  were  called  Druids,  and  without 
whofe  concurrence  no  judicial  determination  was  made,  nor 
any  publick  meafure  undertaken. 

Our.  knowledge  of  thefe  Britons  before  they  were  mixed 
with  the  people  of  other  nations,  is  necefTarily  defective  and 
uncertain,  becaufe  they  committed  nothing  to  writing,  though 
it  appears  that  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  letters ;  for 
among  other  maxims  of  the  Druids,  collected  by  Gollet  the 
Burgundian,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Franche  Comte,  there  is  one 
that  forbids  their  myfteries  to  be  written,  a  prohibition  that 
could  never  have  been  given  where  letters  were  not  known. 

About  forty-five  years  before  the  Chriflian  aera,  Britain 
was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Csfar,  and  at 
length  became  a  province  to  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Romans  maintained  their  conqueft  by  a  military  force,  into 
which  they  gradually  incorporated  the  flower  of  the  Britifh 
youth  :  this  force  was  divided  into  different  parties,  which 
were  placed  at  convenient  ftations  all  over  the  province ;  and 
the  Roman  general  for  the  time  being,  was  fupreme  governor 
of  the  country. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Britain,  till  about  the  year  426, 
when  the  irruption  of  the  northern  Barbarians  into  the 
Roman  empire,  made  it  necelTary  to  recall  the  troops  that 
were  in  Britain ;  upon  which  the  emperor  Honorious  re- 
nounced his  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  and  releafed  the  Britons 
from  their  allegiance. 

When  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain,  with  the  legions, 
in  which  all  the  natives  whom  they  trufred  with  military 
knowledge  were  incorporated,  the  country  being  left  in  a 
feeble  and  defencelefs  ftate,  was  invared  by  the  northern  na- 
tion called  the  Scots.  The  Scots  were  fo  rapacious  and  cruel, 
that  the  South  Britons  invited  over  the  Saxons  to  deliver 
them  from  the  intolerable  oppreffion,  and  drive  back  the 
invaders  to  their  own  territory,  propofing  to  give  them  as  a 
reward,  the  little  Ifle  of  Thanet,  which  is  divided  by  a  fmall 
canal  from  the  coaft  of  Kent. 

The  Saxons  came  over  with  a  great  number  cf  Angles,  a 
people  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  taken  their  name  from  a 
place  ftill  called  Angel  in  Denmark;  and  having  driven  back 
the  Scots,  fubdued  the  country  they  had  delivered  for  them- 
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felves,  and  drove  the  natives  into  that     part  of  South  Brita 
now  called  Wales. 

The  Saxon  generals  became  petty  fovereigns  of  different 
diflricts,  and  were  perpetually  committing  hoftilities  againft 
each  other,  till  about  the  year  823,  when  a  king  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  whofe  name  was  Egbert,  became  the  fovereign  of 
all  England. 

About  the  year  1011,  the  Danes,  who  had  often  invaded 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  this  ifiand  in  particular, 
became  lords  of  all  the  country  under  Canutus,  their  chief, 
who  was  crowned  king  of  England  :  but  after  about  twenty 
years,  the  fovereign  ty  was  recovered  by  Edward  Sirnamed  the 
GonfelTor,   a  prince  of  the  Saxon  line. 

About  the  year  1066,  England  was  again  invaded  and 
fubdued,  by  William  duke  of  Normandy,  called  the  Con- 
queror, in  whofe  fucceffors,  though  not  in  a  lineal  defcent, 
the  crewn  has  continued  ever  fince. 

Some  time  before  this,  namely,  about  the  year  896,  Alfred 
the  Great,  divided  England  into  thirty-two  counties  or  mires. 

Thefe  after  were  increafed  to  forty,  by  the  addition  of 
thofe  afterwards  diftinguiftied  by  the  names  of  Durham, 
Lancafhire,  Cornwall,  Rutlandfhire,  Monmouthfhire,  Nor- 
thumberland, Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland.  Thefe,  with 
the  addition  of  twelve,  into  which  Wales  was  afterwards 
divided,  make  the  prefent  number  fifty-two. 

Alfred  fubdivided  each  county  into  trehings,  or  trithings, 
of  which  riding  is  a  corruption,  hundreds,  and  tythings,  or 
decennaries  :  the  trehing  was  a  third  part  of  a  county,  the 
hundred  was  a  diftricl  containing  a  hundred  families,  and  the 
tything  a  diftri<5f.  that  contained  ten  families. 

Over  the  county  or  fhire,  he  appointed  an  officer,  called  a 
ihire-rceve,  or  fheriff,  a  word  fignifying  one  fet  over  a  county 
or  fhire  :  this  officer  was  alfo  called  vice-comes,  not  becaufe 
he  depended  upon  an  earl  or  comes,  but  becaufe  he  was  fub- 
ftituted  by  Alfred  in  the  place  of  the  earl,  and  appointed  to* 
perform  the  functions  which  the  earis  had  performed  over  the 
diftricf.,  which  they  governed  during  the  heptarchy;  the 
fneriff  was  afibciaied  with  a  judge.  The  chief  of  the  trehing,. 
or  trithing  was  called  by  diiiereut  names  ;  the  hundred  was- 
put  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  a  conliable ;  and  the  tithing, 
which  was  alfo  called  a  borhoe,  or  borough,  of  a  head- 
borough  or  tithingman. 

By  this  regulation,  every  man  in  the  kingdom  became   a 

member  of  fome  one  tithing,  the  houkholders  of  which  were 

tuully  pledges  for  each  other  ■>  \q  that  if  any  man,  accufed 
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of  a  mifdemeanor,  was  not  produced  to  anfwer  the  accufa- 
tion  in  one  and  thirty  days,  the  tithing  was  fined  to  the 
kino-,  and  anfwered  for  the  offence  to  the  party  injured. 
Every  male,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  was  obliged  to 
take  an  oath  to  keep  the  laws  :  this  oath  was  adminiftered  at 
the  county  conic,  by  the  lheriff,  who  was  obliged  to  fee  that 
the  party  was  properly  fettled  in  feme  tithing,  all  the  houfe- 
holders  of  which,  from  that  time,  became  pledges  for  his 
good  behaviour.  This  folemn  act  of  furetyfhip  was  called 
frank  pledge,  as  the  pledge  of  franks  or  freemen. 

The  county,  the  trithing,  the  hundred,  and  the  tithing, 
had  each  a  court,  and'  an  appeal  lay  from  the  tithing  court  to 
the  hundred  court,  from  the  hundred  court  to  the  trithing 
court,  and  from  the  trithing  court  to  that  of  the  county. 
An  appeal  lay  alfo  from  the  county  court  to  a  fuperior  court, 
which  was  called  the  king's  court,  becaufe  the  king  himfelf 
prefided  there,  either  in  perfon  or  by  his  chancellor :  this 
court  was  then  held  wherever  the  king  happened  to  be, 

Thefe  divifions  and  regulations  were  contrived  by  Alfred, 
to  prevent  the  robberies,  murders,  and  other  acts  of  violence, 
which  the  interline  commotions,  and  the  neceffary  fufpenfion 
of  civil  jurifdiction,  had  made  fd  frequent,  that  the  whole 
country  was  one  fcene  of  rapine  and  bloodfhed :  the  fuccefs 
was  beyond  the  moft  fVnguine  expectation,  and  indeed  the 
accounts  of  it  are  al moft  beyond  credit ;  for  it  is  faid,  that 
if  a  traveller  had  dropped  a  fum  of  money  in  his  way,  he 
would  have  found  it  untouched  where  it  had  fallen,  though 
he  fhould  not  have  fought  it  till  a  month  afterwards  ;  and 
that  the  king,  as  a  teft  of  the  publick  fecurity,  caufed  bracelets 
of  gold  to  be  hung  up  on  the  high  road,  even  where  four 
ways  met,  which  no  man  dared  to  take  away. 

During  the  heptarchy  there  was  in  each  of  the  {even 
kingdoms  a  council  that  afKfred  the  fovereign  ;  and  there  was 
alfo,  on  particular  occafions,  a  general  council,  confiding 
of  reprefentatives,  deputed  by  the  particular  counfels  to  affift 
in  fuch  affairs  of  government  as  concerned  the  whole  hep- 
tare  hv,  confidered  as  a  common  interefc.  Thefe  councils  or 
affemblies,  called  wetenagemot  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  Britifh  parliaments;  but  it  has  never  yet  been 
clearly  determined,  whether  in  thefe  wetenagemots  the  com- 
mons had  reprefentatives,  whether  the  Jegiilative  pov.  cr  was 
in  the  perfon  of  the  king,  in  the  general  co'mcil,  or  in  both 
together  ;  or  whether  the  king  had  a  right  to  levy  taxes  by 
his  own  authority  :  but  it  feernj  to  be  generally  agreed,  that 
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feme  members  of  the  wetenagemot,  whether  it  confifted  of 
lords  only,  or  of  lords  and  commons,  were  eccleliaftics,  and 
that  its  determinations  extended  to  ecclefiaftical  matters. 

To  our  Saxon  anceftors  we  alio  owe  the  ineftimable  pri- 
vilege which  the  commons  of  England  enjoy,  of  being  tried 
by  a  jury,  twelve  men  fworn  to  determine  juflly  according 
to  the  evidence,  whether  the  party  accufed  is  guilty  or  not 
guilty  of  the  fact  charged  againft  him  :  when  this  queftion  is 
determined,  the  judge  pronounces  fuch  fentence  upon  the 
offender  as  the  law  has  prescribed. 

After  the  N  rman  conqueft  many  alterations  were  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of  government,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  adminiftered. 

Wales  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  princes  and 
laws  till  the  year  1282,  when  Llewellin  ap  Gryffith,  prince 
of  that  county,  loft  both  his  life  and  principality  to  king 
Edward  the  firit,  who  created  his  own  fon  pxince  of  Wales ; 
and  ever  iince  the  eldeft  ions  of  the  kings  of  England  have 
commonly  been  created  prince  of  Wales. 

The  parliament  now  confifts  of  two  affemblies  or  houfes, 
the  iords  and  commons  :  the  houfe  of  lords  confifts  of  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal ;  the  lords  temporal  are  thofe  who 
are  noble  by  birth  or  creation,  and  have  the  title  of  dukes, 
earls,  viicounts,  or  barons,  and  thofe  who  are  noble  by  fome 
high  office,  as  the  lords  chief  juftices  of  the  king's  courts; 
the  lords  fpiritual  are  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops. 

The  houie  of  commons  confifts  of  reprefentatives  of 
counties  or  fhires,  cities  and  boroughs  It  was  formerly  re- 
quired, chat  the  reprefentatives  of  a  county  or  fhire  fhould 
be  knights  ;  and  though  perfons  below  the  degree  of  knight- 
hood *re  now  chofeu,  yet  the  reprefentatives  of  a  county, 
each  county  having  two,  are  frill  called  knights  of  the  fhire. 
The  repreientative  of  a  city,  is  called  a  citizen,  and  the  re- 
presentative of  a  borough  a  burgefs  :  the  houfe  of  commons 
is  therefore  called  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgeffes,  in 
parliament  affembled. 

The  king's  courts,  of  which  there  arc  four,  the  chancery, 
king's  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer,  are  now  held 
at  Weftminfter.  The  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  of  the 
great  feals,  prefides  in  the  court  of  chancery,  each  having 
the  fame  rank,  authority,  and  office  ;  for  the  only  difference 
between  a  chancellor  and  lord  keeper  is,  that  the  chan- 
cellor is  appointed  by  letters  patent,  and  the  lord  keeper 
only  by  delivery  of  the  feals:  the  king's  bench,  common 
pleas,  and '  exchequer,  have  each  a  chief  juftice,  and  three 

affiftant 
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afhftant  judges  ;    the  judges    of    the    exchequer  are    called 
barons. 

Every  county  or  (hire  has  (till  a  fhcriff,  but  he  is  now  an- 
nually appointed  by  the  king,  except  where  the  office  has 
been  made  elective  or  hereditary  by  charter.  The  prefent 
duty  of  the  fhcriff  is  to  execute  the  king's  writs  or  mandates, 
to  attend  the  judges,  and  fee  their  fentence  put  in  execution, 
and  to  give  judgment  in  petty  caufes,  which  are  (till  deter- 
mined in  what  is  called  a  county  court. 

There  are  alio  in  every  county  juftices  of  the  peace,  who 
take  cognizance  of  felonies,  trefpaffes,  and  other  mifdemea*- 
nors  ;  and  the  king  every  year  fends  into  each  county  two 
judges  of  his  courts,  to  hear  and  determine  caufes,  both  of 
property  and  life. 

But  befides  the  fifty-two  counties  into  which  England  and 
Wales  are  now  divided,  there  are  counties  corporate,  con- 
fifting  bf  certain  diflricls,  to  which  the  liberties  and  juris- 
dictions peculiar  to  a  county  are  granted  by  charter  from  the 
king.  Thus  the  city  cf  London  is  a  county  diftincf,  from 
Middlefex,  and  the  cities  of  York,  Chefter,  Briftol,  Norwich, 
Worcefter,  Kmgfton  upon  Hull,  and  Newcaftle,  are  counties 
of  themfelves,  diilincl  from  the  counties  in  which  they  lie. 

There  are  alio  five  fea-ports  in  the  county  of  Kent,  called 
the  cinque  ports,  which  with  fome  towns  adjoining  to  them, 
have  the  privilege  of  holding  pleas  in  courts  of  law  and  equity. 

They  hare  a  governor  called  lord  warden  of  the  cinque 
ports,  who  is  alio  governor  of  Dover  caflle  :  ofthefe  courts 
one  is  held  before  the  lord  warden,  and  the  others  before  the 
mayor  and  jurats  of  the  ports  themfelves.  The  live  ports 
are  Dover,  Sandwich,  Rumney,  Winchelfea,  and  Rye. 

The  ecclefiaftical  divifions  of  England  and  Wales  are  into 
provinces,  diocefes,  and  parifhes  :  a  province  is  the  juris- 
diction of  an  archbiihop,  a  diocefe  of  a  bifhop,  and  a  parifh 
is  a  diftrict  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  care  cf  one  prieft. 

In  England  there  are  two  provinces,  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  twenty-four  diocefes,  of  which  twenty-one  are 
in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  three  in  the  province  of 
York. 

For  the  care  of  a  parifh  the  prieft  is  allowed  tythes,  or  a 
tenth  part  of  all  things  in  his  parifh  that  yield  an  annual 
increafe,  befides  a  portion  of  land  appointed  for  his  feparate 
ufe,  called  a  glebe;  a  parifh  therefore,  confidered  as  affording' 
maintenance  to  a  prieft,  is  called  a  benefice,  and  fomeof  thefe 
benefices  have  been  appropriated  to  certain  religious  houfes, 
biihopricks,  or  colleges,  which  have   enjoyed  the  revenue, 
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and  appointed  an  ecclefiaftical  perfon  to  perform  the  duty, 

called  the  cure  of  fouls,  at  a  certain  price. 

With  regard  to  the  king's  revenue,  according  to  the  beft 
calculations  hitherto  made,  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  in 
England  amounts  to  fomething  more  than  fourteen  millions 
yearly.  Out  of  thefe  revenues,  about  fix  millions  are  em- 
ployed in  the  annual  fervice  of  the  government,  the  Civil 
Lift,  and  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  national  debt,  con- 
tracted fince  the  revolution. 

Before  the  late  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 
the  crown  had  large  revenues  from  lands,  the  property  of 
which  were  vefted  in  it.  Befides  thefe,  upon  any  extraordi- 
nary occafions,  aids  and  fupplies  were  likewife  given  by  the 
fubjecl.  But  as  the  crown  at  prefent,  by  alienations,  and 
otherwife  is  much  impoverifhed,  there  is  a  Civil  Lift  ap- 
pointed which  draws  near  a  million  for  the  fupport;  of  the 
king's  houfhold  and  dignity. 

The  firft  and  chief  fource  from  whence  the  expences  of 
the  government  are  fupplied,  is  the  Land  Tax,  which  is  com- 
puted to  produce  about  two  millions;  next  to  the  Land  Tax  is 
the  cuftoms,  yielding  near  fourteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
The  Excife,  in  all  its  branches,  is  fuppofed  to  bring  in  at  a 
medium  of  three  years,  upwards  of  two  hundred  eighty 
thoufand  pounds  yearly. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Name."]  ri^HIS  county  is  called  Bedfordshire,  from  Bed- 
f  ford,  its  principal  town,  which  probably  had 
its  name  from  tranflating  the  old  Britifh  title  Lettidur,  which 
fignifies  inns  upon  a  river,  into  Bedford,  which  implies  the 
fame  thing,  namely,  beds  or  inns  at  the  Ford. 

The  boundaries  and  extent  of  this  as  well  as  all  theenfuing 
counties,  will  be  better  known  by  an  infpec~tion  of  the  map, 
than  by  our  verbal  defcription  ;  to  the  map  therefore  we  muft 
beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  for  thefe  as  well  as  feveral  other 
particulars,  fuch  as  the  rivers,  chief  towns,  or  principal 
harbours,  in  each  county.  We  are  rcfolved  at  all  times  to 
/aeriflce  method  to   perfpicuify,  and  avail  ourfelves  of  thofe 


icuiry,  a 
fen  the  re 


advantges  that  ferve  to  leffen  the  readers  labour  as  well  as  our 
own. 

Air  and  Soil.]  The  air  of  this  county  is  pure  and  health- 
ful, and  the  foil  in  general  a  deep  clay. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  Oufe  it  is  fruitful  and  woody ; 
en  the  fouth  fide  it  is  lefs  fertile  though  not  barren.  It  pro- 
duces 
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duces  wheat  and  barley  in  great  abundance,  and  of  an  ex- 
cellent kind-;  woad,  a  plant  ufed  by  dyers,  is  alfo  cultivated 
here  j  and  the  foil  affords  plenty  of  fuller's  earth,  an  article 
of  fo  much  importance  to  our  woollen  manufactory,  that  the 
exportation  of  it  is  prohibited  by  act  of  pailiament. 

Manufactures.]  The  principal  manufactures  of  Bedford- 
shire are  bone  lace  ;  and  ftraw  wares,  particularly  hats. 

Curifliies.]  Its  antiquities  or  curiofities  are  not  numerous, 
although  we  find  fome.  At  Sandy  near  Bigglefwade,  many 
Roman  urns  and  coins  have  formerly  been  found,  and  ftill 
they  dig  up  fome  pieces.  A  little  north  of  Dunftable,  are  the 
two  fields  called  Great  and  Little  Danes  Field,  in  which  are 
feveral  pits  about  fifteen  feet  diameter.  In  the  grounds  near 
Dunftable  are  ftill  found  Roman  coins,  called  by  the  people 
Madning  money,  perhaps  from  Magiovinum  the  original 
name  of  the  place.  On  the  defcent  from  the  Chiltern  Hills 
is  an  area  of  nine  acres,  furrounded  with  a  deep  ditch  and 
rampier,  called  Maidin  Bourg. 

The  plant  Woad,  mentioned  above,  of  very  great  ufe  in 
dying,  and  with  which  this  county  abounds,  is  ordered  in 
the  following  manner  :  The  old  Woad  being  firft  plucked  up 
(except  whan  is  defigned  for  feed)  they  low  yearly  frefh  feed 
about  the  beginning  of  March.  It  is  cropped  for  the  firft 
time  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  four  or  five  times  after- 
wards as  the  leaf  comes  up,  efpecially  in  a  wet  fummer  ; 
though  the  beft  fort,  in  fmaller  quantities,  is  produced  in 
dry  years.  The  firft  crop  excels  in  goodnefs  all  the  reft,  as 
they  degenerate  every  time.  The  crop  is  carried  to  the  woad- 
mill,  and  ground  fo  fmall  as  to  be  made  up  into  balls, 
which,  after  being  dried  on  hurdles,  are  again  ground  to 
powder.  After  this  it  is  couched,  which  is  done  by 
threading  and  watering  it  on  a  floor ;  then  by  turning  it 
every  day,  it  is  fiivered,  that  is,  made  perfectly  dry  and 
mouldy.  Thus  it  is  become  ready  for  the  dyer,  and  fent  in 
bags  of  200  weight,  who  upon  proof  of  its  goodnefs,  fets 
the  price.  The  belt  fort  yields  18I.  per  ton.  The  tincture 
of  this  plant  was  employed  by  the  antient  Britains  in  dying 
their  bodies  to  make  them  more  formidable  to  their  enemies, 
and  perhaps  to  preserve  their  bodies  againft  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.     They  called  it  glafle,  i.  e.  fky-colour. 

At  Pullux-hill,  near  Ampthill,  fome  years  ago  a  gold  mine 
was  difcovered,  but  it  is  now  entirely  neglected,  the  profit 
falling  fhort  of  the  expenee  of  extracting  the  metal  from  the 
ore.  At  Afply,  near  Woburn,  is  a  fmall  ftream  which 
petrifies  wood,  at  leaff  gives  it  the  appearance  of  ftone ;  in 

which 
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which  remarkable  quality  the  banks  and  earth  adjoining  like- 
wife  fhare,  as  was  difcovered  by  a  ladder  lying  buried  fome 
time. 

Various  particulars.]  This  county  fends  four  members  to 
Parliament,  whereof  two  are  for  the  county,  and  two  are  for 
Bedford.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  in  the  Norfolk 
circuit :  the  number  of  vicarages  is  58,  parities  116,  and  of 
villages  550.  The  divifion  of  it  is  into  9  hundreds,  contain- 
ing 12,170  houfes,  upwards  60,000  inhabitants,  and  the  area 
of  it  is  about  260,000  acres. 


BERKSHIRE. 

Name.']  T  N  the  raoft  ancient  Saxon  annals,  the  name  of 
\_  this  county  is  written  Bearcfcire  :  and  from 
this  the  prefent  name  Berkfhire  is  immediately  derived. 
Some  have  fuppofed  the  name  to  have  been  originally  derived 
from  that  of  a  wood  which  produced  great  quantities  of  box 
which  was  called  Burroc  ;  but  many  have  been  the  conjec- 
tures upon  this  fubjecT:,  let  us  not  therefore  vvaile  time  in 
conjecture. 

Air,  Soil,  and  Natural  Productions.]  The  air  of  this  county 
is  healthy  even  in  the  vales,  and  though  the  foil  in  general 
is  not  the  raoft  fertile,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  country  is 
remarkably  plcafant,  being  delightfully  varied  with  hill  and 
valley,  wood  and  water,  which  is  feen  at  once  in  almoft 
every  profpeel. 

It  is  well  ftored  with  timber,  particularly  oak  and  beech; 
and  fome  parts  of  it  produce  great  plenty  of  wheat  and 
barley.  It  is  moft  fruitful  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Kennet,  and  in  the  country  about  the  river  Lambourne, 
on  the  weftern  fide,  where  it  borders  on  Wiltfhire  ;  but  on 
the  eaft  fide,  where  it  borders  upon  Surry,  it  is  rather  barren 
being  covered  with  woods  and   forefts. 

Manufactures.]  It  was  once  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
ifland  in  the  manufacture  of  wool ;  and  its  principal  manu- 
factures now  are  woollen  cloth,  fail  cloth,  and  malt. 

Though  we  pafs  over  the  lefs  remarkable  towns,  we  muft 
not  omit  to  mention  Windfor,  23  miles  diftant  from  London, 
which  was  incorporated  by  king  Edward  the  firft,  and  which 
from  its  antiquity  and  beautiful  fituation  may  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  Europe.  It  is  fituated  on  a 
rifing  ground  :  the  principal   ftreet  looks  fouthward  over  a 

long 
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long  and  fpacious  valley,  chequered  with  corn-fields  and 
meadows,  interfperfed  with  groves,  and  watered  by  the 
Thames,  which  glides  through  the  profpecf.  in  a  transfluent 
and  o-entle  ftream  ;  which  fetching  many  windings,  feems  to 
linger  in  its  way.  On  the  other  fide,  the  country  fwells  into 
hills  which  are  neither  craggy  nor  over  high,  but  rife  with  a 
gradual  afcent  covered  with  perpetual  verdure  where  they  are 
not  adorned  with  trees.  In  the  ftreet  there  are  many  good 
buildings,  and  a  very  handfome  town  hall,  which  was  built 
in  the  time  of  king  Charles  the  fecond. 

At  the  north  eaft  end  of  this  town,  there  is  a  caftle  which 
is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  confifts  of  two  fquare 
courts,  one  to  the  eaft  and  the  other  to  the  weft,  with  a 
circular  tower  between  them  ;  in  the  eaftern  fquare  there  is  a 
royal  palace,  and  in  the  middle  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  king 
Charles  the  fecond  ;  the  royal  apartments  with  thofe  of  the 
great  officers  of  ftate  are  to  the  north ;  and  on  the  outride  of 
this  fquare  to  the  north,  the  eaft,  and  the  weft,  there  is  a 
terrace  laid  to  be  the  fineft  in  the  world  ;  it  is  faced  with. 
free  ftone  like  the  ramparts  of  a  fortified  place,  and  is  covered 
with  fine  gravel ;  it  is  alio  fo  well  furnifhed  with  drains,  that 
it  is  always  dry,  even  immediately  after  the  heavieft  and 
longeft  rains  ;  to  the  north,  where  it  is  broadeft,  it  is  walhed 
by  the  Thames  ;  and  the  profpeut.  from  the  apartments  over 
it  include  London  one  way,  and  Oxford  the  other.  The 
apartments  are  all  fpacious  and  elegant,  richly  adorned  with 
fculptures  and  paintings,  particularly  a  hall  called  St.  George's 
Hall,  where  the  Sovereign  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  ufed 
to  feaft  the  knights  companions  of  his  order  every  St.  George's 
day. 

The  tower,  which  is  the  refidenee  of  the  conftable  or  go- 
vernor, is  built  in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  very  lofty 
and  magnificient. 

The  weftern  fquare  is  of  the  fame  breadth  as  that  to  the 
eaft,  and  is  confiderably  longer.  On  the  north  fide  of  this 
court  or  fquare,  is  the  chapel  of  the  order  of  the  Garter 
dedicated  to  St.  George  ;  in  this  chapel  the  knights  are  in- 
ftalled,  and  in  the  choir  each  of  them  has  a  feat  or  ftall  with 
the  banner  of  his  arms  fixed  over  it.  This  chapel  has  a  dean 
and  fix  canons,  who  have  houfes  on  the  north  fide  of  it  in 
the  form  of  a  fetlock,  which  was  one  of  the  badges  of 
Edward  the  fourth,  who  rebuilt  them.  Near  the  chapel 
there  are  alfo  little  cells  for  eighteen  poor  knights,  fuppofed 
to  be  gentlemen  who  have  been  wounded  in  war,  impaired 
fry  a£e>    or   become  indigent  by   misfortune ;    each    has    a 

penfion 
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penfion  of  40  1.  a  year.  They  wear  a  caflbck  of  red  cloth 
with  a  mantle  of  purple,  having  St.  George's  crofs  on  the 
left  fhoulder  ;  they  have  flails  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  iuft 
below  thofe  of  the  knights  of  the  garter;  and  are  obliged  by 
their  order  to  go  twice  a  day  to  church  in  their  robes  to  pray 
for  the  fovereign  and  the  knights  of  the  order.  The  chapel 
has  alfo  a  chauntry  ;  and  at  the  weft  end  of  this  fquare  arc 
the  houfes  of  the  chorifters  ;  at  the  bottom  is  the  library*. 
This  fquare  is  furrounded  with  a  high  wall,  as  the  other  is 
by  a  terrace ;  and  both  are  entered  by  a  ftone  bridge  with  a 
£ate. 

At  a  little  diftance  ftands  Old  Windfor,  which  Camden  favs 
has  been  falling  to  decay  ever  fince  the  time  of  Edward  the 
third.  At  the  conqucft,  Old  Windfor  confifted  of  one  hun- 
dred houfes,  of  which  twenty-two  were  exempt  from  tax, 
and  thirty  {hillings  were  levied  upon  the  reft. 

Near  this  place  there  are  alfo  two  parks ;  one  called 
the  little  park,  and  the  other  the  great  park.  The  little 
park  is  about  three  miles  in  compafs ;  the  walks  are  finely 
fhaded,  and  it  is  well  ftocked  with  deer.  The  great  park  is 
not  lefs  than  fourteen  miles  in  compafs.  It  abounds  with  all 
kinds  of  game,  and  is  fo  embellifhed  by  nature,  as  to  furpafs 
all  that  can  be  produced  by  the  utmoft  labour  and  ingenuity 
of  art.  A  circuit  of  thirty  miles  fouth  of  this  place  is  called 
the  foreft  ;  and  the  foreft  is  alfo  well  ftocked  with  game. 

Curiojities.  ]  The  moft  remarkable  curiofity  in  this  county 
is  the  rude  figure  of  a  white  horfe,  which  takes  up  near  an 
acre  of  ground,  on  the  fide  of  a  green  hill.  A  horfe  is 
known  to  have  been  the  Saxon  ftandard  ;  and  fome  have 
iuppofed  that  this  figure  was  made  by  Hengift  one  of  the 
Saxon  kings ;  but  Mr.  Wife,  the  author  of  a  letter  on  this 
fubject  to  Dr.  Mead,  publifhcd  in  1738,  brings  feveral  argu- 
ments to  fhew  that  it  was  made  by  the  order  of  Alfred,  in  the 
reign  of  his  brother  Ethelred,  as  a  monument  of  his  viclory 
gained  over  the  Danes,  in  the  year  871,  at  Afhdown,  now 
called  Amen  or  Aflibury  Park,  the  feat  of  lord  Craven,  near 
Afhbury,  not  far  from  this  hill.  Others  however  fuppofe  it 
to  have  been  partly  the  effect  of  accident,  and  partly  the 
work  of  fhepherds,  who  obferving  a  rude  figure,  fomewhat 
refembiing  a  horfe,  as  there  are  in  the  viens  of  wood  and 
ftone  many  figures  that  refemble  trees,  caves  and  .other 
objecSs,  reduced  it  by  degrees  to  a  more  regular  figure.  But 
however  this  be,  it  has  been  a  cuftom  immemorial  for  the 
neighbouring  peafants  to  aflemble  on  a  certain  day  about 
Midfummer,  and  clear  away  the  weeds  from  this  white  horfe, 

and 
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and  trim  the  edges  to  prefer ve  its  colour  and  fhape ;  after 
which  the  evening  is  fpent  in  mirth  and  feftivity. 

The  hill  ftands  a  little  to  the  north  of  upper  Lambourne, 
and  is  called  White-horfe  Hill.  To  the  north  of  this  hill 
there  is  a  long  valley  reaching  from  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
county,  where  it  borders  upon  Wiltihire,  as  far  as  Wantage, 
^►hich  from  this  hill  is  called  the  Vale  of  Whitehorfe,  and  is 
the  moil  fertile  part  of  the  County.  The  river  Lambourne  is 
not  one  of  the  leaft  curiofities  of  this  county;  fince  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  all  other  rivers,  it  is  higheft  in  furnmer  and 
fhrinks  gradually  as  winter  approaches,  till  at  laft  it  is  nearly 
if  not  entirely  dry. 

The  river  Kennet  is  remarkable  for  producing  the  fineft 
trout  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  in  general  very  large,  and 
it  is  faid  that  fome  have  been  taken  here  which  meafured  five 
and  forty  inches  long. 

Eaft  and  Weft  Enbourne,  near  Newbury,  are  remarkable 
for  the  well  known  whimfical  cuftom  of  the  manor,  taken 
notice  of  in  the  fpe&ator.  The  widow  of  every  copyhold 
tenant  is  intitled  to  the  whole  copyhold  eilate  of  her  hufband, 
fo  long  as  fhe  continues  unmarried  and  chafte ;  if  fhe  marries, 
fhe  lofes  her  widow's  eftate  without  remedy ;  but  if  fhe  is 
guilty  of  incontinence,  fhe  may  recover  her  forfeiture,  by 
riding  into  court  on  the  next  court  day,  mounted  on  a  black 
ram,  with  her  face  towards  the  tail,  and  the  tail  in  her 
hand,  and  repeating  the  following  lines  : 

Here  I  am,  riding  on  a  black  ram 

Like  a  whore  as  1  am  ; 

And  for  my  crincum  crancum 

Have  loft  my  binewn  bancum^ 

And  for  my  tail's  game 

Am  brought  to  this  world's  fhame, 

Therefore,  good  Mr.  Steward,  let  me  have  my  lands  again. 

Various  particulars.]  The  length  of  this  county  from  eaft 
to  weft,  is  about  forty-five  miles;  audits  breadth  near  twenty- 
five.  It  fends  nine  members  to  parliament ;  two  knights  for 
fhe  fhire,  as  many  for  Reading,  New  Windfor,  Wallingford, 
and  one  for  /Jbbington.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Salisbury,  and 
m  the  Oxford  circuit.  There  are  in  it  140  parilhes,  62 
vicarages,  and  671  villages.  It  is  divided  into  22  hundreds, 
containing  about  16,900  houfes,  and  84,500  inhabitants. 
'1  he  are;i  of  the  county  in  acres  is  computed  at  527,000. 

BUCKINGHAM- 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Name.}  f  j ' ^  H I  S  county  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  called 
Buckinghamfhire,  either  from  a  Saxon  word, 
fignifying  Beech  Trees,  with  which  it  abounded,  or  from 
Buc,  which  is  the  fame  with  our  buck  ;  for  the  woods  of  this 
county  abounded  alfo  with  deer. 

The  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  country  lies  high,  and  confifts- 
of  a  ridge  of  hills,  called  the  chiltern,  probably  from  Cylt 
or  Chilt,  a  Saxon  name  for  chalk  ;  the  northern  part  is 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Vale. 

Air  and  Soil.]  On  the  Chiltern  Hills  the  air  is  extremely 
healthful,  and  in  the  vale  it  is  better  than  in  the  low  grounds 
of  other  counties.  The  foil  of  the  Chiltern  is  ftoney,  yet  it 
produces  good  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  :  in  many  places  it  is 
covered  with  thick  woods,  among  which  there  are  frill  great 
quantities  of  beech.  Jn  the  vale,  which  is  extremely  fertile, 
the  foil  is  marl  or  chalk  ;  fome  part  of  it  is  converted  into 
tillage,  but  much  more  is  ufed  for  grazing ;  the  gentlemen 
who  have  eftates  in  this  county,  find  grazing  fo  lucrative, 
that  they  generally  keep  their  eftates  in  their  own  hands  ; 
and  the  lands  that  are  let  fetch  more  rent  than  any  other  in 
the  kingdom.  One  fingle  meadow,  called  Berryfield,  in  the 
manor  of  Quarrendon,  not  far  from  Aylfbury,  was  let  many 
years  ago  for  800  1.  per  annum,  and  has  been  fmce  let  for 
much  more. 

Manufatturei\  The  chief  manufactures  of  Buckingham- 
fhire are  bone  lace  and  paper. 

Of  the  towns  we  may  make  mention  of  Eton,  which 
ftands  on  the  borders  of  Berkfhire,  and  is  joined  to  Windfor 
by  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Thames,  there  is  a  college  of 
royal  foundation,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  provoft  and  feven 
fellows,  two  fchoolmafters,  two  conducts,  one  organift, 
feven  clerks,  ten  chorifters,  and  other  officers,  and  for  the 
inftruction  of  feventy  poor  grammar  fcholars,  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  and  are  therefore  called  king's  fcholars  ; 
thefe  fcholars,  when  they  are  properly  qualified,  are  elected 
on  the  firft  Tuefday  in  Auguft,  to  King's  College  in  the 
univefity  of  Cambridge,  where,  after  they  have  been  ftudents 
three  years,  they  claim  a  fellowfhip  ;  but  as  there  is  not 
always  a  vacancy  at  Cambridge,  the  fcholars  remain  at  Eton 
till  vacancies  happen ;  and  thefe  vacancies  they  fiil  up  ac- 
cording to  feniority. 

The 
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The  fchool  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  and  the 
lower,  and  each  of  thefe  is  fub-divided  into  three  claries. 
Into  the  lower  fchool  children  are  admitted  very  young,  but 
none  enter  the  upper  fchool  till  they  can  make  Latin  verfes, 
and  have  fome  knowledge  of  Greek.  Befides  the  feventy 
Scholars  on  the  foundation,  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  300 
for  whole  education  the  mafters  are  paid,  and  who  board  at 
the  mafters  houfes.  The  mafter  of  each  fchool  therefore  has 
four  affiftants  or  ufhers.  The  building  has  large  cloyfters 
like  the  religious  houfes  abroad,  and  the  chapel  is  a  noble 
pile,  though  the  architecture  is  Gothic. 

The  prefent  fchool-room  is  a  modern  building  ;  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  college  have  been  repaired  and  beautified 
at  great  expence.  There  is  a  library  for  the  ufe  of  the 
fchool,  which  was  greatly  increafed  by  two  other  collections; 
one  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Waddington,  a  bifhop  of  Chefter, 
valued  at  2000I.  and  the  other  by  the  late  lord  chief  juftice 
Reeves,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  the  will  of  Richard 
Topham,  efq;  who  had  been  keeper  of  the  records  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

The  gardens  of  this  college  are  very  extenfive  and  pleafant; 
and  the  revenue  is  about  5000 1.  a  year. 

Various  particulars.]  This  county  fends  fourteen  members 
to  parliament ;  viz.  two  knights  of  the  fhire  ;  two  for  Buck- 
ingham ;  as  many  for  Aylefbury,  for  Chipping-Wicomb,  for 
Marlow,  and  for  Wendover.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  Norfolk  circuit.  The  number  of  it's  vicarages  is 
73,  of  its  parifhes  185,  with  615  villages.  Its  divifion  is 
into  eight  hundreds,  containing  about  18,000  houfes,  and 
91,900  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed 
441,003  acres. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Name.']    t  |  ^HIS    county    is   called    Cambridgefhire,  from 
JL      its  principal  town  Cambridge,  which  evident- 
ly derives  its  name  from  its  bridge  over  the  river  Cam. 

Air  and  Soil.]  A  confiderable  tract  of  land  in  this  county 
is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Ifle  of  Ely:  it  confifts  of 
fenny  ground,  divided  by  innumerable  channels  and  drains, 
and  is  part  of  a  very  fpacious  level,  containing  300,000 
acres  of  land,  and  extending  from  this  county  into  Norfolk, 

Suffolk, 
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Suffolk,  Huntingdonmire,  Northamptonfhire,  and  Lincoln- 
fhire.  The  Ifle  of  Ely  is  the  northern  diviiion  of  the  county, 
and  extends  fouthward  almoft  as  far  as  Cambridge.  The 
whole  level,  of  which  this  is  part,  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by 
the  fea,  and  on  the  others  by  uplands,  which  taken  together, 
form  a  kind  of  rude  iemicircle,  reiernbling  a  horfe  fhoe. 

This  level  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  overflowed 
In  fome  violent  convulhon  of  nature,  preternatural  fwelling 
of  the  fea,  or  an  earthquake,  which  left  the  country  flooded 
with  a  lake  of  frefh  water,  as  has  frequently  happened  in  other 
places.  It  is  certain  that  the  fens  in  Cambridgefhire  were 
once  very  different  from  what  they  are  now.  William  of 
Malmfbury,  an  hiftorian  of  great  credit,  who  wrote  in  the 
twelfth  century,  fays,  that  in  his  time  this  country  was  a  ter- 
reftrial  paradife.  He  defcribes  it  as  a  plain  that  was  level  and 
fmooth  as  water,  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  and  adorn- 
ed with  a  great  variety  of  tall,  fmooth,  taper,  and  fruitful 
trees  :  here,  fays  he,  is  an  orchard  bending  with  apples, 
and  there  is  a  field  covered  with  vines,  either  creeping  upon 
the  ground,  or  fupported  by  poles.  In  this  place  art  alio 
feems  to  vie  with  nature,  each  being  impatient  to  beftow 
what  the  other  withholds.  The  buildings  are  beautiful  be- 
yond defcription  j  and  there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground  that 
is  not  cultivated  to  the  higheft  degree. 

But  whatever  was  the  condition  of  this  county  and  its  in- 
habitants formerly,  it  is  extremely  bad  at  prefent ;  the  waters 
ftagnating,  for  want  of  proper  channels  to  run  off,  become 
putrid,  and  fill  the  air  with  noxious  exhalations ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  could  have  no  com- 
munication with  each  other  by  land,  and  a  communication 
by  WHter  was  in  many  places  difficult,  and  in  others  imprac- 
ticable ;  for  though  the  water  covered  the  ground  to  a  confi- 
derable  height,  yet  it  wasfo  chcaked  with  mud  and  fedge,  and 
reeds,  that  a  boat  could  not  every  where  make  way  through 
it:  and  in  winter,  when  the  furface  was  (o  frozen  as  to 
prevent  all  navigation,  and  yet  not  hard  enough  to  bear 
horfes,  the  inhabitants  of  many  ifiands  among  thefe  fens, 
were  in  danger  of  perifhing  for  want  of  food. 

To  remedy  thefe  evils,  many  applications  were  made  to 
the  government  for  cutting  rivers  and  drains,  which  was 
many  times  attempted  but  without  fuccefs. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft,  Francis  Ruffel,  who  was 
then  earl  of  Bedford,  agreed  with  the  inhabitants  "of  the 
feveral  drowned  countries  to  drain  the  whole  level,  in  con- 
fideration    of  a  grant  of  ninety-five    thoufand  acres  of  the 

land 
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Jnhdthathe  mould  drain,  to  his  own  iife.  The  earl  admitted 
feveral  other  peribns  to  be  iharers  with  him  in  this  under- 
taking, and  they  proceeded  in  the  work  till  cne  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  expended  ;  but  the  ground  was  frill  un- 
der water.  It  was  then  undertaken  by  the  king,  who  engaged 
to  compleat  the  work  for  69,000  acres  more^  and  proceeded 
on  the  attempt  till  the  civil  war  broke  out,  wh'rh  firft  put 
an  end  to  his  projects,  and  then  to  his  life.  During  the 
civil  war  the  work  flood  flill ;  but  in  the  year  164.9,  William, 
earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  other  adventurers,  who  had  beert 
affociated  with  Francis,  renamed  the  undertaking  upon  their 
original  contraft  for  95,000  acres ;  and  after  having  ex<- 
pended  300,cocl.  more,  the  work  was  compleated.  But  the 
expence  being  much  more  than  the  value  of  the  95.000  acres, 
many  of  the  adventurers  were  ruined  by  the  projeft,  and  the 
fanftion  of  the  legiilature  was  flill  neceffary  to  confirm  the 
agreement,  and  inveft  the  contractors  with  fuch  rights  and 
powers  as  would  enable  them  to  fecure  fuch  advantages  as 
they  had  obtained.  King  Charles  the  Second  therefore  upori 
application,  recommended  it  to  his  parliament,  and  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  an  aft  was  paffed,  intitlfed  an  aft 
for  fettling  the  drains  of  the  Great  Level  called  (from  the  firft 
private  undertaker)  Bedford  Level.  By  this  aft  the  proprietors 
were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Governor,  Bailiffs,  and 
Commonalty,  of  the  Company  of  the  Confervators  of  the 
Great  Level  of  the  Fens.  The  corporation  confifls  of  one 
governor,  fix  bailiffs,  and  twenty  confervators.  The  gover- 
nor and  one  bailiff,  or  two  bailiffs  without  the  governor, 
and  three  confervators,  make  a  quorum,  and  are  impowered  to 
aft  as  commiffioners  of  fewers,  to  lay  taxes  en  the  95,000 
acres)  to  levy  them  with  penalties  for  non-payment,  by  fale 
of  a  fufEcient  part  of  the  land  on  which  the  tax  and  penalty 
are  due.  But  by  this  aft  the  whole  95,000  acres  were  not 
veiled  in  the  corporation.  The  king  referved  12,000  acres 
to  himfelf,  10,000  of  which  he  affigned  to  his 'brother,  the 
duke  of  York,  and  two  thoufand  he  gave  to  the  earl  of 
Portland. 

In  the  Ifle  of  Ely  the  air  is  damp,  foul,  and  unwhole- 
fome  ;  but  in  the  fouth-eafr.  parts  of  the  county  it  is  more 
pure  and  falubrious;  the  foil  is  alfo  very  different:  in  the 
Ifle  of  Ely  it  is  hollow  and  fpungy,  yet  affords  excel h-nt 
pafturage  :  in  the  uplands  to  the  fouth-eaft,  the  foil  produces 
great  plenty  of  bread  corn,  and  barley.  The  dry  and 
barren  parts  have  been  greatly  improved  by  fowing  the  g-rafs 

C  called 
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called  faint  foitt,  holy  grafs,  from  its  having  been  fill!  brought 
into  Europe  from  Paleftine. 

Natural  Produftior.s  and  ManufaBures.~\  The  principal 
commodities  of  Cambridgeshire  are  corn,  malt,  cattle,  butter, 
faffron,  colefeed,  hemp,  fifh,  and  wild-fowl.  The  wild- 
fowl are  taken  in  decoys,  places  convenient  for  catching 
them,  into  which  they  are  led  by  tame  ducks  that  are  trained 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely  there  is  fuch  plenty  of 
thefe  birds,  that  3000  couple  are  faid  to  be  fent  to  London 
every  week  ;  and  there  is  one  decoy  near  Ely,  which  lets 
for  five  hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  principal  manufactures 
of  this  county  are  paper  and  wicker  ware. 

In  the  defcription  of  this  county  we  mull  not  omit  that  of 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  which  confiffs  of  fixteen  colleges, 
four  of  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  halls,  though 
the  privileges  of  both  are  in  every  refpect  equal.  It  h  a 
corporation,  confifting  of  about  1,500  perfons,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  chancellor,  a  high  fteward,  two  proctors,  and 
two  taxers.  All  thefe  officers  are  chofen  by  the  univerfity. 
The  chancellor  is  always  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  generally 
continues  in  his  office  for  life,  by  the  tacit  confent  of  the 
univerfity,  though  a  new  choice  may  be  made  every  three 
years.  As  the  chancellor  is  a  perfen  of  fo  high  rank,  it  is  not 
expected  or  intended,  that  he  fhould  execute  the  office  ;  but 
he  has  not  the  power  of  appointing  his  fubftitute  :  a  vice 
chancellor  is  chofen  annually,  on  the  third  of  November,  by 
the  univerfity  ;' he  is  always  the  head  of  feme  college,  the 
heads  of  the  colleges  returning  two  of  their  body,  of  which 
the  univerfity  elects  one.  The  high  fteward  is  choftn  by  the 
fenate,  and  holds  his  place  by  patent  from  the  unnerfity. 
The  proctors  and  taxers  are  alfo  chofen  every  year,  from  the 
feveral  colleges  and  halls  by  turns. 

The  publick  fchools,  of  which  there  is  one  for  every 
college,  are  in  a  building  of  brick  and  rough  ftonc,  erected 
on  the  four  iides  of  a  quadrangular  court.  Every  college- 
has  alfo  its  particular  library,  in  which,  except  that  of  King's 
College,  the  fcholars  are  not  obliged  to  Rudy,  as  in  the 
ljbrarics  at  Oxford,  but  may  borrow  the  books,  and  fludy 
in  their  chambers,  Befides  the  particular  libraries  of  the 
feveral  colleges,  there  is  the  univerfity  library,  which  contains 
the  collections  of  the  archbifhops  Parker,  Grindal,  and 
Sancroft ;  and  of  Dr.  Thomas  Moore,  bifhop  of  Ely,  con- 
fifting  of  30,000  volumes,  which  was  purchafed  for  7000I. 
and  preferred  to  the  univerfity  by  his  late  rnajefty  king  George 
the  Firft,  in  the  year  17 15. 

Each 
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Each  college  has  alfo  its  particular  chapel,  where  the 
inafters,  fellows,  and  fcholars  meet  every  morning  and  even- 
ing, for  the  publick  worfhip  of  God,  though  oh  .Sundays 
.and"  holidays,  when  there  is  a  fermon,  thev  attend  at  St. 
Marv's  church. 

The  names  of  the  colleges  are  Peter-Houfe,  Clare-Hall, 
Pembroke-Hall,  Corpus  Chrifti,  or  Benedict  College,  Tri- 
nity-Hall, Gonvil  and  Caius  College,  King's  College,  Queen's 
College,  Catherine-Hall,  Jefus  College,  Chrift's  College, 
St.  John's  College,  Magdalen  College,  Trinity  College, 
Emanuel  College,  and  Sidney  Suflex  College. 

The  whole  number  of  fellows  is  406,  and  of  fcholars  660; 
befide  which  there  are  236  inferior  officers  and  fervants  of 
•various  kinds,  who  are  maintained  upon  the  foundation. 

Thefe  however  are  not  all  the  ftudents  of  the  univerfity  ; 
there  are  two  forts  of  ftudents,  called  penfioners,  the  greater 
and  the  lefs ;  the  greater  penfioners  are  in  general  the  young 
nobility,  and  are  called  fellow  commoners,  becaufe  though 
they  are  fcholars,  they  dine  with  the  fellows ;  the  lefs  are 
dieted  with  the  fcholars,  but  live  at  their  own  expence. 
There  are  alio  a  considerable  number  of  poor  fcholars,  called 
fizars,  who  wait  upon  the  follows  and  frhoiars,  and  the 
pensioners  of  both  ranks,  by  whom  I  in  a  great  degree 

maintained;  but  the  number  of  thefe  pensioners  and  fizars 
cannot  be  afcertained,  as  it  is  in  a  itate  oi  perpetual  fluctu- 
ation. 

Curious  particulars.}  There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cambridge,  en  the  eaft  fide,  a  village  called  Sturbridge, 
from  the  little  brook  Stour,  or  Sture,  which  runs  by  it,  tn?.t 
is  remarkable  for  a  fair,  which  was  once  the  greateft  tem- 

Siorary  mart  in  the  world  j  and  is  now  fo  confiderabie  as  to 
eferve  particular  notice. 
It  is  held  in  a  corn-field  about  half  a  mile  fquare,  which 
is  covered  with  booths  that  are  built  in  regular  rows,  and 
divide  the  area  into  many  ftreets,  which  are  called  Cheap- 
fide,  Cornhill,  the  Poultry,  and  by  the  names  of  many 
other  ftreets  in  London,  to  diftinguifi.  them  from  each  other. 
Among  the  3  booths  tiere  are  not  only  ware-houfes  and 
flicks,  for  aknoft  every  kind  of  commodity  and  manufacture, 
but  Coffee- houP:>,  taverns,  eating-houfes,  mufick-houfes, 
buildings  for  .the  exhibition  of  drolls,  puppet-fhows,  leger- 
demain, wild  bea'fts  and  monfters.  There  is  an  area  of 
about  100  yards  fquare,  called  the  Duddery,  where  the 
clothiers  unload,  that  is  fcarce  inferior  to  Blackwell  Hall ; 
and  in  this  place  woollen  goods  have  been  fold  to  the  value 
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©f  100,000 1.  in  a  week;  and  the  manufacturers  of  Norfolk 
Suffolk,  and  Efiex,  generally  lay  ou:  fixty  thoufand  pounds 
in  wool :  the  upholfterers  and  ironmongers  wares  amount  to 
a  prodigious  fum  >  and  hops  to  ftill  more,  the  price  of  which, 
ail  over  the  kingdom,  is  generally  fettled  at  this  fair ;  and 
large  commiiiionb  are  negotiated  for  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
This  fair  begins  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  and  continues 
a  fortnight.  The  laft  day  is  appropriated  to  the  fale  of 
horfes,  and  to  horfe  and  foot  races,  for  the  diveriion  of  the 
company. 

The  heavy  goods  from  London  are  brought  by  fea  to 
Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  whence  they  are  carried  in  barges  up  the 
Oufe  to  the  Cam,  and  fo  to  the  fair.  The  concourfe  of 
people,  whom  bufinefs  and  idlenefs  concur  to  bring  to  this 
place,  is  fo  great,  that  not  only  Cambridge,  but  all  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  are  full  ;  and  the  very  barns 
and  ftables  are  converted  into  drinking  rooms  and  lodgings, 
for  the  meaner  fort  of  people.  More  than  fifty  hackney 
coaches  from  London  are  frequently  found  plying  at  this, 
place  ;  and  even  wherries  have  been  brought  from  the  Thames 
in  waggons,  to  row  people  up  and  down  the  Cam.  But 
notwithftanding  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  and  the  con- 
courfe of  people,  there  is  very  feldom  any  confufion  or  dis- 
order, by  which  either  life  or  property  is  endangered  ;  for  a 
court  of  juftice  is  held  here  every  day  by  the  magiftrates  of 
Cambridge,  who  proceed  in  a  fummary  way,  and  with  fuch 
lteadinefs  and  diligence,  that  the  fair  is  in  many  refpects  like 
a  well  ordered  city.  Near  this  place  there  is  an  excellent 
caufeway,  which  reaches  near  four  miles,  and  was  begun  by 
Dr.  Hervey,  matter  of  Trinity-Hall,  and  finifhed  by  William 
Wortesj  Lfq;  of  Cambridge. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fenny  part  of  the  county  of  Cam* 
bridge,  now  called  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  and  of  the  reft  of  the 
Great  Level  in  Huntingdonlhire,  Northamptonfhire,  and  l.in- 
colnfhire,  were  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Girvii,  or  Fen-Men ;  and  notwithftanding 
William  of  Malmfbury's  e'efcription  of  Thorney  Abbey,  the 
country  was  then  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  theie  Girvii  ufedl 
to  walk  aloft  on  a  kind  of  ftiits,  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
water  and  flime.  There  is  a  kind  of  happy  prejudice  which  has 
fuch  a  remote  kindred  to  virtue,  as  bigottry  has  to  religion, 
by  which  men  are  induced  to  eonfider  their  own  country, 
whatever  are  its  difadvantages,  as  the  beft  in  the  world  ;  and 
it  not  would  have  been  ftrange,  if  the  walkers  on  ftiits,  who 
breathed  the  noxious  vapour  of  ftagnant  waters  inftead  of  air, 
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had  regarded  thofe  who  walked  upon  the  ground  in  an 
happier  fituation  with  an  air  of  contempt,  efpecially  as  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  country,  when  the  rivers  were  not  ob- 
ftru&ed,  made  them  rich  ;  but  Camden  fays  that  they  were  a 
rugged  uncivilized  race,  who  if  they  did  not  repine  at  their 
fituation,  envied  not  that  of  their  neighbours,  whom  they 
called  Upland  Men,  not  however  as  a  name  of  honour  but 
diftindtion. 

Various  particulars.']  Cambridgefhire  fends  fix  members  to 
parliament,  viz.  two  knights  of  the  (hire  ;  two  members  for 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  two  for  the  univerfity.  It  lies 
partly  in  the  diocefe  of  Ely,  and  partly  in  that  of  Norwich, 
and  the  Norfolk  circuit.  It  contains  eighty-three  vicarages, 
163  parifhes,  and  279  villages.  Its  divifion  is  into  fixteen 
hundreds,  containing  about  17,340  houfes,  86,730  inhabi- 
tants, and  570,000  acres. 


CHESHIRE. 

CHESHIRE,  the  prefent  name  of  this  county,  is  a 
contraction  of  Chefterfhire,  and  derived  from  Chefter, 
the  name  of  its  city.  It  is  a  county  palatine,  great  part  of 
which  is  a  champaign,  called  by  king  Edward  the  Firft,  for 
its  great  fruitfulnefs,  Vale  Royal  of  England. 

Air  and  Soil.]  The  air  of  this  county  is  ferene  and  healthful, 
but  proportionably  colder  than  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the 
ifland.  The  country  is  in  general  flat  and  open,  though  it 
rifes  into  hills  on  the  borders  of  Staffbrdihire  and  Derbyfhire, 
and  contains  feveral  forefts,  two  of  which,  called  Delamere  and 
Macclesfield,  are  of  confiderable  extent.  The  foil,  in  many 
parts,  is  naturally  fertile  ;  and  its  fertility  is  greatly  increafed 
by  a  kind  of  marie,  or  fat  clay,  of  two  forts,  one  white  and 
the  other  red,  which  the  peafants  find  in  great  abundance, 
and  fpread  upon  their  land  as  manure  :  corn  and  grafs  is  thus 
produced  with  the  moft  pLentiful  encreafe ;  and  the  pafture  is 
iaid  to  be  the  fweeteft  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  There  are 
hov/ever  feveral  large  traces  of  land  covered  with  heath  and 
mofs,  which  the  inhabitants  can  ufe  only  for  fuel.  The 
mofly  traits  confift  of  a  kind  of  moorifh  boggy  earth ;  the 
inhabitants  call  them  mofies,  and  diftiflguifh  them  into  whitej 
grey,  and  black,  from  the  colour  of  the  mofs  that  grows 
upon  them.  The  white  mofies,  or  bogs,  are  evidently  com? 
pages  01  th.e  leaves,  feeds,  flowers,  ftalks,  and  roots  of  herbs, 
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plant?,  or  fhrubs.  The  grey  confuls  of  the  fame  fubftancis 
in  a  higher  degree  of  putrefaction  ;  and  the  only  difference 
cf  the  black  is,  that  in  this  the  putrefaction  is  perfect ;  the 
grey  is  harder,  and  more  ponderous  than  the  white  ;  and  the 
black,  is  clofer  and  more  bituminous  than  either.  From  thefe 
mc  fTeSj  fquare  pieces  like  bricks  are  dug  out,  and  laid  in  the 
fuii  to  dry  for  fuel,  and  are  called  turfs, 

Natural  Productions  and  Manufa£lurcs.~\  The  chief  ccmr 
modifies  of  this  county  are  checfe,  fait,  and  miliffones.  The 
checfe  is  efceemed  the  beft  in  England,  and  furniihed  in 
great  plenty  by  the  excellent  pafturage  on  which  the  cattle 
are  fed.  The  fait  is  produced  not  from  the  water  of  the  fea, 
but  from  fait  fprings,  which  rife  in  Northwich,  Namptwich, 
Ji/fiddjewicb,  and  Dunham,  at  the  diflance  of  about  fix 
mi'es  ircm  each  other;  and  about  thirty  from  the  fea.  The 
pirs  are  feldoni  more  than  four  yards  deep,  and  never  more 
than  feven.  in  two  places  in  Namptwich  the  fpring  breaks 
out  in  the  meadows,  fo  as  to  fret  away  the  grafs  ;  and  a  fait 
liquor  ouzes  through  the  earth,  which  is  fwampy  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance.  All  thefe  fprings  lie  near  brooks  and  in 
meadow  grounds.  The  water  is  fo  very  cold  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pits,  that  the  briners  cannot  ftay  in  them  above  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  nor  fo  long,  without  frequently  drinking 
ftrong  waters.  Some  of  thefe  fprings  afford  much  more  water 
than  others  ;  but  it  is  obferved,  that  there  is  more  fait  in  any 
given  quantity  of  water  drawn  from  the  fprings  that  yield 
little,  than  in  the  fame  quantity  drawn  from  thofe  that  yield 
much  ;  and  that  the  ilrength  of  the  brine  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fcantinefs  cf  the  fpring.  It  is  alfo  remarkable, 
that  more  fait  is  produced  from  the  fame  quantity  of  brine 
in  dry  weather,  than  in  wet.  Whence  the  brine  of  thefe 
fprings  is  fupnlied,  is  a  queftion  that  has  never  yet  been 
finally  decided  :  tome  have  fuppofed  it  to  come  from  the  fea  ; 
feme  from  fubterraneous  rocks  of  fait,  which  were  difcovered 
in  thofe  parts,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century;  and  others 
from  fubtil  faiine  particles,  fubfifting  in  the  air,  and  depofited 
in  a  proper  bed.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  water  comes  from 
the  fea,  becaufe  a  quart  of  fea  water  will  produce  no  more 
than  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  fait,  but  a  quart  of  water  from 
thefe  fprings,  will  often  produce  feven  or  eight  ounces. 

The  ftone  which  is  wrought  into  mill-ftones,  is  dug  from 
a  quarry  at  Mowcop  Hill,  near  Congleton. 

Though  we  generally  pafs  over  the  towns  unnoticed,  we 
muff  not  omit  a  fhort  defcription  of  the  antient  city  of 
Chefter,  which  is  diftant   182  miles  from  London;  and   is 
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governed  by  a  mayor,  twenty-four  aldermen,  two  fheriffs, 
and  forty  common  council  men.  It  has  nine  churches,  not 
ill  built,  one  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  having  the  parifh 
church  in  the  fouth  ifle,  dedicated  to  St.  Werburgh.  The 
cathedral,  with  the  bifhop's  palace,  and  the  houfes  of  the 
prebendaries,  are  on  the  north  fide  of  the  city,  which  is 
built  in  a  fquare  form,  and  furrounded  by  a  wall,  with  bat- 
tlements, that  are  two  miles  in  compafs.  The  two  principal 
ftreets  interfect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  form  an  exact, 
crofs.  At  the  interfection,  which  is  nearly  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  there  is  a  fpacious  area,  called  the  Pentife,  in. 
which  ftands  the  town-houfe,  with  an  exchange,  a  neat 
building,  fupported  by  columns  thirteen  feet  high,  of  one 
ftone  each.  The  houfes,  which  in  general  are  timber,  are 
yery  large  and  fpacious,  and  are  built  with  a  piazza  before 
them,  fo  that  foot  paflengers  go  from  one  end  of  the  city 
to  the  other,  under  compleat  fhelter  from  the  weather.  This 
manner  of  building  however  has  its  difadvantage ;  for  the 
ihops  which  lie  behind  the  piazza,  are  very  clofe  and  dark, 
and  in  other  refpecls  incommodious  Thefe  piazzas  are  called 
rows  ;  and  the  pavement  is  confiderably  above  the  level  of 
the  flreet,  into  which  there  are  defcents  by  fteps,  placed  at 
convenient  diftances.  The  city  has  four  gates,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  two  great  ftreets,  which  are  placed  exactly  eaft, 
weft,  north,  and  fouth,  and  a  caftle,  on  a  rifing  ground  on 
the  fouth  fide,  which  is  in  part  furrounded  by  the  river  Dee, 
and  is  a  place  of  confiderable  ftrength.  A  garrifon  is  always 
kept  in  it. 

Natural  bijiory  and  Curoifities.]  In  this  county  there  are 
feveral  mineral  fprings,  particularly  at  Stockport  there  is  a 
chalybeat  faid  to  be  ftronger  than  that  at  Tunbridge.  In  the 
morafles,  or  mofles,  whence  the  country  people  cut  their 
turf,  or  peat,  for  fuel,  there  are  marine  fhells  in  great  plenty, 
pine  cones,  nuts  and  fhells,  trunks  of  fir  trees,  and  fir 
apples,  with  many  other  exotic  fubftances.  The  morafles, 
in  which  thefe  fubftances  are  found,  are  frequently  upon 
the  fummits  of  high  mountains ;  and  the  learned  have  been 
much  divided  in  their  opinions  how  they  came  there.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  they  were  brought  thither  by  a 
deluge,  not  merely  from  their  iituation,  but  becaufe  feven  or 
eight  vaft  trees  are  frequently  found  lying  much  clofer  to 
each  other  than  it  was  poflible  they  fhould  grow  ;  and  under 
the  trees  are  frequently  found  the  exuviae  of  animals,  as 
/hells  and  bones  of  fifties  ;  and  particularly  the  head  of  an 
hippopotamus  was  dug  .from  one  of  thefe  moors,  fpme  years 
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ago,  and  was  feen  by  Dr.  Leigh,  who  has  written  the  Na- 
tural Hiftory  of  this  county.  There  are  however  fubftances 
of  a  much  later  date  than  the  general  delude,  found  amoncr 
thefe  trees  and  exuviae,  particularly  a  brafs  kettle,  a  millftone, 
and  lome  amber  beads,  which  were  given  to  the  doctor  foon 
aher  they  were  dug  up.  The  fix  trees  which  are  dug  up  by  the 
peafants,  are  fo  full  of  turpentine,  that  they  are  cut  out  into 
flips  and  ufed  inftead  of  candles. 

Various  partuuhrrs.~]  This  county  fends  four  members  to 
parliament ;  'two  for  the  county  and  two  for  Chefter.  It  lies 
in  the  northern  circuit,  and  dioccfe  of  Chefter.  It  contains 
twenty  vicarages,  68  parishes,  and  near  670  villages.  Its 
diviiion  is  into  feven  hundreds,  in  which  are  contained  about 
24,000  houfes,  and  upwards  of  12,000  inhabitants.  The 
area  of  the  county  is  commonly  thought  to  be  about  720,000 
acres. 


CORNWALL. 

Name.]  /CORNWALL,  the  raoft  weftern  county  of 
\^j  England,  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  derive,  its' 
name  from  the  Britifh  word  Corn,  a  horn,  either  becaufe 
the  whole  county  is  fhaped  like  a  cornucopia,  or  becaufe  on 
the  weftern  extremity  it  fhoots  out  into  two  promontories,  or 
horns,  called  the  Land's  End,  and  the  Lizard  Point. 

Air  and  SoiL"]  Four  fifths  of  the  circumference  of  this 
cpunty  being  waflied  by  the  fca,  the  air  is  necefTarily  more 
damp  than  in  places  that  lie  remote  from  the  coaft.  A  dry 
fummer  is  here  extremely  rare;  but  the  rains  are  rather  fre- 
quent than  heavy  ;  and  there  are  few  days  fo  wet,  but  that 
f  >me  part  of  them  is  fair,  and  few  fo  cloudy,  but  that  there 
are  intervals  of  funfnine.  Storms  of  wind  are  more  fudden  and 
more  violent  than  within  the  land,  and  the  air  is  impregnat- 
ed with  fait,  which  rifes  with  the  vapours  from  the  fea;  this 
quality  of  the  air  is  very  unfavourable  to  fcorbutic  habits  ;  it 
is  alfo  hurtful  to  fhrubs  and  trees,  and  in  general  to  tender 
fhoots  of  whatever  kind,  which  after  a  ftorm,  which  drives 
the  fea  air  upon  them,  generally  appear  fhriveled  and  have  a 
fait  tafte,  for  this  reafon  there  are  no  fuch  plantations  of 
wood  on  rifing  grounds,  nor  any  fuch  hedge-rows  of  tall  trees, 
in  Cornwall,  as  there  are  in  the  northern  counties  of  England 
whi:h,  though  farther  from  the  fun,  are  not  expofed  to  blafts 
from  the  fea. 

In 
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In  Cornwall  however,  the  winters  are  mo-e  mild  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  iiland,  fo  that  myrtles  will  flourifh 
without  a  grecn-houie,  if  they  are  fecured  from  the  fait 
winds  that  blow  from  the  fea ;  the  fnow  feldom  lies  more 
than  three  or  four  days  upon  the  ground,  and  a  violent 
fhower  of  hail  is  fcarce  ever  known.  The  fpring  mews  itfelf 
early  in  buds  and  bloiToms,  but  its  progrefs  is  not  fo  quick  as 
ellewhere.  The  fummers  are  not  hotter  in  proportion,  as 
the  winters  are  lefs  cold  ;  for  the  air  is  always  cooled  by  a 
breeze  from  the  fea,  and  the  beams  of  the  fun  are  not  re- 
flected from  the  furrqunding  water  with  fo  much  ftrength,  as 
from  the  earth  ;  it  happens  therefore,  that  though  Cornwall 
is  the  moft  fouthern  county  in  England,  yet  the  harveft  is 
later,  and  the  fruit  has  lels  flavour,  than  in  the  midland 
parts. 

As  the  county  abounds  in  mines,  the  air  is  filled  with 
mineral  vapours,  which  in  fome  parts  are  fo  inflammable  as 
to  take  fire,  and  appear  in  flame  over  the  grounds  from 
which  they  rife.  But  notwithstanding  the  faline  and  mineral 
particles  that  float  in  the  atmofphere,  the  air  of  Cornwall  is 
very  healthy  3  for  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  free  from  the  putrid 
exhalations  that  in  other  places  rife  from  bogs,  marines, 
and  {landing  pools ;  and  from  the  corrupt  air  that  ftagnates 
in  the  dead  calm  that  is  often  found  among  thick  woods. 
In  Cornwall,  the  country  is  open,  the  foil  in  general  found, 
and  the  air  always  in  motion,  which  may  well  attone  for  any 
noxious  effluvia  fuppoi'ed  to  rife  either  from  mines  or  the 
fea. 

In  the  mines  of  this  county  there  are  often  found  the 
ochrous  earths  of  metals,  the  rufty  ochre  of  iron,  the  green 
and  blue  ochres  of  copper,  and  the  pale  yellow  ochre  of  lead, 
the  brown  yellow  of  tin,  and  the  red  ochre  of  bifmuth  ;  the 
ochre  of  lead,  in  its  natural  ftate,  mixes  well  with  oil,  and  gives 
a  colour  between  the  light  and  brown  ochre  ;  as  it  is  folid, 
and  will  not  fly  off,  it  might  perhaps  be  ufeful  in  painting. 

Natural  productions.']  The.  principal  products  of  Cornwall 
are  tin  and  copper  ;  thefe  metals  are  found  in  veins  or  fiiTures, 
which  are  fometimes  filled  with  other  fubftances,  and  the 
Jubilance,  whatever  it  is,  with  which  thefe  fiiTures  are  filled,  is 
in  Cornwall  called  a  lode,  from  an  old  Anglo  Saxon  word, 
which  fignifies  to  lead,  as  the  miners  always  follow  its  di- 
rection. The  courfe  of  the  fiiTures  is  generally  eaft  and 
weft,  not  however  in  a  ftraight  line,  but  wavy,  and  one  fide 
is  forne times  a  hard  ftone,  and  the  other  loofe  clay.     Moft 
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of  theft  lodes  are  impregnated  with  metal,  but  none  are  im- 
pregnated equally  in  all  parts.  Thefe  lodes  are  not  often 
more  than  two  feet  wide,  and  the  greater  part  are  not  more 
than  one :  but  in  general,  the  fmaller  lode  the  better  metal : 
the  direction  of  thefe  lodes  is  feldom  perpendicular,  but  de- 
clines to  the  right  or  left,  though  in  different  degrees. 

Tin  is  the  peculiar  and  moft  valuable  product  of  this 
county  ;  it  affords  employment,  and  confequently  fubfiftance 
to  the  poor,  affluence  to  the  lords  of  the  foil,  a  confiderable 
revenue  to  our  prince  of  Wales,  who  is  duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  an  important  article  of  trade  to  the  nation,  in  all  foreign 
markets. 

Copper  is  no  where  found  richer,  or  in  greater  variety  of 
ores  than  in  Cornwall ;  though  the  mines  have  not  been 
worked  with  much  advantage  longer  than  fixty  years.  The 
moft  common  ore  is  of  a  yellow  brafs-colour ;  but  there  is 
fome  green,  fome  blue,  fome  black,  fome  grey,  and  fome 
red  j  the  green,  blue,  and  black  yield  but  little;  the  grey 
contains  more  metal  than  the  yellow,  and  the  red  more  than 
the  grey.  There  are  befides,  in  almoft  all  the  confiderable 
mines,  fmall  quantities  of  malleable  copper,  which  the 
miners,  from  its  purity,  call  the  virgin  ore.  This  is  com- 
bined and  allayed  with  various  fubftances ;  fometimes  with 
a  gravelly  clay,  and  fometimes  with  the  ruff,  of  iron  ;  its 
figure  alio  is  very  various ;  fometimes  it  is  in  thin  plates, 
ihaped  like  leaves,  fometimes  it  is  in  drops  and  lumps,  fome- 
times branched,  fringed,  or  twifted  into  wires,  fometimes  it 
fhoots  into  blades,  crofTed  at  the  top  like  a  dagger,  and 
fometimes  it  has  the  appearance  of  hollow  fillagree ;  it  has 
alfo  been  found  in  powder,  little  inferior  in  luflre  to  that  of 
gold  ;  in  a  congeries  of  combined  granules,  and  fometimes  in 
iblid  maffes  of  feveral  pounds  weight,  maturated,  unmixed, 
and-highly  polifhed. 

The  annual  income  to  the  county  from  copper,  is  at  this 
time  nearly  equal  to  that  from  tin ;  and  both  are  ftill  capable 
of  improvement.  The  water  in  which  the  copper  ore  is 
warned,  has  been  lately  difcovered  to  make  blue  vitriol  of  the 
beft  kind  ;  and  the  water  which  comes  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mines,  and  which  is  now  fuffered  to  run  off  to  wafte,  is  fa 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  copper,  that  if  it  was  detained  in 
proper  receptacles,  it  would  produce  great  quantities  of 
malleable  copper  without  any  hazard  or  attendance,  and 
without  any  other  charge  than  the  purchafe  of  a  much  lefs 
qnantity  of  the  moft  ufelefs  old  iron ;  for  old  irbrr,  immerfed" 
in  this  water,  will  in  about  fourteen  days  produce  much  more 

than 
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than  Its  weight  of  what  is  called  copper-mud,  whence  a 
great  proportion  of  pure  copper  may  be  obtained. 

Befide  thefe  natural  productions  of  the  earth,  the  inhabi- 
tants reap  ftill  more  advantageous  benefits  from  the  fea,  the 
Pilchard  fifhery  of  this  coaft  being  now  the  greateft  in  the 
world  ;  and  producing  more  than  an  annual  income  of  an 
hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

Hie  tinners  are  in  many  refpedts  a  community  diftinct 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  county.  They  have  an 
officer,  called  the  lord  warden,  who  is  appointed  to  administer 
juftice  among  them,  with  an  appeal  to  the  duke  of  Corn- 
wall, in  council,  or  to  the  crown.  The  lord  warden  ap- 
points a  vice  warden  to  determine  all  ftannary  difputes  every 
month,  and  he  conftitutes  four  ftewards,  each  for  a  par- 
ticular diftrict,  who  hold  courts  every  three  weeks,  and 
decide  by  juries  of  fix,  with  an  appeal  to  the  vice  warden, 
from  him  to  the  lord  warden,  and  finally  to  the  crown. 
They  have  alfo  a  parliament,  confiding  of  twenty-four 
gentlemen  tinners,  fix  to  be  chofen  for  each  of  the  ftannary 
divifions,  by  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  towns  of  fuch 
diviiion  refpeclively.  The  towns  are  Launcefton,  Leftwithiel, 
Truro,  and  Helfton.  The  twenty-four  perfons  thus  chofen 
are  called  ftannators,  and  chufe  their  fpeaker,  who  is  appro- 
ved by  the  lord  warden.  Whatever  is  enacted  by  this  body 
of  tinners,  with  the  fubfequent  afTent  of  the  crown,  has  all 
the  authority,  with  refpect  to  tin  affairs,  of  an  act  of  the 
whole  legiflature. 

Parious  particulars.]  Cornwall  fends  no  lefs  than  forty-four 
members  to  parliament  (which  is  above  five  times  as  many  as 
Middlefex,  London,  and  Weftinfter  fend,  tho'  thefe  latter 
pontain  above  five  times  as  many  inhabitants)  two  knights 
for  the  fhire,  and  as  many  members  for  each  of  the  following 
towns  ;  Bodmin,  Boiliney,  Camelford,  Dunevet,  Launcefton, 
L  aft-Low,  Foy,  Grampound,  Helfton,  St.  Germans,  St.  Ives,. 
Kellington,  Lefkard,  Leftwithiel,  St.  Maws,  St.  Michael, 
Newport,  Penryn,  Portpigham,  Saltafh,  Tregony,  and  Truro. 
It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Exeter,  and  in  the  weftern  circuit. 
It  contains  89  vicarages,  161  parifhes,  and  about  1,230 
villages.  The  divifion.of  it  is  into  nine  hundreds,  containing 
near  25,380  houfes,  and  about  126,870  inhabitants,  and  an 
area  computed  at  960,000  acres. 


CUMBERLAND. 
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CUMBERLAND. 

Name.]  t  1  ^  HIS  county  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been 

X  called  Cumberland,  from  Cumbri,  a  name  given 
to  the  ancient  Britor.s,  who  long  maintained  their  ground  in 
it,  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  Saxons. 

Air,  Soil,  arid  Natural  Productions.]  The  air  of  this 
county,  though  cold,  is  lefs  piercing  than  might  be  expected 
from  its  fituation,  being  fheltered  by  lofty  mountains  on  the 
north.  The  foil  is  in  general  fruitful,  the  plains  producing 
corn  in  great  abundance,  and  the  mountains  yielding  pafture 
for  numerous  flocks  of  fheep,  with  which  they  are  perpe- 
tually covered.  The  face  of  the  country  is  delightfully  varied 
by  lofty  hills,  vallies,  and  water  ;  but  the  profpect  would  be 
frill  more  agreeable,  if  it  was  not  deficient  in  wood,  many 
plantations  of  which  have  been  made,  but  without  fufficient 
fuccefs  to  encourage  the  practice.  The  Derwent  produces 
falmon  in  great  plenty,  and  the  Eden  char,  a  fmall  fifh  of 
the  trout  kind,  which  is  not  found  in  any  waters  of  this  ifland, 
except  the  Lden  and  Winandermere,  a  lake  in  Weftmore- 
land.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Irt,  on  the  fea  coaft,  near 
Ravenglas,  a  market  town  in  this  county,  are  found  pearl 
mufcles  ;  for  the  fifhing  of  which,  fome  perfons  obtained  a 
patent  not  very  long  ago,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  un- 
dertaking has  yet  produced  any  considerable  advantage. 
Several  mountains  here  contain  metals  and  minerals  ;  and  in 
the  fouth  part  of  the  county,  which  is  called  Copeland,  the 
mountains  abound  with  rich  veins  of  copper,  as  they  do  alio 
in  Derwent  Fellc,  particularly  at  Newland,  a  village  near 
Kefwick,  where  it  io  faid  there  was  once  found,  a  mixture 
of  gold  and  filver.  In  this  county  there  are  alfo  mines  of 
coals,  lead,  lapis  calami naris,  and  black  lead,  a  mineral, 
found  no  where  elfe,  called  by  the  inhabitants  wadd.  The 
wadd  mines  lie  chiefly  in  and  about  Derwent  Fells,  where 
this  mineral  may  be  dug  up  in  any  quantity. 

Natural  Curiojiries.]  Among  the  natural  curiofities  of 
this  con: :' 7  we  may  reckon  the  mountains,  fome  of  which 
are  renuikLable  for  their  height,  particularly  Hard-knot-hill, 
Wry-nofe,  and  Skiddaw.  Hard-knot-hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  rifes  the  river  Elk,  is  a  ragged  mountain,  fo  fleep, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  afcend  it ;  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  fome  huge  {tones  were  difcovered  upon  the 
xery  fummit,  which  Camden  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  a  cattle,  but  which  may  with  greater  probability 
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he  confidcrcd  as  the  ruins  of  fome  church  or  chapel ;  for  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  a  work  of  moll  meritori- 
ous devotion,  to  erecl:  crofTes  and  build  chapels  upon  the  tops 
of  the  higheft  hills  and  promontories,  not  only  becaufe  they 
were  more  confpicuous,  but  becaufe  they  were  proportionably 
nearer  to  Heaven 

Wry-nofe  is  fituated  about  a  mile  fouth-eaft  of  Hard-knot- 
hill,  near  the  high  road  from  Penrith  to  Kirby,  a  market 
town  in  Lancamire.  Near  this  road,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  are  three  {tones,  commonly  called  fhire  rtones, 
which  though  they  lie  within  a  foot  one  of  another,  are  yet 
in  three  counties  ;  one  in  Cumberland,  another  in  Weftmore- 
land,  and  the  third  in  Lancafhire. 

Skiddaw  ftands  north  of  Kefwick,  and,  at  a  prodigious 
height,  divides  like  Parnafius  into  two  heads,  from  whence 
there  is  a  view  of  Scroffel-hill,  in  the  fhire  of  Annandale, 
in  Scotland,  where  the  people  prognofticate  a  change  of 
weather,  by  the  mifts  that  rife  or  fall  upon  the  tops  of  this 
mountain,  according  to  the  following  proverbial  rhime  ; 

If  Skiddaw  have  a  cap, 
Scroffel  wots  full  well  of  that. 

The  principal  anfquity  in  this  county,  and  perhaps  in  all 
Britain,  is  that  rampire  built  by  the  Romans,  as  a  barrier 
againft  the  incurfions  of  the  northern  Britons,  called  by  the 
Englifh  the  Picte  Wall.  It  runs  the  whole  breadth  of  Great 
Britain,  croffing  the  north  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland and  Northumberland,  and  extending  above  eighty 
miles,  from  that  part  of  the  Irifh.  Sea  called  the  Solway  Frith, 
on  the  weft,  to  the  German  ocean  on  the  eaft.  It  was  begun 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  built  in  the  manner  of  a  mural 
hedge,  with  large  flakes  driven  deep  into  the  ground,  and 
wreathed  together  with  wattles.  It  was  faced  with  earth  and 
turf,  and  fortified  on  the  north  with  a  deep  ditch. 

The  Romans  being  called  from  Britain,  for  the  defence  of 
Gaul,  the  North  Britons  broke  in  upon  this  barrier,  and  in 
repeated  inroads,  put  all  they  met  with  to  the  fword.  Upon 
this  the  South  Britons  applied  to  Rome  for  afliftance,  and  a 
legion  was  fent  over  to  them,  which  drove  the  enemy  back 
into  their  own  country  ;  but  as  the  Romans  at  this  time  had 
full  employment  for  their  troops,  it  became  neceflary  for  them 
to  enable  the  South  Britons  to  defend  themfelves  for  the 
future  ;  they  therefore  aflifted  them  to  build  a  wall  of  ftone, 
eight  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  high,  of  equal  extent  with 
the  mural  hedge,  and  nearly  upon  the  fame  ground.     This 

wall 
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wall  was  compleated  under  the  direction  of  ^lius,  the 
Roman  general,  about  the  year  430  ;  and  the  tracks  of  it* 
with  the  foundations  of  the  towers  or  little  caftles«  now  called 
.Caftle  Steeds,  placed  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  one  front 
another,  and  the  little  fortified  towns  on  the  infide,  called 
Chefters,  are  flill  vifible.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  fay, 
that  here  are  fometimes  found  pieces  of  tubes  or  pipes,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ufed  as  trumpets,  and  to  have  been  artfully  laid 
in  the  wall  between  each  caftle  or  tower,  for  giving  the 
quicker!:  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  fo  that  any 
mattes  of  moment  could  be  communicated  from  fea  to  fea  in 
an  hour.  In  the  rubbifh  of  this  wall  was  found,  fome  time 
ago,  an  image  of  brafs,  about  half  a  foot  long,  which, 
from  the  defcription  the  ancients  have  given  us  of  the  god 
Terminus,  whofe  image  they  ufed  to  lay  in  the  foundation 
of  their  boundaries,  appears  to  be  a  reprefentation  of  that 
deity. 

In  a  place  where  there  are  fuch  evident  traces  of  Roman 
power,  we  are  not  to  be  furprized  that  many  monuments  have 
been  lately  dug  up  of  their  religious  or  military  implements, 
altars  with  various  infcriptions,  and  arms  of  different  kinds  have 
been  found  along  this  wall,  and  are  now  kept  with  claffical 
veneration  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  But  as  our  work 
is  rather  calculated  for  the  bufy  part  of  mankind  than  the 
fpeculative  and  fedentary,  we  hope  to  be  excufed  this  ufelefs 
enumeration. 

Various  particulars.]  This  county  fends  fix  members  to 
parliament,  two  for  the  fhire,  two  for  Carlifle,  and  two  for" 
Cockermouth.  It  lies  partly  in  the  dlocefes  of  Chefter  and 
Carlifle,  and  in  the  northern  circuit.  It  is  divided  into  five 
wards,  containing  thirty- feven  vicarages,  ninety  parifhes, 
near  447  villages,  14,825  houfes,  and  about  74,125  in- 
habitants. The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  to  contain 
1,040,000  acres. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Name."]  TT  is  generally  thought  that  this  county  was  called 
\_  Derbyfhire  from  Derby,  the  name  of  the  county 
town  ;  fome  have  derived  both  from  Derwent,  the  name  of* 
the  principal  river  ;  and  others  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  formed 
to  exprefs  a  park  or  fhelter  for  deer,  an  opinion  which  the 
arms  of  Derby,  the  county  town,  feem  to  favour,  being  z 
buck  couchant  in  a  park. 
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Air  Soil,  and  natural  Productions.]  The  two  parts  into 
which  the  river  Derwent  divides  this  county  are  very  dif- 
ferent, as  well  with  refpedl  to  the  air  as  to  the  foil,  except 
juft  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  foil  is  on  both  fides 
remarkably  fertile.  In  the  eaitern  divifion  the  air  is  healthy, 
and  its  temperature  agreeable.  The  foil  every  where  fruitful, 
and  therefore  well  cultivated,  producing  grain  of  almoft 
every  kind,  in  great  abundance,  particularly  barley.  But 
in  the  weftern  divifion,  the  air  in  general  is  fharper,  the 
weather  more  variable,  and  ftorms  of  wind  and  rain  more 
frequent.  There  the  face  of  the  country  is  rude  and  moun- 
tainous, and  the  foil,  except  in  the  vallies,  rocky  and  fteril  ; 
the  hills  however  afford  pafture  for  fheep,  which  in  this 
county  are  very  numerous.  But  notwithftanding  its  barren- 
nefs,  it  is  yet  as  profitable  to  the  inhabitants  as  the  eastern 
part,  for  it  produces  great  quantities  of  the  beft  lead,  alfo 
antimony,  mill-ftones,  and  grind-ftones,  befides  marble, 
alabafter,  a  coarfe  fort  of  cryftal  fpar,  green  and  white  vitriol, 
alum,  pitcoal,  and  iron. 

Trade.]  With  thefe  commodities,  and  with  malt  and  ale, 
of  which  great  quantities  are  made  in  this  county,  the  in- 
habitants carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  any  manufactory  of  note. 

Curiofities.]  The  moft  remarkable  curiofities  of  this 
county  arethofe  of  the  Peak,  which,  being  {even  in  number, 
are  commonly  called  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Peak. 

The  fir.ft  is  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
fhire,  called  Chatfworth  Houfe,  the  only  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  that  is  not  the  production  of  nature.  It  ftands 
about  fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Chefterfield,  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  Derwent,  having  the  river  on  one  fide,  and  on  the 
other  a  very  lofty  mountain,  the  declivity  of  which  is  planted 
very  thick  with  firs.  The  heads  of  thefe  trees  gradually 
rifing  as  the  mountain  afcends,  might  feem  to  a  poetical 
imagination,  to  have  climbed  one  above  another,  to  overlook 
and  admire  the  beauties  of  the  building  below.  The  front, 
which  looks  to  the  gardens,  is  a  piece  of  regular  architecture. 
The  hall  and  chapel  are  adorned  with  paintings  by  Verrio, 
an  Italian  matter  of  fome  eminence ;  particularly  a  very  fine 
reprefentation  of  the  death  of  C?efar  in  the  Capitol,  and  of 
the  refurre&ion  of  our  Lord.  The  chambers,  which  are 
large  and  elegant,  form  a  magnificent  gallery,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  the  duke's  clolet,  finely  beautified  with  Indian 
paintings.  The  weft  front,  which  faces  the  Derwent,  is 
adorned  with   a  magnificent  portal,  before  which  there  is  a 

ftone 
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ftone  bridge  over  the  river,  with  a  tower  upon  it,  that  was 
built  by  the  countefs  of  Shrewfbury.  There  is  alfo  in  ah 
ifland  in  the  river,  a  building  like  a  caftle,  which,  ken 
from  the  houfe,  has  a  good  efFec~t.  In  the  garden  there  is  a 
grove  of  cyprefs,  and  feveral  ftatues  extremely  well  executed. 
There  is  alio  a  very  fine  piece  of  water,  in  which  there  are; 
feveral  ftatues  reprefenting  Neptune,  his  Nereids,  and  fea 
horfes;  on  the  banks  is  a  tree  of  copper  reprefenting  a  willow, 
from  every  leaf  of  which  water  is  made  to  ifl'ue  by  the 
turning  of  a  cock,  fo  as  to  form  an  artificial  fhowcr.  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground  to 
form  a  cafcade  ;  at  the  top  are  two  fea  nymphs  with  their 
urns,  through  which  the  water  iflues  ;  and  in  the  bafon,  at 
bottom,  there  is  an  artificial  rofe,  fo  contrived,  that  water 
may  be  made  to  ifiue  from  it,  fo  as  to  form  the  figure  of  that 
flower  in  the  air.  There  are  many  other  beauties  both  of 
art  and  nature,  peculiar  to  the  place,  of  which  the  bounds 
of  this  work  will  not  admit  a  particular  defcription,  and  of 
which  no  defcription,  however  minute  and  judicious,  could 
convey  an  adequate  idea.     This  palace  was  built  by  William, 

the  firftdukeof  Devonfhire.     The  ftone  tifed  in  the  buildinp- 

...  ^ 

was  dug  from   quarries  on    the   fpot,  including  the  marble, 

which  is  finely  veined,  and  found  in  fuch  plenty,  that  feveral 

people  have  ufed  it  to  build  houfes. 

From  this  houfe  there  is  a  moor,  extending  thirteen  miles 
north,  which  has  neither  hedge,  houfe,  nor  tree,  but  is  a 
dreary  and  defolate  wildernefs,  which  no  ftranger  can  crofs 
without  a  guide.  This  plain  however  contributes  not  a 
little  to  the  beauty  of  Chatfworth  ;  for  the  contraft  not  only 
renders  it  more  ftriking,  but  it  contains  a  large  body  of  water, 
covering  near  thirty  acres  of  ground,  which  is  not  only  a 
common  drain  to  the  adjacent  country,  but  fupplies  all  the 
refervoirs,  canals,  cafcades,  and  other  water- works  in  the 
gardens  of  Chatfwort^i  Houfe,  to  which  it  is  conducted  by 
pipes,  properly  difpofed  for  that  purpofe. 

Upon  the  hills  beyond  the  garden  is  a  park^  where  are 
alfo  fome  ftatues  and  other  curiofities  j  but  even  thefe  hills  are 
over-looked  by  a  very  high  rocky  mountain,  from  which 
the  view  of  the  palace,  and  the  cultivated  valley  in  which 
it  ftands,  breaks  at  once  upon  the  traveller  like  the  efFecl  of 
enchantment. 

The  fecond  wonder  of  the  Peak  is  a  mountain,  fituated 
nine  or  ten  miles  north- weft  of  Chatfworth  Houfe,  called 
Mam- Tor,  a  name  which  fignifies  Mother  Toiver.  This 
mountain,  though  it  is  perpetually  mouldxing  away,  and  the 

earth 
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earth  and  ftones  are  falling  from  the  precipice  above  in  fuch 
quantities,  as  to  terrify  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  with  the 
noife,  is  yet  of  fuch  an  enormous  bulk,  that  the  decreafe  is  not 
perceived. 

The  third  wonder  is  Eden-Hole,  near  Chapel  in  the  Frith  : 
Eden-Kole  is  a  vaft  chafai  in  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  twenty- 
one  feet  wide,  and  more  than  forty  feet  long.  In  this  chafm, 
or  cave,  appears  the  mouth  of  a  pit,  the  depth  of  which  could 
never  be  fathomed  :  a  plummet  once  drew  884  yards,  which 
is  fomething  more  than  haif  a  mile,  of  line  after  it,  of  which 
the  laft  eighty  yards  were  wet,  but  no  bottom  was  found. 
Several  attempts  to  fathom  it  have  been  fince  made,  and  the 
plummet  has  Sometimes  {topped  at  half  that  depth,  owing  pro- 
bably to  its  refting  on  fome  of  the  protuberances  that  ftand  out 
from  the  fides.  That  fuch  protuberances  there  are,  is  proved 
by  an  experiment  conftantly  made,  to  fhew  its  great  depth  to 
thofe  that  vifit  the  place,  by  the  poor  people  that  attend  them, 
who  always  throw  fome  large  {tones  down  into  it,  which  are 
heard  to  ftrike  againft  the  irregularities  of  the  fide  with  a  fainter 
and  a  fainter  found,  that  is  at  length  gradually  loft.  The 
earl  of  Leicefter,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  hired  a  poor 
wretch  to  venture  down  in  a  bafket,  who,  after  he  had  de- 
fended two  hundred  ells,  was  drawn  up  again  j  but,  to  the 
great  difappointment  of  the  curious  enquirer,  he  had  loft  his 
fenfes,  and  in  a  few  days  after  died  delirious. 

The  fourth  wonder  of  the  Peak  is  a  medicinal  water,  which 
rifes  from  nine  fprings,  near  Buxton,  a  little  village,  not  far 
from  the  head  of  the  river  Wye,  whence  they  are  called  Bux- 
ton Wells.  The  bed  or  foil,  from  which  the  water  iftues,  is 
a  kind  of  marie ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  within  five  feet 
of  one  of  the  hot  fprings,  there  is  a  cold  one. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  waters,  both  for  drinking  and  bathing,  is 
much  recommended;  and  the  wells  are  therefore  greatly  fre- 
quented in  the  fummer  feafon.  The  water  is  laid  to  be  ful- 
phureous  and  faline  :  when  drank  it  creates  a  good  appetite, 
removes  obftruclions,  and,  if  mixed  with  the  chalybeat  water, 
with  which  this  place  alfo  abounds,  it  anfwers  all  the  inten- 
tions of  the  celebrated  waters  of  the  Bath  in  Somerfetmire,  or 
thofe  of  the  Hot  Well  below  Briftol.  The  ufe  of  this  water  by 
bathing,  has  been  recommended  by  phyficians  in  all  fcorbutic, 
rheumatic,  and  nervous  difcrders. 

Thefe  wells  are  inclofed  within  a  handfome  ftone  building, 
eredted  at  the  charge  of  George  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Here  is 
a  convenient  houfe  for  the  accommodation  of  ftrangers,  built 
at  the  charge  of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire.     There  is  a  bath- 
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room,  which  is  arched  over  head,  and  is  rendered  handfonte 
and  convenient.  The  bath  will  ace  ommodate  twenty  people 
at  a  time  to  walk  and  fwim  in.  The  temper  of  the  water  h 
blood  warm,  and  it  may  be  raifed  at  plealure  to  any  height. 

The  fifth  curiofity,  called  a  wonder,  is  the  fpring  called 
Tidefwell,  fituated  near  the  market-town  to  which  it  has 
given  its  name.  The  well  is  about  three  feet  deep,  and  three 
feet  wide  ;  and  the  water,  in  different  and  uncertain  periods  of 
time,  finks  and  rifes,  with  a  gurgling  noife,  two  thirds  of  the 
perpendicular  depth  of  the  well.  Many  conjectures  have  been 
formed  to  account  for  this  phenomenon.  Some  have  thought 
that  in  the  aqueduct  a  ftone  ftands  in  equili.  rio,  and  produces 
the  rife  and  fall  of  the  water  by  vibrating  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  what  fhould  produce 
this  vibration  at  uncertain  periods,  as  what  mould  produce 
the  rife  and  fall  of  the  water.  Others  imagine  that  thefe  ir- 
regular ebbings  and  Mowings,  as  well  as  the  gurgling  noife, 
are  occafioned  by  air,  which  agitates  or  prefles  the  water  from 
the  fubterraneous  cavities ;  but  thefe  do  not  tell  us  what  can  be 
fuppofed  firft  to  move  the  air:  others  have  imagined  the  fpring 
to  be  occafionally  fupplied  from  the  overflowings  of  fome  fub- 
terraneous body  of  wiiter  lying  upon  a  higher  level. 

The  fixth  wonder  of  the  Peak  is  a  cave,  called  Pool's  Hole, 
faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  one  Pool,  a  notorious  robber, 
who  being  outlawed,  fecreted  himfelf  here  from  juftice  ;  but 
-others  will  have  it  that  Pool  was  fome  hermit,  or  anchorite, 
who  made  choice  of  this  difmal  hole  for  his  cell.  Pool's  Hole 
is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  loftv  mountain,  called  Coitmofs, 
near  Buxton.  The  entrance  is  by  a  fmall  arch,  fo  very  low, 
"4hat  fuch  as  venture  into  it  are  forced  to  creep  upon  their  hands 
and  knees,  but  it  gradually  opens  into  a  vault  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and,  as  fome  have  pretended,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  high.  It  is  certainly  very  lofty,  and  looks  not 
■unlike  the  infide  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  In  a  cavern  to  the 
right,  called  Pool's  Chamber,  there  is  a  fine  echo,  though  it 
does  not  appear  of  what  kind  it  is;  and  the  found  of  a  cur- 
rent of.  water,  which  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  vault,  be- 
ing reverberated  on  each  fide,  very  much  enereafes  the  afto- 
nifhment  of  all  who  vifit  the  place.  Here  on  the  floor  are 
great  ridges  of  flones  ;  water  is  perpetually  diftilling  from  the 
roof  and  fides  of  this  vault;  and  the  drops,  before  they  fall, 
•  produce  a  pleafing  effect,  by  reflecting  numberlefs  rays  from 
the  candles  carried  by  the  guides  ;  they  alfo,  from  their  qua- 
lity, form  chryftal ligations  of  various  forms,  like  the  figures 
of  fret-work  j  -  and  in  fome  places^  having  been  long  accumu- 
lated 
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latcd  one  upon  another,  they  have  formed  large  mafTes,  bearing 
a  rude  refemblance  to  men,  lions,  dogs,  and  other  animals. 

In  this  cavity  is  a  column,  as  clear  as  alabafter,  called 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Pillar,  becaufe  it  is  pretended  me  went 
in  {o  far  ;  and  beyond  it  there  is  a  fteep  afcent,  for  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  which  terminates  in  a  hoilow  in  the  roof, 
called  the  Needle's  Eye  ;  in  which  when  the  guide  places  his 
candle,  it  looks  like  a  ftar  in  the  firmament.  If  a  piftol  be 
fired  near  the  Queen's  Pillar,  the  report  will  be  near  as  loud 
as  a  cannon.  There  is  another  paflage  by  which  people  ge- 
nerally return.  Not  far  from  this  place  are  two  fprings,  one 
cold  and  the  other  hot,  but  fo  near  one  another,  that  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  fame  hand  may  be  put  into  both 
itreams  at  the  fame  time. 

The  feventh  and  laft  wonder  of  the  Peak  is  a  cavern,  un- 
accountably called  the  Devil's  Arfe,  andfometimes  the  Peak's 
Arfe.  It  runs  under  a  fteep  hill,  about  fix  miles  north-weft 
of  Tidefwall,  by  an  horizontal  entrance  fixty  feet  wide,  and 
fomething  more  than  thirty  feet  high.  The  top  of  this  en- 
trance refembles  a  regular  arch,  chequered  with  ftones  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  from  which  petrifying  water  is  continual  y 
dropping.  Here  are  feveral  huts,  which  look  like  a  little  town, 
inhabited  by  a  fet  of  people  who  feem  in  a  great  meafure  to 
fubfift  by  guiding  ftrangers  into  the  cavern,  which  opens  at  the 
extremity  of  this  entrance.  The  outward  part  of  this  cave  is 
very  dark  ;  it  is  alfo  rendered  very  flippery,  by  a  current  of 
water  which  runs  acrofs  the  entrance  ;  and  the  rock  hangs  fo 
low,  that  it  is  necefiary  to  ftoop  in  order  to  go  under  it ;  but 
having  palled  this  place,  and  another  current,  which  fometimes 
cannot  be  waded,  the  arch  opens  again  to  a  third  current,  near 
which  are  large  banks  of  fand  ;  after  thofe  are  palled,  the  rock 
clofes. 

Various  particulars.^  Derbyfliire  fends  four  members  to  par- 
liament; two  knights  for  the  (hire,  and  two  burgeftes  for 
Derby  town.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry, 
and  in  the  midland  circuit.  It  contains  53  vicarages,  106  pa- 
rishes, and  near  500  villages.  Its  diviiion  is  into  five  hun- 
dreds, fuppofed  to  contain  21,155  houfes,  upwards  of  105,500 
inhabitants,  with  an  area  of  about  680,000  acres. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

Name. j  7  |LMiE  Englifh  Saxons  fo  called  this  count j 
J_  from  the  ancient  Britifh  names  Deunan  and 
Deuffheynt,  which  fignify  Deep  V  allies,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  towns  and  villages  in  this  diftricTt  being  in  a  lew  fituation. 

Air  and  foil.']  The  air  of  this  county  is  mild  in  the  valiiesj, 
and  fharp  on  the  hills  ;  but  in  general  it  is  pleafant  and  healthy. 
The  foil  is  various:  in  the  weftern  parts  it  is  coarfe,  moorifh, 
and  barren,  and  in  many  places  a  friff  clay,  which  the  water 
cannot  penetrate ;  it  is  therefore  bad  for  fheep,  which  are  here 
not  only  fmall,  but  very  fubjecl  to  the  rot,  efpecially  in  wet 
feafons.  This  part  of  the  county  is,  however,  happily  adapte4 
to  the  breeding  of  fine  oxen,  which  the  Somerfetfhire  drovers 
purchafe  in  great  numbers,  and  fatten  for  the  London  markets. 
in  the  northern  parts  of  this  county  the  foil  is  dry,  and  abounds 
with  downs,  which  afford  excellent  pafture  for  fheep,  and 
which,  being  well  drelTed  with  lime,  dung  and  fand,  yield 
good  crops  of  corn,  though  not  equal  to  thole  produced  in  the 
middle  parts  of  the  county,  where  there  is  in  fome  places  a 
rich  marie  for  manuring  the  ground  ;  and  in  others  a  fertile 
fandy  foil.  In  the  eaftern  parts  of  Devonfh-ire  the  foil  is 
ftrong,  of  a  deep  red,  intermixed  with  loam,  and  produce* 
great  crops  of  corn,  and  the  heft  peafe  in  Britain.  There 
are  a  few  villages  north-weft,  of  Dartmouth,  which  are  famous 
for  an  excellent  rourm  cvder,  faid  to  be  the  beft  in  the  king- 
dom,  and  fo  near  wine,  that  the  vintners  mix  it  with  port. 
Mofl  barren  places  here  are  rendered  fruitful  by  a  fhell  fand, 
fuch  as  that  ufed  in  Cornwall  ;  and  in  places  remote  from  the 
fea,  where  this  fand  cannot  be  eafily  got,  the  turf,  or  furface 
of  the  ground,  is  fhaved  off  and  burnt  to  aflies,  which  is  a 
good  fuccedaneum.  The  fouthcrn  parts  of  this  county  are 
much  the  molt  fertile,  and  are  therefore  called  the  garden  of 
Devonlhire. 

Natural  productions.']  As  this  county  abounds  in  fine  rivers-, 
falmon  is  here  not  only  excellent,  but  in  great  plenty. 

There  arc  alfo,  in  this  county,  mines  of  lead,  tin,  and  fil~ 
ver,  but  fcarcely  worth  the  working. 

Its  manufactures  are  kerfies,  ferges,  long  ells,  lhalloons, 
narrow  cloths,  and  bone-lace  ;  in  which,  and  in  corn,  cattle, 
wool,  and  fea-fifh,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  conquerable 
trade. 

Among  the  towns  in  this  county?  Plymouth  deferves  parti- 
cular notice  -}  which,  from  a  fmall  fifhing  town,  is   become 
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the  largeft  in  the  county,  and  is  thought  to  contain  near  as 
many  inhabitants  as  the  city  of  Exeter.  Its  port,  which  con* 
iifts  of  two  harbours,  capable  of  containing  one  thoufand  fails 
has  rendered  it  one  of  the  chief  magazines  in  England.  It  is 
defended  by  feveral  forts,  mounted  with  near  three  hundred 
guns,  and  particularly  by  a  ftrong  citadel,  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  before  the  mouth  of  the  haibour.  This 
citadel,  the  walls  of  which  include  at  leaft  two  acres  of  ground, 
has  five  regular  baftions,  contains  a  large  magazine  of  ftores, 
and  mounfs  165  guns.  The  inlet  of  the  fea,  which  runs  fome 
miles  up  the  country,  at  the  mouth  of  the  1  amar  is  called  the 
Hamouze  ;  and  that  which  receives  the  little  river  Plym  is 
called  Catwater.  About  two  miles  up  the  Hamouze  are  two 
docks,  one  wet  and  the  other  dry,  with  a  bafon  200  feet 
fquare  ;  they  are  hewn  out  of  a  mine  of  flate,  and  lined  with 
Portland  ftone.  The  dry  dock  is  formed  after  the  model  of  a 
flrft  rate  man  of  war ;  and  the  wet  dock  will  contain  five  firft 
rates.  The  docks  and  bafon  were  conftructed  in  the  reign  of 
king  William  the  Third  ;  and  in  this  place  there  are  conve- 
niences of  all  kinds  for  building  and  repairing  fhips  ;  and  the 
whole  forms  as  compleat,  though  not  fo  large  an  arfenal,  as 
zny  in  the  kingdom. 

The  (hips  that  are  homeward  bound  generally  put  into  this 
port  for  pilots  to  carry  them  up  the  Channel ;  and,  in  time 
of  war,  the  convoys  for  fhips  outward  bound  generally  ren- 
dezvous here. 

In  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound  there  is  a  rock,  called 
Edyftone  Rock,  which  is  covered  at  high  water,  and  on  which 
a  light-houfe  was  built,  by  one  Winftanly,  in  1696.  This 
light-houfe  was  blown  down  by  a  hurricane  that  happened  in 
November,  1703;  and  the  ingenious  builder,  with  feveral 
Other  perfons  that  were  in  it,  perifhed  in  its  ruins  :  another 
light-houfe,  however,  was  erected,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
parliament  of  the  fifth  of  queen  Anne  ;  which  too  has  been  de- 
ftroyed,  and  another  light-houfe  is  now  finiihed. 

At  Brixham,  a  village  about  three  miles  weft  of  Dartmouth, 
is  a  fpring,  called  Lay  Well,  which  ebbs  and  flows  from  one 
to  eleven  times  in  an  hour.  The  rile  and  fall  of  it,  at  a  medi- 
um, is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  area  of  the  bafon 
into  which  it  is  received  is  about  twenty  feet.  It  fometimes 
bubbles  up  like  a  boiling  pot :  the  water,  which  is  as  clear  as 
cryftal,  is  very  cold  in  the  fummer,  yet  never  freezes  in  the 
winter.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  have  a  notion  that,  in 
Tome  fevers,  it  is  medicinal. 
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In  the  church  at  Tiverton  was  a  chapel  built  by  the  earls  of 
Devonshire  for  their  burial-place.  In  this  chapel,  which  is 
now  demolifhed,  there  was  a  monument  erected  for  Edward 
Courtney,  earl  of  Devonfhire,  and  his  countefs,  with  their 
effigies  in  alabafter.  It  was  richly  gilded,  and  inicribed  as 
follows  : 

Ho,  ho,  who  lies  here  ? 

'Tis  I,  the  good  earl  of  Devonfhire, 

With  Kate,  my  wife,  to  me  full  dear, 

We  liv'd  together  fifty-five  year. 

That  we  fpent,  we  had : 

That  we  left,  we  loft  ; 

That  we  gave,  we  have. 

Various  particulars.']  This  county,  including  two  knights 
for  the  fhire,  fends  twenty-fix  members  to  parliament,  two 
for  each  of  the  following  places  :  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Plymton, 
Totnefs,  Okehampton,  Honiton,  Barnftaple,  Taviftock,  Afh- 
burton,  Tiverton,  Beraldftone,  and  two  for  Clifton-Dart- 
mouth Hardnefs.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Exeter,  and  in  the 
vveftern  circuit.  The  number  of  vicarages  is  117,  of  parifhes 
394,  and  of  villages  about  1730.  It  is  divided  into  30 
hundreds,  containing  near  56,300  houfes,  281,500  inhabit- 
ants, and  thr  area  of  it  is  computed  at  190200  acres. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Name.]  t  g  1HE  prefent  name  of  this  county  is  immediately 
J_.  derived  from  the  Saxon  name  Douretta,  which 
fignifies  a  people  living  by  the  water  or  fea  fide. 

Air  and  Soil.]  The  air  of  this  county,  which  has  been 
often  ftiled  the  garden  of  England,  is  in  general  healthy. 
On  the  hills  it  is  fomewhat  fharp,  but  mild  and  pleafant  i-n 
the  vallies,  and  near  the  coaft.  The  foil  is  rich  and  fertile  ; 
the  northern  part,  which  was  formerly  overfpread  with  forefts, 
now  affords  good  palfure  for  black  cattle ;  and  the  fouthern 
part,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  line  downs,  feeds  an  incredible 
number  of  fheep. 

Natural  Preclusions.  ]  The  rivers  of  this  county  afford 
plenty  of  fifh ;  but  the  tench  and  eels  of  the  Stour  are  par- 
ticularly famous.  The  port  towns  fupply  the  inhabitants 
with  all  forts  of  fea  fiih,  and  the  rocks  upon  the  coaft 
abound  with  famphire  and  eringo.     Here  are  fwans,  geefe, 

and 
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and  ducks  without  number,  and  great  plenty  of  wood-cocks* 
pigeons,  pheafants,  partridges,  field-fares,  and  other  game* 
This  county  alfo  abounds  with  corn,  cattle,  wool,  hemp, 
and  timber. 

There  is  in  this  county  a  peninfula,  called  Portland  Ifland, 
the  fea  having  formerly  flowed  round  it,  though  it  is  now 
joined  to  the  main  by  a  beach,  called  Cheffil  Bank,  which 
the  furge  has  thrown  up.  It  is  fcarce  [even  miles  in  comppafs 
and  but  thinly  inhabited  ;  for  though  it  affords  plenty  of 
corn  and  pafture,  yet  wood  and  coal  are  fo  fcarce,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  forced  to  dry  the  dung  of  their  black  cattle 
for  fuel.  1  he  land  here  is  fo  high,  that  in  clear  weather  it 
gives  a  profpect  above  half  way  over  the  Englifh  Channel. 
The  iflahd  is  rendered  inaeceffible  by  high  and  dangerous 
rocks,  except  on  the  north  fide,  where  it  is  defended  by  a 
ftrong  caftle,  that  was  built  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
called  Portland  caftle,  and  another  erected  on  the  oppofite 
fhore,  called  Sandford-caftle.  Thefe  commandJall  fhips  that 
come  into  the  road,  which  for  its  ftrong  current  fetting  in 
from  the  Englifh  and  French  coafts,  is  called  Portland  Race, 
Thefe  currents  render  it  always  turbulent,  and  have  fre- 
quently driven  veffels  not  aware  of  them,  to  the  weft  of 
Portland,  and  wrecked  them  on  Cheffil  Bank ;  on  the  two 
points  of  which  there  are  light-houfes,  to  warn  the  mariner 
of  his  danger.  This  peninfula  is  famous  for  its  quarries  of 
excellent  ftone,  called  Portland  ftone,  reckoned  the  beft  in 
the  kingdom  for  duration  and  beauty. 

There  is  another  peninfula  of  this  county,  fuppofed  alfo 
to  have  been  once  furrounded  by  the  fea,  called  Purbeck 
Tfiand,  It  is  fituated  between  Warham  and  the  Englifh 
Channel ;  and  befides  a  very  ufeful  ftone,  called  Purbeck 
ftone,  furnifhes  fome  fine  marble,  and  the  beft  tobacco  pipe 
clay  in  the  world.  Befides  thefe  exports  this  county  is 
remarkable  for  its  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  its 
fine  ale. 

Curio/Ities.]  At  Hermitage,  a  village  about  feven  miles  fouth 
of  Sherborne,  there  is  a  chafm  in  the  earth,  whence  a  large 
plat  of  ground,  with  trees  and  hedges  upon  it,  was  removed 
intire  to  the  diftance  of  forty  rods,  by  an  earthquake,  which 
happened  on  the  thirteenth  of  January  1585. 

We  have  alfo  an  account  that  on  the  twentieth  of  June 
1653,  afhowerof  blood  fell  at  Pool  from  a  black  cloud,  and* 
tinged  the  herbage  with  red,  and  that  in  confirmation  of 
the  fact,  a  great  number  of  the  leaves  fo  tinged,  were  fent  to 
London  for  the  infpection  of  the  curious  of  th#  time. 
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At  Dorchefter  a  fire  broke  out  on  the  fixtn  of  Auguil 
1613,  which  confumed  300  houfes,  with  the  two  churches  of 
Trinity  and  All  Saints.  The  damage  was  computed  at 
200,oool.  but  no  life  was  loft. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  a  fire  broke  out  at  Bland- 
ford  which  deftroyed  the  whole  town  ;  and  on  the  fourth  of 
June  1731,  it  was  again  burnt,  600  houfes,  with  the  church 
and  other  public  buildings  being  deftroyed,  befides  a  village 
beyond  the  bridge,  in  which  only  twenty-fix  houfes  were  left 
ftanding.  The  progrefs  of  this  fire  was  fo  rapid,  and  the 
confternation  of  the  people  fo  great,  that  moft  of  their  goods 
and  merchandize  were  deftroyed  with  the  houfes  :  it  happened 
alfo  that  the  fmall-pox  raged  at  this  time  in  the  place,  with 
great  violence,  fo  that  many  of  the  fick,  who  were  taken  out 
of  bed  to  efcape  the  flames,  perilhed  in  the  fields. 

At  Mel  pain,  a  village  near  Bemifter,  lived  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  being  IherifF  of  Dorfetlhire  in  the  year  1533, 
ordered  all  prifon  doors  in  the  county  to  be  thrown  open  in  a 
frolic,  and  the  malefactors  to  be  let  at  liberty ;  but  after- 
wards reflecting  upon  the  folly  and  danger  of  what  he  had 
done,  he  applied  in  a  very  penitent  manner  to  Sir  Thomas 
Powlet,  who  was  then  lord  treafurer  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  to 
intercede  with  the  king  in  his  behalf;  Powlet  confented, 
and  one  of  More's  daughters,  who  were  coheirefles  of  his 
fortune,  which  was  very  great,  foon  after  married  Powlet's 
iecond  fon  ;  and  this  is  laid  to  have  been  made  the  condition 
of  his  interceifion. 

Antiquities. ~\  Dorfetlhire  is  that  diftricr.  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans  was  inhabited  by  the  Durotriges,  a  name 
purely  Britilh,  compounded  of  Dour,  water,  and  Trig,  an 
inhabitant,  and  fignifying  a  people  who  dwell  by  the  water  or 
fea  fide.  They  were  afterwards  by  the  Britons  called  Dourg- 
weir,  a  name  fynonymous  with  Durotriges.  At  the  fir  ft 
fettlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  this  county  was  part  of 
the  Weft  Saxon  kingdom,  and  continued  fotill  their  monarch 
Egbert,  having  fubdued  the  reft  of  the  Heptarchy,  became 
king  of  that  part  of  the  ifland  ca'.led  England.  After  the 
monarchy  was  fettled  in  Egbert,  moft  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
who  fucceeded  him,  admiring  the  beauty  of  this  cpun,ty, 
jefided  and  were  buried  in  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  Portland  were  formerly  reckoned  the 
beft  (lingers  in  England,  and  became  as  famous  among  their 
countrymen  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  of  Majorca  and 
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Minorca,  who  acquired  the  name  of  Baleares,  were  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Various  particulars.']  This  county  fends  twenty  members 
to  parliament,  whereof  two  are  knights  of  the  (hire,  and 
two  for  each  of  the  following  towns :  Dorchefter,  Pool, 
Lime,  Weymouth,  Melcomb-Regis,  (which,  tho'  united, 
each  lends  two)  Bridport,  Shaftfbury,  Wareham,  and  Corfe- 
Caftle.  It  lies  in  the  dioceie  of  Briftol,  and  in  the  weftern 
circuit.  It  reckons  68  vicarages  and  248  parilhcs.  It  is 
divided  into  28  hundreds,  containing  upwards  of  21,900 
houfes,  about  109,700  inhabitants,  and  an  area  of  772,000 
acres. 


DURHAM. 

Name.]  r  I  >  H  I  S  county  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Durham,  and  is  fome  times  called  the  Bifhopric, 
and  fometimes  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  having  for- 
merly been  a  kind  of  royalty,  under  the  jurifdiction  of  a 
bifhop,  fubordinate  to  the  crown. 

/fir,  Soil,  and  Natural  Produflions.']  The  air  of  this 
county  is  healthy,  and  though  fharp  in  the  weftern  parts,  is- 
yet  mild  and  pleafant  towards  the  fea,  the  warm  vapours  of 
which  mitigate  the  cold,  which,  in  a  fituation  fo  far  north, 
muft  be  fevere  in  the  winter  fcafon.  The  foil  is  alfo  dif- 
ferent ;  the  weftern  parts  are  mountainous  and  barren,  the 
reft  of  the  county  is  fruitful,  and,  like  the  fouthern  counties, 
beautifully  diverfificd  with  meadows,  paftures,  cornfields, 
and  woods.  It  abounds  with  inexhauftible  mines  of  lead 
and  iron,  and  particularly  coal,  called  Newcaftle-coal,  from 
Newcaftle  upon  Tine,  a  large  borough  town  in  Northum- 
berland, the  port  where  it  is  fhipped  to  fupply  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  greateft  part  of  England.  The  rivers 
abound  with  fifh,  particularly  falmon,  known  in  London  by 
the  name  of  Newcaftle  falmon  5  and  thefe  two  articles,  with 
an  excellent  kind  of  muftard,  include  the  whole  traffic  of  the. 
place.  The  coal  trade  of  this  county  is  one  great  nurfery 
for  feamen  ;  and  the  ports  of  the  Bifhopric  of  Durham 
fupply  the  royal  navy  with  more  men  than  any  other  county 
\n  the  kingdom. 

In  the  channel  of  the  Were,  a  little  below  Branfpeth,  a 
village  near  Durham,  there  are  many  very  large  ftones, 
which  are  never  covered  but  when  that  river  overflows,  and 
ever  which  if  water  is  poured,  it  will  in  a  fhort  time  become 
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brackifh  ;  and  at  Saltwater  Haugh,  not  far  diftant,  there  is  a 
fait  fpring  in  the  middle  of  the  Were,  which  is  beft  perceived 
in  the  fummer,  when  the  water  of  the  river  is  low  ;  then  it  is 
feen  bubbling  up.  The  water  of  this  fpring  tinges  all  the 
ftones  near  it  with  a  red  colour ;  it  is  as  fait  as  any  brine,  and 
when  boiled,  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of  bay  fait,  though 
not  fo  palatable  as  common  fait. 

Nefham,  a  village  upon  the  Tees,  fouth-eaft  of  Darling- 
ton, and  in  the  road  from  London  to  Durham,  is  remarkable 
for  a  ford  over  the  river,  where  the  bifhop,  at  his  firft  cominw 
to  take  pofTcffion  of  his  fee,  is  met  by  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Sockburn,  a  village 
fouth-eaft  of  Nefham,  upon  the  fame  river,  advances  into 
the  middle  of  the  ftream,  and  prefents  him  with  a  faulchion, 
as  an  emblem  of  his  temporal  power,  which  he  returns  to  him 
again,  and  then  proceeds  on  his  way. 

Sheales,  in  this  county,  is  of  confiderable  note  for  its  fait 
works,  there  being  in  this  place  above  200  pans  for  boiling 
the  fea  water  into  fait,  which  are  faid  to  require  100,000 
chaldrons  of  coals  every  year.  The  fait  made  here  fupplies 
London,  all  the  intermediate  country,  and  every  place  that 
is  fupplied  with  that  commodity  by  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Thames. 

Various  particulars.']  The  bifhoprick  of  Durham  fends 
four  members  to  parliament  ;  viz.  two  knights  for  the 
county,  and  two  burgefles  for  Durham.  It  lies  in  the 
diocefe  of  its  own  name,  and  the  northern  circuit,  though  as 
a  county  palatine  it  might  have  judges  peculiar  to  itfelf.  It 
contains  59  vicarages,  118  parifhes,  near  230  villages,  15,980 
houfes,  and  79,900  inhabitants. 


ESSEX. 

Name."]  ?  pHE  name  EiTex  is  a  contraction  of  the  ancient 
J_      Saxon  names,  fomewhat  of  fimilar  found,  im- 
porting its  eaftern  fituation,  and  which  the  Normans  changed 
into  EiTexfa. 

Air.~\  The  air  of  this  county  in  general  is  unhealthy, 
efpecially  to  ftrangers.  Some  parts  of  it,  particularly  the 
hundreds  of  Rochford  and  Dengy,  bordering  upon  the  fea 
and  the  Thames,  are  a  rotten  oozy  foil ;  the  country  is 
fcefides  full  of  marfh.es  and  fens,  which  produce  noifome  and 
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pernicious  vapours,  and  fubjecl:  the  inhabitants  to  agues  and 
fuch  other  disorders  as  ufually  rile  from  a  moift  and  putrid 
atmofphere.  But  great  part  of  the  weftern  and  northern 
divifions  of  the  county  is  as  healthy  as  any  other  diftricr,  in 
the  ifiand. 

Soil,  and  Natural  Productions.  ]  It  is  obferved  of  this 
county  that  the  foil  is  generally  beft  where  the  air  is  worll ; 
for  the  fenny  hundreds  that  border  upon  the  fea  and  the 
Thames,  abound  with  rich  paftures  and  corn  lands  ;  but  in 
moft  of  the  inland  parts  the  foil  is  chiefly  gravel  and  fand, 
and  fit  neither  for  coin  or  grafs.  The  northern  parts  of  this 
county  are  remarkable  for  the  production  of  faffron  ;  and  in 
fome  of  thefe  parts  the  foil  is  (o  rich,  that  after  three  crops 
of  faffron,  it  will  yield  good  barley  for  twenty  years  to- 
gether, without  dunging.  Other  parts  of  Effex  yield  hops 
in  great  abundance ;  in  general  it  has  plenty  of  wood ; 
and  no  county  in  England  is  better  ftored  with  proviflons  of 
every  kind. 

It  furnimes  the  markets  of  London  with  corn,  fat  oxen, 
and  fheep.  There  is  always  a  good  breed  of  ferviceable 
horfes  in  the  marfhes  and  great  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fea  ani 
river  fifli,  but  efpecially  oyfters,  in  its  waters.  It  abounds 
with  wild-fowl,  and  by  the  fea  fide  the  inhabitants  have  decoys 
for  ducks,  that  in  the  winter  feafon  are  generally  of  great 
.emolument  to  the  owners. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county  are  cloths  and 
fruffs,  but  particularly  baize  and  fays,  of  which,  not  half 
a  century  ago,  fuch  quantities  were  exported  to  Spain  and 
the  Spanifh  colonies  in  America,  to  cioath  the  nuns  and 
friars,  that  there  has  often  been  a  return  from  London  of 
30,oool.  a-wcek  in  ready  money,  to  Colchefter  only,  and  a 
few  fmall  towns  round  it. 

At  Dagcnham,  a  village  near  Barking,  the  river  Thames 
broke  in  fome  time  ago,  and  overflowed  a  tract,  of  near  5000 
acres  of  land,  lince  called  Pagcnham  Breach  ;  but  after  ten 
years  inundation,  and  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  to  drain  the 
land,  and  reduce  the  water  to  its  former  channel,  it  was  at 
length  happily  effected  by  captain  Perry,  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  federal  years  employed  bv  Peter  the  Great,  Czar 
of  Mufcovy,  in  his  works  at  Vcronitza,  a  city  upon  the 
river  Don. 

The  fpring  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  between  Beacon 
Hill  and  the  town  of  Harwich,  petrifies  not  only  the  earth, 
that  falls  into  it  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  but  wood  alio  ;  and 
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a  large  piece  of  wood  thus  petrified,  is  preferved  in   the  re- 

pofitory  of  the  Royal  Society. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  cliff,  in  a  ftratum  of  ftone,  have 
been  found  a  great  variety  of  fhells,  both  of  the  turbinated 
and  bivalve  kinds ;  and  upon  the  fhore,  under  the  hill,  is 
found  the  ftone  from  which  our  common  copperas  is  pre- 
pared, and  which  the  people  here  for  that  reafon  call  copperas 
ftone.  To  prepare  copperas  from  thefe  ftones,  they  are  mixed 
with  earth,  and  difpofed  into  light  beds,  above  ground,  where 
they  diffolve  by  the  rains  and  dews;  this  folution  is  .received 
into  trunks,  properly  difpofed,  which  conduct,  it  into  a 
large  leaden  cittern,  whence  it  is  again  conveyed  into  a 
leaden  boiler,  where,  after  boiling  fome  time,  it  is  drawn 
off  into  coolers,  where  it  fhoots  into  cryftals.  Thefe 
ftones  are  alfo  found  in  fome  places  on  the  coaft  of  Kent, 
where  there  are  works  of  the  like  kind  for  making  copperas 
from  them. 

Dunmow  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  the  Caefaromagus  of  the  Romans  ;  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  road  between  this  place  and  Colchefter,  there 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  way,  which 
the  inhabitants  call  the  Street,  probably  from  Strata,  a  word 
by  which  Bede  and  fome  other  ancient  writers  denominate  a 
Roman  road.  Here  was  formerly  a  priory ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded, that  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  the  lord 
Fitzwalter  inftituted  a  cuttom,  that  whatever  married  man 
made  oath,  kneeling  upon  two  fharp  pointed  ftones  in  the 
church-yard  of  the  priory,  that  for  a  year  and  a  day  after 
marriage,  he  neither  direclly  nor  indireclly,  fleeping  or 
waking,'  repented  his  bargain,  had  any  quarrel  with  his  wife, 
or  any  way  tranfgreffed  his  nuptial  obligation,  fuch  married 
man  fhould  be  intitled  to  a  flitch  of  bacon.  The  records 
of  this  place  mention  no  lefs  than  four  perfons  who  have 
claimed  and  received  the  bacon  ;  one  of  them  was  fo  lately  as 
the  year  1748. 

There  is  a  cuftom  in  the  town  of  Maldon,  that  if  a  man 
dies  inteftate,  his  lands  and  tenements  defcend  to  his  youngeft 
fon,  or  if  he  dies  without  ifTue,  to  his  youngeft  brother. 
This  cuttom  is  called  Borough  Engliih,  and  isfaid  to  have 
been  originally  much  more  general,  and  to  have  taken  its 
rife  from  the  wanton  and  diabolical  tyranny  of  the  ancient 
feudal  lords,  who,  when  any  of  thofe  who  held  under  them 
married,  claimed  the  firft  night  with  the  bride  :  as  fome  doubt 
therefore  naturally   arofe   whether   the    firft:  born  child  was 
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legitimate,  a  cuftom  was  eftablifhed  to  cut  fuch  child  off  frotrf 
its  inheritance,  and  as  the  moll  diftant  from  fufpicion,  the 
youngeft  was  preferred  in  its  ftead. 

Various  particulars.']  EfTex  fends  eight  members  to  par- 
liament, viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  burgefTes 
for  each  of  the  following  towns,  Colchefter,  Harwich,  and 
Maiden.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  London  and  the  home 
circuit.  It  contains  125  vicarages,  415  parifhes,  and  1100 
villages.  Its  divifion  is  into  eighteen  hundreds,  containing 
about  34,800  houfes,  174,000  inhabitants,  and  1,240.000 
acres. 


GLOCESTERSHIRE. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE,  or  Gloucefterfhire,  takes  its 
name  from  the  city  of  Glocefter.  'Tis  generally  divided 
into  three  diftri&s.  The  eaftern  part  of  the  county,  bor- 
dering upon  Warwickfhire,  Oxfordfhire,  and  Berkshire, 
is  called  Cotefwould  ;  the  middle  part,  the  Vale  of  Glo- 
cefter ;  and  the  triangular  part,  included  between  the  Wye, 
the  Severn,  and  a  fmall  river  called  the  Leden,  is  called  the 
Foreft  of  Dean.  The  Vale  of  Glocefter  manifeftly  derived 
its  name  from  its  fituation,  and  the  Foreft  was  probably 
called  the  Foreft  of  Dean,  from  Dean,  the  principal  town  in 
the  diftricf ;  fome  have  fuppofed  the  word  Dean  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Arden,  a  name  ufed  both  by  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons  to  fignify  a  wood  ;  and  there  is  a  wood  in  War- 
wickfhire called  Arden  to  this  day. 

Air.']  Though  the  air  of  this  county  is  equally  healthy 
throughout,  yet  it  is  in  other  refpects  very  different  ;  for 
Cotefwould  being  a  hilly  country,  the  air  there  is  very  fharp, 
but  in  the  Vale  it  is  foft  and  mild,  even  in  winter ;  fuch 
indeed  is  the  difference,  that  of  Cotefwould  it  is  commonly 
laid,  eight  months  in  the  year  are  winter,  and  the  other 
four  too  cold  for  fummer ;  and  of  the  Vale,  that  eight 
months  are  fummer,  and  the  other  four  too  warm  for 
winter. 

Soil,  and  Natural  Produflions.]  Cotefwould  being  thus 
expofed,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  the  corn 
is  fo  flow  in  coming  up,  that,  *  as  long  a  coming  as  Cotef- 
would barley,'  is  become  a  proverb  of  the  county  ;  the  hills 
of  Cotefwould  however  afford  excellent  pafturage,  and  great 
numbers  of  fheepare  fed  upon  them,  whofe  wool  is  remark- 
ably fine  3  the  breed  of  Iheep  which  produce  the  fine  Spanilrx 
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wool,  is  faid  to  have  been  raifed  from  fome  of  thefe  fheep>, 
which  were  lent  as  a  prefent  by  one  of  our  kings  to  a  kino- 
cf  Spain. 

In  the  Vale  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  paftures  are  alfo 
very  rich.  The  cheefe,  called  Glocefter  cheefe,  is  made  in 
this  part  of  the  county,  and,  next  to  that  of  CHefhire,  is  the 
beft  in  England.  The  foreft  of  Dean,  which  contains  30,00a 
acres,  being  twenty  miles  long  and  ten  broad,  was  formerly 
covered  with  wood,  and  was  then  a  harbour  for  robbers,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  banks  of  the  Severn ;  fo  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  an  act  of  parliament  was  made  on  purpofe 
to  fupprefs  them.  The  woods  have  been  fince  reduced  to  nar- 
rower bounds,  by  clearing  great  part  of  the  ground,  where 
many  towns  and  villages  have  been  built.  The  oaks  that  grow 
where  the  woods  are  frill  preferved,  are  reckoned  the  belt  in 
England  ;  and  from  this  foreft  moft  part  of  the  timber  formerly- 
employed  in  fhip-building  was  brought ;  which  was  fo  well 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  that,  when  they  fitted  out  their  fa- 
mous Armada  in  1558,  to  invade  England,  the  people  who 
had  the  direction  of  that  expedition,  were  exprefsly  ordered 
to  deftroy  this  foreft,  as  the  moft  fpeedy  and  effectual  way  to 
ruin  our  marine  j  on  the  other  hand,  to  cultivate  and  pre- 
ferve  the  wood  in  a  fufficient  part  of  this  diftnct,  has  been 
the  conftant  care  of  our  legislature.  Great  part  of  it  was 
inclofed  by  an  act  of  parliament  palled  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  the  Second  ;  and  fome  time  ago,  many  cottages 
which  had  been  built  in  and  near  the  woods,  were  ordered  to 
be  pulled  down,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  damaged  the  trees, 
by  cutting  or  lopping  them  for  fuel.  In  this  part  of  the 
county  there  are  alfo  many  rich  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  for 
the  working  of  which  feveral  acts  of  parliament  have  paffed  ; 
and  at  Taynton,  a  little  village  near  Newent,  a  market 
town  of  this  county,  a  gold  mine  was  difcovercd  about  the 
year  1700,  of  which  a  leafe  was  granted  to  fome  refiners, 
who  extracted  fome  gold  from  the  ore,  but  did  not  go  on 
with  the  work,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  gold  was  fo  imall, 
as  not  always  toanfwer  the  expence  of  the  feparation. 

Befides  thefe  advantages,  this  country  abounds  with  grain, 
cattle,  fowl,  and  game ;  the  inhabitants  have  alfo  bacon  and 
cyder  in  great  plenty,  each  excellent  in  its  kind,  and  the, 
rivers  afford  great  quantities  of  fifh,  efpecially  the  Severn, 
which  abounds  with  falmon,  lampreys  and  conger  eels. 

Mann f aft ures.~\  The  principal  manufacture  of  this  county 
is  woollen  cloth  ;  and  it  was  computed,  that  before  our  wool 
began  to  be  clandeftinely  exported  to  France,  50,000  pieces 
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of  cloth  were  made  yearly  in  this  county,  which  being  efti- 
mated  at  ten  pounds  a-piece,  the  fine  with  ihe  coarfe,  amounts 
to  500,000 1. 

Curiojkies.]  It  is  remarkable  of  the  river  Severn,  that  the 
tides  axe  higher  one  year  at  the  full  moon,  and  the  fucceeding 
year  at  the  new  moon  ;  and  that  one  year  the  night  tides  are 
higher  than  the  day  tides,  and  the  next  year  the  day  tides 
higher  than  the  night  tides  :  it  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  the 
tide  of  the  river  Wye,  at  Chepftow-bridge,  frequently  rifes  to 
the  height  of  feventy  feet  above  low  water  mark ;  and  in 
1738,  the  bridge  was  much  damaged  by  the  fwell  of  the 
river  greatly  above  that  height. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  near  Briftol,  is  a  very 
high  and  fteep  rock,  called  St.  Vincent's  Rock  ;  and  on  the 
oppofite  bank  is  the  county  of  Somerfet-  There  are  other 
rocks  of  an  equal  fize,  which,  with  the  river  flowing  below, 
them,  afford  a  very  ftriking  and  romantic  profpect,  which  is 
heightened  by  the  ihips  and  other  vefTels  that  are  continually 
pafling  between  them,  to  and  from  Briftol.  In  St.  Vincent's 
rock  is  found  a  kind  of  fpars,  commonly  called  Briftol  ftones, 
which,  before  the  compofition  called  French  pafte  was  in- 
vented, were  prized  for  their  luftre,  which  came  nearer  to  that 
of  a  diamond  than  any  thing  then  known. 

At  Bifley,  a  village  near  Stroud,  was  born  and  educated, 
the  famous  friar  Bacon,  who,  from  his  fuperior  learning,  and 
in  particular  his  mathematical  knowledge,  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  conjurer.     He  died  in  the  year  1284. 

Aniient  cu/foms]  The  inhabitants  of  this  county  have  a 
proverb,  "  the  father  to  the  bough,  the  fon  to  the  plough," 
which  alludes  to  an  ancient  privilege,  by  which  the  eftate  of 
a  father,  though  a  felon,  descended  to  the  fon.  This  privi- 
lege was  confirmed  to  them  by  a  ftatute  of  the  feventh  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  but  it  has  not  been  claimed  many  years. 
The  cuftom  called  Borough  Englifh,  ftill  remains  in  many 
parts  of  this  county.  It  is  alio  a  cuftom  at  the  miners 
court,  in  the  Foreft  of  Dean,  for  a  miner  who  gives  tefti- 
mony  as  a  witnefs,  to  wear  a  particular  cap  ;  and  that  he 
may  not  defile  holy  writ  with  unclean  hands,  he  touches  the 
Bible,  when  the  oath  is  adminiftered  to  him,  with  a  ftick. 

Various  particulars.]  Gloucefterfhire  fends  eight  members 
to  parliament;  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  burgefTes 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs,  Gloucefter,  Cirencefter, 
and  Tewkefbury.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Gloucefter,  and 
the  Oxford  circuit.  It  contains  96  vicarages,  280  parifhes, 
and  upwards  of  1200  villages.  The  divilion  is  into  21  hun- 
dreds 
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dreds,  containing  about  26,760  houfes,  and  133,800  inha- 
bitants. The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  800,000 
acres. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

Name.]'  I  A  H  I  S  county  had  its  name  from  the  county  town 
X     of  Hampton,  imce  called  Southampton. 

Jf$r,  foil,  and  natural  productions.]  The  air  of  this  county 
Is  for  the  mod  part  pure  and  healthy,  efpecially  upon  the 
downs,  which  crofs  the  county  from  eaft  to  weft,  ^dividing  it 
nearly  into  equal  parts ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  the  vapours 
in  the  low  grounds  that  are  next  the  fea,  are  not  fo  pernici- 
ous as  in  other  countries.  The  hilly  parts  are  barren,  and 
fit  only  for  fheep,  but  the  lower  grounds  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  grain,  particularly  wheat  and  barley.  Upon  the 
fea  coaft  of  this  county,  they  have  a  particular  method  of 
fencing  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  tides,  which  is,  by  lay- 
ing the  banks  with  a  weed  they  call  fea-oar,  whofe  (lender 
but  ftrong  filaments,  are  more  durable  than  even  walls  of 
ftone.  In  the  breed  of  horned  cattle  here,  there  is  nothing 
particular ;  but  in  fheep  and  hogs,  this  county  excels  all 
others.  The  fheep  are  remarkably  fine,  both  in  their  flefh 
and  their  wool,  and  as  the  hogs  are  never  put  into  (lyes,  but 
fupplied  with  great  plenty  of  acorns,  the  bacon  is  by  far  the 
beft  in  England.  Hampfhire  is  alfo  particularly  famous  for 
its  honey,  of  which  it  is  faid  to  produce  the  beft  and  the 
word:  in  Britain  ;  the  honey  collected  upon  the  heath  is 
reckoned  the  word,  and  that  of  the  champain  country  the 
belt.  This  county  is  abundantly  fupplied  with  fea  and  river 
fifti,  as  well  as  with  game  of  all  kinds.  It  has  more  wood 
than  any  other  county  in  England,  efpecially  oak,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  Englifh  navy  is  built?  and  repaired  with  the 
timber  of  this  county. 

Manufactures.]  The  chief  manufacture  is  kerfeys  and  cloth, 
in  which  a  good  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  ;  from  the  many 
ports  and  harbours  with  which  this  country  abounds. 

Among  the  curioiities  of  this  county  may  be  reckoned  the 
city  of  Winohefter.  The  date  of  the  firft  building  of  which, 
is  fixed  at  nine  hundred  years  before  our  Saviour's  nativity. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  place  much  frequented, 
feme  fay  by  reafon  of  the  looms  which  were  worked  there  on 
the  private  account  of  the  emperors.  The  Weft  Saxon  kings 
frequently  rehded  there,  and  after  the  Norman  conquerl ,  we 
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find  fevera!  important  affairs  tranfa&ed  in  that  city.  King 
Charles  the  Second  was  fo  charmed  with  the  delightful  coun- 
try which  furrounus  it,  that  he  began  a  palace  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Weft  Gate,  where  the  caftfe  Rood,  on  an  emi- 
nence commanding  the  town  j  but  that  king's  death,  and  the 
revolution  which  foon  followed,  put  a  ftop  to  this  defign. 
The  cathedral,  a  venerable  fabrick,  was  feveral  ages  build- 
ing, and  at  laft  finifhecl  by  William  of  Wickham,  whom  we 
fha.ll  have  occafion  to  mention  hereafter.  The  choir  feats, 
the  bifhop's  throne,  the  font  and  the  altar,  are  all  curious  in 
their  kind.  The  many  antient  monuments  here,  fhew  how 
much  this  place  has  been  regarded  in  former  ages. — The 
buildings  in  the  town,  like  the  cathedral,  though  not  very 
magnificent,  yet  from  their  air  of  antiquity  have  a  venerable 
appearance  ;  the  ftreets  are  fpacious  and  neat,  and  the  fub- 
urbs  without  the  walls  large,  fo  that  it  meafures  from  eaft  to 
weft  a  mile.  In  the  fouth  fuburbs  ftands  the  college  which 
the  great  William  of  Wickham,  bifhop  of  this  fee  in  king 
Edward  the  Third's  time,  built  to  promote  learning,  knowing 
by  experience  how  much  the  want  of  it  is  prejudicial  to  the 
greateft  natural  genius.  Not  far  from  hence  is  St.  Crofs's,  an 
hofpital  for  thirteen  brothers,  with  a  daily  allowance  of  bread 
and  beer  for  poor  travellers. 

The  chief  manufacture  is  kerfeys  and  cloth,  in  which  a 
good  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  from  the  many  ports  and 
harbours  with  which  this  country  abounds. 

Portfmouth,  which  may  be  called  the  key  of  England, 
and  is  the  only  regular  fortification  in  the  kingdom,  was  be- 
gun by  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  augmented  by  Henry  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  ;  queen  Elizabeth  alio,  was  at  fo  greac 
an  expence  in  improving  the  works  here,  that  nothing  was 
thought  wanting  to  compieat  them  :  but  king  Charles  the 
Second  added  very  much  to  their  ftrength,  extent,  and  mag- 
nificence, and  made  this  one  of  the  principal  harbours  in  the 
kingdom,  for  laying  up  the  royal  navy;  he  furnifhed  it  with 
wet  and  dry  docks,  ftore-houfes,  rope-yard?,  and  all  mate- 
rials for  building,  repairing,  rigging,  arming,  victualling, 
and  compleatly  fitting  to  fea,  fhips  of  war  of  all  rates.  At 
this  place  all  our  fleets  of  force,  and  all  fquadrons  appointed 
as  convoys  to  our  trade,  homeward  or  outward  bound,  ccn- 
ftantly  rendezvous,  and  a  thouiknd  fail  may  ride  here  in  per- 
fect fecurity. 

The  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  is  fcrirce  fo  broad  as  the 
river  Thames  is  at  Weftminfrer,  is,  upon   the  Portfmcuta 
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fide,  defended  by  a  caftle  called  South  Sea  Caflle,  built  by 
king  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  fituated  about  a  mile  and  an  half 
fouth  of  the  town. 

The  town  of  Portfmouth  is  fortified,  on  the  land  fide,  by 
works  railed  of  late  years,  about  the  docks  and  yards  ;  and,, 
within  thefe  few  years,  the  government  has  bought  more 
ground  for  additional  works ;  and  no  doubt  this  town  may  be 
made  impregnable,  as  well  by  land  as  by  lea,  fince  a  mallow 
water  may  be  brought  quite  round  it. 

Here  arc  dwelling  houfes,  with  ample  accommodations  for 
a  commiflioner  of  the  navy,  and  all  the  fubordinate  officers 
and  mafter  workmen,  neceffary  for  the  conftant  fervice  of  the 
navy  in  this  port  day  and  night ;  and  the  contents  of  the 
vards  and  ftore-houfes  are  laid  up  in  fuch  order,  that  the 
workmen  can  readily  find  any  implement  even  in  the  dark. 
The  quantities  of  military  and  naval  frorcs  of  all  kinds,  that 
are  laid  up  here,  are  immenfe.  The  rope-houle  is  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  fome  of  the  cables  fo  large,  that 
one  hundred  men  are  required  to  work  upon  them  at  a  time  ; 
and  this  labour,  though  divided  among  lb  many,  is  notwith- 
ftanding  fo  violent,  that  the  men  can  work  at  it  only  four 
hours  in  a  day.  The  number  of  men  continually  employed  in 
the  yard  is  never  lefs  than  a  thoufand.  The  docks  and  yards  re- 
iemble  adiffincl:  town,  and  are  a  kind  of  marine  corporation 
within  themfelves. 

The  Ijle  oflVight.~\  The  prefent  name  of  this  ifland  ap- 
pears to  have  been  immediately  derived  from  the  Roman 
names  Vecla,  Veclis,  and  Vidtelis  ;  the  origin  of  which 
names  doth  not  with  any  certainty  appear. 

Jir,  foil,  and  natural  productions.]  The  air  of  this  ifland  is 
pleafant  and  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  ftour 
and  vigorous,  and  live  to  a  great  age. 

The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  the  north  part  of  the  ifland  being 
excellent  pafturage  and  meadow  ground,  and  the  fouth  part. 
a  fine  corn  country.  Through  the  middle  of  the  ifland, 
from  eafr.  to  weft,  there  runs  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
yield  plenty  of  pafture  for  fheep  ;  and  the  wool  of  the  fheep 
fed  in  thefe  mountains,  being  reckoned  as  good  as  any  in 
England,  turns  out  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants. 
Here  is  found  the  milk-white  tobacco-pipeclay,  called  Creta, 
by  writers  of  natural  hiflory,  of  which  great  quantities  are 
exported  from  hence,  together  with  very  fine  fand,  of  which 
tlrinking-glafles  are  made.  Here  is  abundance  of  fea-fifh  of  all 
kinds,  great  plenty  of  hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  pheafants, 
lapwings,  and  other  wild-  fowl*     In  this  ifland  ai?e  two  parka 
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well  {locked  with  deer;  but  there  being  only  one  foreft,  wood 
is  i'o  fcarce,  that  it  is  imported  hither  in  great  quantities  from 
the  continent.  It  has  been  obfervcd  of  this  ifland,  that  it 
yields  more  corn  in  one  year,  than  the  inhabitants  confume  in 
feven  ;  and  therefore  great  quantities  of  cprn  are  annually  ex- 
ported from  this  place. 

Nature  has  fortified  this  ifland  almofi  all  round  with  rocks ; 
and  where  thefe  are  wanting,  art  has  fupplied  the  deficiency 
with  caftles,  forts,  and  block-houfesj  to  defend  it  againft  any 
hoftile  invafion.  The  mod  dangerous  of  thefe  rocks  are  the 
Shingles  and  the  Needles  upon  the  weft  fide  of  it ;  the  Bram- 
ble and  the  Middle  on  the  north,  and  the  Mixon  on  the  eafl. 

Various  particulars.]  Hampfhire  fends  twenty  members  to 
parliament ;  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  burgeffes  for 
each  of  the  following  towns :  Southampton,  Winchefter, 
Portfmouth,  Petersfield,  Stockbridge,  Chrift-church,  Lyming- 
ton,  Whit-church,  and  Andover.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of 
Winchefter,  and  in  the  weftern  circuit.  It  numbers  77  vicar- 
ages, 253  parifhes,  and  1062  villages.  Its  divifion  is  into 
33  hundreds,  containing  about  26,850  houfes,  and  134,200 
inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  1,312,500 
acres. 


HER  E.F  O  R  D  S  H  I  R  E. 

Name]  r  |  >  HIS  county  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of 
J[     Hereford,    a   bifhop's    fee,    and   the   county- 
town. 

Air.  foil,  and  natural  productions.]  The  air  of  this  county  is 
pure,  and  confequently  healthy,  particularly  between  the  ri- 
vers Wye  and  Severn,  which  has  given  occafion  to  a  proverb 
very  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  :  "  Blefled. 
is  the  eye  between  Severn  and  Wye."  The  foil  of  Hereford- 
fhire  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  fine  pafture  and  great  quan- 
tities of  corn ;  it  is  alfo  well  flocked  with  wood,  and  there 
are  fome  apple-trees,  particularly  the  red-ftreaks,  which 
thrive  here  better  than  in  any  other  county  ;  the  hedges  on 
the  high-ways  are  full  of  them,  and  the  hogs  grow  fat  by 
feeding  on  the  windfalls,  which  give  a  reddifh  colour  and  fweet 
tafte  to  their  flefh  :  but  from  thefe  apples  a  much  greater  ad- 
vantage arifes  to  the  inhabitants,  for  they  afford  fuch  quanti- 
ties of  cyder,  that  it  is  the  common  drink  all  over  the  county  j 
and  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  fmooth  cyder  was  preferred  to 
the  rough,  it  was  eiteemed  the  beft  in  t  pgland  ;  and  a  great 
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quantity  of  rough  cyder  has  been  made  here  fince  the  rough 
was  preferred  to  the  fmooth.  The  county  abounds  with 
fprings  of  fine  water,  and  the  rivers  afford  abundance  of 
fifh. 

Curiofities.']  As  an  extraordinary  inftance  of  the  longevity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  Mr.  Serjeant  Hofkins,  a  gen- 
tleman of  confiderable  eftate  in  thefe  parts,  invited  king  James 
the  Firft,  while  he  was  on  a  progrefs  this  way,  to  his  houfe  ; 
where,  having  elegantly  entertained  him,  he  procured  ten  oM 
men  and  women,  whofe  ages  put  together  amounted  to  more 
than  1000  years,  to  dance  the  morrice  before  him. 

Below  a  hill  on  which  (lands  Richard's  Caftle,  about  five 
miles  north  of  Leominfter,  is  a  well,  called  Bone  Well,  in 
which  a  great  quantity  of  fmall  bones  is  always  found,  and 
of  which  there  is  conftantly  a  frefh  fupply,  in  a  very  fhort  time 
after  it  is  cleared  of  them.  Some  imagine  thefe  to  be  the  bones 
of  fome  fmall  hfh,  and  others  the  bones  of  frogs  j  but  whence 
or  how  they  came  to  be  collected  here,  it  is  not  cafy  to  con- 
jecture. 

Various  particulars.]  This  county  fends  eight  members  to 
parliament ;  two  knights  for  the  mire,  and  two  for  each  of 
the  following  boroughs  :  Hereford,  Lempfter  (alias  Leomin- 
fler)  and  Weobly.  It  lies  in  the  dioccfe  of  Hereford  and  the 
Oxfoid  circuit.  It  reckons  87  vicarages,  176  parifhes,  and 
391  villages.  It  is  divided  into  12  hundreds,  containing 
about  15,000  houfes,  and  75,000  inhabitants.  The  area  con- 
tains near  660, ccc  acres. 


HERTFORDSHIR  E. 

Name]  *  jf  ^  H I  S  county  takes  its  name  from  Hertford,  or 
J[      Hartford,  the  county  town. 

Air  and  foil]  The  air  of  this  county  is  very  pure,  and  confe- 
quently  healthy;  and  is  often  recommended  by  phyficians  to 
valetudinarians,  for  the  prefervation  or  recovery  of  health. 
The  foil  is,  for  the  moft  part,  rich,  and  in  feveral  places 
mixed  with  a  marie,  which  produces  excellent  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. The  paftures,  however,  are  but  indifferent ;  fuch  as  are 
dry  generally  producing  fern  and  broom ;  and  thofe  that  are 
wet,  rufhes  and  mofs  :  but,  by  an  invention  not  many  years 
practifed,  called  bum-draining,  the  wet  lands  are  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Natural  produclions. ]  The  chief  produce  of  this  county  is 
wood,  wheat,  barky,  and  all  other  forts  of  grain ;  but  the 
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wheat  and  barley  of  Hertfordfhire  are  fo  much  prized  in  Lon- 
don, that  many  thousand  quarters,  both  of  barley  and  wheat, 
are  fold  every  year,  as  the  produce  of  this  county,  of  which 
not  a  grain  ever  grew  in  it. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  malflers,  millers,  and  dealers  in 
corn ;  no  manufactures  worth  notice  being  eftablifhed  in  any 
part  of  the  county. 

Curio/ities.]  In  the  church  of  St.  Albans,  in  a  town  of  that 
name,  not  many  years  ago  was  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Hum- 
phrey duke  of  Glocefter,  brother  to  king  Henry  the  Fifth, 
containing  a  leaden  coffin,  in  which  was  the  duke's  corpfe 
preferved,  almoft  entire,  by  a  fort  of  pickle,  in  which  it  lay. . 
On  the  wall,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  vault,  is  a  crucifix  painted, 
with  a  cup  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  another  about  the  middle, 
and  a  fourth  at  the  feet.  In  this  church  are  alfo  feveral  other 
funeral  monuments  and  remarkabJeinfcriptions  :  amongthereft 
are  the  effigies  of  king  Offa,  the  founder  of  the  church,  on  his 
throne  ;  one  of  St.  Alban  the  Martyr,  and  another  of  Hum- 
phrey duke  of  Glocefter,  already  mentioned,  with  a  ducal  co- 
ronet, and  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quartered  ;  and  in 
niches  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  are  the  effigies  of  feven- 
teen  kings  of  England. 

Antient  cuflcm.]  The  manor  of  Wimley,  or  Wimondley 
Magna,  near  Hitchin,  is  held  by  the  lord,  upon  condition 
that,  on  the  coronation-day,  he  performs  the  office  of  cup 
bearer  to  his  fovereign  :  the  cup  is  to  confift  of  filver  gilt,  and 
is  returned  to  the  cup-bearer,  as  the  fee  of  his  office,  which 
has  been  appendant  to  this  manor  ever  fince  the  Conqueft. 

Various  ■particulars.']  This  county  fends  fix  members  to  par- 
liament ;  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  burgefles  for  St. 
Albans,  and  as  many  for  Hertford.  It  lies  partly  in  the  diocefe 
of  London,  and  partly  in  that  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  home 
circuit.  It  reckons  54  vicarages,  120  parifhes,  and  near  950 
villages.  Its  divifion  is  into  eight  hundreds,  containing  about 
16,500  houfes,  and  82,800  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the 
county  is  computed  at  451,000  acres. 
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HUNTINGTONSHIRE. 

Name.  ]  JJ  untington  shire  takes  its  name  from  Hun- 
Jj[j[_  tington,  or  Huntingdon,  the  county- town. 

rfir,  foil,  and  natural  productions,]  The  air  of  this  county 
is  rendered  lefs  wholefome  than  that  of  fome  other  counties, 
by  the  great  number  of  fens,  meers,  and  other  {landing  water? 
v/ich  which  it  abounds,  efpecially  in  the  north  part. 

The  foil  is,  in  general,  very  fruitful.  In  the  hilly  parts,  or 
dry  lands,  it  yields  great  crops  of  corn,  and  affords  excellent 
pafture  for  fheep  ;  and,  in  the  lower  lands,  the  meadows  are 
exceeding  rich,  and  feed  abundance  of  fine  cattle,  not  only  for 
daughter,  but  for  the  dairy  ;  and  the  cheefe  made  at  a  village 
called  Stilton,  near  Yaxley,  a  market-town,  known  by  the 
name  of  Stilton  cheefe,  is  ufually  called  the  Parmefan  of  Eng- 
land. The  inhabitants  of  Huntingtonfhire  are  well  fupplied 
with  fifli  and  water  fowl  by  the  rivers  and  meers,  but  they  have 
fcarce  any  firing  befides  turf. 

This  county  is  not  remarkable  for  any  manufacture,  fo  that 
its  trade  mud:  chiefly  confifl  in  fuch  commodities  as  are  its  na^ 
iural  productions. 

Cur  to  fit  its.]  Oppofite  to  Huntington,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  Oufe,  is  Godmanchefter,  thought  to  be  the  Iargeft  village 
in  England,  and  fo  remarkable  for  hufbandry,  thajt  no  town 
employs  fo  many  ploughs.  Near  this  place,  in  the  road  from 
London  to  Huntington,  is  a  tree,  well  known  to  travellers  by 
the  name  of  Beggar's  Bum.  How  it  came  by  this  name  is  un- 
certain ;  but  we  are  told  that  king  Jam£s  the  Firft,  being  on 
aprogrefs  this  way  with  his  chancellor,  lord  Bacon,  and  hear- 
ing that  Bacon  had  lavifhly  rewarded  a  man  for  fome  mean 
prcfent,  told  him,  He  would  foon  come  to  Beggar's  Bum,  as 
he  mould  himfelf  too,  if  they  continued  both  fo  very  bounti- 
ful. It  is  now  a  proverb  common  in  the  county,  that,  when 
■&  man  is  obferved  to  fquander  his  fortune,  He  is  in  the  way  to 
Beggar's  Bum. 

Various  'particulars.]  This  county  fends  four  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  burgefTes 
for  Huntington.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln  and  in  the 
Norfolk  circuit.  It  contains  29  vicarages,  79  parifhes,  and 
229  viJlages.  It  is  divided  into  three  hundreds,  containing 
iSear  8220  houies,  and  upwards  of  41,000  inhabitants.  The 
area  is  computed  at  240^000  acres. 

KENT. 
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K  E  N  T. 

Name.]  f  |1IME  has  not  yet  deprived  this  country  of  its 
jL  antient  name,  the  people  having  been  called 
Cantii  by  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

Air  and  foil.']  As  great  part  of  this  county  lies  upon  the  fea, 
the  air  is  thick,  foggy,  and  warm,  though  often  purified  by 
fouth  and  fouth-weft  winds  ;  and  the  fhore  being  generally 
cleaner  than  that  of  Eflex,  the  marfhy  parts  of  Kent  do  not 
produce  agues  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  Hundreds  of  Eflex  ; 
and  the  air  in  the  higher  parts  of  Kent  is  reckoned  very  healthy. 
The  foil  is  generally  rich,  and  fit  for  plough,  pafture,  or 
meadow  ;  and  that  part  of  the  county  which  borders  upon  the 
river  Thames  abounds  with  chalk-hills,  from  whence  not  only 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  but  even  Holland 
and  Flanders,  are  fupplied  with  lime  or  chalk  ;  and  from  thefe 
hills  the  rubbifh  of  the  chalk  is  carried  in  lighters  to  the  coafts 
of  Eflex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  where  it  is  fold  to  the  farmers 
as  manure  for  their  lands. 

Natural  produ£i\cm.\  The  county  affords  fome  mines  of 
iron,  and  in  general  abounds  with  plantations  of  hops,  fields 
of  corn,  and  orchards  of  cherries,  apples,  and  other  fruit :  it 
produces  alfo  woad  and  madder  for  dyers  ;  and,  on  the  cliffs 
between  Dover  and  Folkftone,  two  conliderable  market-towns 
of  this  county,  there  is  found  plenty  of  famphire  :  hemp  and 
fainfoin  grow  here  in  great  abundance  ;  and  the  fouth  and  weft 
parts  of  Kent,  efpecially  that  called  the  Weald,  are  covered 
with  woods  of  oak,  beech  and  chefnut  trees,  which  afford 
great  timber  for  fhipping  and  other  ufes;  here  are  alfo  many 
woods  of  birch,  from  whence  the  broom-makers  in  and  about 
London  are  abundantly  fupplied.  The  cattle  here  of  all  forts 
are  reckoned  larger  than  they  are  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 
Here  are  feVeral  parks  of  fallow  deer,  and  warrens  of  grey  rab- 
bits ;  and  this  county  abounding  in  rivers,  and  being  almofl 
furrounded  by  the  fea,  is  well  fupplied  with  all  manner  of  fifh '; 
and,  in  particular,  is  famous  for  large  oyfters. 

It  is  not,  however,  remarkable  for  any  fort  of  manufacture ; 
and  its  trade  chiefly  confiffs  in  fuch  commodities  as  are  the 
natural  produce  of  the  county. 

Curioftties.]  Of  the  artificial  curiofities  of  this  county,  we 
may  reckon  the  hofpitai,  of  Greenwich,  the  left  wing  of  which 
was  formerly  a  royal  palace,  but,  in  the  year  1 694,  was  ap- 
propriated, by  king  William  the  Third,  for  a  royal  hofpitai 
ior  aged  and  difabled  feamen,  the  widows  and  children  of  fuch 
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as  loft  their  lives  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  navigation.  The  other  wing  was  be^un  in 
the  reign  of  king  William,  carried  on  in  the  reigns  of  queen 
Anne  and  king  George  the  Firft  ;  and  that,  together  with  the 
reft  of  the  building,  was  finifhed  in  the  reign  of  king  George 
the  Second.  Such  is  the  noble  fymmetry,  architecture,  and 
decorations,  and  fuch  the  charming  fituation,  and  ample  en- 
dowment of  this  fpacious  and  fumptuous  edifice,  that  there  is 
Scarce  fuch  a  foundation  and  fabric  in  the  world.  Its  hall, 
which  is  very  fupcrb,  was  finely  painted  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Thornhiil. 

In  the  year  1705,  was  the  firft  admiffion  of  one  hundred 
difabled  feamen  into  this  hofpital ;  but  the  number  now  is  near 
two  thoufand  men  and  one  hundred  boys.  To  every  hundred 
penfioncrs  are  allowed  five  nurfes,  being  the  widows  of  fea- 
men, at  ten  pounds  a-year,  and  two  millings  a-week  more  to 
thofe  who  attend  in  the  infirmary.  The  penlioners  are  c  loathed 
in  blue,  with  brafs  buttons  ;  are  allowed  ftockings,  fhoes,  and 
linen  ;  and,  befides  their  commons,  have  one  milling  a-week 
to  fpend,  and  the  common  warrant-officers  one  flailing  and 
fixpence.  The  hofpital  is  governed  by  a  governor,  a  lieute- 
nant-governor, and  other  officers. 

Here  is  a  noble  and  moft  delightful  park,  inlarged,  planted, 
and  walled  round  by  king  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  well 
flocked  with  deer,  and  has  a  moft  agreeable  profpec~t,  both  of 
the  city  of  London  and  of  the  river  Thames.  On  the  top  of 
a  ftcep  hill,  in  this  park,  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glocefter,  be- 
£an  a  tower,  which  was  finifhed  by  king  Henry  the  Seventh, 
hut  afterwards  demolifhed,  and  a  royal  obfervatory  erected  in 
its  place,  by  king  Charles  the  Second,  furnifhed  with  all  forts 
of  mathematical  inftruments  for  aftronomical  obfervations  ; 
lv  fides  a  deep  dry  well  for  obferving  the  ftars  in  the  day  time. 
This  place  was  fucceffively  the  refideqce  of  thofe  celebrated 
afhonomers,  Mr.  Flamftead  and  Dr.  Halley  :  from  Mr.  Flam- 
ftead this  obfervatory  took  the  name  of  Flamftead  Houfe,  by 
which  it  is  now  commonly  known,  and  is  at  prefent  in  pofTef- 
iion  of  Dr.  Bradley,  as  aftronomer  to  his  majefty. 

At  Chatham,  a  village  upon  the  river  Stour,  about  three 
miles  fouth  of  Canterbury,  as  fome  perfons  were  finking  a 
•well,  in  the  year  1668,  they  found,  at  the  depth  of  about  fe- 
venteen  feet,  a  parcel  of  petrified  bones,  of  an  uncommon 
iiise  and  figure,  among  which  were  four  perfect  teeth,  almoft 
as  large  as  a  man's  hand.  Some  believed  them  to  be  the 
bones  of  a  marine  animal,  which  had  perifhed  there,  upon  a 
fuppofition  that  the  long  vale,  of  twenty  miles  or  more, 
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through  which  the  river  Stour  runs,  was  formerly  an  arm  of 
the  fea.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  bones  of  an 
elephant ;  many  elephants  are  faid  to  have  been  brought  over 
into  .Britain  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  landed  near  Sand- 
wich, and  might  probably  come  this  way  in  his  march  to  the 
Thames.  The  ihape  and  fize  of  thefe  teeth  are  thought 
to  agree  with  thofe  of  an  elephant,  and  the  depth  at  which 
they  were  found,  is  accounted  for  by  the  continual  warning 
down  of  the  earth  from  the  hills. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  county  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
iirft  in  England  that  were  converts  to  Chriftianity,  and  by 
their  courage  and  refolution,  they  retained  fome  privileges, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  county  loft,  by  a  capitu- 
lation with  William  the  Conqueror  ;  particularly  a  tenure 
called  Gavelkind,  by  virtue  of  which,  firit,  Every  man 
polTefied  of  lands  in  this  county  is  in  a  manner  a  freeholder, 
not  being  bound  by  copyhold,  cuftomary  tenure,  or  tenant 
right,  as  they  are  in  other  parts  of  England.  Secondly,  The 
male  heirs,  and,  in  default  of  fuch,  the  female,  fhare  all  the 
lands  alike.  Thirdly,  The  lands  of  a  brother,  if  he  have  no 
legal  iflue,  are  marcd  by  all  the  furviving  brethren.  Fourthly, 
An  heir,  when  fifteen  years  old,  is  of  age  to  fell  or  aleniate. 
Fifthly,  Though  the  anceftor  be  convicted  of  felony  or 
murder,  the  heirs  fhall  enjoy  his  inheritance;  and  this  is 
alluded  to  by  the  Kentifh  proverb  ;  '  The  father  to  the  bough, 
*  and  the  fon  to  the  plough ;'  but  this  privilege  extends  not 
to  treafon,  piracy,  outlawry,  or  abjuring  the  realm. 

Curio/ities.]  There  is  a  ridge  of  chalky  hills,  reaching 
all  the  way  from  Folkftone  to  Dover ;  fome  of  which,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Folkftone,  we  are  told,  in  No.  340  of 
The  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  had  been  obferved  to  fink 
confiderably  in  the  laft  century. 

Various  particulars.]  Kent  fends  fixteen  members  to  parlia- 
ment, two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  for  each  of  the 
following  boroughs  ;  Canterbury,  Rochefter,  Maidftone, 
Quecnborough,  Dover,  Romney,  and  Sandwich. — It  lies  in 
the  diocefe  of  Canterbury,  and  partly  in  that  of  Rochefter, 
and  in  the  home  circuit.  It  reckons  163  vicarages,  408 
parifhes,  and  above  1 170  villages.  Its  divifion  is  into  five 
lathes,  under  each  of  which  are  feveral  hundreds,  containing 
near  39,240  houfes,  and  196,200  inhabitants.  The  area  of 
this  county  is  computed  at  1,248,000  acres. 
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Lancashire. 

Na?ne.}  1       ANCASHIRE,  the  name  of  this  county,  was 
I  j  immediately  derived    from  Lancafter,    that  of 
the  county  town. 

Air.']  The  air  of  this  county  in  general  is  more  ferene 
than  that  of  any  other  maritime  county  in  England  ;  fo  that 
the  inhabitants  areftrongand  healthy,  except  near  the  fens 
and  fea  more,  where  fulphureous  and  faline  effluvia,  which, 
on  the  approach  of  florins  are  extreamly  fetid,  produce  fevers, 
fcurvies,  confumptions,  rheumatifms,  and  dropfies.  There 
are  alfo  certain  tracts  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the 
county,  which  the  inhabitants  call  mollis,  that  are  moift 
and  unwholcfome. 

Soil  and  Natural  Produfiiins.]  Thr  foil  of  this  county 
on  the  weft  fide  generally  yields  great  plenty  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  though  the  hilly  tracls  on  the  eaft  fide  are  for  the 
moft  part  ftoney  and  barren,  yet  the  bottoms  of  thofe  hills 
produce  excellent  oats.  In  fome  places  the  land  bears  very 
good  hemp  ;  and  the  pafture  is  fo  rich,  that  both  oxen  and 
cows  are  of  a  larger  ftze  here  than  in  any  other  county  in 
England ;  their  horns  alfo  are  wider  and  bigger.  In  this 
county  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  and  of  antimony, 
black  lead  and  lapis  calaminaris ;  alfo  quarries  of  ltone  for 
building.  Here  is  likewife  great  plenty  of  coal,  and  a  parti- 
cular kind  called  cannel  or  candle  coal,  which  is  chiefly 
found  in  the  manor  of  Haigh,  near  Wigan,  a  large  market 
town  of  this  county.  This  coal  will  not  only  make  a 
much  clearer  rre  than  pit  coal,  but  will  bear  a  good  polifh, 
and  when  polifhed,  looks  like"  black  marble  ;  fo  that  candle- 
flicks,  cups,  flandifhcs,  muff-boxes  and  other  toys,  are 
made  of  it.  In  fome  of  the  coal  pits  are  found  alum,  brim- 
ftone,  and  green  vitriol. 

The  mollis  or  morafTes  of  this  county  are  generally  di- 
{tinguifhed  into  three  kinds  ;  the  white,  the  grey,  and  the 
black  ;  all  which,  being  drained,  bear  good  corn.  They 
alfo  yield  turf  for  fuel,  and  marie  to  manure  the  ground  ; 
trees  are  fometimes  found  lying  buried  in  thefe  mollis,  and 
the  people  make  ufe  of  poles  and  fpits  to  difcover  where  they 
lie.  Thefe  trees,  when  dug  up,  ferve  alfo  for  firing,  and 
they  burn  like  a  torch,  which  fome  fuppofe  to  be  owing  to 
the  bituminous  ftratum,  in  which  they  lie  ;  but  others  to  the 
turpentine  which  they  contain,  being  generally  of  the  fir 
kind. 

This 
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This  county  has  great  plenty  and  variety  of  fifh  :  upon 
the  fea  coafts  are  found  codfifh,  flounders,  plaife,  and  turbots  ; 
the  fea  dog,  incle  fifh,  and  fheath  fifh,  are  taken  upon  the 
jhnds  near  Liverpool ;  fturgeon  is  caught  near  Warrington  ; 
and  along  the  whole  coaft  are  found  green-backs,  mallets, 
lb!es,  fand-eels,  oifters,  lobfters,  fhrimps,  prawns,  the  befr. 
and  largeft  cockles  in  England,  the  echim,  torculars,  wilks, 
and  perriwinkles,  rabbet-fifh,  and  pap-fifh ;  and  fuch  abundance 
of  mufcles,  that  the  hufbandmen  near  the  fea  coafts,  manure 
their  ground  with  them. 

Almoft  all  the  rivers  of  the  county  abound  with  fifh  ; 
the  Merfee  in  particular  with  fparlings  and  fmelts  ;  the  Ribble 
with  flounders  and  plaife ;  the  Lon  with  the  beff.  of  falmon  ; 
and  the  Wire  is  famous  for  a  large  fort  of  mufcle,  called 
Hambleton  hookings,  becaufe  they  are  dragged  from  their 
beds  with  hooks,  in  which  pearls  of  a  conliderable  fize  are 
very  often  found.  The  Irk,  a  fmall  river  that  falls  into  the 
Merfee,  is  remarkable  for  eels,  fo  fat,  that  few  people  can 
eat  them ;  the  fatnefs  of  thefe  eels  is  imputed  to  their 
feeding  upon  the  greafe  and  oil  which  is  preffed  by  a  number  of 
water  mills  upon  this  ftream,  out  of  the  woolen  cloths  that 
are  milled  in  them. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  lakes  in  this  county,  which  abound 
with  fifh,  particularly  Kenningfton  Meer,  about  five  miles 
from  Winandar  Meer,  in  Weftmoreland,  which  has  very  fine 
charrs  and  other  fifh. 

Manufaciures.]  The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county 
are  woollen  cloth,  cottons  and  tickens. 

At  Ancliff,  about  two  miles  from  Wigan,  there  is  a 
curious  phaenomenon,  called  the  burning  well,  the  water  of 
which  is  cold,  and  has  no  fmell  ;  yet  fo  ftrong  a  vapour  of 
falphur  iffues  out  with  it,  that  upon  applying  a  flame  to  it, 
the  top  of  the  water  is  covered  with  a  flame,  like  that  of 
burning  fpirits,  which  lafts  feveral  hours,  and  emits  (o  fierce 
a  heat,  that  meat  may  be  boiled  over  it :  but  this  water  being 
taken  out  of  the  well,  will  not  emit  vapour  in  a  quantity 
fufficient  to  catch  fire. 

Many  uncommon  birds  have  been  obferved  on  the  coafts 
of  this  county ;  particularly  the  fea-crow,  diftinguifhed  by 
its  blue  body,  and  its  black  head  and  wings,  and  by  its 
feeding  upon  mufcles ;  the  puffin  ;  the  afper,  \vhich  is  a 
fpeciesof  fea  eagle  ;  the  fparlmg  fifher  ;  the  cormorant ;  the 
curlew-hilp ;  the-  rafcor- bill,  a  bird  like  a  water-wagtail, 
found  of  a.  red  colour,  and  called  by  Dr.  Leigh,  in  his 
Natural    Hiftory  of  this  county,    the  copped  wren;  befides 

thefe, 
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thefe,  there  are  red-fhanks,perrs,  fwans,  the  tropic-bird,  king's 
fimer,  and  heyhough. 

Various  particulars.]  Lancashire  fends  twelve  members  t© 
parliament ;  two  knights  for  the  (hire,  and  two  burgefles  for 
each  of  the  following  boroughs,  Lancafter,  Leverpoole, 
Frcfton,  Wigan,  Clithero,  and  Newton.  It  lies  in  the 
diocefe  of  Chefter,  and  in  the  northern  circuit.  It  contains 
twelve  vicarages,  thirty-fix  parifhes,  about  894  villages.  The 
divifion  of  it  is  into  five  hundreds,  containing  about  40,200 
houfes,  and  201,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  computed  at  1,150,000  acres. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Name.]  r*ff~MIIS  county  was  called  Middlefex,  from  its 
J[  having  been  inhabited  by  the  Middle  Saxons, 
who  were  thus  diiHnguifhed,  in  refpecr  of  their  fkuation  In 
the  Middle  between  the  three  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Eaft, 
"Weft,  and  South  Saxons,  by  which  they  were  furrounded. 

Air  and  Soil.]  The  air  of  Middlefex  is  very  pleafant  and 
healthy,  to  which  a  fine  gravelly  foil  contributes  not  a  little. 
The  foil  produces  plenty  of  corn ;  and  the  couhty  abounds 
with  fine  fertile  meadows  and  gardeners  grounds  ;  for  the  art 
of  gardening,  affifted  by  the  rich  comport  from  London,  is 
brought  to  much  greater  perfection  in  this  county  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Britain. 

Natural  Productions  and  Manufactures]  Its  natural  pro- 
ductions arc  cattle,  corn  and  fruit  ;  and  its  manufactures  are 
too  many  to  be  enumerated. 

Cities  and  Market  Towns.]  The  cities  are  London  and 
Weftminffer  ;  and  the  market  towns  are  Brentford,  Edgware, 
Enfield,  Stanes,  and  Uxbridge. 

London  is  fituated  in  fifty-one  degrees  and  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude  ;  and  being  the  metropolis  of  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions, is  the  meridian  from  which  all  Britiih  geographers 
compute  the  meafures  of  longitude. 

London  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  every 
other  city  upon  earth,  for  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  its  in- 
habitants, its  exteniive  commerce,  its  admirable  policy,  its 
many  eitabliihments  to  promote  literature,  manufactures  and 
trade,  and  its  numerous  foundations  of  charity  to  fupport  the 
indigent,  and  relieve  every  fpecies  of  diftrefs.  It  was  a 
Roman  city  ;  and  very  early  under  the  Romans  was  celebrat- 
ed for  the  multitude  of  its 'merchants,  and  the  vaft  extent  o-f 

its 
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its  trade.  During  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  it  was  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaft  Saxons,  and  was  always 
the  chief  refidence  of  the  kings  of  England.  Its  firft  charter 
from  William  the  Conqueror,  dated  in  the  year  1067,  is  ftill 
preferved  in  the  city  archieves. 

London  is  fituated  to  great  advantage,  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Thames,  on  a  gentle  rife  from  that  river,  and  on  a 
gravelly  and  loamv  toil,  which  conduces  very  much  to  the 
health  of  its  inhabitants.  The  country  round  it  confifts  of 
gardeners  grounds,  delightful  plains,  and  beautiful  elevations 
adorned  with  a  great  number  of  magnificent  country  houfes, 
belonging  to  the  citizens. 

For  twenty  miles  round  London,  the  roads  leading  to  ic 
are  the  fineft  that  can  be  imagined;  being  kept  in  conftant 
repair  by  a  toll  collected  at  turnpikes ;  and  the  diftances  from 
London  in  all  the  great  roads  to  it  throughout  Britain,  are 
marked  on  {tone  pofts,  called  mile-ftones,  let  up,  one  at  the 
end  of  every  meafured  mile. 

No  city  is  better  lighted  in  the  night  than  London ;  the 
allowance  for  the  public  lamps  being  more  than  io,oool.  a 
year,  exclufive  of  many  thoufand  lamps  belonging  to  public 
houfes  and  others,  which  are  lighted  at  the  private  expence 
of  particular  citizens. 

The  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter  are  better  fupplied 
with  water  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  world  :  almoft  every 
houfe  is  furnifhed  with  pipes,  which  bring  it  in  great  plenty 
from  the  Thames,  the  New  River  Head,  or  from  fome  ponds 
at  Hampftead,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  :  the  crty  alfo 
abounds  with  fine  fprings,  fome  of  which  are  medicinal. 

London  and  Weftminfter  are  reckoned  to  extend  feven 
miles  and  an  half  in  length  ;  from  Blackwall  in  the  eaft,  to 
Toth ill-fields,  or  to  the  fields  beyond  Grofvenor  and  Caven- 
difh  fquares,  in  the  weft  ;  and  fix  miles  three  quarters  alone; 
the  Thames,  from  Poplar  to  Peterborough  houfe,  beyond 
Weftminfter  horfe-ferry:  the  breadth,  from  Newington  Butts, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  borough  of  Southwark  in  Surry, 
to  Jeffrey's  alms-houfes  in  Kinglland  Road  in  Middlefex,  is 
three  miles  thirty-one  poles  ;  though  in  other  places,  as  from 
Peterborough  Houfe  to  the  Britiin  Mufasum,  it  is  but  two 
miles  j  and  in  others,  as  in  Wapping,  not  half  a  mile  :  and 
the  circumference  is  judged  to  be  at  leaft  eighteen  miles. 

The  civil  government  of  the  city  of  London,  as  diftinccl 
from  Weftminfter,  is  vefted  in  a  mayor,  who  has  the  title  of 
Lord,  twenty-fix  aldermen,  a  recorder,  a  chamberlain,  236 
common-council  men,  and  other  officers. 

The 
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The  lord  mayor  is  elected  annually  at  Guildhall,  oil 
Michaelmas-day,  when  the  aldermen  below  the  chair,  who 
have  ferved  the  office  of  fheriff,  are  put  in  nomination,  out 
of  whom  the  liverymen,  who  are  chofen  from  among  the 
freemen  of  each  company,  and  are  about  eight  thoufand  in 
number,  return  two  to  the  court  of  aldermen,  who  ufually 
chufe  the  fenior  alderman  :  upon  the  eighth  of  November  he 
is  fvvorn  into  his  office  at  Guildhall,  and  the  next  day  he  is 
inaugurated  at  Weftminfter.  For  this  purpofe,  he  is  met  in 
the  morning  by  the  aldermen  and  fherifFs  at  Guildhall,  from 
whence  they  ride  with  great  ftate  in  their  coaches  to  the  ftairs 
on  the  Thames  fide,  called  the  Three  Cranes,  where  they 
take  water  in  the  lord  mayor's  barge,  being  attended  by  the 
barges  of  the  twelve  principal  companies,  and  others,  in  their 
furred  gowns,  with  their  mufic,  colours,  and  ftreamers ;  and 
faluted  from  the  fhore  and  water  by  great  guns.  After  land- 
ing at  Palace-yard,  Weftminfter,  the  companies  march  in 
order  to  Weftminfter-hall,  followed  by  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen :  having  entered  the  hall,  they  walk  round  it  with 
the  city  fword  and  mace  carried  before  them,  to  falute  the 
courts  fitting  there  ;  and  then  walk  up  to  the  court  of  Ex- 
chequer, where  the  new  lord  mayor  is  fworn  before  the 
barons.  His  lordfhip  then  walks  round  the  hall  again,  and 
invites  the  judges  to  dinner  at  Guildhall ;  after  which  he  re- 
turns with  the  citizens  by  water  to  Black-friars ;  from  whence 
they  ride  in  their  coaches,  preceded  by  the  artillery  company* 
being  a  band  of  infantry,  constituting  part  of  the  city  mi- 
litia, in  buff  coats  j  attended  by  the  city  companies,  with 
their  flags  and  mufic,  to  Guildhall ;  where  they  generally 
meet  the  lord  chancellor,  the  judges,  feveral  of  the  nobility, 
the  minifters  of  ftate,  and  foreign  ambafladors,  who  are  in- 
vited to  a  magnificient  entertainment ;  which  is  alfo  fome- 
times  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the  king,  queen,  and 
princes  of  the  blood. 

The  lord  mayor's  jurifdiction  extends,  in  fome  cafes,  a 
great  way  beyond  the  city ;  not  only  over  a  part  of  the 
fuburbs,  but  upon  the  river  Thames,  eaft  as  far  as  its  conflux 
with  the  Medway,  and  weft  to  the  river  Colne :  and  he  keeps 
courts  annually  for  the  confervation  of  the  river  Thames,  in 
the  counties  it  flows  through,  within  the  limits  already 
mentioned.  He  always  appears  abroad  in  a  ftate  coach  ;  he 
is  robed  with  fcarlet  or  purple,  richly  furred,  with  a  hood  of 
black  velvet,  a  great  gold  chain,  or  collar  of  SS,  and  a  rich 
jewel  hanging  to  it ;  and  his  officers  walk  before,  or  on  each 
fide  of   his  coach.     He  ufually  goes  on  Sunday  morning, 

attended 
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attended  by  fome  of  the  aldermen,  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
where,  on  the  firft  Sunday  in  term  time,  all  or  moft  of  the 
twelve  judges  are  prefent,  whom,  after  divine  fervice,  he  in- 
vites to  dinner.  If  a  lord  mayor  elect  refufes  to  ferve,  he  is 
liable  to  be  fined. 

The  city  is  divided  into  twenty-fix  wards ;  over  each  of 
thefe  wards  there  is  an  alderman ;  and  on  the  death  of  any 
of  the  twenty-fix  aldermen,  the  wardmote,  which  is  a  court 
kept  in  every  ward  of  the  city,  upon  a  precept  immediately 
ifiued  by  the  lord  mayor,  meet  and  return  the  names  of  two 
fubftantial  citizens  to  his  lordfliip,  and  his  brethren  the  alder- 
men, who  chufe  one  of  them  j  and  he  that  is  chofe  muft 
ierve,  or  pay  a  fine  of  500 1.  All  the  aldermen  are  juftices 
of  the  peace  in  the  city  by  charter. 

The  two  fheriffs  of  this  city,  which  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  are 
alfo  fherifFs  of  the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  are  chofen  at 
Guildhall  on  MidfummeY-day,  by  the  liverymen,  but  not 
fworn  till  Michaelmas-eve,  when  they  enter  on  their  office  j 
and  two  days  after  are  prefented  in  the  Exchequer  court  in 
Weftminfter-hall,  to  the  lord  chancellor,  by  the  lord  mavor 
and  aldermen.  Each  fherifF  has  an  under-merifF,  fix  clerks, 
thirty-fix  ferjeants ;  and  every  ferjeant  a  yeoman,  who  be- 
longs to  either  of  the  prifons,  called  Woodftreet  compter,  or 
the  Poultry  compter.  If  the  perfon  chofen  fherifF  does  not 
chufe  to  ferve,  he  is  fined  400 1.  to  the  city,  and  13I.  6s  8d. 
to  the  minifters  of  the  city  prifons,  unlefs  he  fwears  himfelf 
not  worth  10,000  1.  and  if  he  ferves,  he  is  obliged  to  give 
bond  to  the  corporation. 

After  the  fherifFs  arc  elected,  the  livery  chufe  the  cham- 
berlain of  the  city,  and  other  officers,  called  the  bridge- 
mailers,  auditors  of  the  city  and  bridge-houfe  accounts,  and 
the  ale-conners.  The  recorder  is  appointed  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  court  of  aldermen.     His  place  is  for  life. 

The  common-council,  conftables,  and  other  officers,  are 
chofen  by  the  houfe-keepers  of  the  ward,  on  St.  Thomas's- 
day,  at  a  wardmote  then  held  by  the  alderman. 

The  court  of  common-council,  which  is  the  name  given 
to  the  aflembly  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council  men,  make  bye-laws  for  the  city,  and  upon  occa- 
fion,  grant  freedoms  to  ftrangers.  It  is  called  and  adjourned 
by  the  lord  mayor ;  and  out  of  it  are  formed  feverel  com- 
mittes  for  letting  the  city  lands,  and  other  fervices. 

The  lord  mayor  and   court  of  aldermen,  are  a  court  of 
record,  in  which  all  leafes  and  inftruments  are  executed  that 
pafs  under  the  city  (sal.     They  fix  the  price  of  bread,  deter- 
mines 
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mine  all  differences  relating  to  lights,  water-eoutfes,  and 
party  walls,  fufpend  or  punifh  offending  officers,  and  annually 
elecf  the  rulers  of  the  watcrmens  company:  they  alio  appoint 
moft  of  the  city  officers,  as  the  four  common  pleaders,  the 
comptroller  of  the  chamber,  the  two  fecondaries,  the  re- 
membrancer, the  city  folicitor,  the  fword-bearer,  the  com- 
mon hunt,  the  water  bailiff,  four  attorneys  of  the  lord  mayor's 
court,  the  cleric  of  the  chamber,  the  three  ferjeant  carvers, 
three  ferjeants  of  the  chamber,  the  ferjeants  of  the  channel, 
the  two  marfhals,  the  hall-keeper,  the  yeomen  of  the  chamber, 
four  yeomen  of  the  water-fide,  the  yeomen  of  the  channel,  the 
water-bailiff,  twomeal-weighers,  two  fruit  meters,  the  foreign 
taker,  the  clerk  of  the  city  works,  fix  young  men,  two 
clerks  of  the  papers,  eight  attorneys  of  the  fheriffs  court, 
eight  clerk  fitters,  two  prothonotaries,  the  clerk  of  the  bridge - 
houfe,  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  requefts,  the  beadle  of  the 
court  of  requefts,  thirty-fix  ferjeants  at  mace,  thirty-fix 
yeomen,  the  gauger,  the  feaier  and  fearchers  of  leather,  the 
keeper  of  the  Green-yard,  two  keepers  of  the  two  compters,  of 
Newgate  and  of  Ludgate,  the  meafurer,  the  fleward  of 
Southwark,  the  bailiff  of  the  hundred  of  Offulfton,  and  the 
city  artificers:  but  the  rent-gatherer  is  put  in  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  high  bailiff  of  Southwark  by  the  common- 
council. 

The  military  government  of  this  city  is  lodged  in  a  lieu- 
tenancy, confifting  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other 
principal  citizens,  who  receive  their  authority  from  the  king 
bv  commiffion.  Thefe  have  under  their  command,  the  city 
trained  bands,  confifting  of  fix  regiments  of  foot,  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  names  of  the  white,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  green 
and  red;  each  confifting  of  eight  companies  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  each,  and  the  whole  of  feven  thoufand  two 
hundred  men.  Befides  thefe  fix  regiments,  here  is  a  corps 
called  the  artillery  companv,  from  its  being  taught  the  mili- 
tary exercife  in  the  Artillery  Ground.  This  company  is  in- 
dependent of  the  reft,  and  coniifts  of  feven  or  eight  hundred 
volunteers.  All  thefe,  with  two  regiments  of  foot,  of  eight 
hundred  men  each,  commanded  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  make  the  whole  militia  of  this  city,  ex- 
clufive  of  Weftminfter  and  Southwark,  above  ten  thoufand 
men  including  officers  and  drums. 

It  would  exceed  the  bounds  limittcd  us  in  this  work  to 
particularife  every  remarkable  article  belonging  this  great 
metropolis.  However,  we  mall  juft  touch  upon  the  princi- 
pal, and  refer  the  reader  to  the  feversi  !ar,ge  volumes  wrote 
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en  this  fubjecl,  and  among  others  to  Mr.  Maitland's  Hiflory 
of  London.  The  Tower  affords  feveral  objects  to  attract 
attention  ;  as  the  Armory,  in  which  are  arms  for  110,000  men 
placed  in  a  beautiful  difpoiition,  and  kept  in  excellent  order  ; 
the  crown  jewels,  the  recoi'ds,  mint,  &c.  The  Monument, 
a  {lately  pillar  of  the  Tufcan  order,  two  hundred  and  two 
feet  high,  was  raifed  in  memory  of  the  great  fire  in  1666. 
The  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  is  one  of  the  moft  auguft  pieces 
of  architecture  that  any  modern  age  has  produced,  though 
the  effect  it  ought  to  have  is  much  leffened  from  the  crowd 
of  buildings  with  whyh  it  is  too  clofely  furrounded.  Had  the 
builder's,  iir  Chriftopher  Wren,  plan  been  followed,  according 
to  which  the  cathedral  was  to  have  had  an  area  fuitable  to  its 
bignefs  ;  all  the  principal  ftreets  to  be  laid  in  direct  lines  upon 
rebuilding  the  city  after  the  hie,  the  houfes  built  uniform  and 
placed  on  piazzas  like  Covent-Garden ;  the  parifh-churches 
difpoled  in  proper  points  of  view,  and  a  continual  quay  with. 
fuitable  buildings  ranged  along  the  river-fide  :  had,  I  fay,  this 
plan  been  put  into  execution,  the  fymmetry  arifing  from  fo 
many  beautiful  viflos,  would  perhaps  have  furpaffed  all  that 
has  ever  yet  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  Cufrom- 
houfe,  Bank,  Grefham- College,  which  contains  a  very  large 
collection  of  the  greatefr.  rarities  ;  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
a  ftately  edifice  with  a  fine  collection  of  books  fuitable  to  the 
profeffion  ;  feveral  of  the  city  halls,  the  feveral  libraries,  Weft- 
minfter-Abby  and  Hall,  many  private  houfes  belonging  to  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  deferve  particular  notice  of  the  curious, 
and  have  afforded  ample  matter  for  feveral  volumes. — The 
number  of  parith  churches  (many  of  which  are  very  beautiful) 
are  as  follows:  ninety-feven  within  the  walls  of  London, 
feventeen  without  the  walls,  and.  eleven  in  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Weftmi niter. 

At  Chelfea  is  a  royal  hofpital  for  fuperannuated  and  difabled 
foldiers.  It  contains  near  five  hundred  perfons  (officers,  &c. 
included)  and  is  under  very  good  regulations.  To  defray  the 
expences,  one  day's  pay  is  deducted  from  every  officer  and 
foldier  yearly,  which,  in  time  of  &  land- war,  has  been  known 
to  amount  to  upwards  of  thirteen  thoufand  pounds. — At  the 
fame  place  is  the  Phyfick-garden,  which  affords  much  amufe- 
ment  to  thofe  who  are  curious  in  botany. — Coway-Stakes  (on 
the  river  Thames,  about  four  miles  below  Staines)  is  fo  called 
on  account  of  the  Makes  fixed  in  the  banks' on  the  north-fide 
by  the  Britons,  to  hinder  Julius  Caefar  from  paffing  the  river. 
Near  this  place  is  Shepperton,  where,  in  a  piece  of  ground 
called  Warre-Clofe,  have  been  dug  up  meji's  bones,  fwords, 
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fours,  he.  At  Hedgerley,  near  Uxbridge,  are  the  remains 
of  a  camp,  which  appears  to  be  Britifh.  Staines,  in  the  fouth- 
wefi:  edge  of  Middlefex,  is  fo  called  from  a  ftone  formerly 
fixed  here  as  the  boundary  of  the^city  of  London's  jurisdiction 
up  the  river  Thames.  Heflon,  not  far  from  Harrow  on  the 
Hill,  is  famous  for  bearing  fine  wheat,  which  in  former  days 
was  appropriated  to  the  king's  table.  Brentford,  appointed 
by  act  of  parliament  for  election  of  knights  of  the  fhire  for 
Middlefex.  Here  Edmund  Ironfide,  after  he  had  forced  the 
Danes  to  raife  the  fiege  of  London,  came  up  with  thofe  inva- 
ders of  his  country,  and  defeated  them  with  great  (laughter, 
The  high  crofs  at  Tottenham,  and  St.  Eloy's  well  in  the  fame 
parifh,  which  is  always  full  but  never  overflows,  are  both  re- 
markable. In  that  fkirt  of  London  next  Spittal-Fields,  have 
been  found  many  urns,  as  alfo  coins  of  Claudius,  Nero,  Vef- 
pafian,  and  Antonius  Pius,  from  whole  lieutenant  Lollius  Ur- 
bicus,  the  antient  name  of  this  place,  viz.  Lolefworth,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  derived. 

Various  particulars.']  This  county  fends  eight  members  to 
parliament:  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  four  burgefTes  for 
.London,  and  two  for  Weftminfter.  It  lies  in  the  diocefs  of 
London,  and  the  home  circuit.  Exclufive  of  London  and 
Weftminfter,  it  contains  thirty-one  vicarages,  feventy-three 
parifhes.  It  is  divided  into  five  hundreds,  containing  near  5000 
houfes  and  25,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  whole  is 
computed  to  be  about  247,000  acres. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

,Name.~\  Ik  ^TOnmouthfhire  takes  its  name  from  Monmouth, 
XVa   the  county  town. 

jfir,  Jcil,  natural  produclions,  and  manufaclures.~\  Its  air  is 
temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  foil  fruitful  ;  the  eaftern  parts 
are  woody,  and  the  weftern  parts  mountainous  ;  the  hills  feed 
cattle,  fheep,  and  goats  j  and  the  vallies  produce  plenty  of 
hay  and  corn  :  the  rivers  abound  with  falmon,  trout  and  other 
fifh  :  here  is  great  plenty  of  coals  -,  and  the  principal  manu- 
facture is  flannel. 

Curio/ities.]  In  1607,  a  fenny  tract  of  country  called  the 
Moor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ufk,  was,  by  a  fpring 
tide,  overflowed  by  the  Severn,  which  fvvept  away  many  houfes, 
and  deftrojed  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  much 
cattle. 

An 
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An  eminence  near  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  and  a  little 
eaftward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ufk,  is  remarkable  for  glittering 
(tones,  which,  when  the  fun  mines,  have  the  appearance  of 
gold,  whence  this  place  has  obtained  the  name  of  Gold  Cliff, 
Various  particulars.]  This  county  fends  only  three  members 
to  parliament,  two  knights  for  the  (hire,  and  one  burgefs  for 
Monmouth.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Landaff,  and  in  the  Ox- 
ford circuit.  The  number  of  parifhes  is  127.  Its  divifion  is 
into  fix  hundreds,  containing  near  6,500  houfes,  and  38,900 
inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  340,000 
acres. 


NORFOLK. 

Name.  VTORFOLK,  or  Nortbfolk,  derived  its  name 
J/^j  from  its  northern  fituation  in  refpecr.  of  Suffolk  : 
it  was  intended  to  exprefs  the  northern  people,  or  northern 
branch  of  the  Eaft  Angles. 

Air  and  foil.']  The  air  of  this  county,  near  the  fea-coafr,  is 
aguifh,  and  otherwife  unfalutary  ;  but  in  the  inland  parts,  it 
is  both  healthy  and  pleafant,  though  frequently  piercing. 
The  foil  is  more  various  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try, and  comprehends  all  the  forts  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
illand ;  arable,  paflure,  meadow,  woodlands,  light  fandy 
ground,  deep  clays,  heaths  and  fens  :  the  word:  of  thefe,  how- 
ever, are  far  from  being  unprofitable,  the  fandy  heaths  feed- 
ing fheep  and  breeding  rabbits,  and  even  the  fens  affording 
rich  pafture  for  cattle. 

Natural  produ£lions  and  ?nanufaftures.']  The  natural  produc- 
tions ©f  this  county  are  corn,  cattle,  wool,  rabbits,  honey, 
faffron,  herrings,  and  other  fea  fifh,  in  great  abundance  ;  and 
in  the  river  Yare  is  caught  a  delicious  fifh,  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
called  the  Ruffe.  Jet  and  ambergreafe  are  fometimes  found 
on  the  coafts  of  this  county  :  and  the  principal  manufactures 
are  worfted,  woollens,  and  filks,  in  which  all  the  inland  parts 
are  employed;  the  Norwich  fluffs  being  a  very  confiderable 
article  in  our  trade. 

The  principal  town  of  this  county,  Norwich,  ftands  upon 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  is  reckoned  near  two  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  fix  miles°in 
compafs.  Though  it  is  a  populous  city,  yet  the  houfes  are 
but  thinly  fcattered  ;  and  from  the  intermixture  of  gardens 
and  trees7    it   has  been  compared  to  a  city   in  an  orchard. 
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The  town,  upon  the  whole,  is  irregular  ;  but  the  buildings, 
both  public  and  private,  are  very  neat  and  beautiful. 

The  worfled  manufacture,  for  which  this  city  has  been 
long  famous,  and  in  which  children  earn  their  fubfillence, 
was  firft  brought  hither  by  the  Flemings,  in  the  leign  of 
king  Edward  III.  and  afterwards  very  much  improved  by  the 
Dutch,  who  fled  from  the  duke  of  Alva's  perfecution  ;  and 
being  fettled  here  by  queen  Elizabeth,  taught  the  inhabitants 
to  make  great  variety  of  worried  fluffs,  as  fays,  baize,  ferges 
and  fhaloons,  in  which  this  town  carries  on  a  vail  trade,  as 
well  foreign  as  domeflic.  Camblets,  druggets,  and  crapes  are 
woven  here  in  great  perfection,  befides  other  curious  ^  fluffs, 
of  which  it  is  faid  this  city  vends  to  the  value  of  200,000  I.  a 
year.  Four  wardens  of  the  worfled  weavers  are  chofen  yearly 
out  of  the  city,  and  four  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  are 
fwornto  take  care  that  there  be  no  frauds  committed  in  the 
manufacture. 

Lynn  alfo  is  a  rich  large  town,  well  built,  and  well  inha- 
bited ;  and,  from  the  ruins  of  the  works  demolifhed  in  the 
late  civil  wars,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  flrong  place.  It  has 
a  fpacious  market-place,  in  the  quadrangle  of  which  is  a  fla- 
tue  of  king  William  III.  and  a  fine  crofs,  with  a  dome  and 
gallery  round  it,  fupported  by  fixteen  pillars.  The  market- 
houfe  is  a  free-ftone  building,  after  the  modern  tafte,  feventy 
feet  high,  and  adorned  with  flatues,  and  other  embellifh- 
ments. 

The  town  of  Yarmouth  is  diftant  from  London  122  miles, 
and  was  anciently  one  of  the  cinque  ports.  It  makes  a  very 
good  appearance  from  the  fea,  is  the  neatefl,  the  moil  com- 
pact:, and  the  molt  regularly  built  of  any  town  in  England-; 
the  ftreets  being  flraight,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  there 
is  a  view  crofs  all  the  flreets,  from  the  key  to  the  fea,  the 
town  Handing  in  a  peninfula,  between  the  fea  and  the  har- 
bour. Yarmouth  is  walled,  but  the  chief  ilrength  by  land  rs 
the  haven,  or  river,  which  lies  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  with  a 
drawbridge  over  it ;  the  port  or  entrance  fecures  the  fouth,  and 
the  fea  the  eail ;  but  the  north,  which  joins  it  to  the  main- 
land, is  open,  and  only  covered  with  a  fingle  wall,  and  fome 
old  demolifhed  works.  Here  is  a  market-place,  the  flneft  and 
befl  furnifhed  of  any  in  England,  for  its  extent ;  and  the  key 
is  the  handlbmefl  and  largeft  of  any  perhaps  in  Europe,  that 
of  Seville  in  Spain  only  excepted  :  it  is  fo  commodious,  that 
people  may  ftep  directly  from  the  more  into  any  of  the  fhips, 
and  walk  from  one  to  another,  as  over  a  bridge,  fometimes 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  together  3  and  it  is  at  the  fame  time  fo 
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fpacious,  that  in  fome  places  it  is  near  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  houfes  to  the  wharf.  On  the  wharf  is  a  cuftom-houfe  and 
town-hall,  with  feveral  merchants  houfes  that  look  like  pa- 
laces. 

Though  Yarmouth  is  not  fo  large  a  town  as  Norwich,  it 
is  generally  fuperior  in  traffic  and  wealth ;  and  upwards  of 
half  a  century  ago,  above  uoo  veffels  belonged  to  this  port, 
befides  the  mips  which  its  merchants  were  owners  of,  or  con- 
cerned in,  at  other  ports.  Except  Hull  in  Yorkfhire,  Yar- 
mouth has  more  trade  than  any  other  town  on  the  eaft  coaft  of 
England. 

Curiofities.]  The  Greater  Oufe  in  this  county,  is  remark- 
able for  its  fudden  and  impetuous  inundations,  particularly 
at  the  full  moon,  in  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes,  when 
a  vaft  body  of  water  from  the  fea  runs  up  againft  the  ftream, 
through  the  channel  of  this  river,  with  prodigious  violence, 
overflowing  the  banks,  and  fweeping  off  every  thing  in  its 
way. 

Various  particulars.]  This  county  fends  twelve  members  to 
parliament,  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  burgeffes 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs :  Norwich,  Lynn-Regis, 
Yarmouth,  Thetford,  and  Caftlerifing.  Norfolk  is  in  the 
diocefe  of  Norwich,  and  the  Norfolk  circuit.  It  contains 
164  vicarages,  660  parifhes,  and  near  1500  villages.  It  is 
divided  into  31  hundreds,  containing  upwards  of  47,000 
houfes,  and  near  236,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  this 
county  is  computed  at  1,148,000  acres. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Name.]  rr^HIS  county  takes  its  name  from  Northampton, 
JL  the  county  town. 
Air.]  Its  air  is  fo  pure  and  healthy,  that  the  nobility  and 
gentry  have  more  feats  here,  than  in  any  other  county  of  the 
fame  extent  in  England  ;  and  it  is  fo  crowded  with  towns  and 
villages,  that  in  fome  places  thirty  fteeples  may  be  feen  at  one 
view.  There  is  however  a  fmall  tract  of  country  called  Fen- 
Jand,  about  Peterborough,  bordering  on  Lancafhire  and  Cam- 
bridgeihire,  which  is  often  overflowed  by  great  falls  of  water 
from  the  uplands,  in  rainy  feafons ;  but  the  inhabitants  do 
not  luffer  the  water  to  flay  fo  long  upon  the  ground,  even  in 
winter,  as  to  affect  the  air,  of  which  the  healthfulnefs  of  the 
inhabitants  is  an  undeniable  proof. 
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Soil  and  natural  pro dutt ions.  ~\  The  foil  of  this  country  is 
fruitful  both  in  corn  and  grafs,  but  produces  very  little  wood  ; 
and  as  it  is  an  inland  county,  and  few  of  its  rivers  are  na- 
vigable, the  inhabitants  find  it  very  difficult  to  fupply  them- 
selves with  fuel.  The  rivers  however  yield  great  pienty  of 
fifh,  and  the  county  abounds  with  cattle  and  fheep  :  it  pro- 
duces alfo  much  faltpctre,  and  many  pigeons.  The  face  of 
the  county  is  level,  and  lefs  of  it  lies  wafte  than  of  anv  other 
in  England. 

MauufaEiuresJ]  Its  manufactures  are  ferges,  tammies,  fhal- 
loons,  boots  and  fhoes. 

Northampton  is  the  chief  town,  as  neat  a  place  as  any  in 
England;  it  was  formerly  wailed,  and  within  the  walls,  which 
were  two  miles  in  compais,  there  were  (even  churches,  and 
two  without :  of  thefe  churches  four  only  remain;  the  largcffc 
of  which,  called  Allhallows,  ftands  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
at  the  meeting  of  four  fpacious  ftreets  ;  it  has  a  (lately  portico, 
fupported  by  eighty  lofty  Jonic  columns,  with  a  (tatue  of  Icirrg 
Charles  II.  on  the  balufrrade1.  Here  is  a  feffions  and  affize 
houfe,  which  is  a  beautiful  building,  in  the  Corinthian  ftile  ; 
and  a  market-place,  fo  regular  and  fpacious,  as  to  be  account- 
ed one  of  the  fined  in  Europe.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town 
are  null  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  old  cafile.  Here  is  a 
county  gaol,  and  three  hofpitals,  and  an  inn,  called  the 
George-Inn,  the  building  of  which  coft  2000I.  It  was  how- 
' ever  given  by  John  Dryde'n,  efq.  towards  the  endowment  of  a 
charity  fchool,  for  thirty  boys  and  ten  girls. 

CurioJities.~\  One  of  the  principal  curiofities  in  this  county 
is  a  well  at  Oundle,  in  which,  it  is  fafd,  is  fometimes  heard 
a  noife  like  the  beat  of  a  drum,  which  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood regard  as  the  prefage  of  fome  great  calamity. 

Not  far  from  Broughton,  near  Kettering,  there  is  a  petri- 
fying well,  from  whence  a  fcull,  perfectly  petrified,  was  in 
the  laft  century  brought  to  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge, 
where  it  is  {fill  preferved. 

At  Oxendon,  near  Kettering,  there  is  a  remarkable  echo, 
formed  by  the  tower  of  a  church,  that  will  repeat  twelve  or 
thirteen  fyllables  very  "diftindlly. 

Various  particulars.]  This  county  fends  nine  members  to 
parliament:  viz.  two  knights  for  the  (hire,  and  two  burgeffes 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs ;  Northampton,  the  city 
'  of  Peterborough,  Brackley,  and  one  for  Higham-Ferrers.  It 
lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Peterborough,  in  the  midland  circuit. 
It  contains  85  vicarages,  326  parifhes,  and  about  550  villages. 
The  divifion  of  it  is  into  twenty  hundreds,  containing  near 
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24,800  houfes,  and  124,000  inhabitants.     The  area  of  the 
county  is  computed  at  550,000  acres. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Name.]  T^TORTH  UMBER  LAND  in  the  old  Saxon, 
JL%!  fignifies  the  "  land  or  country  north  of  the  ri- 
"  ver  Humber." 

Air,  foil,  and  natural  productions.]  Tho'  from  its  northern 
fituation  its  air  is  not  fo  cold  as  might  be  imagined  ;  for,  as  it 
lies  in  the  narrower!  part  of  England,  and  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Irifh  feas,  it  has  the  fame  advantage  over  inland 
countries  in  the  fame  degrees  of  latitude,  that  the  ifland  of 
Britain  has  over  other  countries  on  the  continent,  in  the  fame 
climate,  that  of  being  warmed  by  the  vapours  from  the  fea  ; 
this  is  the  reafon  why  fnow  feldom  lies  long  in  this  county, 
except  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains ;  the  air  is  alfo  more 
healthy  than  might  be  expected  in  a  country  bordering  on  the 
ieas,  as  appears  by  the  good  health  and  longevity  of  the  in- 
habitants :  this  advantage  is  attributed  to  the  foil  of  the  coaft, 
which  being  fandy  and  rocky,  emits  no  fuch  noxious  and  noi- 
fome  vapours,  as  conftantly  rife  from  mud  and  ouze. 

The  foil  is  different  in  different  parts ;  that  on  the  fea  coaft, 
if  well  cultivated,  yields  great  abundance  of  good  wheat  and 
other  grain ;  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  particularly  the 
Tyne,  there  are  large  and  rich  meadows  ;  but  the  weftem 
parts  are  generally  barren,  confiding  chiefly  of  a  heathy  and 
mountainous  country,  which  however  affords  good  pafture  for 
fheep. 

On  the  tops  of  fome  of  the  mountains  in  this  county,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  tracts  in  the  weftern  parts  of  it,  called  Tyndale 
and  Readfdale,  from  their  fituation  along  the  courfes  of  the 
rivers  Tyne  and  Read,  there  are  fome  bogs  that  are  impaffable 
without  the  help  of  horfes,  which  the  inhabitants  train  up 
for  that  purpofe,  and  are  therefore  called  Bog-trotters. 

The  rivers  here  afford  great  plenty  of  fifli,  particularly  fal- 
mon  and  trout.  The  lords  of  the  adjacent  manors  have  the 
property  of  the  fifhery,  which  is  farmed  by  fifhermen,  who 
dry  the  far  greatefr.  part  of  what  they  catch,  and  barrel,  and 
tranfport  them  beyond  fea.  Northumberland  abounds  more 
with  coal,  efpecially  about  Newcaftle,  than  any  other  county 
in  England.  This  coal  is  as  properly  pit-coal  as  any  other, 
but  is  called  fea-coal,  becaufe  it  is  brought  by  fea  to  all  parts 
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of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as   to  France,  Flanders,  and  other 

countries:  the  trade  of  this  county  in  coal,  therefore,  is  very 

great;   London  alone   consuming  near  700,000  chaldrons  in 

year.   Here  are  alfo  lead  mines,  and  great  plenty  of  timber. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  Northumberland  is  re- 
markable for  any  particular  manufacture. 

Newp^ftle  had  its  name  from  a  caftle  built  here  by  Robert, 
the  ekleft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  town  ftands 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  at  the  diftanceof  276 
miles  from  London.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  called 
Moncafter,  or  Monkchefter,  and  before  the  Norman  conqueff. 
was  in  poffefflon  of  the  Scots,  whofe  kings  fometimes  refided 
here.  It  is  a  borough  as  ancient  at  lealt  as  Richard  II.  who 
granted  it  the  privilege  of  having  a  fvvord  carried  before  the 
mayor  :  king  Henry  VI.  made  it  a  town  and  county  incorpo- 
rate of  itfelf,  independant  of  Northumberland  ;  and  it  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  nineteen  aldermen,  a  recorder,  a  ftieriff, 
a  town  clerk,  a  clerk  of  the  chamber,  two  coroners,  eight 
chamberlains,  a  fword-bearer,  a  water  bailiff,  and  feven  ier- 
jeants  at  mace. 

This  town  of  Newcaftle,  which  is  next  to  the  city  of  York, 
and  the  principal  of  this  county,  is  the  handfomeft  and  largeft 
in  the  north  of  England  :  it  is  extremely  populous ;  but  the 
Situation  of  it,  efpeeially  the  moit  bufy  part  of  the  town,  to- 
wards the  river,  is  very  uneven,  it  being  built  on  the  decli- 
vity of  a  fteep  hill,  and  the  houfes  very  clofe  together.  The 
upper  or  north  part  of  it,  inhabited  by  the  genteelcr  fort  of 
people,  is  much  more  pieafant,  and  has  three  level,  well 
built,  and  fpacious  ftreets.  The  town  is  encompaffed  with  a 
flrong  wall,  in  which  are  feven  gates,  and  as  many  turrets, 
with  divers  cazemates,  bomb  proof:  the  caftle,  which  is  ruin- 
ous, overlooks  the  whole  town.  Here  is  a  magnificent  ex- 
change, and  a  handfome  manfion-houfe  for  the  mayor,  be- 
fides  fix  churches  or  chapels.  St.  Nicholas,  the  mother 
church,  is  a  curious  fabric,  built  in  the  manner  of  a  cathe- 
dral, by  David  king  of  Scotland,  with  a  fine  fteeple  of  un- 
common architecture. 

Here  is  a  noble  cuftom-houfe,  and  the  ftneft  key  in  Eng- 
land, except  that  at  Yarmouth  ;  alfo  a  {lately  bridge  over  the 
Tyne,  ctinfifting  of  feven  archts,  which  are  very  large.  This 
bridge  is  built  upon  on  both  fides,  and  has  a  large  gatehoufe 
on  it,  with  an  iron  gate  to  fhut  it  up:  beyond  this  gate  the 
liberties  of  Newcaftle  do  not  extend,  for  which  reafon  it  has 
the  arms  of  the  town  carved  in  ftone  on  the  weft  fide  of  it, 
and  thofe  of  the  bifhop  of  Durham  on  the  eaft  j  and  yet  there 
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is  a  fuburb,  of  Newcaftle,  called  Gatefide,  fituatcd  on  the 
Cither  fide  of  the  river,  in  the  bifhopric  of  Durham. 

Here  is  a  coniiderable  manufacture  of  hardware  and  wrought 
iron,  many  glafs-boufes  and  {hip-yards,  where  veflels  for  the 
coal  trade  are  built  in  great  perfection.  The  trade  of  this 
place  in  coal,  exclufive  of  other  traffic,  is  fo  great,  that  it  em- 
ploys above  6000  keelmen,  or  coal  lighter-men,  who  have 
formed  themfelves  into  a  friendly  fociety,  and,  by  their  own 
contributions,  built  an  hofpital  for  fuch  of  their  fraternity  as 
are  diiabled  either  by  accident  or  age.  This  is  a  famous  place 
for  grindftones ;  but  the  fiih  that  is  fold  in  London  by  the 
name  of  Newcaftle  falmon,  is  taken  in  the  Tweed,  and  fent 
to  Shields,  a  fmall  port  near  the  mouth  of  theTyne,  where 
it  is  pickled,  and  put  on  board  veflels  for  exportation. 

This  town  has  the  greateft  public  revenue  in  its  own  right, 
as  a  corporation,  of  any  town  in  England,  it  being  computed 
at  no  lefs  than  8000 1.  a  year. 

Curh/Jlies.]  One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  this  county  is 
that  famous  range  of  mountains  nearWoller,  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Scotland,  called  the  Cheviot-Hills.  Thefe  mountains 
are  fo  high,  efpecially  upon  the  north  fide,  that  mow  may  be 
feen  in  fome  of  their  cliffs  till  Midfummer :  they  ferve  as  a 
land- mark  at  fea  ;  and  one  of  them,  which  is  much  higher 
than  the  reft,  looks  at  a  diftance  like  the  famous  peak  of  Te- 
nerifr,  and  may  be  plainly  feen  at  the  diftance  of  fixty  miles. 
On  the  top  of  this  mountain  there  is  a  fmooth  pleafant  plain, 
about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  with  a  large  pond  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

Antiquities.']  Northumberland,  with  fome  of  the  adjoining 
counties  in  Scotland,  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  inha- 
bited by  the  Ottadini,  orOttatini,  a  people  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fo  called  from  their  fituation  upon,  or  beyond,  the  river 
Tyne;  as  the  ancient  Britons  called  the  country  on  the  weft 
of  the  river  Conway,  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon  in  Wales, 
by  the  name  of  Uch-Conway  ;  and  the  country  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river  Gyrrow,  in  Denbeighfhire,  by  the  name  of 
Uch-Gyrrow,  and  named  feveral  other  particular  diftricls,  from 
the  river  or  mountain  beyond  which,  with  refpedt  to  them, 
fuch  diftrievts  were  fituated,  it  is  probable,  that  they  gave  the 
name  Uch-Tin  to  the  country  bordering  upon,  or  beyond, 
the  Tyne  ;  and  that  from  the  Britifh  name  Uch-Tin,  or 
Uch-Dyn,  the  Romans   formed  Ottatini,  or  Ottadini. 

But  as  it  appears,  thatthofe  Britons  who  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  dwelt  near  the  Pi£ts  Wall,  of  which  an  account  has 
been  given  in  the  defcription  of  Cumberland,  were  all  known 
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by  the  general  name  of  Mseata?,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
Ottadini  were  a  tribe  or  divifion  of  the  Maeatae,  fome  have 
conjectured,  that  inflead  of  Maeatae,  we  fhould  read  Naeatae, 
which  name  might  be  derived  from  Naid,  or  Nawd,  a  word 
that  in  the  ancient  Britifh  language  fignifies  a  defence  or  fecu~ 
rity,  as  the  wall  upon  which  they  bordered  might  be  termed. 
Be  that  as  it  wil3,  the  Maeatae  were  the  people,  who  in  that 
memorable  revolt  of  the  Britons  againff.  the  Pomans,  in  which 
the  Caledonians  were  brought  into  the  confederacy,  fhft  took 
up  arms. 

The  greatcfr  part  of  the  Picls  Wall,  the  boundary  of  the 
Roman  province  in  Britain,  palling  through  this  county,  here 
are  to  be  feen  more  numerous  memorials  of  funerals  and  bat- 
tles, and  other  antiquities,  than  in  any  other  county  in  Britain. 

Various  particulars.']  This  county  fends  eight  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  burgeffes 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs ;  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne, 
'Morpeth,  and  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe 
of  Durham,  and  in  the  northern  circuit.  There  are  in  it  9 
vicarages,  40  parifhes,  about  280  villages,  22,740  houfes,, 
and  1/3,700  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  com- 
puted at  1,370,000  acres. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

&am*-l  XJOTTINGHAMSHIRE  takes  its  name 
X^a    from  Nottingham,  the  county  town. 

Stir,  /oil,  and  natural prodnclions.']  It  is  reckoned  to  have 
-as  good  a  climate  as  any  county  in  England  ;  but  the  differ- 
ent qualities  of  the  foil,  have  divided  the  county  under  two 
denominations.  The  ealt  fide,  which  is  very  fruitful  in  corn 
and  pafture,  is^calleu  the  Clay:  this  divifion  is  fubdivided  in- 
to the  North  Clay  and  the  South  Clay  :  and  the  weft  part  of 
'the  County,  which  is  generally  woody  or  barren,  is  called  the 
Sand. 

There  is  a  large  foreft,  called  Shirwood  Forefr,  which  com- 
prehends  almoft  all  the  weflern  parts  of  this  county,  and  con- 
tains feveral  parks,  towns,  and  feats.  The  officers  of  this 
forefr,  in  1675,  were  a  warden,  his  lieutenant  and  fteward,  a 
bow-bearer,  and  a  ranger,  four  verdurers,  twelve  regarders, 
four  agifters,  and  twelve  keepers  or  forefters,  all  under  a  chief 
forefrer:  befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  woodwards  for  every 
townfhip  within  the  forefr,  and  one  for  every  principal  wood. 

The 
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The  weftern  parts,  however,  befides  wood,  yield  fome  coal 
and  lead.  Here  are  alio  found  marles  of  fcveral  iorts,  and  a 
{tone,  not  unlike  alabafter,  but  fofter,  which,  when  burnt, 
makes  a  plalter  harder  than  that  of  Paris  ;  and  this  plafter  the 
inhabitants  of  Nottinghamshire  generally  ufe  for  flooring. 
Other  productions  of  this  county  are  liquorice,  cattle,  abun- 
dance of  fowl,  and  frefh  water  fife. 

Manufa£lures.~\  The  principal  manufactures  are  {lockings, 
2;lafs  and  earthen  wares.  The  inhabitants  alfo  make  great 
quantities  of  malt,  and  fine  ftrong  ale. 

Nottingham,  its  chief  town,  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of -a 
hill,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dolorous  Hill,  or 
Golgotha,  from  a  great  flaughter  of  the  ancient  Britons  in 
this  place,  by  a  king  of  the  north,  called  Humber.  This 
hill  commands  a  plealant  view  of  the  river  Trent,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  town,  and  is  thus  far  navigable  by  barges. 
Nottingham  is  large  and  well  built,  and  has  more  gentle- 
men's feats  in  it,  than  perhaps  any  other  town  of  its  extent 
in  the  kingdom.  It  formerly  had  a  caflle,  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  or  by 
his  natural  fon,  William  Peverel.  This  caftle  being  demo- 
lifhed  about  the  time  of  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  the 
duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  bought  the  ground-plot,  in  1674, 
erected  a  mod  irately  houfe  upon  it,  which  is  now  not  only 
the  ornament  of  this  town,  but  one  of  the  fineft  feats  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  rock  on  which  this  town  Hands  being  fo  foft,  as  to 
yield  eafily  to  the  pick-axe  and  fpade,  affords  excellent  cellar- 
ing, with  two  or  three  vaults,  one  under  another. 

This  town  has  a  (lately  bridge  over  the  Trent,  confifting 
of  nineteen  arches  ;  and  as  that  river  fometimes  overflows  the 
neighbouring  meadows,  there  is  a  caufey  erected  near  a  mile 
long,  quite  from  the  river  to  the  town,  with  arches  at  proper 
diftances.  It  has  alfo  a  very  handfome  ftone  bridge  over  the 
Lind,  which  is  kept  in  repair  at  the  common  charge  of  the 
town  and  county. 

This  town,  being  fituated  in  the  foreft  of  Shirwood, 
has  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  fporting  country  around  it  ; 
and  there  is  a  ^ftne  plain  on  the  north  fide,  famous  for  horfe 
races.  Few  inland  towns  have  a  better  trade  than  this, 
which  chiefly  confifts  in  its  manufactures  of  glafs,  earthen 
ware,  and  ftockings.  The  beft  malt  in  England  is  made  here, 
and  fent  by  land  to  Dcrbyfhire,  Chefhire,  Lancalhire,  and 
Yorkshire.     Great  quantities  of  ale  are  alfo   made  in   this 
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town,  and  fent  to  moil  parts  of  England :    all  the  low  lands 
hereabout  are  fowed  with  barley. 

Various  particulars.]  This  county  fends  eie,ht  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  thefhire,  and  two  burgeffes 
for  each  cf  the  following  boroughs  ;  Nottingham,  Eaft  Ret- 
ford, and  Newark  upon  Trent.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of 
York,  and  in  the  midland  circuit.  It  contains  94  vicarages, 
168  parishes,  and  450  villages.  The  divifion  of  it  is  into 
6  wapentakes'and  2  liberties,  containing  about  17,^50  houfes, 
and  87,800  inhabitants.  The  area  of  it  is  computed  to  con- 
tain 550,000  acres. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Name.]  '~T"',HIS  county  is  called  Oxfordfhire,  from  the  city 
J.      of  Oxford,  an  univerhty  and  bifhop's  fee. 

Air.~\  Its  air  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  county  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  foil  is  naturally  dry,  free  from  begs,  fens,  and 
ftagnant  waters,  and  abounding  with  quick  limpid  ftreams, 
that  neceiTarily  render  it  fweet  and  healthy. 

Soil  and  natural  productions.]  The  foil  in  general  is  very 
fertile,  both  for  corn  and  grais;  but  there  is  a  great  variety 
in  it,  and  confequently  feveral  degrees  of  fruitfulnefs.  There 
are  no  lefs  than  five  forts  of  wheat  fown  in  this  county,  all 
adapted  to  as  many  kinds  of  foils.  Oxfordfhire  abounds  with 
meadows,  which  are  not  furpafled  by  any  paitures  in  England. 
Here  is  plenty  of  excellent  river  fifh,  of  various  kinds.  The 
other  productions  of  this  county  are  cattle,  fruit,  free  done, 
and  feveral  forts  of  earths  ufed  in  medicine,  dying  and  fcouy- 
ing ;  but  it  is  thinly  ftrewed  with  wood,  and  fuel  is  confe- 
quently very  fcarce. 

Manv.f allures.]  Witney  is  remarkable  for  a  manufacture  of 
blankets. 

Oxford,  the  principal  city,  was  by  the  Saxons  called  Oxen- 
ford,  a  name  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
ford  or  pafTage  for  oxen  over  the  river  Thames  at  this  place. 
It  i$  diltant  55  miles  from  London,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  a  high  fleward,  a  recorder,  four  aldermen,  eight  affift- 
ants,  two  bailiffs,  a  town-clerk,  two  chamberlains,  all  that 
have  ferved  the  office  of  bailiff  and  chamberlain,  and  twenty- 
four  common  council  men.  The  mayor,  for  the  time  being, 
officiates  at  the  coronation  of  our  kings,  in  the  buttery,  arid 
has  3,  large  gilt  bowl  and  coyer  for  his  fee. 

Th? 
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The  magiflracy  of  this  city  is  fubjected  to  the  chancellor 
or  vice-chancellor  of  the  univcrfity,  in  all  affairs  of  moment, 
even  relating  to  the  city  ;  and  &he  vice-chancellor  every  year 
adminifters  an  oath  to  the  magiftrates  and  fherifFs,  that  they 
will  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  univerfity  :  alio,  on  the  ioth 
of  February  annually,  the  mayor  and  fixty-two  of  the  chief 
citizens  folemnly  pay  each  one  penny,  at  a  church  here  called 
St.  Mary's,  in  lieu  of  a  great  fine  laid  upon  the  city,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  111.  when  fixty-two  of  the  ftudents 
were  murdered  by  the  citizens. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  feveral  rivers,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  a  fweet 
air.  It  is  one  of  the  large!!  cities  in  England,  including  the 
buildings  of  the  univerfity,  which  are  about  two  thirds  of  it. 
The  private  buildings  in  general  are  neat,  and  the  public  ones 
fumptuous  ;  the  ftreets  are  fpacious,  clean  and  regular ;  and 
here  is  a  cathedral,  with  fourteen  elegant  parifii  churches. 

The  univerfity  of  Oxford  is  one  of  the  nobleft  in  the  world, 
particularly  for  the  regularity  of  its  conftitution,  the  ftricrnefs 
of  its  difcipline,  the  opulency  of  its  endowments,  and  thecon- 
veniency  of  its  manfions  for  itudy  :  it  coniiits  of  twenty  col- 
leges and  five  halls,  and  is  a  corporation  governed  by  a  chan- 
cellor, a  high  fteward,  a  vice-chancellor,  two  pro6tors,  a  pub- 
lic orator,  a  keeper  of  the  archives,  a  regifter,  three  efquire 
beadles,  carrying  filver  maces  gilt  and  wrought,  and  three 
yeomen  beadles,  with  plain  iilver  maces,  and  a  verger  with  a 
filver  rod.  The  chancellor  is  ufually  a  peer  of  the  realm,  he 
is  the  fupreme  governor  of  the  univcrfity,  and  is  chofen  by  the 
ftudents  in  convocation,  and  continues  in  his  office  for  life. 
The  high  fteward  is  named  by  the  chancellor,  but  mull  be 
approved  by  the  univerfity.  His  office,  which  continues  aJfo 
for  life,  is  to  affift  the  chancellor  in  the  government  of  the 
univerfity,  and  to  hear  and  determine  capital  caufes,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  privileges  of  the  univer- 
fity. The  vice-chancellor,  who  is  always  in  orders,  and  the 
head  of  fome  college,  is  appointed  by  the  chancellor,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  univerfity  :  he  is  the  chancellor's  deputy,  and. 
exerqfes  the  power  of  his  fubftituent,  by  governing  the  uni- 
verfity according  to  its  ftatutes  :  hechufes  four  pro-vice-chan- 
cellors out  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  officiate  in  his  abfence. 
The  two  proclors  are  mailers  of  arts,  and  are  chofen  annually 
in  turn  out  of  the  feveral  colleges  and  halls.  Their  bufmefs 
is  to  keep  the  peace,  punifh  diforders,  infpect.  weights  and 
meafures,  appoint  fcholaftic  exercifes,  and  the  taking  of  de- 
grees.    The  public  orator  writes  letters  in  the  name  of  the 
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univerfity,  and  harangues  princes  and  other  great  perfonao-es, 
who  vifit  it.  The  keeper  of  the  archives  has  the  cuftody  of 
the  charters  and  records.  And  the  regifter  records  all  the 
public  tranfactions  of  the  univerfity  in  convocation. 

The  number  of  officers,  fellows,  and  fcholars,  maintained 
by  the  revenues  of  the  univerfity,  is  about  iooo;  and  the 
number  of  fuch  fcholars  as  live  at  their  own  charge  is  ufually 
about  2000  ;  the  whole  amounting  to  3000  perfons,  belides  a 
great  number  of  inferior  officers  and  fervants,  belonging  to 
the  feveral  colleges  and  halls,  which  have  each  their  ftatutes 
and  rules  for  government,  uuder  their  refpective  heads,  with 
fellows  and  tutors. 

Here  are  four  terms  every  year  for  public  exercifes,  lectures, 
and  difputations,  and  fet  days  and  hours  when  the  profeflbr 
of  every  faculty  read  their  lectures  5  and  in  fome  of  the  col- 
leges are  public  lectures,  to  which  all  perfons  are  admitted. 

The  public  fchools,  of  which  there  is  one  for  every  college, 
form  the  ground  apartments  of  a  magnificent  quadrangle,  the 
principal  front  of  which,  on  the  outfide,  is  175  feet  in  length. 
In  the  center  of  this  front  there  is  a  tower,  the  higheft  apart- 
ments of  which  are  appointed  for  aftronomical  obfervations 
and  philofophicai  experiments.  Three  fides  of  the  upper  ftory 
of  the  quadrangle  form  one  entire  room,  called  the  picture  gal- 
lery, which  is  filled  with  portraits  of  founders,  benefactors, 
and  other  eminent  perfons.  This  quadrangle  was  firft  built 
by  queen  Mary,  and  was  rebuilt  chiefly  at  the  expence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  in  the  time  of  king  James  I.  who  alfo  partly 
erected  a  public  library  here,  which  he  furnifhed  with  fuch  a 
number  of  books  and  manuscripts,  that,  w7ith  other  large  do- 
nations, it  is  now  become  one  of  the  principal  libraries  in 
Europe,  and  is  called  the  Bodleian  library.  The  building  is 
a  part  or  member  of  the  picture  gallery,  over  the  public 
fchools,  and  confifts  of  three  fpacious  and  lofty  rooms,  dif- 
pofed  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  H.  The  middle  one  was  erect- 
ed by  Humphry  duke  of  Glocefter,  over  the  divinity  fchoo], 
about  the  year  1440,  and  by  him  furnifned  with  books.  The 
gallery  on  the  weft  was  raifed  at  the  expence  of  the  univerfity, 
together  with  the  convocation  houfe  beneath,  in  the  time  of 
king  Charles  the  Firft :  and  the  veftibule,  or  firft  gallery,  with 
the  porfcholium  under  it,  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley. 
In  one  of  the  fchools  are  placed  the  Arundelian  marbles,  and 
in  another  an  inestimable  collection  of  ftatues,  &c.  prefented 
to  the  univerfity  by  the  countefs  dowager  of  Pomfret. 

About  half  a  century  ago,  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  a  phyfician  of 
great  eminence,  left  40,000  I.  to  build  a  liherary  for  the  Bod- 
leian 
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leian  colleclion  of  books  and  manufcripts,  with  a  fallery  of 
150 1.  a-year  to  a  librarian,  and  100 1.  a-year  towards  iur- 
nifhing  it  with  new  books.  In  confequence  of  this  legacy, 
the  firtt  (lone  of  a  new  building  was  laid,  on  the  17th  of  May 
1737;  and  the  liberary  was  opened  with  great  folemnity  the 
13th  of  April  1745,  by  the  name  of  the  New  or  Radcliviau 
Library.  It  fhmds  in  the  middle  of  a  magnificent  fquare, 
formed  by  St.  Mary's  church,  the  public  fchools,  and  two 
colleges  ;  one  called  Brazen  Nofe,  and  the  other  All  Souls, 
It  is  a  fumptuous  pile  of  building,  Handing  upon  ar- 
cades, which,  circularly  diipofed,  inciofe  a  fpacious  dome, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  the  library  itfelf,  and  into  which 
there  is  an  afcent  by  a  flight  of  fpiral  fteps,  well  executed. 
The  library,  which  is  a  complete  pattern  of  elegance  and. 
majefty  in  building,  is  adorned  with  fine  compartments  of 
ftucco.  It  is  inclofed  by  a  circular  feries  of  arches,  beautified 
with  feftoons,  and  fupported  by  pilailers  of  the  Ionic  order  ; 
behind  thefe  arches  are  formed  two  circular  galleries  above 
and  below,  where  the  books  are  difpofed  in  elegant  cabinets  : 
the  compartments  of  the  ceiling  in  the  upper  gallery  are  finely 
ftuccoed  :  the  pavement  is  of  two  colours,  and  made  of  a 
peculiar  fpecies  of  ftone  brought  from  Hart's  Foreft  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  over  the  door  is  a  ffatue  of  the  founder.  The 
finifhing  and  decorations  of  this  Attic  edifice  are  all  in  the 
higheft  tafte  imaginable. 

There  is,  belonging  to  this  univerfity,  another  moff.  magnifi- 
cent ftrucf  ure  called  the  Theatre,  erected  for  celebrating  the 
public  acts  of  the  univerfity,  the  annual  commemoration  of 
benefaclors  to  it,  with  fome  other  folemnities.  The  building 
is  in  form  of  a  Roman  D  ;  the  front  of  it,  which  ftands  op- 
pofiteto  the  divinity  fchool,  is  adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars, 
and  feveral  other  decorations  ;  the  roof  is  flat,  and  not  being 
fupported  by  columns  or  arch-work,  refts  on  the  fide  walls, 
which  arediftant  from  each  other  80  feet  one  way,  and  70  the 
other ;  this  roof  is  covered  with  allegorical  painting.  The 
vice-chancellor,  with  the  two  proclors,  are  feated  in  the  center 
of  the  femicircular  part ;  on  each  hand  are  the  young  noble- 
men, and  dodtors,  the  mafters  of  arts  in  the  area,  and  the 
reft  of  the  univerfity,  and  ftrangers  are  placed  in  the  galleries. 

Each  college  has  its  own  particular  library  and  chapel,  and 
moft  of  them  are  adorned  with  cloifters,  quadrangles,  piazzas, 
fbtues,  gardens  and  groves. 

The  names  of  the  colleges  are  Univerfity  College,  Baliol 
College,  Merton  College,  Exeter  College,  Oriel  College, 
Queen'*  College,  New  College,  LincgliTCoIlege,  All  Souls 
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College,  Magdalen  College,  Brazen -nofe  College^  Corpus 
Chrifti  College,  Chrift- Church  College,  Trinity  College,  St. 
John  BaptifVs  College,  Jefus  College,  Wadham  Coliege, 
Pembroke  College,  Worcefier  College,  and  Hartford  College. 

The  halls  are,  St,  Edmund's,  St.  Magdalen's,  St.  Aiban's, 
St.  Mary's,  and  New-inn  Hall. 

Thefe  halls  are  the  only  remains  of  numerous  hoflels,  or 
inns,  which  were  the  only  academical  houfes  originally 
pofTeiTed  by  the  ftudents  of  Oxford. 

Thefe  focieties  are  neither  endowed  nor  incorporated  ;  they 
are  fubjecl:  to  their  refpective  principals,  whofe  falaries  arife 
from  the  room-rents  of  the  houfes.  The  principals  are 
appointed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  that  of  Edmund 
Hall  excepted,  who  is  nominated  by  Queen's  College,  under 
the  patronage  of  which  Edmund  Hall  ftill  remains.  The 
other  halls  were  formerly  dependant  on  particular  colleges. 

The  earlieft  accounts  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  are  equally 
doubtful  with  thofe  of  the  city  :  the  foundations  of  both  are 
by  fome  referred  to  the  Britifh  king  Memprick  ;  by  fome  to 
another  Britifh  king,  named  Arviragus,  who  reigned  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  about  the  feventieth  year  of 
the  Chriftian  aera  j  and  by  others  to  king  Vortigern,  already 
mentioned. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  this  univerfity  was 
founded  foon  after  the  Chriftian  religion  was  eftablifhed  in 
England  ;  for,  in  the  papal  confirmation  of  it,  under  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Martin  the  Second,  in  the  fixth  century,  it  is  ftiled 
an  ancient  academy  or  univerfity. 

We  have  however  no  credible  accounts  of  this  univerfity 
before  the  time  of  king  Alfred,  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  ;  Alfred  is  therefore  generally  confidered  as  its  founder, 
though  he  was  in  facf.  no  more  than  the  reftorer  of  learning  at 
this  place. 

At  the  acceffion  of  Alfred  learning  had  fuffered  fo  much  by 
the  wars  of  the  Romans,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  that  few  perfons 
could  read  Englifh,  and  fcarce  a  fingle  prieft  in  the  kingdom 
underftood  Latin. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Alfred  firft  ordered  Gregory's 
Pajloral  *  to  be  translated  into  Englifh,  and  fent  a  copy  or  it 
to  every  bifhop  in  the  kingdom  :  he  then  procured  feveral 

men 

*  This  Gregory  was  the  firft  pope  of  the  name  ;  he  is  called  St.  Gregory,  and 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fixth  century  :  being 
elected  to  the  pontificate  upon  the  death  of  Pelagius  the  Second,  he  is  faid  to  ha^e 
hidden  himelf  in  a  cavern  ;  and  it  is  pietended  that  he  was  miraculouffy  difcovcred  in 
his  retreat  by  a  column  of  fire,  which  appeared  to  rife  fxcm  the  rock,  undei  which  be 
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men  of  literature,  and  among  others  were  Grymbald,  and 
John  the  Monk,  two  men  eminent,  as  well  for  their  piety  as 
for  their  learning,  whom,  in  886,  he  fettled  at  Oxford,  which 
was  before  that  time  an  univerfity,  or  feminary,  of  lite- 
rature. 

Grymbald,  and  the  learned  men  that  accompanied  him 
hither,  having  prefcribed  new  ftatutes,  institutions,  and  forms 
of  reading,  to  the  ftudents,  the  old  fcholars  refufed  to  com- 
ply. They  pleaded  that  letters  flourifhed  here  before  the 
arrival  of  Grymbald  ;  and  that,  if  the  ftudents  were  lefs  in 
number  before  his  arrival  than  afterwards,  it  was  owing  to 
their  having  been  expelled  in  great  numbers  by  the  tyranny  of 
Pagans  and  Infidels :  they  further  infifted,  that  they  were 
ready  to  prove,  by  the  undoubted  teftimony  of  their  annals, 
that  good  rules  and  orders  had  long  fublifted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  place  ;  that  thefe  rules  were  prefcribed  by  Gildas, 
Melkin,  Nennius,  Kentigern,  and  others,  of  great  learning 
and  piety,  who  had  prolecuted  their  ftudies  at  Oxford,  and 
formed  and  improved  the  conftitution  of  its  univerfity. 

After  the  animofity  between  Grymbald  and  the  old  ftudents 
of  Oxford  had  fubfifted  three  years,  it  broke  out  with  fuch 
violence,  that,  upon  Grymbald's  complaint,  king  Alfred  came 
in  perfon  to  Oxford,  and  was  at  great  pains  in  hearing  both 
parties,  and  endeavouring  to  accommodate  their  differences  ; 
and  having  exhorted  them  to  fiiendfhip  and  reconciliation,  he 
left  them,  in  hopes  that  they  would  comply  ;  but  the  ftudents 
continuing  their  oppofition,  Grymbald  retired  to  the  monaf- 
tery  at  Winchefter,  which  Alfred  had  then  lately  founded. 

During  the  ftay  of  Grymbald  at  Oxford,  he  and  St.  Neot's 
were  regents,  and  readers  of  divinity  ;  grammar  and  rhetoric 
were  taught  by  AfTer,  a  monk,  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts 
and  knowledge  ;  logic,  mufic,  and  arithmetic,  by  John,  a 
Monk  of  St.  David's  ;  and  geometry  and  aftronomy,  by  ano- 
ther John,  a  monk,  and  the  collegue  of  Grymbald,  a  perfon 
of  admirable  knowledge  at  that  time  in  thofe  fciences. 

For  the  advancement  of  learning  in  this  place,  king  Alfred 
built  three  halls,  as  is  generally  believed,  all  fubject.  to  one 
head,  and  called  by  the  names  of' Great  Univerfity  Hall,  Little 
Vniverfity  Hall,  and  Lefs  Univerfity  Hall ;  and  in  thefe  halls 
he  placed  twenty-fix  ftudents  in  divinity,  whom  he  endowed 
with  annual  ftipends,  paid  out  of  the  royal  exchequer.  Others 

was  concealed.  He  was  reproached,  by  John  bifhop  of  Ravenna,  for  fecreting 
himfelf  after  his  election,  as  a  refinance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  !  And  as  an  anfvver  to 
{his  reproach,  he  wrote  a  celebrated  book,  called  the  PaJloralt  or  the  Duty  of  PaJIors. 
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are  of  opinion,  that  king  Alfred  founded  only  one  hall  here, 
under  a  threefold  distinction,  from  the  profeffiofts  or  fc?ences 
taught  in  it.  Such  however  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  now 
called  Univerfity  College,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  in  Oxford.  Some  however  maintain  that  this  college 
'was  a  manfion  for  fcholars  long  before  the  time  of  king  Alfred, 
and  that  St.  John  de  Beverley,  who  died  in  721,  received  his 
education  here.  Its  fubfiftence  prior  to  Alfred,  they  fay,  ap- 
pears by  a  parliamentary  petition  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second  ;  and  they  infift,  that  Alfred  only  rebuilt  the  houfe 
which  he  called  Great  Univerfity  Hall,  and  provided  the  flu- 
dents  with  exhibitions. 

In  the  reign  of  king  Ethelred,  this  c6llege  or  hall  was 
facked  and  burnt,  together  with  the  city,  by  the  Danes  j  and 
they  were  fcarcely  rebuilt,  when  king  Harold,  whofucceeded 
to  the  crown  in  1036,  being  much  incenfed  againft  this  place, 
for  the  murder  of  his  friends,  in  a  tumult,  banifhed  the  fcho- 
lars from  their  (tudies.  By  an  edicT:  of  Edward  the  Confeiibr, 
the  fcholars  were  however  reflored  to  their  ancient  penfions 
and  habitations  ;  but  William  the  Conqueror,  being  defirous 
to  abolifh  theEnglifh  tongue,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  have 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  any  ionger  preached  in  it,  was 
vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  clergy  and  fcholars  of  Oxford  ;  up- 
on which  he  retracted  the  ftipends  granted  them  by  king  Al- 
fred, and  the  fcholars  were  thus  reduced  to  live  on  charitable 
contributions,  till  the  college  was  a  fecond  time  endowed. 

This  college,  according  to  fome  writers,  was  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueft  let  out  to  the  fcholars  by  the  citizens,  into 
whole  poffeifion  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  come  during  the  Danifh 
wars ;  but  this  circumftance  is  by  no  means  probable,  fince 
the  eciiSt  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  reftored  the  fcholars  to 
their  ancient  privileges.  However,  it  is  certain  that  for  fome 
time  before  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  fcholars  rented 
the  college  of  the  citizens :  by  what  means  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  city  does  not  appear ;  but  fuch  was  the  city's 
.right  to  this  college,  that  it  had  power  to  fell  it,  and  it  was 
actually  bought  of  the  city  by  William,  archdeacon  of  Dur- 
ham, who  died  in  1249;  and  by  his  laft  will  and  teflament, 
bequeathed  it  to  the  ftudents,  and  endowed  it  with  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  marks,  for  the  maintenance  of  ten  or  twelve 
fcholars. 

At  what  time  this  place  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  an 
univerfity  is  uncertain  ;  but  in  the  year  1256,  in  an  addrefs 
from  the  univerfity  to  the  king,  at  St.  Alban's,  complaining 
that  the  biihop  of  Lincoln  encroached  upon  its  privileges,  it 
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is  exprcfsly  called  an  *  univerfity,  and  the  fcond  fchool  of  the 
*  church,  after  the  univerfity  of  Paris:'  and  before  this  time, 
the  popes,  in  their  decretals,  allowed  the  title  of  an  univerfity 
to  thofe  only  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bononia,  and  Salamanca. 

Though  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  particularly  in 
the  year  1 23 1,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  lei's  than  30,000 
ftudents  at  this  univerfity,  confifting  of  Englifh,  Scots, 
French,  and  Irifh,  yet  there  was  but  one  college  or  hall,  till 
after  the  year  1260,  when  the  foundation  of  another  college 
was  projected  by  Sir  John  Baliol  of  Bernard  Caftle,  in  York- 
shire, knight,  father  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
fettled  fome  yearly  exhibitions  upon  certain  poor  fcholars,  till 
he  could  provide  a  houfe  and  other  accommodations  for  them; 
but  dying  in  1269,  his  widow,  Devorgilla,  having  been  re- 
quefted  by  him  to  compleat  his  defign,  hired  of  the  univerfity 
a  houfe  in  a  ftreet,  then  called  Horfemanger-ftreet,  but  now 
Canditch,  in  which  fhe  placed  her  exhibitioners,  confifting 
of  a  principal  and  fixteen  fellows,  and  prefcribed  ftatutes  for 
their  government  in  1282.  Afterwards,  in  1284,  fhe  pur- 
chafed  another  tenement,  called  St.  Mary's  Hall,  which  fhe 
rebuilt,  and  to  which  the  fociety  was  removed  by  her  charter, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Baliol  College. 

After  Baliol  college,  the  other  focieties  of  this  univerfity 
were  fuccelfively  endowed.  Walter  de  Merton,  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third, 
and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  firft  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  college  of  twenty  poor  fcholars,  and  two  or  three 
chaplains,  at  Maiden,  near  Kingfton,  a  market  town  of  Sur- 
ry, in  the  year  1261  ;  but  becaufe  the  liberal  arts  were  taught 
only  in  the  universities,  and  he  was  not  willing  that  his 
fludents  mould  be  ignorant  in  them,  he  tranflated  this  fociety 
to  a  building  he  erected  for  them  in  St.  John's  Street  at  Ox- 
ford in  1267,  prefcribed  a  body  of  ftatutes  for  them  in  1274, 
and  gave  the  college  the  name  of  Domus  Scholarium  de 
Merton. 

In  the  year  1 3 14,  Water  Stapledon,  bifhop  of  Exeter, 
purchafed  two  buildings  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  one  called 
Hart  Hall,  and  the  other  Arthur's  Hall,  where  he  inftituted 
a  fociety,  confifting  of  a  rector  and  twelve  fcholars,  by  the 
name  of  the  fociety  of  Stapledon  Hall ;  but  not  liking  the 
fituation,  he  bought  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  parifh  of  St. 
Mildred  in  this  city,  and  having  erected  convenient  lodgings 
and  other  accommodations  for  them,  he  tranflated  the  fociety 
to  this  building,  which  was  at  firft  called  Stapledon  Inn,  but 
afterwards  Exeter  College. 
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About  the  year  1318,  the  Hebrew  tongue  began  to  be  read 
at  this  univeriity,  by  a  Jewifh  convert,  towards  whofe  ftipend 
every  clerk  in  Oxford  contributed  one  penny  for  every  mark 
of  his  ecclefiaftical  revenue. 

Camden,  Prynn,  and  other  antiquarians,  afcribe  the  foun- 
dation of  Oriel  College  to  king  Edward  the  Second,  in  1324  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  contributed  much  farther  to 
this  foundation,  than  granting  a  licence  to  Adam  lc  Brome, 
his  almoner,  in  1324,  to  build  and  endow  a  college  here,  by 
the  name  of  St.  Mary's  Hall.  To  this  fociety,  king  Edward 
the  Third,  in  1327,  being  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  gave 
a  large  building  in  Oxford,  called  le  Oriel,  to  which  the 
fellows  removing  from  St.  Mary's  Hall,  this  was  called  Oriel 
College. 

Robert  Eglesfield,  a  batchelor  of  divinity  in  this  univer- 
fity,  and  a  native  of  Cumberland,  at  the  defire.  of  queen 
Philippa,  confort  of  king  Edward  the  Third,-  in  the  year 
1340,  purchafed  certain  houfes  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  Eaft,  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  which  he  converted  into  a 
collegiate  hall,  'by  the  name  of  Aula  Scholarium  Raginae  de 
Oxon ;  and  having  obtained  a  royal  charter  of  confirmation, 
dated  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1340,  he  endowed  this  hall 
for  a  provoft  and  twelve  fellows,  in  allufion  to  Jefus  Chrift 
and  his  twelve  apoftles.  He  intended  alfo  to  endow  it  with 
revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  feventy  poor  fcholars,  in 
reference  to  Chrift's  feventy  difciples  ;  but  this  part  of  the 
defign  was  never  executed.  By  the  founder's  rules,  the  fel- 
lows were  to  be  chofen  out  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland, 
in  preference  to  any  other  county. 

After  the  founder's  death,  king  Edward  the  Third  gave 
two  tenements  to  this  college,  and  fettled  them  on  the  fociety, 
by  the  name  of  Queen's  College,  or  Hall,  in  remembrance  of 
his  queen  Philippa,  who  was  a  great  benefactrefs  to  it. 

About  this  time  the  ftudents  of  Oxford  growing  wanton 
and  infolent,  feparated  themfelves  into  two  parties  or  factions, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
men ;  and  after  many  acts  of  violence  and  hoftility,  the 
Northern  men  retired  to  Stamford  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  began 
to  profecute  their  itudies  in  fome  halls  or  colleges  which  had 
been  erected  there  when  it  was  an  univerfity  ;  but  in  a  few 
years  they  returned  to  Oxford  again,  and  laws  were  enacted, 
prohibiting  the  profeffion  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences  at 
Stamford,  to  the  prejudice  of  Oxford  univerfity. 

William  of  Wickham,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  having 
erected  and  endowed  a  college  at  Winchefter,  for  teaching 
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a  certain  number  of  boys  grammar  learning,  formed  a  defign, 
about  the  year  1369,  of  building  a  college  in  Oxford,  to 
which  they  might  be  removed  at  a  proper  time,  and  pafs 
through  a  regular  courfe  of  academical  iTudies  :  he  therefore 
obtained  of  king  Richard  the  Second,  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  a  licence,  dated  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1379,  for 
carrying  his  defign  into  execution  ;  he  laid  himfelf  the  fhft 
ftone  of  a  magnificent  ftru£ture,  which,  being  finifhed  in 
1386,  he  called  New  College ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  April, 
in  that  year,  the  warden  and  fellows  were  admitted  with  great 
folemnity.  The  ftatutes,  habits,  cuftoms,  and  privileges  of 
this  college  are  different  from  thofe  of  any  other  college  in, 
the  univerfity. 

Richard  Fleming,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in  1427,  being  the 
fixth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  began  a  college  here  for  one 
rector,  feven  fellows,  and  two  chaplains,  which  he  defigned 
as  a  feminary  of  divines,  who  might  confute  the  doctrines 
of  WicldifF;  but  before  this  defign  was  completed,  he  died, 
and  Thomas  Rotheram,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  year  1475, 
finifhed  the  building  of  the  college,  and  encreafed  its  re- 
venues ;  he  gave  it  a  body  of  ftatutes,  and  called  it  Lincoln 
College. 

In  the  year  1437,  Henry  Chichley,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, began  a  college  here,  which  he  endowed  for  a  warden 
and  forty  fellows,  chiefly  with  the  lands  of  alien  priories, 
which  were  diflblved  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  In 
1438,  the  bifhop  procured  a  charter  for  incorporating  this 
fociety;  he  called  the  college  Collegium  Animarum  omnium 
defunclorum  de  Oxon,  and  hither  he  foon  afterwards  fent  a 
body  of  ftatutes,  directing  the  election  of  the  fellows  to  be 
upon  All  Souls  day  annually. 

All  the  buildings  of  this  college,  except  the  cloifters  upon 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  quadrangle,  were  erected  during  the  life 
of  the  founder. 

In  1458,  William  Patten,  called  alio  Wainfleet,  bifhop 
of  Winchefter,  founded  a  college  here,  on  the  lite  where  an 
hofpital  dedicated  to  St.  John  had  formerly  flood  ;  and 
endowed  it,  among  other  lands,  with  thofe  belonging 
to  the  hofpital,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  prefident,  and 
fifty  graduate  fcholars,  whom  he  directed  to  be  augmented 
or  reduced,  as  the  revenues  encreafed  or  diminifhed.  He 
called  the  fociety  by  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalen  College. 

In  the  year  1511,  being  the  third  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
William  Smith,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  chancellor  of  this 
univerfity,  and  Richard  Sutton  of  Preftbury,  near  Macclef- 
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field,  a  market  town  of  Chefhire,  founded  a  college  for  a 
principal  and  fixty  fcholars,  and  called  it  Brazen-nofe  College, 
from  a  hall  of  the  fame  name,  diltinguifhed  by  a  large  brafs 
nofe  upon  the  gate,  on  the  fite  of  which  hall  this  college  was 
partly  built. 

In  1513,  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  founded  a 
college  here  for  a  warden,  certain  monks,  and  fecular  canons, 
defigned  as  a  feminary  to  the  priory  of  St.  Swithin  in  Win- 
cheiler  ;  but  the  founder,  in  1516,  converted  this  college  to 
the  ufe  of  fecular  fiudents,  like  the  other  colleges  of  the 
univerfity ;  and  enlarging  the  buildings,  endowed  it  for  a  pre- 
iident,  twenty  fellows,  two  chaplains,  two  clerks,  two  cho- 
rifters,  and  three  lecturers  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  giving 
it  the  name  of  Corpus-Chrifti  College. 

In  1525,  the  feventeenth  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Thomas 
Wolfey,  cardinal  of  Sancta  Concilia,  and  archbifhop  of  York, 
obtained  two  bulls  of  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh,  for  difiblving 
above  forty  monalteries,  and  converting  their  eftates  towards 
building  and  endowing  two  colleges,  one  at  Ipfwich,  a  borough 
town  of  Suffolk,  the  place  of  the  cardinal's  nativity,  and 
another  at  Oxford  ;  he  alfo  procured  a  royal  charter,  dated 
the  thirteenth  of  July,  1525,  impowering  him  to  build  and 
endow  a  college,  by  the  name  of  Cardinal  College,  upon  the 
fite  of  a  priory  dedicated  to  Fridefwide,  one  of  the  religious 
houfes  juil  diflblved,  and  to  fettle  in  this  college  a  dean,  fe- 
cular canons,  and  other  gownmen,  for  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  feiences ;  and  towards  their  maintenance,  to  purchafe 
an  eitate  of  2000I.  per  annum,  and  convey  it  to  the  fociety. 

The  cardinal,  two  days  after  the  date  of  the  charter,  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  college  with  great  folemnity ;  but  being 
impeached  of  high  treafon  in  1529,  before  the  buildings  were 
finiihed,  all  the  eftates  and  poiTemons  of  this  fociety  were 
forfeited  to  the  king,  which  put  a  {top  to  the  buildings  for 
three  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  king  iflued  out 
letters  patent,  ordering  the  building  to  be  carried  on,  the 
fame  revenues  to  be  fettled  on  the  fociety,  and  the  foundation 
to  be  called  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  College ;  but  being  after- 
wards diflatisfied  with  this  appointment,  he  fupprefled  the 
inftitution  in  1545,  and  in  the  year  following  erected  the 
church  of  this  college  into  a  cathedral,  by  the  name  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  Chrilr.  in  Oxford,  founded  by  king  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth,  and  fettled  in  it  a  bifhop,  dean,  and  eight 
canons,  eight  clerks,  eight  chorifters,  a  mufic-mafter,  an 
organift,  and  forty  ftudents,  who  were  to  be  chofen  yearly 
from  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  the  number  of  whom  was 
augmented  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

Among 
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Among  the  religious  houfes  diffolved  by  king  Henry  the 
Eighth,  there  was  a  college  here  for  the  education  of  the 
monks  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,  which  was  there- 
fore called  Durham  College.  This  houfe  being  granted  by 
king  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  1552,  the  feventh  year  of  his 
reign,  to  his  phyfician  George  Owen,  was,  in  1554,  pur- 
chafed  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  knight,  who,  in  1555,  repaired 
the  building,  and  endowed  it  for  a  prefident,  twelve  fellows, 
and  eight  fcholars,  calling  it  Trinity  College. 

In  1555,  being  the  fecond  of  Philip  and  Mary,  Sir  Thomas 
White,  alderman  of  London,  purchafed  a  building  belonging 
to  this  univerfity,  called  St.  Bernard's  College,  formerly  in 
pofieffion  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  ;  and  in  1557,  en- 
dowed it,  by  the  name  of  St.  John  Baptift's  College,  for  a 
prefident,  fifty  fellows  and  fcholars,  three  chaplains,  three 
lay  clerks,  and  fix  choriilers  ;  but  the  chaplains,  lay  clerks, 
and  chorifters,  were  about  twenty  years  afterwards  fupprefled 
by  the  prefident  and  fellows. 

In  157 1,  Hugh  Price,  doctor  of  the  canon  laws  in  this 
univerfity,  procured  a  charter  from  queen  Elizabeth,  for 
building  and  endowing  a  college  here  for  a  principal,  eight 
fellows,  and  eight  fcholars  ;  the  queen  agreed  to  furnifh 
timber  for  the  building,  upon  condition  that  (he  fhould  have 
the  firft  nomination  of  the  principal,  fellows  and.  fcholars, 
and  that  the  college  fhould  be  called  Collegium  Jefu  infra 
civitatem  &  univeriitatem  Oxon.  ex  fundatione  reginae  Eliza- 
bethan ;  whence  this  fociety  claim  the  honour  of  a  royal 
founder. 

Nicholas  Wadham,  efq.  fome  time  a  gentleman  com- 
moner in  this  univerfity,  having  laid  the  defign  of  building  a 
college  here,  directed  it  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  his 
will ;  and  accordingly,  Dorothy  his  widow  and  executrix, 
in  1609,  purchafed  the  fite  of  adiffolved  priory  of  the  canons 
of  St.  Auftin  in  this  city,  and  erected  a  noble  quadrangle, 
with  ftatues  of  herfelf  and  her  hufband  over  the  weftern  gate; 
and  having  procured  a  royal  charter,  im powering  her  to  en- 
dow it  for  a  warden,  fifteen  fellows,  fifteen  fcholars,  two 
chaplains,  two  clerks,  and  other  inferior  officers,  by  the 
name  of  Wadham  College,  it  was  opened,  and  the  feveral 
members  admitted  accordingly,  on  the  twelfth  of  April 
1613. 

Thomas  Tifdale,  of  Glimpton,  near  Woodftock,  efq.  by 
his  will,  dated  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1610,  left  5000I.  to  pur- 
chafe  an  eftate,  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  fellows  and 
fcholars,  to  be  chofen  from  the  free  fchool  of  Abingdon  in 
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Berkfhire,  into  any  college  of  this  univerfity.  The  truftees 
of  this  will  offered  to  encreafe  the  fociety  of  Baliol  College, 
by  Mr.  Tifdale's  legacy,  with  ftven  fellows  and  fix  fcholars  ; 
but  not  coming  to  an  agreement,  Dr.  Richard  Whightwick, 
formerly  a  member  of  Baliol  College,  perfuaded  the  truftees 
of  Mr.  Tifdale's  will  to  purchafe  a  building,  originally  be- 
longing to  the  priory  of  St.  Fridefwide,  called  Broadgate-hall, 
for  the  fettlement  of  this  charity  ;  and  promifed,  upon  that 
condition,  that  he  himfelf  would  be  a  confiderable  benefactor. 
Mr.  Tifdale's  truftees,  therefore,  procured  a  royal  charter, 
dated  June  the  twenty  ninth,  1624,  impowering  them  to  found 
a  college  within  the  limits  of  Broadgate-hall,  for  one  mafter, 
ten  fellows,  and  ten  fcholars,  by  the  name  of  Pembroke 
College;  which  name  was  given  it  in  honour  of  William  earl 
of  Pembroke  then  chancellor  of  the  univerfity.  The  royal 
charter  alfo  impowered  George  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
William  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Dr.  Richard  Whightwick, 
to  make  a  body  of  ftatutes  for  the  fociety,  who  were  allowed 
to  purchafe  lands  and  tenements  to  the  yearly  value  of  700I. 
Soon  after  this,  the  fellows  and  fcholars  were  put  in  pofleffion 
of  their  college ;  but  the  number  of  ftudents  increafing  fo 
much,  that  the  building  could  not  accommodate  them,  the 
fociety  annexed  to  their  college  certain  chambers,  called 
Abingdon  Lodgings,  and  Camby  Loggings. 

In  this  univerfity  there  was  a  hall  called  Glocefter-hall, 
from  having  been  originally  a  feminary  for  educating  the 
monks  of  Glocefter.  On  the  fuppreffion  of  abbies  it  fell  into 
the  king's  hands  ;  and  afterwards,  by  a  royal  grant  from 
queen  Elizabeth,  it  came  to  one  Mr.  Doddington,  from  whom 
it  was  purchafed  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  founder  of  St.  John 
Baptift's  College,  and  by  him  repaired  in  fome  meafure,  en- 
dowed, and  conveyed  to  that  fociety,  who  made  it  a  houfe 
for  ftudents,  under  a  principal  ;  but  in  17 14,  this  hall  was 
endowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Cooke  of  Aftley,  near  the  city  of 
Worcefter,  in  the  county  of  that  name,  bart.  for  a  provoft, 
fix  fellows,  and  fix  fcholars  ;  upon  which  it  was  erecled  to  a 
college,  by  the  name  of  Worcefter  College. 

Here  was  a  building  formerly  called  Hart-hall,  from  Elias 
de  Hartford,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firft,  demifed 
it  under  this  name  to  fome  fcholars  of  the  univerfity.  It  was 
afterwards  purchafed  by  Walter  Stapledon,  bifhop  of  Exeter, 
and  founder  of  Exeter  College,  who,  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
1312,  had  a  charter  granted  him,  for  afligning  this  hall,  to- 
gether with  another  tenement  called  Arthur's  Hall,  to  twelve 
icholars.     So  long  as  the  biihop's  fcholars  continued  here,  it 
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was  called  Stapledon  Hall  ;  but  they  removing,  it  recovered 
its  former  name.  Exeter  College  had  long  the  nomination  of 
a  principal  to  this  hall,  and  many  of  the  fellows  of  New 
College  refided  here  with  their  warden,  while  that  college  was 
building.  Here  were  formerly  twelve  ftudents,  to  whom 
the  univerfity  paid  a  yearly  penfion  of  50I.  upon  account  of 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  Glaftenbury,  a  market-town  of 
Somerfetfhire,  for  the  maintenance  of  fuch  youth  as  were 
fent  hither  from  Glaftenbury  fchool  :  but  this  hall  being  en- 
dowed by  its  late  principal,  Dr.  Richard  Newton,  for  a  prin- 
cipal, four  fenior  fellows,  or  tutors,  and  junior  fellows,  or 
affiftants,  befides  a  certain  number  of  ftudents,  or  fcholars, 
was,  upon  the  eighth  of  September,  1740,  erected  to  a  college, 
by  the  name  of  Hartford  College. 

At  Burford  there  was  an  ancient  cudom  of  carrying  an 
artificial  dragon  about  the  ftreets  on  Midfummer  eve,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  a  certain  banner  on  which  a  golden 
dragon  was  painted,  that  was  taken  by  Cuthred,  a  Weft 
Saxon  prince,  from  Ethelbald,  a  Mercian  prince,  in  a  battle 
fought  in  a  field  near  this  place,  which  is  ftill  called  Battle 
Edge. 

When  Dr.  Plott  wrote  his  natural  hiftory  of  this  county, 
an  ancient  cuftom  ufed  by  young  men  at  marriages,  was  ftill 
continued  in  the  parifh  of  Deddington.  The  bridegroom 
fet  up  a  poft  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  placed  a  flender 
piece  of  timber,  moveable  upon  a  fpindle,  crofs  the  top  of  it  ; 
at  one  end  of  the  moveable  piece  hung  a  board,  and  a  bag  of 
fand  at  the  other.  The  young  men  who  attended  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  being  mounted  on  horfeback,  with  each  a 
ftaff  in  his  hand,  by  way  of  lance,  ran  at  the  board,  as 
knights  were  ufed  to  do  at  the  ring  ;  and  he  that  firft  broke  it 
with  his  ftaff,  in  his  career,  received  fome  honorary  prize : 
nor  was  this  prize  obtained  without  fome  danger  to  the  ad- 
venturer, for  as  the  crofs  piece  of  timber,  to  one  end  of  which 
the  board  hung,  turned  very  freely  upon  its  axis,  a  fmart  blow 
upon  the  board  brought  the  bag  of  fand,  which  hung  at  the 
other  end,  round  with  proportionable  violence  ;  from  which 
the  rider  generally  received  a  hearty  bang  upon  his  back,  neck, 
or  head,  and  was  frequently  unhorfed,  to  the  great  merriment 
of  the  fpe&ators. 

Curio/2  ties.]  Among  the  curiofities,  is  Blenheim,  a  magni- 
ficent palace,  fo  called  in  memory  of  the  battle  in  which  the 
united  forces  of  France  and  Bavaria  were  defeated,  and  the 
French  general,  marfhal  Tallard,  taken  prifoner.  This  noble 
feat  was  beftowed,  together  with  the  manor  of  Woodftock, 
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on  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  heirs,  as  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgement for  his  bravery  and  conduct  on  the  occafion 
juft  now  mentioned.  The  edifice,  though  very  grand,  has  not 
cfcaped  the  cenfures  of  the  connoifieurs,  which  however  lofe 
their  force  in  the  breaft  of  every  Englishman,  when  he  beholds 
Blenhcim-houfe,  and  reflects  on  the  glorious  day  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name. 

Farious  particulars.]  This  county  fends  nine  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  two  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  two  knights  for 
the  mire,  two  reprefcntatives  of  the  univerfity,  two  burgefTes 
for  Woodftoek,  and  one  for  Bambury.  It  contains  fixty  two 
vicarages,  280parifb.es,  and  451  villages.  The  divifion  of  it 
is  into  fourteen  hundreds,  containing  about  19,000  houfes, 
and  95,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed 
at  534,000  acres. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 

TH  E  air  of  Rutlandfhire  is  efteemed  as  good  as  that  of 
any  in  England.  The  foil  is  very  fruitful,  both  in 
corn  and  pafture  j  and  that  of  the  Vale  of  Catmofe  in  par- 
ticular, is  equal  to  any  in  the  kingdom.  It  affords  alfo  great 
abundance  of  wood  for  firing.  This  county  produces  much 
cattle,  particularly  fheep  ;  and  the  rivers,  the  waters  of  which 
are  remarkably  good,  yield  great  plenty  of  fiih. 

An  ancient  cuitom  is  ftill  preferved  at  Okeham,  its  prin- 
cipal market  town,  which  requires  that  every  peer  of  the  realm, 
the  firhWimc  he  comes  within  the  precincts  of  this  lordfhip, 
fhall  forfeit  a  fhoe  from  the  horfe  he  rides  on,  to  the  lord  of 
the  caftle  and  manor,  unlefs  he  agrees  to  redeem  it  with 
money  ;  in  which  cafe  a  fhoe  is  made  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, and  ornamented,  in  proportion  to  the  fum  given,  by 
way  of  fine,  and  nailed  on  the  caftle  hall  door.  Some  fhoes 
are  of  curious  workmanfhip,  and  ftamped  with  the  names  of 
the  donors  ;  fome  are  made  very  large,  and  fome  gilt. 

Various  particulars  ]  This  county  fends  but  two  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  (hire.  It  lies  in  the 
diocefe  of  Peterborough,  and  in  the  midland  circuit.  There 
are  in  it  ten  vicarages,  forty-eight  pariflies,  and  11 1  villages. 
The  divifion  of  it  is  into  five  hundreds,  containing  about  3260 
houfes,  and  16,300  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
computed  at  110.000  acres. 

SHROP, 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

Name.]  QHROPSHIRE  is  alfo  called  Salop,  or  the 
j^  county  of  Salop,  from  Salop,  a  name  by  which 
the  town  of  Shrewfbury  was  afterwards  called  by  the  Nor- 
mans. 

Air,  foil,  and  natural  prcdufliom.~\  The  air  is  pure  and 
healthy,  but,  the  county  being  mountainous,  it  is  in  many 
places  (harp  and  piercing. 

The  foil  is  various  :  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  of  the 
county  yield  great  plenty  of  wheat  and  barley,  but  the  fouth- 
ern  and  weftern  parts,  which  are  hilly,  arc  not  fo  fertile,  yet 
afford  pafturage  for  fheep  and  cattle  ;  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Severn  there  are  large  rich  meadows,  which  produce 
abundance  of  grafs.  Here  are  mines  of  copper,  lead, 
iron,  ftone,  and  lime-ftone,  and  the  county  abounds  with 
unexhauftible  pits  of  coal.  Between  the  furface  of  moft  of 
the  coal  ground,  and  the  coal,  there  lies  a  ftratum  of  a  black, 
hard,  but  very  porous  fubftance,  which  being  ground  to 
powder  in  proper  mills,  and  well  boiled  with  water  in  cop- 
pers, depofits  the  earthy  or  gritty  parts  at  the  bottom,  and 
throws  up  a  bituminous  matter  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
which  by  evaporation  is  brought  to  the  confiftency  of  pitch  : 
an  oil  is  alfo  produced  from  the  fame  ftratum,  by  diftillation, 
which,  mixed  with  the  bituminous  fubftance,  dilutes  it  into 
a  kind  of  tar.  Both  thefe  fubftances  are  ufed  for  caulking 
of  mips,  and  are  better  for  that  purpofe  than  pitch  or  tar ; 
for  they  never  crack,  and  it  is  thought  they .  might  be  ufeful 
againft  the  worm. 

Shrewfbury  is  famous  for  the  manufactures  of  Welch 
cottons  and  flannels  ;  and  Bridgenorth,  a  borough  town,  for 
ftockings.  Bridgenorth  is  alfo  furnimed  with  common  arti- 
ficers of  every  kind,  who  make  and  fell  clothes,  iron  tools, 
and  inftruments  of  all  forts,  and  the  other  ordinary  manu- 
factures of  the  kingdom. 

The  market  towns  are  Bifhops  Caftle,  Bridgenorth,  Church 
Stretton,  Clebury,  Drayton,  Ludlow,  Newport*  Ofweftry, 
Shrefbury,  Wellington,  Wem,  Wenlcck  Great,  and  Whit- 
church. 

Bifhops  Cafrle  takes  its  name  from  its  having  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  bifhops  of  Hereford,  who  probably  had  a  feat 
or  caftle  here.  It  is  150  miles  from  London,  and  is  an  old 
corporation,  confifting  of  a  bailiff,  recorder,  and  fifteen  alder- 
men. 
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men.     Its  market  is  famous  for  cattle  and  feveral  other  com- 
modities, and  is  much  frequented  by  the  Welch. 

Bridgenorth  is  alfo  called  Brugmorfe,  or  Bruges  :  which  of 
thefe  three  names  it  was  firft  called  by,  is  uncertain.  It  was 
probably  called  Bridge,  from  a  bridge  over  the  Severn  ;  and 
Bridge  might  be  corrupted  into  Brugge,  and  Bruges  ;  North 
was  added  upon  building  another  bridge  to  the  fouth  of  it. 
Some  however  contend,  that  though  for  thefe  reafons  it  might 
have  beeh  called  firft  Bridge,  and  then  Bridge  North,  yet 
that  its  original  name  was  Brugmorfe,  a  word  formed  of 
Brugh,  or  Burgh,  Borough,  and  Morfe,  the  name  of  a  neigh- 
bouring foreft,  of  which  foreft  however  no  traces  remain.  It 
lias  alfo  been  thought,  that  Bridgenorth  is  not  formed  of 
Bridge  and  North,  but  is  a  corruption  of  Brugmorfe  ;  but  this 
is  not  probable,  becaufe,  allowing  Brugmorfe  to  have  been 
its  firft  name,  it  has  certainly  been  called  Bridge  and  Bruges, 
without  the  addition  of  Morfe  or  North  ;  and  it  is  abfurd  to 
fuppofe,  that  Brugmorf  was  both  corrupted  and  curtailed,  fo 
as  to  make  only  Bridge,  or  Bruges  ;  befides,  the  bridge  from 
which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  called  Bridge,  and  that  other 
bridge,  which  produced  the  addition  of  North,  are  known  to 
exift  ;  but  we  have  no  good  evidence  that  there  ever  was  the 
foreft  pretended  to  have  been  called  Morfe. 

Bridgenorth  is  diftant  from  London  135  miles,  and  is  a 
very  ancient  town,  having  been  built  in  582,  by  the  widow 
of  Ethelred,  king  of  the  Mercians.  It  Was  afterwards  for- 
tified with  a  wall  and  caftle,  both  now  in  ruins  :  it  had  fe- 
veral great  privileges  granted  it  by  charters  from  Henry  the 
Second,  and  king  John  j  and  it  is  governed  under  king  John's 
charter,  by  two  bailiffs,  elected  yearly  out  of  twenty-four 
aldermen,  by  a  jury  of  fourteen  men,  together  with  forty- 
eight  common  council  men,  a  recorder,  town  clerk,  and 
other  officers. 

It  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  pleafantly  fituated  in  a 
healthy  air.  The  greateft  part  of  it  ftands  upon  a  rock,  on 
the  weftern  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  the  reft  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  river,  which  has  here  a  very  great  fall.  Thefe 
two  parts  are  called  the  upper  and  lower  towns ;  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  weftern  divifion  being  fixty  yards  higher  than  the 
other.  The  upper  and  lower  towns  are  connected  by  a  ftone 
bridge  of  feven  arches,  upon  which  there  is  a  gate  and  gate- 
houfe,  with  feveral  other  houfes.  The  whole  confifts  prin- 
cipally of  three  ftreets,  well  paved  and  well  built ;  one  of 
which,  in  the  Upper  Town,  lying  parallel  to  the  river,  and 
called  Mill-ftreet,  becaufe  it  leads  to  fome  mills,  is  adorned 
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with  ftately  houfes,  which  have  have  cellars  dug  out  of  the 
rock. 

Here  are  two  churches,  and  a  free-fchool  for  the  fons  of 
the  burgefles,  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  an  hofpital  for  ten  poor  widows  of  the  Upper 
Town.  Upon  the  top  of  a  hill  above  the  town,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  caftle,  whence  the  hill  is  called  Caftle  Hill.  This 
place  is  fupplied  with  good  water  by  leaden  pipes  from  a 
fpring  half  a  mile  diftant;  and  the  water  of  the  Severn  is 
alio  thrown  up  to  the  top  of  Caftle  Hill  by  an  engine,  which 
was  the  contrivance  of  thofe  who  ere<5led  the  Water-works  at 
London  Bridge.  From  the  high  part  of  the  town  a  hollow 
way  leads  down  to  the  bridge,  that  is  much  admired  by 
Grangers,  being  hewn  through  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet ;  and  though  the  declivity  is  very  great,  yet  the  way  is 
rendered  eafy  by  fteps  and  rails. 

Bridgenorth  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  both  by  land  and 
water  :  its  markets  are  flocked  with  all  forts  of  provifions, 
and  its  fairs  are  reforted  to  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  cattle,  fheep,  butter,  cheefe,  bacon,  linen-cloth,  hops, 
and  feveral  other  commodities. 

Church  Stretton  is  130  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  is 
remarkable  for  a  good  corn  market. 

Clebury  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Temd,  at  the 
diftance  of  1 18  miles  from  London.  It  formerly  had  a  caftle, 
but  has  now  nothing  worthy  of  note. 

Drayton  is  a  little  obfcure  place,  149  miles  diftant  from 
London,  diftinguiftied  only  by  its  market. 

Ludlow  is  136  miles  from  London,  and  was  incorporated 
by  king  Edward  the  Fourth.  It  has  a  power  of  trying  and 
executing  criminals,  diftincl:  from  the  county,  and  is  go- 
verned by  two  bailiffs,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty-five  com~ 
mon-council  men,  a  recorder,  a  town  clerk,  a  fteward, 
chamberlain,  coroner,  and  other  officers.  It  ftands  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  Temd,  near  its  conflux  with  the  Corve,  on 
the  borders  of  Worcefterfhire  and  Herefordfhire.  The  coun- 
try round  is  exceeding  pleafant,  fruitful,  and  populous,  par- 
ticularly a  vale  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Corve,  called  Cor- 
vefdale.  The  town  is  divided  into  four  wards :  it  is  fur- 
rounded  wirh  walls,  in  which  are  feven  gates,  and  has  an 
old  caftle,  built  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  foon  after  the 
Conqueft,  great  part  of  which  is  in  ruins  ;  fome  apartments 
however  are  ftill  entire,  with  their  furniture  :  the  battlements 
are  very  high  and  thick,  and  adorned  with  towers.  It  has  a 
lieat  chapel,  in  which  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  feveral  of  the 
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Welch  gentry ;  and  over  the  ftable  doors  are  the  arms  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  others.  The 
walls  of  the  caftle  were  at  firft  one  mile  in  compafs,  and  there 
was  a  lawn  before  it,  which  extended  near  two  miles,  and  a 
great  part  of  which  is  now  inclofed.  This  caftle  was  a  palace 
belonging  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  right  of  his  prin- 
cipality ;  and  in  an  apartment  of  the  outer  gate-houfe  of 
this  caftle,  the  famous  Butler,  author  of  Hudibras,  is  faid  to 
have  written  the  firft  part  of  that  celebrated  poem. 

This  is  a  neat  and  flourifhing  town.  It  has  a  large  pa- 
rochial church,  with  a  handfome  tower,  and  a  ring  of  fix 
good  bells.  This  church  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  in  the 
choir  of  it  there  is  an  infeription  relating  to  prince  Arthur, 
elder  brother  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  died  here,  and 
whofe  bowels  were  depofited  in  this  choir:  There  is  in  the 
fame  choir  a  clofet,  called  the  Godt  Houfe,  where  the  priefts 
ufed  to  keep  their  confecrated  utenfils.  In  the  market  place 
there  is  a  conduit,  with  a  long  ftone  crofs.  on  it;  and  in  a 
niche  on  the  crofs,  is  the  image  of  St.  Laurence,  to  whom 
the  church  was  dedicated.  Here  is  an  alms-houfe  for  thirty 
poor  people,  and  two  charity  ichools,  in  which  fifty  boys  and 
thirty  girls  are  both  taught  and  cloathed.  This  town  has  a 
good  bridge  over  the  Temd,  which  turns  a  great  many  mills 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  acrofs  which  are  feveral  wears. 

This  place,  where  proviftons  are  very  cheap,  receives  much 
benefit  from  its  being  a  great  thoroughfare  to  Wales,  and 
from  having  the  education  of  the  Welch  youth  of  both  (exes. 
Horfe-races  are  annually  kept  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  which 
the  beft  of  company  are  prefent  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are 
reckoned  very  polite. 

Newport  is  133  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  is  a  good 
town,  with  a  free  grammar  fchool,  founded  by  William 
Adams,  a  native  of  this  place,  and  a  haberdafher  of  Lon- 
don, and  endowed  by  him  to  the  value  of  7000I.  with  a 
library,  a  houfe  for  the  mafter,  and  a  falary  of  60I.  a-year, 
which  is  faid  to  be  now  worth  iocl.  and  30I.  a  year  for  an 
ufher.  Near  the  fchool  he  alfo  erected  two  alms-houfes,  and 
gave  550I.  towards  building  a  town  houfe.  Here  is  alfo  an 
Englilh  free  fchool  for  the  poor  children  of  the  town,  en- 
dowed by  a  private  gentleman  with  20I.  a-year,  to  which  the 
crown  has  made  an  addition  of  5I.  a  year. 

OTwefby.v-or  Ofwaldftry,  was  originally  called  Maferfield, 
and  derives  its  prefent  name  from  Ofwald,  a  king  of  North- 
umberland, who  being  defeated  here,  and  flain  in  battle  by 
Penda,  a  prince  ©f  Mercia,  was  beheaded  and  quartered  by 
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order  of  the  conqueror;  and  his  head  being  fixed  upon  a  pole 
in  this  place,  the  pole  or  tree,  was  probably  called  Ofwald's 
Tree  ;  whence  the  town  might  by  corruption  be  afterwards 
called  Ofwaldflry  and  Oiweirry. 

It  ftands  upon  the  borders  of  Denbighfhire,  at  the  diftance 
of  157  miles  from  London,  and  is  a  very  old  town.  It  was 
anciently  a  borough,  and  is  ftill  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  bur- 
gefles,  and  other  officers.  It  is  furrounded  with  a  wall  and 
a  ditch,  and  fortified  by  a  caftle.  It  has  a  church  and  a  good 
grammar  fchool,  with  an  excellent'  charity  fchool  for  forty 
boys,  befides  girls,  who  are  cloathed  as  well  as  taught.  This 
place  had  formerly  a  great  trade  in  Welch  cottons  and  flannels, 
but  it  is  now  fo  much  decayed,  that  there  is  fcarce  a  houfe  in, 
it  fit  to  accommodate  a  traveller. 

It  is  moft  delightfully  iituated  on  an  eminence,  furrounded 
by  the  Severn  river  on  every  fide  but  the  north,  which  ren- 
ders it  a  peninfula,  in  form  of  a  horle  fhoe.  It  is  walled 
round  ;  and  on  the  north  fide,  where  the  river  does  not  de- 
fend it,  is  fortified  by  a  caftle,  built  by  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery, foon  after  the  Norman  conqueft  ;  but  the  walls  and 
caftle  are  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  ftreets  are  large, 
and  the  houfes  in  general  well  built. 

Curio/ities.]  One  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  this  county  is 
a  well  at  Brofely,  a  little  to  the  north-eaft  of  Wenlock., 
which  exhales  a  vapour  that,  when  contracted  to  a  fmali 
vent,  by  an  iron  cover  with  a  hole  in  it,  catches  fire  from 
any  flame  applied  to  it,  and  burns  up  like  a  lamp,  fo  that 
eggs,  or  even  meat,  may  be  boiled  over  it.  Upon  taking  off 
the  cover  the  flame  goes  out ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  a 
piece  of  meat  boiled  in  it,  has  not  the  leaft  fmell  or  tafte  of 
its  fulphureous  quality.  The  water  is  extremely  cold,  and  as 
much  fo  immediately  after  the  fire  is  put  out,  as  before  the 
vapour  was  lighted. 

Various  particulars.']  This  county  fends  twelve  members  to 
parliament  :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  burgefTes 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs :  Shrewfbury,  Bridgenorth, 
Ludlow,  Wenlock,  and  Bifhop's  Caftle. — It  lies  partly  in 
the  diocefe  of  Hereford,  and  partly  in  that  of  Coventry  and 
Litchfield,  and  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  There  are  in  it  fifty- 
two  vicarages,  170  pariflies,  and  615  villages.  The  divifion 
of  it  is  into  fourteen  hundreds,  containing  about  19,000 
houfes  and  95,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  it  is  computed  at 
890,000  acres, 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Name.']  *~T^  HE  county  of  Somerfetis  fuppofed  to  have  tie- 
JL  rived  its  name  from  Somerton,  which  was  once 
its  principal  town. 

Air y  foil,  and  natural  productions. ,]  Its  air  is  faid  to  be  the 
mildeft  in  England  :  it  is  in  moil  places  very  healthy,  and 
upon  the  hilly  parts  exceeding  fine.  The  foil  is  various  :  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  parts  of  the  fhire  are  mountainous  and 
ftoney  ;  they  yield  however  good  pafture  for  fheep,  and  by 
the  help  of  art  and  induftry,  are  made  to  produce  corn.  The 
lower  grounds,  except  fuch  as  are  boggy  or  fenny,  afford 
corn  and  grafs  in  great  plenty  ;  and  a  valley  of  a  very  large 
extent,  divided  into  five  hundreds,  and  called  Taunton  Dean, 
or  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  from  Taunton,  a  borough  town, 
is  fo  exceeding  rich,  that  it  affords  corn,  grafs,  and  fine  fruit 
in  great  abundance,  without  manure.  The  grain  of  this 
county  fupplies  many  foreign  and  domeftic  markets. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  kingdom  where  wood  thrives  better 
than  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  and  teazle,  a  fpecies  of  thiftle,  much 
ufed  in  drefling  cloth,  is  almoft  peculiar  to  this  county.  In 
this  county  alfo,  on  the  beach  of  the  Briftol  Channel,  there 
is  found  a  weed,  or  fea  plant,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make 
cakes,  called  laver,  which  are  wholefome  and  nourifhing 
food,  and  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Somerfetfhire  is  famous  for  the  beft  October  beer  in  Eng- 
land, and  for  great  plenty  and  variety  of  cyder ;  and  the  beft 
cheefe  in  the  kingdom  is  faid  to  be  made  at  Chedder,  near  a 
market  town  called  Axbridge. 

The  oxen  of  this  county  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  Lancafhire 
or  Lincolnfhire,  and  the  grain  of  the  flefh  is  faid  to  be  finer. 
The  vallies  fatten  a  prodigious  number  of  flieep,  of  the 
largeft  fize  in  England  :  the  fouth  fhore  alfo  furnifhes  the  in- 
habitants with  lobfters,  crabs,  and  mackrel ;  the  Briftol 
Channel  and  the  Severn  with  foles,  flounders,  plaife,  fhrimps, 
prawns,  herrings,  and  cod ;  the  Parret  produces  plenty  of 
excellent  falmon,  and  the  Avon  abounds  with  a  fort  of  blackifh 
eels,  fcarce  as  big  as  a  goofe  quill,  called  elvers,  which  are 
fkimmed  up  in  vaft  quantities  with  fmall  nets,  and  which, 
when  the  fkin  is  taken  off,  are  made  into  cakes  and  fried. 
There  is  great  plenty  of  wild  fowl  in  this  county,  but,  there 
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Here  is  a  tra<5t  of  mountains  called  Mendip  Hills,  which 
occupy  a  vaft  fpace  of  ground,  and  ftretch  from  Whatley, 
near  Frome-Selwood,  a  market  town  on  the  eaft,  to  Ax- 
bridge,  another  market  town,  on  the  weft,  and  from  Glaf- 
tonbury,  a  market  town  on  the  fouth,  to  Bedminfter,  near 
the  city  of  Briftol,  on  the  north.  Thefe  mountains  are  the 
moft  famous  in  England  for  coal  and  lead  mines,  but  the 
lead  is  lefs  foft,  duclile,  and  fufible,  than  that  of  Derby- 
fhire,  and  confequently  not  fo  proper  for  fheeting,  becaufc? 
when  melted,  it  runs  into  knots.  It  is  therefore  generally 
exported,  or  caft  into  bullets  and  fmall  fhot.  In  thefe  hills 
there  are  alfo  mines  of  copper  and  okre  ;  and  the  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  which  melted  with  copper,  turns  it  into  brafs,  is 
dug  up  here  in  greater  quantities  than  in  any  other  part  of 
England. 

The  beautiful  foflil  called  Briftol  {tone,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  fome  rocks  upon  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  near 
Briftol,  and  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Gloucefterfhire  ;  and  at  Bifhop's  Chew,  or  Chew 
Magna,  near  Wrinton,  a  market  town,  there  is  dug  up  a 
red  bole?  which  is  called  by  the  country  people  redding,  and 
is  diftribured  from  thence  all  over  England,  for  marking  of 
lheep  and  other  ufes.  It  is  faid  to  be  fometimes  lubftituted 
by  apothecaries  for  a  fort  of  medicinal  earth  brought  from 
Armenia,  called  bole  armoniac. 

Mann fattures  and  trade.]  All  forts  of  cloth  are  manufac- 
tured in  this  county,  as  broad  and  narrow  kerfeys,  druggets, 
ferges,  durroys,  and  fhalloons,  together  with  ftcckings  and 
buttons  ;  and  in  the  fouth-eaft  parts  are  made  great  quan- 
tities of  linen.  The  value  of  the  woollen  manufacture  alone, 
in  the  firft  hands,  has  been  rated  at  a  million  a-year ;  and 
if  a  calculation  was  made  of  the  other  manufactures  of  the 
county  and  its  produce,  by  mines,  tillage,  feeding,  grazing, 
dairies,  and  other  articles  of  trade,  it  is  thought  that  the 
account  would  be  more  than  the  produce  of  any  other  county, 
Middlelex  only  excepted. 

Bath,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  thjs  county,  took  its 
name  from  fome  natural  hot  baths,  for  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  which,  this  place  has  been  long  celebrated  and  much  fre- 
quented. This  cjty  is  108  miles  from  London.  It  is  a 
bifhop's  fee,  united  to  that  of  Wells,  and  is  governed  under  a 
charter  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and 
twenty-four  common  council  men. 

It  (lands  in  a  valley,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Avon,  and  is   incircled   by  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
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theatre.  The  city  is  furrounded  with  walls,  which,  thougli 
flight,  and  almoft  entire,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  worlc 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  upper  part  feems  to  have  been  re- 
paired with.the  ruins  of  Roman  buildings.  The  fmall  com- 
pafs  of  ground  inclofed  by  thefe  walls,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
pentagon,  and  in  the  walls  there  were  four  gates  and  a  poftern, 
which  were  lately  all  demolifhed  and  taken  away.  The  gates 
were  the  North  Gate,  which  was  the  entrance  from  London; 
the  Weft  Gate,  a  handfome  ftone  building,  where  fome  of 
the  royal  family  have  formerly  lodged  ;  the  South  Gate,  which 
led  to  a  bridge  over  the  Avon  ;  and  the  Eaft  Gate,  which  led 
to  a  ferry  over  the  fame  river. 

There  are  in  this  city  a  cathedral  and  three  parifh  churches. 
The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  this  there  are  fome  remains  of  an 
abbey,  to  which  the  church  formerly  belonged.  The  gate- 
houfe  of  the  abbey  is  Rill  {landing  :  it  has  been  a  long  time 
converted  into  lodgings,  and  has  been  honoured  with  the 
refidence  of  king  James  the  Second,  queen  Mary,  confort  of 
king  William,  queen  Anne,  and  her  royal  confort,  George 
prince  of  Denmark. 

There  are  in  this  city  a  free  fchool,  and  two  charity 
fchools  ;  one  for  fifty  boys,  and  the  other  for  fifty  girls,  who 
are  cloathed  and  taught.  Here  is  an  hofpital  dedicated  to  St. 
John,  and  founded  by  Fitz  Joceline,  bifhop  of  this  fee  in  the 
twelfth  century,  for  the  poor  fick  people  who  come  hither 
for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  with  a  handfome  chapel  of 
white  free-ftone.  Here  alfo  is  an  alms-houfe,  called  Rufcot's 
charity,  and  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  twelve  men  and 
twelve  women.  There  are  other  alms-houfes  in  this  place,. 
Jirpported  chiefly  by  the  chamber  of  the  city  ;  and  in  July 
1738,  the  firft  ftone  was  laid  of  a  general  hofpital  or  infir- 
mary, which  was  lately  finifhed,  and  is  a  good  building, 
1O0  feet  in  front,  and  90  deep:  it  will  accommodate  150 
patients,  and  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  fick  and  lame 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Here  is  a  market  place,  over  which  is  a  town  hall,  erecled 
on  twenty-one  ftone  pillars.  The  hall  is  a  large  ftone 
building,  and  adorned  with  feveral  paintings  ;  and  in  a  fquare 
near  the  cathedral,  called  Orange  Square,  in  compliment  to 
the  late  prince  of  Orange,  there  is  a  monumental  ftone,. 
which  was  erected  in  1735,  at  the  expence  of  the  late  Mr. 
Nafh  of  this  city,  many  years  mailer  of  the  ceremonies  at 
the  publick  rooms,  with  an  infeription,  importing  that  the 
prince's  health  was  rdiored  by  drinking  the  waters  of  this. 
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In  this  city  there  are  five  hot  baths,  called  the  King's  bath, 
the  Queen's  bath,  the  Crofs  bath,  the  Hot  bath,  and  the 
Leper's  bath.  There  is  alfo  a  cold  bath.  In  each  bath 
there  is  a  pump,  for  applying  the  water  in  a  rcream,  upon  any 
particular  part  of  the  body,  when  it  is  required  ;  and  each  is 
furnifhed  with  benches  to  fit  on,  rings  to  hold  by,  and  proper 
guides  for  both  fexes. 

The  King's  bath  is  fixty  feet  fquare,  fupplied  by  many 
hot  fprings  that  rife  in  the  middle  of  it.  Contiguous  to  this 
bath  is  a  neat  pump-room,  where  the  company  meet  to  drink 
the  water,  which  is  conveyed  to  it  from  the  fprings,  as  hot 
as  it  can  be  drank,  by  a  marble  pump.  There  is  in  this 
bath  the  figure  of  an  ancient  Britifh  king,  called  Bleyden 
the  Southfayer,  with  an  infeription,  importing  that  he  dif- 
covered  the  ufe  of  thefe  fprings  300  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian xra. 

The  Queen's  bath  is  feparated  from  the  King's  bath  only 
by  a  wall.  It  has  no  fpring,  but  receives  its  water  from  the 
king's  bath,  and  is  therefore  lefs  hot. 

The  Crofs  bath  had   its  name  from  a  crofs  that  formerly 
flood   in   the  middle  of  it.     It  is   of  a  triangular  form,  and 
its  heat  is  alfo   lefs  than  that  of  the  King's  bath,  becaufe   it 
has  fewer  fprings.     This  bath,  which  is  moft  frequented  by 
perfons  of  quality,  was  covered  by  James  Ley,  earl  of  Marl- 
borough.    On   one   fide  is  a  gallery,  where  gentlemen   and 
ladies  ftand  and  converfe  with  their  friends  in  the  bath.     On 
the  oppofite  fide  is  a  balcony  for  mufic,  which   plays  all  the 
time  of  bathing ;  and  in  the   middle   there  is  a  marble  pillar, 
adorned  with  curious   fculptures,  which   was  erected  at  the 
expence  of  the  earl  of  Melfort,  in  compliment  to  king  James 
the  Second  and  his  queen,  and  in  memory  of  their  meeting 
here.     The  guides  of  this  bath  fay,  that  in  a  ftrong  wefterly 
wind  a  cold  air  blows  from  the  fprings  ;  but  when  the  wind 
is  eafterly,  and  the   weather  clofe,    with  a  fmall  rain,    the 
water  is  fo  hot,  as  fcarce  to  be  endured,  though  the  King's 
bath  and  the   Hot  bath  are  then  colder  than  ufual.     It  is  alfo 
obferved,  that  in  hot  weather  a  large  black  fly  is   frequently 
feen  in   the  water  of  this  bath,  and    is   faid   to   live   under 
water,  and  to  come  up  from  the  fprings.     This  bath  will  fill 
in  fifteen   or  fixteen  hours  all  the  year  round,  and   is   more 
temperate  than  either  the  King's  bath  or  the  hot  bath.     The 
water  is  faid  to  corrode  filver. 

The  Hot  bath  was  thus  called  from  having  been  formerly 
hotter   than  the  reft,  but  it  it  was  not  then  fo  large  as  it  i% 
now. 
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The  Leper's  bath  is  formed  from  the  overflowings  of  the 
Crofs  bath,  and  is  allotted  for  the  uie  of  the  poor  people, 
fupported  by  the  charity  of  the  place. 

The  Cold  bath  is  fupplied  by  a  fine  cold  fpring,  and  was 
erected  by  contribution  not  many  years  ago. 

Thefe  hot  fprings  were  fenced  in  by  the  Romans  with  a 
wall,  to  feparate  them  from  the  common  cold  fprings,  with 
which  this  place  abounds  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition,  that  they 
alf  >  made  fubterranean  canals  to  carry  ofF  the  cold  waters, 
left  they  fhould  mix  with  thefe.  As  this  city  lies  in  a  vallcv, 
furrounded  with  hills,  the  heat  of  thefe  waters,  and  their 
milky  detergent  quality,  are  afcribed  to  the  admixture  and 
fermentation  of  two  different  waters,  diftilling  from  two  of 
thofe  hills,  one  called  Clarton  Dcwn,  and  the  other  Lanfdown. 
The  w2ter  from  Clarton  Down  is  fuppofed  to  be  fulphurc- 
ous  or  bituminous,  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  ;  and  the  water 
from  Lanfdown  is  thought  to  be  tinctured  with  iron  ore. 

Thefe  waters  are  grateful  to  the  ftomach,  have  a  mineral 
tafte,  and  a  ftrong  fcent ;  they  are  of  a  bluifh  colour,  and 
fend  up  a  thin  vapour;  they  are  neither  diuretic  nor  cathartic, 
though  if  fait  be  added,  they  purge  immediately.  After 
long  ftand'ng,  they  depokt  a  black  mud,  which  is  ufed  by 
way  of  cataplafms  for  local  pains,  and  proves  of  more  fervice 
to  fome,  than  the  ware  rs  themfelvcs.  This  mud  they  alfo 
depofit  on  diftillation.  They  are  beneficial  in  diforders  of 
the  head,  in  cuticular  difeafes,  in  obftrudtions  and  confti- 
pations  of  the  bowels,  which  they  ftrengthen  by  reftoring 
their  loft  tone  and  reviving  the  vital  heat.  They  are  found 
of  great  ufe  in  the  fcurvy  and  ftone,  and  in  moft  difeafes  of 
women  and  children,  and  are  ufed  as  alaft  remedy  in  obftinate 
chronic  difeafes,  which  thev  lometimes  cure. 

The  fealons  for  drinking  the  Bath  waters  are  the  fpring 
and  autumn  :  the  fpring  (c<\(on  begins  with  April  and  ends 
with  June  ;  the  autumn  feafon  begins  with  September  and 
lafts  till  December,  and  fome  patients  remain  here  all  the 
winter.  In  the  fpring  this  place  is  moft  frequented  for 
health,  and  in  the  autumn  for  pleafure,  when  at  leaft  two- 
thirds  of  the  compa  1  come  to  partake  of  the  amufements  of 
the  place  :  in  fome  fe  fons  there  have  been  no  lefs  than  8cco 
perfons  at  Bath,  befi  >  its  inhabitants.  There  is  an  officer 
put  in  by  the  mayoi  o  fuperintend  the  baths,  to  keep  order 
among  the  bathers  ami  their  guides. 

Without  the  walls  of  this  city  there  is  a  quadrangle  of 
elegant  ftone  buildings,  called  Queen  Square,  lately  erected: 
the  front  extends  200  feet,  and  is  enriched  with  columns  and 
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pilafters  of  the  Corinthian  order.  On  one  fide  of  this  fquarc 
is  a  fine  chapel,  and  in  the  center,  an  obelifk  feventy  feet 
high,  with  an  infcription,  importing,  that  *  it  was  erected 
'  bv  Richard  Nafh,  efq.  in  memory  of  honour  beftowed,  and 
'  in  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred,  on  this  city  by  the  prince 
*  and  princefs  of  Wales,  in  1738,'  when  their  royal  high- 
nefTes  lodged  in  this  fquare. 

On  the  10th  of  March  1739-40,  the  firft  ftone  of  another 
new  and  magnificent  fquare  was  laid,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  city,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  principal  fide  of 
this  fquare,  according  to  the  original  plan,  was  to  have  the 
appearance  of  but  one  houfe,  though  it  was  to  have  been 
divided  into  feveral  :  it  is  500  feet  long,  and  the  two  wings 
are  260  feet  each.  In  each  front  are  63  windows,  and  in 
each  wing  31.  This  building,  from  the  neighbouring  hills, 
looks  like  one  grand  palace.  It  was  to  have  been  adorned 
with  above  300  columns  and  pilafters  of  the  Corinthian  order; 
upon  the  corner  of  every  fide,  there  was  to  have  been  a 
tower,  and  in  every  front  a  center- houfe  and  pediment  ;  but 
in  executing  this  plan,  it  was  judged  proper  to  lay  afide  the 
ornaments.  In  this  fquare  is  a  fuperb  ball-room,  in  form  of 
an  ^Egyptian  hall,  90  feet  long  and  52  broad,  and  an  affem- 
bly  room  of  the  fame  dimenfions,  with  a  garden  and  bowling- 
green.  On  the  eaft  fide  is  a  grand  parade,  called  the  North 
Parade,  200  yards  in  length  -,  and  a  terrace,  500  yards  in 
circumference,  with  feveral  other  walks  ;  and  a  bridge  of 
one  2rch,  120  feet  wide,  over  the  river  Avon,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  this  fquare. 

Here  is  alio  another  grand  parade,  called  the  South  Parade, 
the  weft  fide  of  which  is  now  building,  with  a  row  of  {lately 
houfes  ;  and  the  north  fide  of  an  area,  620  feet  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  310  feet  in'breadth,  called  the  Royal  Fo- 
rum, is  now  inclofed  with  a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings, 
confiftingof  nine  houfes,  and  forming  one  uniform  ftru&ure, 
crowned  with  abaluffrade. 

In  the  year  1749,  the  number  of  private  houfes  in  this 
city  was  computed  at  1362,  many  of  which  are  inhabited 
by  perfons  of  fortune,  but  the  far  greater  part  by  fuch  as 
keep  lodgings  fo  convenient,  that  this  place  is  thought  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  1 2, ceo  perfons  at  one  time.  The 
houfes  in  general  are  handfome,  and  neatly  furnifhed. 

The  ftone  of  which  the  houfes  here  are  built,  is,  for  the 
mod  part,  dug  out  of  quarries  upon  Clarton  Down,  where 
there  are  frequent  horfe-races.  From  thefe  quarries  it  is 
•brought  down  a  ffeep  hill  to  the  river  Avon,  by  means  of  a 
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curious  machine,  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Ailen,  poftmafter, 
and  formerly  mayor  of  this  city,  a  gentleman  long  eminent  for 
many  amiable  virtues.  Stone  is  therefore  purchafed  in  this 
place  at  fo  fmall  an  expence,  that  building  is  cheaper  here 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  From  the 
fame  quarries  {lone  is  alfo  fent  by  the  Avon  to  Briftol,  London, 
and  other  places,  in  great  abundance,  for  building;  and  of 
the  flone  of  thefe  quarries  Mr.  Allen  built  for  himfelf 
near  this  city,  one  of  the  moil  magnificent  villas  in  Eng- 
land. 

Eriflol  is  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  the  Britifh  dominions, 
for  trade,  wealth,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  115 
miles  diftant  from  London  ;  and  was  made  a  county  of  itfelf 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  It  firft  had  the  privilege 
of  a  mayor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  is  now 
governed  by  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  and  forty- 
two  common-council  men.  It  is  a  bifnop's  fee;  and  the 
tradefmen  of  the  city  are  incorporated  into  fevcral  com- 
panies, each  of  which  has  a  hall,  or  fome  large  hired  room, 
tor  their  meetings  ;  and  by  a  charter  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
every  man  that  marries  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Eriflol, 
becomes  free  of  the  city. 

This  city  ftanc!s  upon  the  north  and  fouth  fides  of  the  river 
Avon,  and  is  therefore  partly  in  the  county  of  Glocefter, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Somerfet ;  but  though  the  greateft  part 
of  the  city  now  Hands  upon  the  Gloceiierfhire  fide  of  the 
river,  yet  before  Briftol  was  made  a  county  of  itfelf,  it  was 
by  the  parliament  rolls  always  reckoned  to  be  in  SomeTj 
fe  till  ire. 

The  north  and  fquth  parts  of  this  city  arc  connected  by  a 
Hone  bridge  over  the  Avon,  connfling  of  four  broad  arches  j 
but  it  is  encumbered  with  houfes,  built  on  each  fide  of  it, 
which  renders  the  paflage  on  foot  not  only  inconvenient  but 
dangerous,  there  being  no  room  for  polls,  and  the  pavement 
being  made  very  flippen'  by  the  conftant  paflage  of  carriages 
without  wheels,  called  fledges  ;  for  carts  are  not  permitted, 
for  fear  of  making  and  damaging  the  arches  of  the  vaults  and 
gutters  that  are  made  under  ground,  for  carrying  the  filth  of 
the  city  into  the  river. 

The  flreets  of  this  city  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  ir- 
regular; they  are  always  dirty;  and  the  houfes  are  buik 
like  thofe  in  London  before  the  fire  in  ic66,  with  the  upper 
floors  projecting  beyond  the  lower  ;  they  are  crowded  clofe 
together,  and  many  are  five  or  hx  ftories  high.  The  Glo- 
ceilerfhire  hde  of  the  city  is  four  miles  and  a.  half  in  cir- 
cumference. 
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cumference,  and  the  Somerfetfhire  fide  two  miles  and  a  half„ 
fo  that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  is  feven  miles. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  contain  13,000  houfes,  and  95,000  in- 
habitants. 

Briftol  has  the  mod  confiderable  trade  of  any  port  in  the 
Britifh  dominions  except  London.  It  was  computed  near 
half  a  century  ago,  that  the  trade  of  this  city  employed  no 
lefs  than  two  thoufand  fail  of  fhips.  It  has  a  very  great  trade 
to  the  Weft- Indies,  fifty  Weft-India  (hips  having  frequently 
arrived  here  at  once.  It  has  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  to 
Guinea,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  Norway  ;  and  a  principal 
branch  of  its  commerce  is  that  with  Ireland  ;  from  whence 
tallow,  linen,  woollen,  and  bay  yarn,  are  imported  in  vaft 
quantities.  Its  trade  to  the  Streights  is  alfo  very  confiderable, 
and  it  has  acquired  the  whole  trade  of  South  Wales,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  trade  of  North  Wales,  by  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye. 

Curiofuies.~]  Among  the  number  of  curiofities,  we  may 
reckon  thefe  :  On  the  fouth  fide  of  Mendip  Hills,  near  a 
place  called  Wokey,  within  a  mile  of  the  city  of  Wells,  is 
a  very  remarkable  cave,  known  by  the  name  of  Wokey  Hole. 
The  entrance  to  this  cave  is  parallel  to  the  horizon,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  rock  180  feet  high,  and  over  the  rock  is  a  fleer* 
mountain,  the  top  of  which  is  thought  to  be  a  mile  above  the 
bottom  of  the  rock.  At  the  entrance  into  the  cave  there  is  &, 
fteep  defcent  of  50  or  60  feet;  the  cave  itfelf  is  about  200 
feet  in  length,  in  fome  parts  50  or  60  feet  broad,  and  in 
others  not  above  10  or  12,  and  the  greateft  height  is  about 
50  feet,  though  in  fome  places  the  roof  is  not  above  four  or 
live  feet  from  the  bottom.  There  are  feveral  partial  divifions 
of  it,  which  the  imaginations  of  fome  people  have  diftinguifh- 
ed  into  a  kitchen,  a  hall,  a  dancing  room,  a  cellar,  and  other 
apartments;  and  water  of  a  petrifying  qualitv,  being  con- 
ftantly  dropping  from  the  roof,  and  forming  a  variety  of  ftony 
figures,  fancy  has  improved  them  into  refemblances  of  old 
women,  dogs,  bells,  organs,  and  other  things.  The  echo 
of  any  noife  within  this  cavern  is  fo  ftrong,  that  a  large  ftone, 
fuch  as  a  man  may  lift  up  without  much  difficulty,  being 
dropped  on  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  cave,  founds  with  a  noife 
as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  canon. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  cave  there  iiTues  a  ftream  of  water 
fufficient  to  drive  a  mill  ;  and  parfing  with  great  rapidity  and 
noife  the  whole  length  of  the  cavern,  it  burfts  out  through  the 
rock,  near  the  entrance  into  the  valley.  Here  are  always  people 
ready,  for  a  fmall  reward,  to  attend  ftrangers  into  this  cave 
with  lights. 
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Near  Glaftonbury  there  is  a  hill  called  the  Torr,  from  1 
tower  that  formerly  flood  on  it,  which  rifes  like  a  pyrarnidj 
to  a  great  height,    and  ferves  as  a  land-mark  to  Teamen. 

Near  Chedder  there  are  two  rocks,  called  Chedder  Cliffs, 
and  between  thefe  is  a  frightful  chafm,  the  fides  of  which 
are  near  three  hundred  feet  high  :  through  this  chafm  is  the 
road  from  Axbridge  to  Briflol  -3  and  from  the  bottom  of  one 
of  the  hills  there  iffues  a  ftream,  fo  rapid,  that  it  is  faid  to 
drive  twelve  mills  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  fpring. 

Various  particulars.}  Somerfetfhife  fends  eighteen  members 
to  parliament :  viz;  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  bur- 
geffes  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs  :  Briftol,  Bath, 
Wells,  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Mihehead,  Ivelchefler,  and 
MilbornPort.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
in  the  weftern  circuit.  There  are  reckoned  in  it  132  vica- 
rages, 385  parifhes,  and  1,660  villages.  It  is  divided  into 
thirty-feven  hundreds,  containing  about  44,680  houfes,  and 
223,400  inhabitants.  The  area  of  it  is  computed  at  1,075,006 
acres. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Name.]  r~TT\  HE  name  of  this  county  is  derived  from  Stafford, 
J[_  the  county  town. 
Air,  foil,  -and  natural produP.ions.']  Its  air  is  in  general  pure 
and  healthy  ;  but  in  fome  parts  it  is  fharp  and  cold,  particularly 
in  the  mountainous  places,  north-weft  of  a  market  town 
called  Stone. 

The  arable  and  paffure  land  is  excellent ;  and  even  the 
mountainous  pares,  by  good  tillage,  will  produce  confiderable 
crops  of  corn  :  but  they  are  remarkable  for  a  fhort  and  fweet 
grafs,  which  makes  the  cattle  as  fine  as  thofe  of  Lancafhire. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Trent  and  the  Dove,  the  meadows  are 
as  rich  as  any  in  England,  and  maintain  great  dairies,  which 
fupply  the  markets  with  vaft  quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe. 
The  rivers  afford  plenty  of  aimoft  all  forts  of  frefh  water 
fifh  ;  and  the  county  in  general  abounds  with  provifions  of 
all  kinds. 

Befides  plenty  of  turf  and  peat,  for  firing,  this  county 
yields  three  forts  of  coals,  which  are  diflinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  pit  coal,  peacock  coal,  and  cannel  coal.  The  pit 
coal  is  dug  chiefly  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  county,  at  Wed- 
nefbury,  Dudley,  and  Sedgley,  not  far  from  Wolverhampton. 
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The  peacock  coal,  fo  called  from  its  reflecting  various  co- 
lour?., like  thofe  of  a  peacock's  tail,  is  found  at  Henley 
Green,  near  Newcrutle  under  Line,  and  is  better  for  the 
forge  than  for  the  kitchen.  The  cannel  coal,  which  gives  a 
very  clear  and  bright  flame,  derives  its  name  from  canwil,  an 
ancient  Brittfh.  word  for  candle.  It  is  fo  hard  as  to  bear 
polifhing,  and  is  ufed  in  this  county  for  paving  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings  :  it  is  alio  manufactured  into  fnuff  boxes 
and  other  toys. 

Under  the  furface  of  the  ground,  in  feveral  parts  of  this 
county,  a;e  found  yellow  and  red  okers,  tobacco  pipe-clay, 
potters  clay,  fullers  earth,  and  a  fort  of  brick  earth,  which 
burns  blue,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  earth  of  which  the  Ro- 
mans made  their  urns.  Here  alfo  are  found  {rones  and  minerals 
of  various  forts  ;  as  fire-ftone,  for  the  hearths  of  iron  fur- 
naces and  ovens,  lime-ftone,  iron -{tone,  or  ore,  the  beft 
kind  of  which  is  called  mufti,  and  is  found  at  Ruflial,  near 
Walfhall,  a  market  town.  This  is  the  ore  from  which  the 
foeit  iron  is  extracted.  Some  of  thefe  iron-ftones  are  as  bi» 
as  the  crown  of  a  man  s  hat,  and  fome  of  them  being  hollow 
on  the  infide,  contain  about  a  pint  of  {harp  cold  liquor, 
which  is  faid  to  be  very  grateful  to  the  tafte,  and  of  which 
the  workmen  are  very  fond.  Copper  {tones,  or  ore,  are  dug 
out  of  Eclon  Hill,  near  Leek  ;  and  lead  ore  is  dug  in  other 
parts  of  the  county.  Here  are  alfo  found  the  haematites  or 
blood-fto.ie,  alabafter,  divers  kinds  of  marble,  quarry  ftones, 
rnill-ftones,  and  grind-ftones,  of  feveral  colours. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county  are  cloth  and 
iron  utenfils,  all  kinds  of  which  are  made  here  in  great  per- 
fection. 

Cu^io/ities.]  There  are  in  this  county  medicinal  fprings  of 
various  qualities  ;  fome  impregnate'd  with  bitumen,  fome 
with  falts,  and  others  with  fulphur.  Of  the  bituminous 
kind  is  a  warm  fpring  at  Beresford,  fouth-eafl  of  Leek,  near 
.'-•.z  bank  of  the  Dove,  and  another  at  Hints,  near  Tam- 
worthv  Of  the  faline  kind,  the  ftrongeft  are  the  brine  pits 
at  Chartley,  near  Stafford,  of  the  water  of  which,  as  good 
White  fait  is  made  as  any  in  England.  Among  the  fprings 
of  c.  weaker  brine,  there  is  one  in  Blue  Hill,  near  Leek, 
which  tinges  the  ftones  and  earth  it  touches,  with  a  rufty 
colour,  and  which  galls  will  turn  as  black  as  ink.  Of  the 
fulphureous  fort  is  St.  Erafmus's  Well,  at  Ingeftre,  two 
miles  north-eaft  of  Stafford,  and  another  fpring  at  Codfal, 
north-weft  of  Wolverhampton.  There  are  alfo  other  me- 
dicinal waters  in  this  county,  not  reducible  to  either  of  thefe 
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claffes,  which  are  faid  to  have  performed  great  cures,  as 
Salter's  Well,  near  Newcaftle  under  Line,  which  has  the 
reputation  of  curing  the  king's  evil  ;  Elder  Well,  at  Blim- 
hill,  near  Penkridge,  faid  to  cure  diforders  of  the  eyes  ; 
and  a  well,  called  the  Spaw,  near  Wolverhampton,  which 
is  reputed  to  have  cured,  difeafes  of  various  kinds. 

At  Wrotteflev,  north-weft  of  Wolverhampton,  have  been 
found  flones  of  a  prodigious  fizc,  one  of  which,  after  being 
hewn,  is  faid  to  have  made  an  hundred  loads  ;  and  another, 
after  ten  loads  were  cut  ofF  from  it,  required  thirty  yoke  of 
oxen  to  draw  it,  and  was  made  into  a  great  ciftern  in  a  malt- 
houfe  here,  which  wets  thirty- fev en  ftrikes  of  barley  at  one 
time. 

In  the  hall  of  Dudley  Caftle,  about  four  miles  from 
Wolverhampton,  there  is  a  table  of  one  intire  oak  plank, 
which  was  originally  feventy-two  feet  nine  inches  long,  and 
three  feet  broad,  but  was  reduced  to  its  prefent  length  of  fifty- 
two  feet,  to  fuit  the  hall  it  ftands  in. 

At  Befcot,  not  far  from  Litchfield,  there  is  a  ditch  which 
affords  a  kind  of  natural  phofpborus  ;  for  the  mud  of  this 
ditch  rubbed  upon  any  thing  in  the  dark,  emits  a  faint  b;uifh 
flame  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

At  Tettcnhall,  near  Wolverhampton,  there  is  a  pafture 
called  the  Clots,  in  which  if  any  horned  cattle  graze  for  one 
fummer,  their  colour,  however  black  before,  will,  it  is  faid, 
turn  to  a  whitifh  dun. 

At  Statfold,  not  far  from  Wolverhampton,  there  is  a 
church  with  a  fteeple,  which  was  repaired  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  top  ftone  of  this  fteeple,  being  thrown  by  one  of  the 
workmen  from  the  pinacle  into  the  church-yard,  broke  in 
two  pieces,  and  difcovered  a  living  toad  in  the  center  of  it, 
which  died  foon  after  it  was  expofed  to  the  air. 

Near  Newcaftle  under  Line  there  is  a  quarry,  where  a 
ftone  is  faid  to  have  been  dug,  in  the  middle  of  which, 
when  fawed  afunder,  was  found  a  human  fkull,  with  teeth 
•in  it. 

At  Horborn,  fouth  of  Walfhall,  upon  the  borders  of 
Warwickfhire,  refided  one  John  Sands,  who  died  in  the 
year  1625,  at  the  age  of  140  years  ;  and  his  wife  lived  to 
be  120. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  November  1678,  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  hours,  three  fucceflive  fhocks  of  an  earthquake, 
accompanied  with  a  rumbling  noife  like  diftant  thunder,  were 
felt  at  Brevvood  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  the  night  follow- 
ing 
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Tig,   another  lefs  confiderable  fhock,   attended  with  the  like 
rumbling  noife,  was  perceived  about  this  place. 

Parlous  Particulars.]  Staffordfhire  fends  ten  members  to 
parliament:  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhirc,  and  two  for  each  of 
the  following  bourghs  :  Litchfield,  Stafford,  Newcaftle  under 
Lyne,  and  Tamworth. — It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry*  and  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  There  are  in  it  39 
vicarages,  150  parifhes,  and  670  villages.  It  is  divided  into 
five  hundreds,  containing  about  23,740  houfes,  and  118,700 
inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  810,000 
acres. 


SUFFOLK 

Name.]  O  UF  FOLK  is  a  corruption  or  contraction  of  the 
l[j  the  ancient  Saxon  name  which  fignifies  a  Southern. 
People,  and  was  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  to  diftin— 
guifh  them  from  thofe  who  inhabited  the  next  county  to  the 
north,  and  were  called  Northfolk. 

Jir,  Soil,  and  Natural  Productions.]  The  air  of  this  county 
is  pure,  pleafant,  and  healthy,  even  near  the  fea  fhorc,  becaufe 
the  beach  being  generally  fandy  and  fhelly,  moots  off  the  fea, 
and  prevents  Stagnating  water  and  (linking  mud. 

The  foil  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  is  different  in  different 
parts  of  it :  the  eaftern  parts  bordering  on  the  fea,  are  fandy, 
and  full  of  heaths,  but  yield  abundance  of  rye,  peas,  and 
hemp,  and  feed  vaft  flocks  of  fhcep.  The  middle  part  of  the 
county,  which  is  called  High  Suffolk,  or  the  Woodlands, 
oonfifts  chiefly  of  a  rich  deep  clay  and  marie,  and  produces 
wood,  and  good  pafture  that  feeds  great  numbers  of  cattle ; 
the  parts  bordering  on  EfTex  and  Cambridge,  likewife  afford 
excellent  pafture,  and  abound  with  corn,  all  except  a  fmall 
tract,  towards  Newmarket,  in  Cambridgeshire,  which  is  for  the 
moft  part  a  green  heath.  It  is  faid  that  the  feeding  cattle  and 
fheep  on  turneps,  was  firfl:  praclifed  in  Suffolk. 

The  milk  of  this  county  is  reckoned  the  beft  in  England  ; 
and  it  has  been  long  observed,  that  the  Suffolk  cheefe  is  greatly 
impoverifhed  to  enrich  the  Suffolk  butter.  It  is  however 
found,  that  the  cheefe  of  this  county  is  very  proper  for  long 
voyages,  being  preferved  by  its  drynefs  ;  but  the  butter  that  is 
made  here  in  great  quantities,  and  fentto  all  parts  in  England, 
is  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

It 
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It  is  obferved  that  more  turkeys  are  bred  in  this  county, 
and  that  part  of  Norfolk:  which  borders  upon  it,  than  in  all 
the  reft  of  England ;  London  and  the  counties  round  it  being 
chiefly  fupplied  with  turkeys  from  hence. 

Fuel  is  very  plenty  in  this  county  ;  High  Suffolk,  afford- 
ing wood  in  great  abundance,  and  Low  Suffolk,  or  that  part 
of  the  county  which  runs  along  the  fea  fide,  being  conftantly 
fupplied  with  coals  from  Newcaftle. 

Manufactures.]  The  manufactures  are  woolen  and  Hnen 
cloths. 

Curiofities.]  Among  the  curiofities  of  this  county  may  be 
reckoned  the  periodical  rendezvous  of  fwallows  along  this 
coaft,  from  Orfordnefs  to  Yarmouth  ;  for  about  the  end  of 
fummer  an  incredible  number  of  thefe  birds  jrather  here  into  a 
body,  where  they  wait  the  firfl  northerly  wind  to  tranfport 
themfelves  out  of  Britian,  probably  to  fome  v/armer  climate. 
They  are  fometimes  wind-bound  for  feveral  days,  but  it  no 
iboner  blows  fair,  than  they  all  take  wing  together,  and  never 
appear  till  the  following  fpring,  when  they  arrive  here  in  vaft 
bodies,  and  from  hence  diitribute  themfelves  all  over  Britain. 

Various  particulars.]  Suffolk  lends  fixteen  members  to  par- 
liament: viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  bur^eflVs  for 
each  of  the  following  boroughs:  Ipfwich,  Dunwich,  Oiford, 
Aldborough,  Sudbury,  Eye,  and  St.  Emund's-Bury. — It  lies  in 
the  diocefe  of  Norwich,  and  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  l  There 
are  in  it  95  vicarages,  575  parifhes,  and  1,500  villages.  The 
divihon  of  it  is  into  17  hundreds,  containing  about  34,420 
houfes,  and  172,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  Suffolk  is 
computed  at  995,000  acres. 


S    U    R     R    Y. 

i\».]QURRY,  or   Surrey,   is  immediately  derived 
^  from   the    Saxon  name  fignifying   fouth   of  the 
river,  and  was  given  to  this  county  from  its  fituation  fouth  of 
the  Thames. 

y£V,  Soil,  and  natural  Produclions.]  The  air  and  foil  of  the 
middle  and  extreme  parts  of  this  county  are  very  different. 
Towards  the  borders  of  the  county,  efpecially  on  the  north 
fide,  near  the  Thames,  and  on  the  fouth  fide,  in  and  near  a 
vale,  called  Holmfdale,  that  ffretches  for  feveral  miles  from 
Darking  to  the  county  of  Kent,  the  air  is  mild  and  healthy,^ 
and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn  and  hay,  with  a  fine  mixture  of 
woods  and  fields  ;  but  in  the  heart  of  the  county,  the  air  is 
bleak  ;  and  though  there  are  fome  delightful  fpots,  the  county 
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in  general  confifts  of  open  and  fandy  ground,  and  barren 
heaths.  In  fome  places  there  are  long  ridges  of  hills  or  downs, 
which  afford  nothing  but  warrens  for  rabbits  and  hares,  and 
parks  for  deer  j  and  from  this  difference  in  the  air  and  foil,  the 
county  has  been  compared  to  a  coari'e  cloth  with  a  fine  lift. 
The  air  of  Cottman  Dean,  near  Darking,  has  been  reputed 
the  beft  in  England.  It  is  obferved  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
middle  parts  of  Surry,  that  they  are  generally  of  a  pale  com- 
plexion, refembling  the  natives  of  Picardy  in  France  ;  and  that 
even  the  cattle  here  are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  is  ufually  met 
with  in  any  other  part  of  England,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
air  and  foil.  Near  Darking  there  grows  a  wild  black  cherry, 
of  which  a  very  pleafant  wine  is  faid  to  be  made,  not  much 
inferior  to  French  claret.  This  country  produces  great 
quantities  of  box-wood  and  walnut  tree  ;  and  the  downs, 
particularly  Banftead  Downs,  which  ftretch  30  miles  in  length, 
from  Croydon  to  Farnham,  being  covered  with  a  fhort  herb- 
age, perfumed  with  thyme  and  juniper,  the  mutton  here, 
though  fmall,  is  remarkably  fweet.  Near  Ryegate  a  borough 
town,  is  dug  up  great  plenty  of  fullers  earth  ;  the  county  in 
general  is  well  provided  with  river  fifh,  and  the  Wandle  is 
famous  for  plenty  of  fine  trout. 

ManufaEinres.]  The  principal  manufacture  of  this  county 
is  woollen  cloth,  particularly  kerfeys. 

Curio/ities.]  This  county  has  few  curiofities  :  the  moll 
extraordinary  appears  to  be  a  human  fkeleton,  which  was 
difcovered  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Wotton,  about  five  miles  from  Darking,  and  which 
meafured  nine  feet  three  inches  in  length. 

In  1739,  the  fmall  pox  carried  off  about  500  perfons  at 
Godalming  in  three  months,  which  were  more  than  one  third 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Dulwich  wells,  or  Sydenham  wells,  on  the  borders  of  Kerr, 
about  five  miles  from  London,  are  famous  for  their  purgative 
quality,  and  were  formerly  much  frequented  ;  and  Stretham, 
about  half  way  between  London  and  Croydon,  has  a  fine 
medicinal  fpring,  which  was  difcovered  in  1660,  and  has  alfo 
been  greatly  frequented  by  perfons  of  all  ranks  from  London. 

Leith-hill,  or  Lith-hill  near  Wotton,  is  remarkable  for  its 
extent.  It  confifts  of  one  continued,  and  almoft  imperceptible 
afcent  from  Wotton,  for  near  three  miles  to  the  fouth  j  and 
from  the  fummit  finks,  on  the  fouth  fide,  with  a  gentle  de- 
clivity of  about  eight  miles,  as  far  as  Horfham,  a  borough 
town  of  SufTex.  This  is  by  much  the  higheft  hill  in  Surry, 
and  from  the  top  of  it  may  be  feen,  in  a  clear  day,  all  Surry 
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and  Suffex,  part  of  Hampfhire,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Middlefex,  EfTcx,  and  Kent, 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  telifcope,  fome  part  of  Wiltihire  ;  to 
that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  view  is  thought  to  be 
near  260  miles. 

Various  Particulars."]  This  county  fends  fourteen  members 
to  parliament:  viz.  two  knights  for  the  mire,  and  two  buro-ef- 
fes  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs :  Guilford,  South  wark, 
B'.e.hinglcy,  Rycgate,  Gatton,  and  Haflemere. — It  lies  in  the 
tliocefe  of  Whichever  and  in  the  home  circuit.  There  are  in 
it  35  vicarages,  14.0  parifhes,  and  about  450  villages.  It  is 
divided  into  thirteen  hundieds,  containing  near  34,220  houfes, 
and  171,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  com- 
puted at  592,000  acres. 


SUSSEX. 

Name.]  O  US  SEX  is  a  corruption  or  contraction  of  the 
i^J  ancient  Saxon  name  which  fignifies  the  country  of 
the  South  Saxons, 

Air,  Scil,  and  Natural  Preclusions.]  The  air  of  this  county, 
along  the  fea  coaft,  is  aguifh  to  Grangers,  but  the  inhabitants 
are  in  general  very  healthy.  In  the  north  part  of  the  county, 
bordering  upon  Kent  and  Surry,  or  in  the  woody  tract  of  the 
three  counties,  called  the. Weald,  or  Wild,  which  is  faid  to  be 
120  miles  long,  and  in  fome  parts  thirty  broad,  the  air  is 
foggy,  but  not  unhealthy;  and  upon  the  Downs,  in  the  middle 
of  the  county,  it  is  exceeding  fweet  and  pure. 

In  the  Weald  of  Suffex  the  foil  is  rich  and  deep,  and  pro- 
duces great  abundance  of  oats  and  hops;  but  the  roads  are  the 
worft  in  England  ;  for  many  of  the  large  trees,  which  are 
carried  through  this  part  of  the  county  in  the  fummer  time  to 
the  river  Medway,  in  Kent,  on  a  carriage  called  a  tug,  drawn 
generally  by  twenty  oxen,  are  often  dropped  upon  the  road, 
which  is  otherwife  frequently  choaked  up  by  tugs,  and  remain 
there  perhaps  for  years.  The  north  of  Suffex  is  for  the  mofr. 
part  covered  with  woods,  which  chiefly  fupply  the  navy  docks 
with  timber,  and  the  iron  works  in  this  county  with  fuel,  and 
from  which  vaft'quantites  of  charcoal  are  made. 

The  middle  part  of  the  county  is  delightfully  chequered 
with  meadows,  paflures,  groves,  and  corn  fields,  that  produce 
wheat  and  barley  ;  and  inthefouth  part,  towards  the  fea,  are  hi^h 
hills,  called  the  South  Downs,  cbiiftfting  of  a  fat  chalky  foil, 

very 
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very  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  grafs,  and  feeding  vafl  multitudes 
of  fheep,  remarkable  for  very  fine  wool. 

Jn  the  Weald  of  Sufiex  is  found  the  mineral  called  talc  ;,and 
in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  county,  towards  the  borders  of 
Kent,  is  dug  great  plenty  of  iron  ore ;  and  here  are  many 
forges,  furnaces,  and  water  mills,  both  for  caft  and  wrought  ■ 
iron  :  and  though  the  iron  found  in  this  county  is  faid  to  be 
brittle,  yet  cannons  are  frequently  caft  with  it. 

Suffex  is  particularly  famous  for  a  delicious  bird,  called  the 
Wheat-ear,  perhaps  from  its  being  moft  in  feafon  about  the 
time  that  the  wheat  is  ripe  :  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lark,  and 
very  fat.  In  the  river  Arun  are  caught  vafl  quantities  of 
mullets,  which  in  the  fummer  feafon  come  up  from  the  feaas 
far  as  Arundel,  in  great  fhoals,  and  feed  upon  a  particular 
weed  here,  which  gives  them  a  high  and  lufcious  tafte,  that 
render  them  a  great  delicacy.  This  river  is  alio  famous  for 
trout  and  eel.  Near  the  city  of  Chichefter  are  found  the  fineft 
lobfters  in  England.  At  Selfey,  fouth-eaft  of  Chichefter,  a 
fort  of  cockle  is  found  in  great  plenty,  which  is  much  admired  j 
and  the  mackarel  and  herrings,  taken  in  their  feafons  at  Rye, 
are  reckoned  the  heft  of  their  kind. 

Manufactures.]  The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county 
are  caft  and  wrought  iron  ;  and  the  beft  gunpowder  in  the 
world  is  faid  to  be  made  at  a  market  town  called  Battel. 

CuriofitiesJ]  Among  the  few  natural  curifioties  of  this  county, 
may  be  reckoned  the  ftream  of  the  Lavant,  which  Is  fometimes 
very  low,  even  in  the  winter,  when  other  rivers  are  at  their 
greateft  height ;  and  yet  at  other  times  is  ready  to  overflow  its 
channel. 

At  Selfcomb,  north- eaft  of  Battel,  is  a  chalybeat  fpring,  as 
highly  impregnated  as  thofe  at  Tunbridge  in  Kent. 

Beachyhead,  thus  called  from  an  adjacent  beach,  fouth-weft 
ofHaftings,  is  reckoned  the  higheft  cliff  of  all  the  fouth  coaft 
of  England,  for  it  projects  over  the  beach  to  a  greater  perpen- 
dicular height  than  the  Monument  at  London.  Hares 
clofely  purfued,  have  tumbled  over  the  edge  of  this  precipice, 
with  a  hound  or  two  after  them,  and  have  been  dafhed  to  pieces. 
The  beach  underneath,  upon  which,  in  ftormy  weather,  many 
mips  have  been  loft,  has  feveral  large  caverns  made  in  it  by 
the  fea. 

Various  particulars.']  Sufiex  fends  twenty  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  burgefies 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs ;  Chichefter,  Horfliam, 
Midhurft,  Lewes,  Shoreham,  Bramber,  Steyning,  Eaft-Grim- 
ftead,    and   Arundel,     This  county   lies    in  the  criocefe   of 

Chichefter, 
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Chichefter,  and  the  home  circuit.  It  contains  123  vicarages, 
312  parifhes,  and  1060  villages.  The  divifion  of  it  is  intQ 
fix  rapes,  containing  about  21,500  acres,  and  107,600, 
inhabitants. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Name.]  r*|~>  H I  S  county  derives  its  name  from  War wick? 
j§_      the  county  town. 

sfir,  Soil,  and  natural  Productions.']  The  air  of  Warwick- 
{hire  is  mild,  pleafant  and  healthy,  apd  the  foil  rich.  The 
two  parts  into  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Avon,  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  Feldon  and  the  Woodland, 
The  name  Feldon  fignifies  a  champaign  country;  this 
divifion  lies  fouth  of  the  Avon,  and  produces  excellent  corn 
and  pafture.  The  Woodland,  which  is  the  largeft  of  the  two 
divifions,  lies  north  of  that  river,  and  produces  plenty  of  timber : 
but  great  part  of  it  being  now  cleared  of  the  woods,  it  yields 
alfo  abundance  of  fine  corn  and  pafture.  The  cheefe  made 
in  Warwickfhire  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  England. 

Manufactures.']  The  city  of  Coventry,  in  this  county,  has 
a  manufacture  of  tammies  and  ribbands  ;  and  Birmingham,  a 
market  town,  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  fmall  iron  and, 
fteel  wares. 

One  of  the  principal  towns  is  Birmingham,  or  Bromicham, 
which  ftands  upon  the  borders  of  Staffordfhire,  at  the  diftance 
of  109  mlies  from  London.  It  is  a  large,  well  built,  populous 
town,  famous  for  the  moll:  ingenious  artificers  in  all  forts  of  iron 
and  fteel  fmall  wares,  and  in  the  manufactures  of  fnufF-boxes, 
buckles,  buttons,  and  other  goods  of  the  like  kind,  which  are 
made  here  in  vaft  quantities,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

Stratford  is  commonly  called  Stratford  upon  Avon,  from  its 
fituation  upon  that  river,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  feveral 
other  towns  in  England  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  97  miles 
from  London,  and  is  a  corporation  governed  by  a  mayor,  3 
recorder,  a  high  {reward,  twelve  aldermen,  of  whom  two  are 
juftices  of  the  peace,    and  twelve  capital  burgefTes. 

This  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  has  one  parifh  church 
and  a  chapel  of  cafe.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Trinity, 
and  is  thought  to  be  almoft  as  old  as  the  Norman  Conqueft  j 
but  feveral  parts  of  it  hath  been  at  different  times  rebuilt.  It  was 

formerly 
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formerly  collegiate,  and  is  celebrated  for  containing  the 
remains  of  Shalcefpear,  our  great  dramatic  poet,  who,  in  1564, 
was  interred  in  one  of  the  ayles  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
church.  His  grave  is  covered  with  a  ftone,  which  has  the 
following  infeription  : 

Good  friend,  for  Jefus'  fake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dud  inclofed  here. 
Bleft  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  ftones, 
And  curft  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 
And   in  the  wall  over  the  grave,  there  is  a  buft  of  him  \i\ 
marble. 

Curiofities.~\  The  natural  curiofities  of  this  countv  are  not 
many.  King's  Newnham,  near  Rugby,  is  remarkable  for 
three  medicinal  fprings,  the  water  of  which  is  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  alum,  of  a  milky  colour,  and  reckoned  a  good 
medicine  for  the  ftone.  It  is  obferved  of  this  water,  that 
being  drank  with  fait,  it  is  aperient,  but  with  fugar,  re-* 
ftririgeht. 

At  Leamington,  eaft  of  Warwick,  there  is  a  fait  fpring, 
\vhich  riles  near  the  river  Learn,  the  water  of  which  is  ufed 
by  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  to  feafon  their  bread. 

At  Shuckborough,  north-eaft  of  Kineton,  the  aftroites,  or 
ftar-ftones,  are  frequently  found. 

On  the  fifth  of  September,  1694,  a  fire  broke  out  at  War- 
wick by  which  the  greatefl  part  of  the  town  was  reduced  to 
afties,  and  the  damages  fuftained  were  computed  at  100, coo  L 
At  Burford,  near  Warwick,  one  Samuel  Fairfax,  who  was. 
born  in  1647,  lived  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  under  the  fame 
roof  with  his  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and  grandmo- 
ther, and  great  grandfather  and  great  grandmother,  all  in 
perfect  health,  and  dwelling  together  with  the  greateft  har- 
mony of  duty  and  affection  ;  and  none  of  them  had  been  twice 
married. 

Antiquities.]  At  Coventry  there  is  a  yearly  procefiion 
through  the  city,  on  the  Friday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  with 
the  figure  of  a  naked  woman  on  horfeback,  in  commemoration 
of  the  following  tranfaction.  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia,  and 
fir  ft  lord  of  this  city,  who  died  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confeffor,  on  account  of  fome  offence  given  him  by 
the  citizens,  loaded  them  with  very  heavy  taxes ;  for  the  re- 
miflion  of  which,  Godiva,  his  lady,  the  daughter  of  Tho* 
rold,  iheriff  of  Lincolnfhire,  a  woman  of  moft  exemplary 
virtue  and  piety,  inceiiantly  folicited  him.  Being,  at  length, 
tired  with  her  importunities,  he  hoped  to  put  an  end  to  them, 
by  faying  that  he  would  take  off  the  new  duties,  provided  file 
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would  ride  naked  in  open  day-light,  through  the  moft  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  city,  afluring  himfelf  that  her  modefty 
would  never  comply  with  the  condition.  Godiva,  however, 
bein^  fenfibly  touched  with  companion  for  the  diftrefs  of 
the  city,  took  a  refolution  to  relieve  it,  even  upon  the  terms 
propofed.  She,  therefore,  after  having  iflued  orders  to  the 
citizens,  that  all  their  doors  and  windows  mould  be  fhut, 
and  that  nobody  fhould  attempt  to  look  out,  rode  naked, 
through  the  ftreets,  on  horfeback ;  but  her  hair  being  loofe 
about  her,  was  fo  long  that  it  covered  her  down  to  the  legs. 
It  is  added,  that,  during  the  time  of  her  riding  in  this  man- 
ner, through  the  ftreets,  no  perfon  ventured  to  look  at  her 
except  a  taylor,  who,  as  a  punifhment  for  his  violating  the 
injunction  of  the  lady,  which  had  been  publifhed  with  fo 
pious  and  benevolent  a  defign,  was  ftruck  blind. 

The  taylor  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Peeping  Tom  ; 
and  the  window  through  which  he  is  faid  to  have  peeped,  is 
ftill  to  be  feen,  with  his  effigy  in  it,  which  is  new  drefled 
on  the  anniverfary  of  the  proceflion :  and  in  a  window  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  churches  in  the  city,  called  Trinity 
church,  there  are  pictures  of  earl  Leofric,  and  his  counted 
Godiva,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

I  Lurick,  for  the  love  of  thee, 
Do  fet  Coventry  toll-free. 

South  of  Kineton,  there  is  a  valley,  called  the  Vale  of  the 
Red  Horfe,  from  the  rude  figure  of  a  horfe  cut  out  upon  a 
red  foil  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  fuppofed,  like  the  white 
horfe  in  Berkfhire,  to  have  been  a  Saxon  monument.  The 
trenches  which  form  this  figure,  are  trimmed  and  kept  clean 
by  a  freeholder  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  enjoys  his  lands  by 
that  fervice. 

Various  particulars.]  Warwickshire  fends  fix  members  to 
parliament:  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  two  burgefles  for 
Coventry,  and  two  more  for  Warwick. — This  county  lies 
partly  in  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Worcefter,  and  in  the  midland  circuit.— There  are  in 
it  87  vicarages,  158  parifhes,  and  780  villages.  It  is  divided 
into  four  hundreds,  and  one  liberty,  containing  about  21,970 
houfes,  and  109,860  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is 
computed  at  6705000  acres. 
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WESTMORELAND. 

Name.  TI  TEST  MOREL  AND  is  fo  called  from  the 
VV  nature  of  the  country,  which,  in  general,  is 
ft  moor,  or  barren  heath,  and  from  its  weftern  fituation,  with 
refpect  to  another  moorifii  tract  of  mountains,  called  the 
Englifh  Appenine. 

Air,  foil,  and  natural  productions.]  The  air  of  this  county 
is  fwcet,  pleafant,  and  healthy;  but  in  the  mountainous  parts, 
(harp  and  piercing. 

This  county  confifts  of  two  divifions,  the  barony  of  Weft- 
moreland,  fometimes  called  the  Bottom,  and  the  Barony  of 
Kendal.  The  Barony  of  Weftmoreland,  which  comprehends 
the  north  part  of  the  county,  is  an  open  champaign  country, 
twenty  miles  long,  and  fourteen  broad,  confuting  of  arable 
land,  and  producing  great  plenty  of  corn  and  grals.  The 
Barony  of  Kendal,  fo  called  from  the  town  of  the  fame  name, 
which  comprehends  the  fouth  part  of  the  county,  is  very 
mountainous;  the  vallies,  however,  are  fruitful,  and  even 
the  mountains  yield  pafture  for  fheep  and  cattle.  Here  are 
feveral  forefts '  and  parks,  and  both  baronies  afford  great 
plenty  of  wood. 

This  county  is  well  fupplied  with  fifh ;  and  the  charre,  a 
delicate  fort  of  trout,  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Cumber- 
land, is  peculiar  to  the  river  Eden,  Winander  Mere,  and 
Ullefwater.  The  weftern  mountains  of  this  county  are  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  vaft  quantities  of  copper  ores,  and  fome  veins 
of  gold :  but,  as  the  expence  of  winning  the  ores,  on  ac- 
count of  their  depth,  and  fome  other  inconveniencies,  has 
been  found  more  than  equivalent  to  the  value  of  what  metals 
could  be  obtained  for ;  the  defign,  therefore,  of  working  thefe 
mines,  has  been  laid  afide. 

Manufaclures.]  The  chief  manufactures  of  this  county, 
are  ftockings  and"  woollen  cloth. 

Curiofuies.]  The  only  natural  curiofity  of  this  county  is  a 
petrifying  fpring,  called  the  Dripping  Well,  in  Betham  Park, 
near  Burton. 

Various  particulars.']  Weftmoreland  fends  four  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  burgeffes 
for  the  borough  of  Appleby.  It  lies  partly  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chefter,  and  partly  in  that  of  Carliile,  and  in  the  northern 
circuit.  There  are  in  it  26  parifhes,  and  220  villages.  The 
two  baronies  of  Weftmoreland  and  Kendal,  are  the  only 
principal  divifion  of  this  county ;  for,  nbt  being  thought  able 
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in  former  times  to  pay  any  fubfidies,  considering  the  charge 
the  inhabitants  were  at  in  the  border  fervice,  it  was  never 
divided  into  hundreds,  rapes,  or  wapentakes,  like  other 
counties.  The  earl  of  Thanet  is  hereditary  fheriff  of  this 
county.  There  are  reckoned  in  it  about  6,500  houfes,  and 
33,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at 
510,000  acres. 


W     I     L     T     S     H     I     R     E. 

Name.']  r  |  A  H  E  name  of  this  county  is  derived  from  Wilton, 
j[      a  borough  town,  and  formerly  the  chief  town 
in  the  county. 

Air,  foil,  and  natural  preclusions.']  The  air  of  Wiltshire 
is  fweet  and  healthy;  it  is  (harp  on  the  hills,  but  mild  in  the 
vallies,  even  in  winter. 

The  northern  part  of  this  county,  called  North  Wiltshire, 
abounds  with  pleafant  rifings  and  clear  ftreams,  forming  a 
variety  of  delightful  profpecb  j  the  fouthern  part  is  very  rich 
and  fruitful,  and  the  middle,  called  Salifbury  Plains,  from 
the  city  of  Salifbury  in  their  neighbourhood,  confifts  chiefly 
of  downs,  which  afford  the  belt  paiture  for  iheep.  The  foil  of 
the  hills  and  downs  in  general  is  chalk  and  clay,  but  the  vallies 
between  them  abound  with  corn  fields  and  rich  meadows  ; 
and  here  are  made  great  quantities  of  as  good  checfc  as  any  in, 
jfejigland. 

In  fome  parts  of  Wilt/hire,  particularly  about  Eaft  La- 
vington,  a  market  town,  is  found  a  fort  of  herbage,  called 
Knotgrafs,  near  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  ufed  in  feeding 
hogs.  In  the  Upper  Avon,  near  Ambrefbury,  is  found  a 
fmall  Mill  called  a  loach,  which  the  people  in  this  neighbour- 
hood put  into  a  glafs  of  lack,  and  fwallow  alive.  The  north 
part  of  the  county  yields  plenty  of  wood  ;  and  in  the  fouth 
parts,  particularly  at  Chilmark,  near  Hindon,  a  borough 
town,  are  exceeding  good  quarries,  where  the  ilones  are  very 
large  ;  fome  of  them  arc  60  feet  in  length,  and  12  in  thick- 
neis,  without  a  Haw.  As  there  is  no  coal  in  this  county, 
fuel  is  fcarce. 

Munu failures.]  The  beft  fort  of  Engliih  broad  cloths, 
both  white  and  dyed,  are  manufactured  in  this  county. 

The  city  of  Salifbury,  which  is  83  miles  ciftant  from  Lon- 
don,, and  a  bifhop's  fee,  owes  its  origin  to  a  cathedral  founded 
here  in  1219,  in  the  fourth  year  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  by 
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bi(hop  Poor,  who  removed  hither  from  Old  Sarum,  upon 
which  the  greateft  part  of  the  citizens  of  that  place  followed 
him.  New  Sarum,  cr  Salisbury,  as  it  then  began  to  be 
called,  increafVd  fo  faft,  that  it  was  incorporated  by  Icing 
Henry  the  Third,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  high 
fteward,  a  recorder,  a  deputy-recorder,  twenty-four  alder- 
men, thirty  common-council-men,  a  town-clerk,  and  three 
ferjeants  at  mace. 

This  is  a  large,  well  built,  clean  city,  fituated  in  a  valley, 
and  watered  by  the  Upper  Avoir,  on  the  weft  and  foiith,  s.i\d 
by  the  Bourne  on  the  eaft.  The  ftreets  arc  generally  fpa- 
cious,  and  built  at  right  ariglfee.  The  cathedral,  which  was 
finimed  in  1258,  at  the  expence  of  above  26,000!.  is,  of  a 
Gothic  building,  the  mefr.  elegant  and  regular  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lanthorn,  with  a  beautiful  ipire 
of  free  ltone,  in  the  middle,  which  is  4.10  feet  high,  being  the 
tailed  in  England.  The  length  of  the  church  is  478  feet,  the 
breadth  is  76  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  vaulting  80  feet. 
The  outfide  is  magnificent,  there  being  no  outhue  wall,  but 
only  buttreffes  and  windows.  The  windows  are  faid  to  be  as 
many  in  number  as  the  days  in  a  year  ;  and  a  particular  &e-j 
fcription  of  its  feveral  ornaments  would  fweil  to  a  conquerable 
volume.  The  bells  for  the  ferviee  of  this  church,  which  are 
eight  in  number,  hang  in  a  ftrong,  high  built  fteeple,  erected 
in  another  quarter  of  the  church-yard  ;  the  walls  of  the  fpire, 
which  towards  the  top  are  little  more  than  four  inches  thick, 
being  judged  too  weak,  for  fuch  a  weight  of  metal  ;  fo  that  iri 
the  cathedral  there  is  only  one  bell,  which  rings  when  the 
bifhop  comes  to  the  choir. 

This  church  has  a  cloiirer,  which  is  150  feet  fquare,  and  of 
as  fine  wcrkmanfhip  as  any  in  England.  The  chapter-houfe, 
which  is  an  oct  agon,  is  150  feet  in  circumference;  and  yet 
the  roof  bears  ail  upon  one  fmali  pillar  in  the  center,  fo  much 
too  weak  in  appearance  for  the  fiipport  of  fuch  a  prodigious 
weight,  that  the  con ftruclion  of  this  building-  is  thought  one 
of  the  greatcit  curiohties  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

There  is  a  library  well  furnilhed  with  books,  belonging  to 
this  cathedral,  and  adjoining  to  it  is  a  clofe,  for  the  reiidehce 
of  the  canons  and  prebendaries,  which  is  fo  large  and  well 
built,  that  it  looks  like  a  hue  city  of  itfelf. 

Befides  the  cathedral,  tiiere  are  in  this  city  three  other 
churches,  and  three  charity  fchoob,  in  which  170  children 
are  taught  and  cloathed.  It  has  an  hofpital,  or  college, 
founded  in  1683,  by  bilhop  Ward,  for   ten  widows  of  poor 
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clergymen  ;  and  here  are  feveral  boarding-fchools  for  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies. 

T  is  city  has  a  fpacious  market-place,  in  which  is  a  fine 
town-houfe;  and  the  water  cf  the  Avon  runs  through  the 
ftreets  in  canals  lined  with  brick.  There  arc  no  vaults  in 
the  churches,  nor  cellars  in  any  part  of  the  city,  the  foil  be- 
ing fo  moift,  that  the  water  rifes  up  in  graves  dug  in  the  ca- 
thedral, and  is  fornetimes  too  feet  high  in  the  chapter-* 
I'.oufe. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  this  city,  are  flannel?, 
druggets,  and  the  cloths  called  Salifbury  whites.  It  is  alio 
famous  for  the  manufactures  of  bone-lace  and  fciffars  ;  and 
may  be  reckoned  as  flourifhing  a  city  as  any  in  England,  that 
depends  entirely  on  a  home  trade, 

Old  ^arum,  cr  Salifbury,  ftands  at  the  diftance  of  one  mile 
north  of  the  city  of  Salifbury,  and  was  formerly  the  fee  of  a 
bii:  op,  who  had  a  caftle  and  cathedral  here ;  but  king  Ste- 
phen quarrelling  with  bifhop  Roger,  feized  the  caftle  and  put 
a  garrifon  in  it,  which  was  the  hrft  occafion  of  the  ruin  of 
th>.  ancient  city ;  for,  not  long  after,  bifhop  Poor  tranflated 
the  epifcopaj  feat  to  the  valley  below  it,  where  the  city  of  Sa- 
lifbury now  ftands,  and  founded  a  cathedral  there  •,  and  the 
citizens  being  often  vexed  at  the  infolence  of  the  garrifon, 
snd  labouring  under  inconveniences  for  the  want  of  water, 
and  on  account  of  the  bleakncfs  of  the  air,  to  which  the 
height  of  their  fituation  expoied  them,  removed  to  the  new 
city  Old  Sarum  is  now  reduced  to  a  fingle  farm-houfe,  and 
ye*  it  lends  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are  elected  by 
the  proprie  ors  of  certain  adjacent  lands. 

Guriofities  ]  The  natural  curiofities  of  this  county  are  very- 
few.  At  Holt,  a  village  north  of  Bradford,  a  medicinal 
i'pring  was  difcovereri  in  1718,  which  is  in  great  repute  for 
the  cure  of  fcorbutic  and  fcrophulous  diftempers. 

It  is  faid  that  the  fteeple  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Old 
iarum,  which  was  built  not  long  after  the  Conqueft,  was 

t  on  fire  by  lightning,  the  very  next  day  after  the  church 
was  conlecrated. 

At  Tetfbury,  near  Hindon,  was  a  church  with  a  fteeple, 
which  was  thrown  down  by  a  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
in  the  month  of  January,    1762 

A  remarkable  accident  happened  in  the  year  997,  at  a  great 
i'ynod  or  convocation,  which  was  held  at  Calne,  and  r.t  which 
the  kmg,  nobility,  and  bifhops,  were  prefent,  to  decide  a 
ccnteft  between  the  regular  and  fecular  priefts,  relating  to  the 
c   hbacy  oi  the  clergy,  and  to  the  monks  holding  of  benefices, 

which 
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which  the  feculars  confidered  as  an  encroachment  upon  their 
rights.  In  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  as  a  Scotch  bifhop  was 
zealoufly  pleading  for  the  feculars,  all  the  timbers  of  the  af- 
fi-'inbly  room  fuddenly  gave  way,  and  the  whole  fabric  fell  to 
the  ground.  By  this  accident  moft  of  the  fecular  priefts  were 
killed,  and  buried  under  the  ruins,  and  many  of  the  other 
priefts  were  wounded,  and  fome  killed  ;  but  the  feat  of  arch- 
bifhop  Dunftan,  the  chief  advocate  for  the  monks,  and  the 
prcfident  of  the  fynod,  remaining  firm  and  unhurt,  his  pre- 
servation was  interpreted  as  a  miraculous  declaration  of  Heaven 
in  their  favour  :  upon  which  the  fecular  priefts  in  Dunftan's 
province  were  turned  out,  and  monks  put  in  their  room. 

In  November,  1725,  it  rained  fo  excefilvely  at  Calne,  that 
the  river  fuddenly  overflowing,  fome  perfons  were  drowned  in 
the  ftreet  in  fight  of  their  neighbours,  who  could  not  venture 
to  their  relief;  the  flood  damaged  fcveral  houfes,  and  vail: 
quantities  of  goods;  and,  among  many  other  things  of  great 
weight,  carried  oft*  a  cafi:  of  oil,  containing  an  hundred 
gallons. 

Cofham,  near  Chippenham,  is  remarkable  for  its  healthy 
fituation,  it  being  very  common  to  find  many  inhabitants  in 
this  village,  80,  90,  or  even  100  years  old;  and  not  long 
ago,  it  is  faid,  that  ten  perfons  of  this  place,  whofc  ages  to- 
gether amounted  to  upwards  of  a  thoufand  years,  danced  the 
Morrice  dance  at  a  gentleman's  houfe  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

On  a  hill  called  Rundway-hill,  near  Devizes,  is  a  fquare 
camp,  with  a  fingle  trench,  fuppofed  to  be  Roman.  Many 
Roman  coins,  of  different  emperors,  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Devizes,  together  with  pots  and  other 
earthen  vends,  fuppofed  to  be  of  Roman  antiquity.  In  1714* 
a  large  urn,  full  of  Roman  coins,  was  found  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  building,  near  the  fame  place;  and  feveral 
brafs  ftatues  of  heathen  deities  were  found  crowded  between 
flat  ftones,  and  covered  with  Roman  brick.  This  collection 
of  deities,  which  was  carried  about  the  kingdom  as  a  fhow, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  buried  about  the  year  234,  when 
the  Roman  troops  were  called  out  of  Britain,  confifted  of  a 
Jupiter  Ammon,  about  four  inches  long,  weighing  fome- 
what  more  than  four  ounces  :  Neptune,  with  his  trident,  the 
teeth  of  which  are  much  fhorter  than  ufually  reprefented  : 
this  figure  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  four 
ounces  :  a  Bacchus,  much  of  the  fame  weight  and  dimen- 
sions :  a  Vulcan,  fomething  lefs  than  any  of  the  figures  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  a  Venus,  about  fix  inches  long,  the  left 

arm 
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arm  broken  off,  but  the  figure  much  the  beft  finifhed  of  thd 
whole  collection  :  a  Pallas,  with  a  fpear,  fhield'and  helmet, 
between  three  and  four  inches  in  lcr.gth  :  a  Hercules,  about 
four  inches  long,  weighing  fix  ounces  and  a  half,  Befides 
ttiefe;  there  were  a  Mercury,  a  Veftal  Virgin,  the  Wolt  with 
Romulus  and  Remus,  fome  Egyptian  deities,  and  a  coin  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

But  the  moft  curious  and  famous  remain  of  antiquity  in 
this  county,  and,  indeed,  in  all  Britain,  is  a  pile  of  huge 
{tones  in  Salifbury  Plain,  about  fix  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Salifbury,  ailed  Str'ne-hcnge ;  concerning  the  origin,  ufe, 
and  ftrii&ure  of  which,  antiquarians  are  much  divided. 

The  name  Stone-henge  is  purely  Saxon,  and  fignifies  no 
more  than  hanging  ftones,  or  a  flone  gallows.  It  probably 
alludes  to  the  difpofition  of  feveral  of  the  ftones  of  which  this 
wonderful  fabric  confifts.  Some,  however,  fuppofe  the  true 
name  to  be  Stonhengefl,  and  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  a  mo- 
nument erected  by  Ambrofius,  a  Britifh  king.,  in  memory  of 
the  Britons  flaughtered  at,  or  near,  this  place,  by  Hengift, 
the  Saxon.  But  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  not  many  years  ago 
wrote  a  learned  treatife  upon  this  piece  of  antiquity,  has  en- 
deavoured to  fhow  that  the  original  name  of  Stone-henge  was 
Ambres,  firm  which  he  fuppbfts  the  adjacent  town  of  Am- 
brefbury  had  its  name.  The  ancient  Britons  called  it  Choir- 
£aur,  which  Dr.  Stukely  is  of  opinion,  fignifies  the  Great 
Church,  or  Cathedral.  The  Choir- gaur  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  was,  by  the  monks  latinized  Chorea  Gigantum,  of 
the  Giant  Dance,  a  name  fuited  to  the  fuperftitious  notions 
they  had  of  the  ftruclure,  and  to  the  reports  of  magic  concern- 
ed in  raifing  it. 

Stone-henge  is  fituated  near  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  and  con- 
fifts  of  the  remains  of  two  circular  and  two  oval  ranges  of 
rough  ftones,  having  one  common  center.  The  outer  circle 
is  108  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  its  perfection  confifted  of  thirty 
upright  ftones,  of  which  there  are  feventeen  flill  ftanding, 
and  feven  more  lying  upon  the  ground,  either  whole,  or  in 
pieces.  The  upright  ftones  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  from  fix  to  feven  feet  broad,  and  about  three  feet  thick  ; 
and,  being  placed  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  and  an  half  one 
from  another,  are  joined,  at  top,  by  impofts,  or  ftones  laid  acrofs, 
With  tenons  fitted  to  mortifes  in  the  uprights,  for  keeping 
them  in  their  due  pofition.  Of  the  imports,  or  crofs  ftones, 
there  are  fix  ftill  (landing,  each  of  which  is  feven  feet  long, 
and  about  three  feet  and  an  half  thick.  The  upright  ftones 
&rc  wrought  a  little  with  a  chiiTel,  and  fomcthirg  tapering  to- 
wards 
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Wards  the  top,  but  the  imports  are  quite  plain  :  all  the  up- 
rights are  fixed  in  a  kind  ot"  fockets,  dug  in  a  chalky  foil, 
with  fmall  flints  rammed  in  between  the  ftone  and  the 
Focket. 

The  inner  circle,  which  never  had  any  imports,  is  fome- 
what  more  than  eight  feet  from  the  infide  of  the  outward  one, 
2nd  confided  originally  of  forty  ftones,  the  general  proportion 
of  which  are  one  half  the  dimenfiuns  of  tlie  uprights  of  the 
outer  circle  everyway.  Of  the  forty  original  ftones,  which 
compofed  this  circle,  there  are  about  nineteen  left,  and  of 
thefe  only  eleven  {landing.  The  walk  between  thefe  two 
i  ircles,  is  300  feet  in  circumference  ;  and  from  this  walk  the 
.^re  has  a  furprifing  and  awful  effect  on  the  beholders. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  nine  feet  from  the  inner  circle,  is 
the  outer  oval  range,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  principal 
part  of  the  v/ork,  and  by  moft  writers  is  called  the  cell  ani 
the  adytum.  The  ftones  that  compofe  it  are  rtupendous,  fome 
of  them  meafuring  thirty  feet  in  height.  This  range  confifts 
of  five  compages,  or  trilithons,  as  they  are  fometimes  called* 
being  formed  of  two  uprights,  with  an  import  at  top,  like  the 
outer  circle  ;  and  of  thefe  compages  three  are  intire,  but  tw» 
fomevvhat  decayed.  The  inner  oval  is  compofed  of  twenty 
rtones,  each  about  fix  feet  high  ;  and  near  the  eaftern  extremity 
of  this  oval,  is  a  ftone  of  coarfe  blue  marble,  about  fixteen  feet 
long,  and  four  feet  broad,  which  lies  flat  upon  the  ground, 
is  fomewhat  prefied  into  it,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a» 
altar. 

This  work  is  inclofed  by  a  deep  trench,  near  thirty  feet 
broad,  and  upwards  of  an  hundred  feet  from  the  outer  circle. 
Over  this  trench  there  are  three  entrances, .  the  moft  conlider- 
able  of  which  faces  the  north-eaft.  At  each  entrance,  on  the 
outfide  of  the  trench,  there  feems  to  have  been  two  huge 
{tones  fet  up  in  the  manner  of  a  gate  ;  and  parallel  to  thefe, 
on  the  inrtde,  two  other  ftones,  of  a  fmaller  fize.  The 
whole  number  of  ftones  of  which  this  ftructure  coniifted,  is 
computed  to  be  juft  140. 

The  rude  magnitude  of  Stone-henge  has  rendered  it  the 
admiration  of  all  ages;  and  as  the  enormous  ftones  which 
compofe  it,  appear  too  big  for  land  carriage,  and  as  Salifbury 
Plains,  for  many  miles  round,  fcarce  afford  any  ftones  at  all, 
it  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  antiquaries,  that  thefe  {tones 
are  artificial,  and  were  made  on  the  fpot  ;  and  they  are  in- 
clined to  this  opinion  from  a  perfuafton  that  the  ancients  had 
the  art  of  making  ftones  with  land,  and  a  ftrong  lime,  or  ce- 
ment j  but  moft  authors  are  agreed,  that  thefe  ftones  are  all 

natural,  . 
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natural,  and  that  they  were  brought  from  a  quarry  of  {tones, 
called  the  Grey  Wethers,  on  Marlborough  Downs,  near  the 
town  of  that  name,  at  the  diftance  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  miles 
north  of  Stone- henge. 

The  ufe  and  origin  of  this  work  have  been  the  !ubje£h  of 
various  conjectures  and  debates;  and  much  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  a  tablet  of  tin,  with  an  infeription,  which  was  found 
here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  might  probably 
have  fet  thefe  points  in  a  clear  light,  fhould  not  be  preferred  : 
for  as  the  characters  were  not  then  underftood  by  fuch  as  were 
confulted  upon  the  occafion,  the  plate  was  deftroyed,  or  at 
leaft  thrown  by  and  loft.  The  common  tradition  is,  that 
Stone-henge  was  built  by  Ambrofius  Aurelianus,  as  already 
mentioned.  Some  will  have  it  to  be  a  funeral  monument, 
raifed  to  the  memory  of  fome  brave  commander ;  and  others 
maintain  that  it  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Hcngift,  the 
Saxon  general  ;   but  this  fhudture  is  probably  more  ancient. 

Sa.  mes,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Britain,  conjectures  it  to 
have  been  a  work  of  the  Phoenicians  :  and  the  famous  Inigo 
Jones,  in  a  treatifc  called  Stone-henge  Reftored,  attempts  to 
prove  that  it  was  a  temple  of  the  Tufcan  order,  built  by  the 
Romans,  and  dedicated  to  the  god  Ccelum,  or  Terminus, 
in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  its  having  been  open  at  top  Dr. 
Charleion,  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  the  becond, 
wrote  a  treatile  called  Stone-henge  reftored  to  the  Danes,  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  this  was  a  Danifh  monument,  erected 
cither  for  a  burial-place,  as  a  trophy  for  fome  victory,  or  for 
the  election  and  coronation  of  their  kings.  And  foon  after 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Charleton's  trcatife,  Mr.  Webb,  fon- 
in-law  of  Inigo  Jones,  publifhed  a  vindication  of  the  opinions 
of  his  father-in-law  upon  this  iubject. 

But  antiquarians  have  fince  agreed,  that  it  was  an  ancient 
temple  of  the  Druids,  built,  as  Dr.  Stukely  thinks,  before 
the  Belgae  came  to  Britain,  and  not  long  after  Cambyfes  in- 
vaded Egypt,  where  he  committed  fuch  horrid  outrages 
among  the  priefts  and  inhabitants  in  general,  that  they  dif- 
perfed  themfelves  to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  fome,  no 
doubt,  came  into  Britain.  At  this  time,  the  Doctor  conjec- 
tures the  Egyptians  introduced  their  arts,  learning,  and  reli- 
gion, among  the  Druids,  and  probably  had  a  hand  in  this 
very  work,  being  the  only  one  of  the  Druids  where  the  fiones 
are  chiffeled,  all  their  other  works  confirming  of  rude  ftones, 
not  touched  by  any  tool,  after  the  Patriarchal  and  Hebrew 
mode.  And  he  thinks  fuch  a  tranfmigration  of  the  Egyp- 
tians at  that  time,  the  snore  probable,  becaufe  then  the  Phoe- 
nician 
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nictan  trade  was  at  its  height,  which  afforded  a  ready  con- 
veyance into  this  country. 

The  heads  of  oxen,  deer,  and  other  bcafts,  have  been  dug 
up  in  and  about  thefe  ruins,  together  with  wood,  afhes,  and 
other  undoubted  relics  of  facrificcs  :  and  around  this  luppofed 
temple  there  are  a  great  number  of  barrows,  or  monumental 
heaps  of  earth  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  and  each  in- 
clofed  with  a  trench  from  105  to  175  feet  in  diameter.  Thefe 
barrows  extend  to  a  confiderable  di fiance  from  Stcne-hene;e, 
but  they  are  fo  placed  as  to  be  all  in  view  of  that  temple,  in. 
fuch  barrows  as  have  been  opened,  fkeletons,  or  the  remains 
of  burnt  bones,  have  been  found.  In  one  of  them  was  an 
urn,  containing  allies,  fome  bones,  and  other  matters,  which 
the  funeral  pile  had  not  confumed.  By  the  collar  bone,  and 
one  of  the  jaw  bones,  which  were  frill  entire,  it  was  judged 
that  the  perfon  there  buried,  mull:  have  been  about  fourteen 
years  old  ;  and  from  fome  female  trinkets,  and  the  brafs  head 
of  a  javelin,  it  was  conjectured  to  be  a  girl  who  had  carried 
arms.  The  trinkets  confifted  of  a  great  number  of  glafs  and 
amber  beads,  of  various  fhapes,  fizes,  and  colours,  together 
with  a  fharp  bodkin,  round  at  one  end  and  fquare  at  the 
other.  In  fome  other  barrows  were  found  human  bones,  to- 
gether with  thofe  of  horfes,  deer,  dogs,  and  other  beads  and 
birds  :  in  others,  fome  bits  of  red  and  blue  marble,  and  chip- 
pings  of  the  Hones  of  the  temple  ;  and  in  others  were  found  a 
brafs  fword,  and  an  ancient  brafs  inftrument  called  a  Celt. 

At  Abury,  on  Marlborough  Downs,  near  the  town  of  that 
name,  are  a  few  huge  ftones,  like  thofe  of  Stone-henge. 
Thefe  ftupendous  remains  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  temple  of  the  Druids.  Dr.  Stukely  is  of  opinion 
that  this  temple  is  much  more  ancient  than  Stone-henge ;  and 
it  was  fo  large,  that  the  whole  village  is  now  contained  within 
its  circumference ;  a  high  rampart,  with  a  proportionable 
ditch  on  the  infide,  furrounds  it,  which  proves  that  it  was  not 
a  fortification,  becaufe  then  the  ditch  would  have  been  on  the 
outfide  of  the  rampart. 

Various  particulars.]  Wiltshire  fends  thirty-four  members 
to  parliament:  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  bur- 
gefies  for  each  of  the  following  boroughs,  New  Sarum, 
Wilton,  Downton,  Hinton,  Heytefbury,  Weftbury,  Calne, 
Devizes,  Chippenham,  Malmfbury,  Cricklade,  Great  Bed- 
win,  Lurgerfhall,  Old  Sarum,  Wooten-BafTet,  and  Marl- 
borough. It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Salifbury,  and  in  the 
weftern  circuit.     There  are  in  it  107  vicarages,  304  parifhes, 

and 
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and  950  villages.  The  divifion  of  it  is  into  twenty-nine 
hundreds,  containing  near  27,100  homes,  and  108,170  in- 
habitants.    The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  676,000 


acres. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Name.]  r~W~%  H  E  prefent  name  of  this  county  is  derived  from 
Worcefter,  the  name  of  its  city. 

Air,  Soil,  and  natural  Productions.]  The  air  of  this  county 
is  exceeding  fweet  and  healthy,  and  the  foil  is  very  rich,  both 
in  tillage  and  pafrure,  the  hills  being  covered  with  flocks  of 
{beep,  and  the  vallies  abounding  in  corn  and  rich  meadows. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  rich  valley,  called  the  Vale  of  Efam, 
or  Evefham,  from  Evefham,  a  borough  town  of  this  county, 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  to  which  it  gives  name. 
The  Vale  of  Evefham  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon, 
from  Tewkfbury,  in  Glocefterfhire,  to  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  in  Warwickshire.  It  abounds  with  the  fined  corn, 
and  pafture  for  fheep,  and  is  juftly  reckoned  the  granary  of  all 
thefe  parts.  Hops  are  much  cultivated  in  this  county  ;  and  it 
yields  great  plenty  of  all  forts  of  fruit,  particularly  pears,  with 
which  the  hedges  every  where  abound,  and  of  which  great 
quantities  of  excellent  perry  are  made.  The  rivers  here  aliord 
plenty  of  fifh,  and  the  Severn  abounds  with  lampreys. 

This  county  is  remarkable  for  many  brine  pits  and  fait 
fprings  ;  and  at  Droitwich,  a  borough  town,  there  are  fevera] 
fuch  fprings,  from  which  fo  much  fait  is  made,  that  the 
taxes  paid  for  it  to  the  crown,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  a  bufhelj 
are  faid  to  amount  to  no  lefs  than  50,0001.  a  year. 

Manufactures  and  Trade.]  The  chief  manufactures  ofWor- 
cefterfhire,  are  cloth,  ftockings,  gloves,  and  glafs  ;  in  which, 
together  with  the  fait,  hops,  and  other  commodities  of  this 
county,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade. 

Curiofitics.]  The  only  natural  curiofities  in  this  county  are 
its  fprings.  Many  fait  iprings  have  been  discovered  in  Wor- 
cefrerfhire,  befides  thofe  at  Droitwich  :  of  the  many  fait 
fprings  about  that  place,  three  pis  only  are  made  pfe  of; 
thefe  afford  the  falteft  brine ;  and  one  of  thefe  pits  yield  as 
much  brine  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  will  produce  450  buiheis 
cf  fait  :  but  what  is  inoft  remarkable,  is,  that  fprings  of  frefh 
water  rife  in  fome  places  aimed!  oontiguous  to  the  fait  fprings  j 
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and  that  feveral  fait  fprings  ilTue  out  in  the  very  channel  of  the 
river  Salwarp  at  this  place. 

Various  Particulars.]  This  county  fends  nine  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  and  two  burgeffes 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs,  Worcefter,  Droitwich, 
and  Evefham,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Bewdley. — Wor- 
cefterihire  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Worcefter,  and  the  Oxford  cir- 
cuit. There  are  reckoned  in  it  55  vicarages,  152  parifhes, 
and  500  villages,  it  is  divided  into  feven  hundreds,  and  two 
limits,  containing  about  20,600  houfes,  and  103,100  inha- 
bitants. The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  to  be  near 
540,000  acres. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Name."]  "  t  y  HIS  county  took  its  name  from  the  city  of 
I      York.  ' 

As  the  air,  foil,  and  productions  of  this  large  county,  are  dif- 
ferent in  different  parts,  it  is  neceflary  to  anticipate  its  general 
divifion  into  three  parts,  called  Ridings.  The  name  Riding 
is  only  a  corruption  of  the  original  Saxon  name  dbritbing, 
which  was  applied  to  the  third  part  of  a  province  or  county  ; 
and  the  diviiicn  into  ridings,  though  now  peculiar  to  York- 
shire, was,  before  the  Conqueft,  common  to  feveral  other 
counties  in  the  north  of  England.  The  ridings  of  this  county, 
each  of  which  is  as  large  as  moft  fhires,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  the  Well  Riding,  the  Eaft  Riding,  and  the  North 
Riding.  The  Weft  Riding  is  bounded  by  the  rivey  Oufe  on 
the  eaft,  which  feparates  it  from  the  Eaft  Riding;  and  by  the 
Ure,  on  the  north,  which  parts  it  from  the  North  Riding; 
and  the  Eaft  and  North  Ridings  are  feparated  by  the  Derwent. 

The  air  in  the  Weft  Riding,  is  fharper,  but  healthier  than 
in  either  of  the  other  two  ridings.  The  foil  on  the  weftern 
fide  of  this  divifion  is  hilly  and  ftony,  and  confequently  not 
very  fruitful,  but  the  intermediate  vallies  afford  plenty  of 
good  meadow  and  pafture  ground  ;  and  on  the  fide  of  this 
riding,  next  the  river  Oufe,  the  foil  is  rich,  producing  wheat 
and  barley,  though  not  in  (uch  abundance  as  oats,  which  are 
cultivated  with  lucceis  in  the  moft  barren  parts  of  this  di- 
ftrict.  The  Weft  Riding  is  famous  for  fine  holies,  goats  and 
other  cattle  ;  and  there  are  fome  trees,  natives  of  this  riding, 
which  are  feldom  found  wild  in  any  other  part  of  England, 
particularly  the  fir,  the  yew,  and  the  chefnut.  bherborn,  a 
market  town,  is  remarkable  for  fine  cherries  -t  and  this  riding 
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abounds  with  parks  and  chaces  ;  it  contains  a!fo  many  mine* 
of  pit-coal  and  jet.  At  Tadcafter,  a  market  town,  there  is  a 
lime  quarry  j  and  at  Sherborn,  a  fort  or'  Hone  is  dug  up, 
which  is  foft  when  newly  taken  out  of  the  ground,  but  when 
expofed  to  the  weather,  becomes  very  hard  and  durable.  In 
many  parts  of  this  riding,  there  are  alio  mines  of  ftonc,  which, 
after  being  calcined,  is,  after  certain  preparation  by  a  peculiar 
procefs,  made  into  alum. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  Weft  PJding,  are  cloth  and 
iron  wares ;  and  this  riding  is  remarkable  for  curing  legs  of 
pork,  into  hams,  like  thofe  of  Weftphalia. 

The  Eaft  Riding  is  the  leaf!  of  the  three  ;  and  the  air  here, 
on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  German  Ocean,  and 
the  great  aeftuary  of  the  Humber,  is  lefs  pure  and  healthy  ; 
yet  on  the  hilly  parts,  towards  the  north-weft,  in  a  large  tract 
called  York  Woulds,  the  air  is  but  little  affected  by  either  of 
thefe  waters ;  the  foil,  however,  in  general,  is  dry,  fandy, 
and  barren,  yet  the  fea-coaft  and  vallies  are  fruitful,  and  the 
Woulds  produce  fome  corn,  and  feed  great  numbers  of  black 
cattle,  horfes  and  fheep  j  and  the  wool  of  the  fhecp  is  equal  to 
any  in  England.  This  divifion  yields  plenty  of  wood,  pit- 
coal,  turf,  jet,  and  alum  ftones  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  well 
provided  with  fea  and  river  fifh. 

Its  principal  manufacture  is  cloth. 

The  North  Riding  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  other 
two;  and  the  air  here  is  colder  and  purer  than  in  either  of 
them:  the  eaftern  part  of  this  riding,  towards  the  Ocean,  is 
called  Blackmoor  ;  and  confifts  of  a  hilly,  rocky,  and  woody 
country  ;  and  the  north-weft  part,  called  Richmondfnire, 
from  Richmond,  a  borough  town,  the  capital  of  the  diftricl, 
confifts  of  one  continued  eminence,  or  ridge  of  rocks,  and 
vaft  mountains,  the  fides  of  which  yield  good  grafs,  and  the 
vallies  at  the  bottom  are  very  fruitful ;  the  hilta  feed  deer 
©f  a  very  large  fize,  and  goats  ;  and  contain  mines  of  lead,, 
copper,  alum  ftone,  and  coal ;  but  the  coal  and  alum  mines 
only  are  wrought.  Swaledale  abounds  with  fine  pafture  ;  and 
Wentefdale,  watered  by  the  Ure,  is  a  rich  fruitful  valley, 
abounding  with  wood,  and  flocked  with  vaft  herds  of  cattle. 
Towards  the  fea-coaft  are  found  great  quantities  of  jet ;  and 
at  Egglefton,  north-weft  of  Richmond,  there  is  a  fine  quarry 
of  marble.  The  fea,  near  this  coaft,  fvvarms  with  herring, 
in  the  herring  feafon;  and  large  turbots,  and  great  variety  of 
other  fifh,  are  alfo  caught  here ;  the  rivers  abound  with  all 
forts  of  frefh- water  fifh,  and  the  Ure  is  remarkable  for  cray- 
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Mann  failures.]  The  chief  manufactures  of  this  riding  are 
cloths,  ftockings,  and  alum. 

The  city  of  York  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  incorporated  by  king 
Richard  the  Second,  with  a  jurifdiition  over  thirty-fix  villages 
and  hamlets  in  the  neighbourhood  called,  the  Liberty  of  Anlty. 
It  is  governed  by  a  lord  mayor,  twelve  aldermen  in  the  com- 
miflion  of  the  peace,  two  lheiiffs,  twenty-four  prime  common- 
council  men,  eight  chamberlains,  leventy-two  common- 
council  men,  a  recorder,  a  town-clerk,  a  1 word-bearer  and  a 
common  ferjeant.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  wards :  and 
the  lord -mayor  and  aldermen  have  the  confervancy  of  the 
rivers  Oufe,  Humber,  Wharfe,  Derwent,  Are,  and  Don, 
within  certain  limits  ;  and  the  rcprefentatives  of  this  city  in 
parliament  have  aright  to  fit  upon  the  privy counfellors  bench, 
next  to  the  citizens  of  London,  a  privilege  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  cities  claim  on  the  firft  day  of  the  meeting 
of  every  new  parliament. 

This  city  of  York  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  large  plain,  in 
a  fruitful  foil  and  a  healthy  air.  It  is  furrounded  with  walls, 
and  has  four  large  well  built  gates,  and  five  pofterns ;  the 
houfes  are  generally  old,  and  built  of  timber ;  it  had  formerly 
forty-one  parifh  churches,  and  feventeen  chapels,  befides  a 
cathedral  j  but  the  parifhes  are  now  reduced  to  twenty- 
eight,  and  the  parifh  churches  in  ufe  are  no  more  than  feven- 
teen. 

The  cathedral  having  been  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  king 
Stephen,  the  prefent  fabric  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  the  Firft,  and  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  the  fineft  Gothic 
building  in  England.  It  extends  in  length  525  feet,  in 
breadth  no  feet,  and  in  height  99  feet.  The  length  of  the 
crofs  ifles  is  222  feet ;  the  nave,  the  biggeft  of  any,  except  that 
of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  is  four  feet  and  a  half  wider, 
and  eleven  feet  higher,  than  that  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  at 
London.  At  the  weft  end  are  two  towers,  connected  and 
fupported  by  an  arch,  which  forms  the  weft  entrance,  and  is 
reckoned  the  largeft  Gothic  arch  in  Europe.  In  the  fouth 
tower,  on  the  weft  fide,  is  a  deep  peal  of  twelve  bells,  the  tenor 
weighing  fifty-nine  hundred  weight.  At  the  fouth  end  of  the 
church  there  is  a  circular  window,  called  the  Marigold 
window,  from  the  glafs  being  ftained  of  the  colour  of  Marigold 
flowers.  And  at  the  north  end  is  a  very  large  painted  window, 
faid  to  have  been  erected  at  the  expence  of  five  maiden  fifters. 
The  other  windows  are  exquifitely  painted  with  fcripture 
hiftory.  The  front  of  the  choir  is  adorned  with  ftatues  of  all 
the  kings  of  England^  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry 
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the  Sixth  ;    and   here  are  thirty-two  frails,  all  of  fine  marble 
with  pillars,  each  confiding  of  one  piece  of  alabafter. 

This  cathedral  has  a  chapter-houfe,  which  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  neateft  Gothic  ftrudhircs  in  England.  It  is  of  an 
oclagon  form,  fixty-three  feet  in  diameter,  without  any  pillar 
to  fupport  the  roof,  which  refts  upon  one  pin  placed  in  the 
center.  The  windows  are  finely  painted  and  finifhed,  with 
an.  arch  at  the  top  ;  and  within  is  the  following  barbarous  verfe, 
in  gilt  letters,  which  fhews  the  high  conception  entertained  of 
the  excellence  of  this  frruclure,  by  thofe  who  lived  at  the  time 
when  it  was  erected. 

Ut  rofa  flos  Jlorum,  fie  efl  domus  ifia  dortiorum 

Of  the  parifh  churches  three  only  are  remarkable.  All- 
hallow's  church,  a  Gothic  ftruclure,  has  the  moft  magnificent 
lteeple  in  England  ;  St.  Mary's  church  has  a  fteeple  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  which  is  much  admired;  St.  Margaret's  church 
has  a  fteeple  like  St.  Mary's,  and  a  magnificent  porch,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  crucifixion  cut  in  ftone. 

York  has  two  charity  fchools,  one  for  fixty  boys,  the  other 
for  twenty  girls,  all  taught  and  cloathed  ;  and  an  infirmary 
lately  eredted. 

William  the  Conqueror  built  a  cafHe  here,  which  was  re- 
paired in  170 1,  and  is  now  the  place  where  the  affixes  arc  held  ; 
part  of  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  prifon:  It  has  a  handfome  chapel, 
with  a  good  ftipend  for  a  preacher,  and  a  gift  of  a  large  loaf 
of  fine  bread  to  every  debtor  that  attends  the  fervice ;  the 
wards  are  all  kept  clean  ;  the  very  felons  are  allowed  beds  ; 
and  there  is  an  infirmary  feparated  from  the  common  prifon, 
where  the  fick  arc  properly  attended. 

Halifax  is  fo  called  by  a  very  fmall  variation  of  its  ancient 
name  Halig-fax,  which,  in  the  old  Engliih  language,  iignifies 
holy-hair  ;  it  was  originally  called  Horton,  and  its  name  is  faid 
to  have  been  changed  to  Halig-fax  by  the  following  inccdent : 
A  fecuiar  pried:  of  this  village  being  violently  enamoured  of  a 
young  woman,  his  paffion  at  length  turned  his  brain,  and 
happening  to  meet  her  in  a  retired  place,  he  murdered  her, 
horridly  mangled  her  body,  and  cut  ofF  her  head.  The  head 
being  afterwards,  for  what  reafon  does  not  appear,  hung  upon 
a  yew  tree,  was  foon  regarded  with  a  iuperilitious  veneration, 
and  frequently  vifited  in  pilgrimage  ■  but  at  length  rotting 
away,  the  devotion  of  the  vulgar  was  transferred  to  the  tree, 
and  fo  many  branches  were  continually  torn  off,  and  carried 
away  as  relicks,  that  it  was  at  length  reduced  to  a  bare  trunk  : 
this  trunk  fueceeded  to  the  honours  of  the  tree,  as  the  tree  had 
focceeded  to  thofe  of  the  head  ;   and  the  devotees,  who  ftill 
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vifited  it,  conceived  a  notion,  that  the  fmall  fibres  in  the  rind, 
between  the  bark  and  the  body  of  the  tree,  were,  in  reality, 
the  very  hairs  of  the  young  woman's  head  :  a  miracle  now 
became  a  new  object:  of  devotion,  and  the  refort  of  pilgrims 
was  greater  than  ever ;  fo  that,  in  a  fhort  time,  from  a  fmall 
village  rofe  a  confiderable  town,  and  acquired  the  new  name 
of  Halig-fax. 

This  town  is  199  miles  diftant  from  London,  and  ftands 
near  the  river  Calder,  on  the  gentle  defcent  of  a-hill.  It  has 
a  venerable  old  church,  r<nd  twelve  chapels;  it  is  reckoneJ 
the  moft  populous,  if  not  the  largeft  pariih  in  England  ;  for, 
befides  the  church  and  chapels,  it  contains  fixteen  meeting- 
houfes,  moft  of  which  have  bells  and  burial  grounds.  Here 
is  a  free-fchool,  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  School ;  a  good  hof- 
pital,  founded  in  1642,  by  Nathaniel  Waterhoufe,  efq.  for 
twelve  old  people,  and  a  work-houfe  for  twenty  children. 

The  extraordinary  induftry,  fpirit  and  ingenuity  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  particularly  kerfeys 
and  fhalloons,  has  rendered  Halifax  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing 
towns  in  England :  it  has  been  computed,  that  100,  OOO  pieces 
of  fhalloon  are  made  in  a  year  in  this  town  alone ;  and  that 
one  dealer  has  traded  by  commiffion  for  60, 000 1.  per  annum, 
to  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  in  the  article  of  kerfeys  alone* 
It  is  obferved,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Halifax  are  fo  employed 
in  the  woollen  manufacture,  that  they  fcarce  fow  more  corn 
than  will  keep  their  poultry;  and  that  they  feed  few  oxen  or 
fheep.  Their  markets  are  thronged  by  prodigious  numbers 
of  people,  who  come  to  fell  their  manufactures,  and  buy  pro- 
vifions. 

Kingflon  upon  Hull,  but  by  contraction,  more  commonly 
Hull,  was  called  Kingflon,  or  King's-town,  from  its  having 
been  founded  by  king  lidward  the  Firft,  and  Kingfton  upon 
Hull,  from  its  htuation  on  the  river  Hull. 

It  is  diftant  from  London  169  miles,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
firft  incorporated  by  king  Edward  the  Third;  but  king  Henry 
the  Sixth  made  it  a  town  and  county  incorporate  of  itfelf ; 
and  under  the  charter  of  that  prince  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
twelve  aldermen,  a  recorder,  a  chamberlain,  a  water-bailiff, 
a  fheriff,  a  town -clerk,  and  fword  and  mace-bearers.  It  is 
faid,  that  this  town  has  a  privilege  to  s;ive  judgment  on  life, 
though  it  now  does  not  exert  that  privilege.  The  mayor  had 
two  fwords  given  him,  one  by  king  Richard  the  Second,  and 
the  other  by  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  though  only  one  fword 
is  carried  before  him.  lie  had  alio  a  cap  of  maintenance,  and 
an  oar  of  lignum  vit?e  given  him,  which  is  an  enfign  of  his 
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jurifdiitlon,  as  admiral  within  the  liberties  of  the  Humber. 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  this  town  was,  by  an 
of  parliament,  creeled  into  an  honour;  and,  in  the  reign 
oi  king  William  the  Third,  it  was  enabled  to  build  work- 
fooufes,  and  iioufes  of  correction. 

This  town  is  fituated  at  the  influx  of  the  river  Hull  into  the 
Humber,  and  near  the  place*  where  the  Humber  opens  into 
the  German  Ocean,  it  lies  fo  low,  that  by  cutting  the  Hum- 
ber b  nks,  the  country  may  be  laid  under  water  for  five  miles 
round,  it  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  where  it  is 
not  defended  by  the  river  Humber;  and  is  fortified  by  a  caftle, 
a  citadel,  and  a  block-houfe  The  town  is  large,  clofe  built, 
well  paved,  and  exceeding  populous.  Here  are  two  churches, 
fever.- i  ir< r'Jng-houles,  a  iree-ichool,  founded  by  John  Alcock, 
bi<i  op  Oi  Worcefter,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  with 
a  hall  over  it  for  the  merchants  of  the  town,  who  have  founded 
and  endowed  an  hofpit  1  here,  called  Trinity  Houfe,  in  which 
are  maintained  many  difrrefled  feamen,  both  of  Hull  and  other 
places,  that  are  members  of  its  port.  This  houfe  is  governed 
by  twelve  elder  brothers  fix  alTiltants,  two  wardens,  and  two 
ftewards  ;  and  in  one  of  the  apartments  is  a  manufactory  of 
fail  cloth,  in  which  the  town  carries  on  a  good  trade.  There 
is  a  charity-fchool,  an  hofpital,  called  God's  Houfe,  founded 
in  1584,  by  Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk;  and  other 
hofpitals  or  work-houies  for  the  poor. 

Hull  has  not  only  the  mof}  confiderable  inland  traffic  of 
any  port  in  the  north  of  England,  but  a  foreign  trade  fupe- 
rior  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  excepting  the  ports  of  London, 
Briftol  and  Yarmouth  ;  the  cuitoms  here  being  reckoned  at 
between  30  and  40,000!.  a  year.  The  inland  trade  of  this 
place,  is  rendered  io  very  coniklerable,  by  the  many  large  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  Humber,  not  far  dilfant  from  it ;  for  by  thefe 
rivers,  it  trades  not  only  to  almoil  every  part  of  Yorkshire, 
but  to  Lincolnshire,  ISlottinghamfhire,  Staffordmire,  Derby- 
fhire,  Cheihire,  and  Warwickfhire;  the  heavy  goods  of  which 
counties,  are  brought  hither,  and  exported  to  Holland,  Ham- 
burgh, France,  Spain,  the  Baltic,  and  other  parts  of  Europe  ; 
ana  for  which  are  returned,  iron,  copper,  hemp,  flax,  canvas, 
Rufna  linen  and  yarn,  befiaes  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  many  other 
commodities.  By  thefe  rivers  alio,  fuch  quantities  of  corn  are 
brought  hither,  that  Hull  exports  more  com  than  London. 
The  trade  of  Hull  with  London,  efpecialiy  for  corn,  lead  and 
butter,  and  with  Holland  and  France,  in  times  of  peace,  not 
only  for  thefe  commodities,  but  lor  cloth,  ktrfeys,  and  other 
manufactures  of  Leeds,  Flalifax,  and  other  towns  of  York- 
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fhire,  is  fo  confiderable,  as  to  employ,  not  only  (hips,  but 
fleets;  the  Hull  fleets,  to  London,  being  generally  from  fifty 
to  fixty  fail ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  frequently  a  hundred  fail, 
or  more  ;  fo  that  more  bufinefs  is  done  in  this  port,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,   than  in  any  other  port  of  Europe. 

Leeds,  is  fo  called  by  a  variation  of  the  Saxon  name,  Loydery 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from  Leod^  which  fig- 
nifies,  a  people  or  nation,  and  might  be  applied  to  this  place, 
from  its  having  been  populous  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
Others,  however,  fuppofe  the  name  Leeds  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  Britifh  word,  Llwydd,  a  pleafant 
Situation. 

This  town  is  diftant  from  London,  181  miles,  and  is  go- 
verned, under  a  charter  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  by  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  affiltants  :  it  is  one 
of  the  largeff.  and  mofr.  flourifhing  towns  in  the  county,  with 
two  churches,  one  of  which  only,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is 
parochial ;  this  is  a  venerable  old  pile,  built  of  free  ftone,  in 
the  manner  of  a  cathedral ;  and,  on  the  infide,  it  is  finely 
painted  in  frefco,  by  Parmentier.  The  other  church,  called 
St.  John's,  was  built  in  1634,  at  the  charge  of  John  Harrifon, 
efq.  a  native  of  this  town,  who  alfo  endowed  it  with  80 1.  a 
year,  and  iol.  to  keep  it  in  repair ;  and,  near  it,  eredted  a 
houfe  for  the  mini  tier.  Here  is  a  prefbyterian  meeting-houfe, 
which  was  erected  in  169 1,  and  is  called,  The  New  Chapel  ; 
it  is  the  beft  meeting-houfe  in  the  north  of  England.  In  this 
town  and  fuburbs  are  feveral  other  meeting-houfes ;  and  here 
is  a  free-fchool,  with  a  library,  founded  by  Mr.  Harrifon,  the 
founder  of  St.  John's  church,  who  alfo  built  an  hofpital  here 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  endowed  it  with  Sol.  a  year, 
befides  10 1.  for  a  matter  to  read  prayers.  In  1699,  alderman 
Sykes,  of  this  town,  built  a  work-houfe  of  free-irone,  where 
poor  children  are  taught  to  mix  wool,  and  perform  other  cafy 
parts  of  that  manufacture  ;  and  part  of  the  fame  building  has 
V'~en  ufed  for  many  years  as  an  hofpital  for  aged  poor.  Here 
are,  likewifet  three  alms-houfes,  built  by  Mr.  Lancelot  Ivefon, 
who  was  mayor  of  the  town,  in  1695,  and  two  charity-fchools 
of  blue- coat  beys,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred. 

This  town  has  a  market-crofs,  erecled  at  the  charge  of 
Air.  Harrifon,  already  mentioned  ;  a  guild-hall,  with  a  maible 
f'-.<tue  of  queen  Anne ;  a  magnificent  hall  for  the  fale  of  white 
cloth,  an<j  a  home,  called  Red-hail,  becaufe  it  was  the  firffc 
brick  building  in  the  toivn,  erected  by  Mr.  Metcaif,  an  al- 
derman of  Leeds,   in  which  king  Charles  the  Firfc  had  an 
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apartment,   flill  known  by  the  name  of  the  King's  Chamber. 
Here  is  alio  a  good  flone  bridge  over  the  river  Are. 

Leeds  has  been  long  famous  for  the  woollen  manufacture, 
which  its  merchants,  and  thole  of  York  and  Hull,  fhip  off  for 
Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the  north  ;  and  here  is  a  long  ftreet 
full  of  fhops  or  {landings  for  the  market.  After  ringing  the 
market-be) i,  about  fix  or  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
chapmen  repair  to  the  mart,  match  their  patterns,  and  treat 
for  the  cloth,  of  which  20, 000 1.  worth  is  frequently  bought 
up  in  an  hour's  time  :  at  half  an  hour  after  eight  o'clock,  the 
bell  rings  a  fecond  time  ;  upon  which,  the  clothiers  and  their 
chapmen  retire  with  their  trelTels,  and  make  room  for  the  linen- 
drapers,  hard-ware-men,  fhoe-makers,  fruiterers,  and  other 
traders  :  at  the  fame  time,  the  fhambles  are  well  provided  with 
all  forts  of  fifh  and  fkfh,  and  500  horfe  loads  of  apples  have 
been  bought  up  here  in  a  day.  This  place  trades  not  only  in 
thefe  commodities  to  York,  Hull,  and  Wakefield,  by  the  river 
Are,  but  furnifhes  the  city  of  York  with  coals. 

This  place  is  alfo  famous  for  fome  medicinal  fprings,  one 
of  which,  called  St.  Peter's  Well,  is  remarkably  cold,  and  has 
proved  very  beneficial  in  rhcumatifms,  rickets,  and  fome  other 
complaints ;  and  another,  called  Eyebright-well,  has  been 
found  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  eyes. 

Sheffield  ftands  upon  the  borders  of  Derbyfhire,  at  the 
diflance  of  140  miles  from  London,  and  is  the  chief  town  of 
a  diftrictj  called  Hallamfhire,  containing  about  600  cutlers, 
incorporated  by  the  flile  of  The  Cutlers  of  Hallamfhire,  who, 
it  is  computed,  employ  no  lefs  than  40,000  men  in  the  iron 
manufactures,  particularly  files  and  knives,  for  which  this 
place  has  been  famous  many  hundred  years.  It  is  a  large, 
thriving,  and  populous  town  ;  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and 
the  houfes  are  black,  occafioned  by  the  perpetual  fmoke  of 
the  forges. 

Here  is  a  church,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  Firft ;  and,  upon  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  to 
queen  Mary,  reprefenting  that  the  parifh  was  too  large  and 
populous  for  the  vicar  to  ferve  it,  without  afliftants,  fhe  incor- 
porated twelve  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  their  fucceffors 
for  ever,  by  the  ftile  of  The  Twelve  Capital  Burgeffes  of  Shef- 
field, impowering  them  to  elect  three  priefts  to  affift  the  vicar; 
and,  for  that  purpofe,  endowed  them  with  certain  lands  and 
rents  belonging  to  the  crown.  A  chapel  was  built  here  lately 
and  confecrated  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul  j  and  there  are  two 
chapels,  one  at  Attercliffe,  and  the  other  at  Ecclefale,  two 
liamlets  in  this  parifh,  King  James  the  Firft  founded  a  gram- 
mar 
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mar  fchool  here,  and  appointed  thirteen  fchool-burgefles  to 
manage  the  revenue,  and  nominate  the  mailer  and  uflier.  Here 
are  two  charity  fchools,  one  for  thirty  boys,  and  the  other  for 
thirty  girls  ;  and  in  1673,  an  hofpital  was  erected  in  this 
town,  and  endowed  with  200 1.  per  annum,  by  Gilbert  Talbot, 
earl  of  Shrewlbury;  and  another  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  great- 
grand-father  to  earl  Gilbert,  left  200 1.  a  year,  for  ever,  to 
the  poor  of  the  parHh. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  prifon  here,  and  holds  a  court 
every  three  weeks.  This  town  has  a  fine  ftone-bridge  over 
the  river  Don ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  fome  mines 
of  alum. 

Curiojities.']  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  curiofities  of  this 
county,  is  a  fpring,  at  a  village  called  Giglefwick,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Settle,  which  frequently  ebbs  and  flows  three 
times  in  an  hour,  when  the  water  finks  and  riles  two  feet. 

About  a  mile  eaft  of  Beverley  is  a  ipaw,  which  is  faid  to  be 
of  great  fervice  in  the  cure  of  fcorbutic  and  other  cutaneous 
diforders. 

In  York  Would,  after  very  rainy  feafons,  water  frequently 
gufhes  out  of  the  earth,  and  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height. 
Thefe  jets  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  call  vipfies,  or 
gipfies,  and  believe  them  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  famine,  or 
fome  other  public  calamity.  To  account  for  thefe  phaeno- 
mena,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  rain-water,  being  received  and 
collected  in  large  bafons  or  caverns  of  the  hills  in  this  moun- 
tainous tract,  finds  a  vent  below,  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
hills,  but  that  this  vent  not  being  large  enough  for  the  water 
to  iiTue  as  faft  as  it  gathers  above,  it  is  forced  up  into  jets  or 
fpouts,  upon  the  principle  of  artificial  fountains ;  and  after 
fprings  and  fummers  fo  wet  as  to  produce  thefe  fpouts,  a  fear- 
city  oi  corn  has  frequently  happened  throughout  the  kingdom; 
fo  that  the  notion  of  thefe  fpouts  being  prognoftics  of  famine, 
is  better  founded  than  many  others  ot  the  fame  kind. 

Near  Sheffield  is  a  park,  where,  in  the  laft  century,  an  oak 
tree  was  cut  down,  which  had  10,000  feet  of  board  in  it ; 
and,  in  the  fame  park,  another  oak  was  felled,  the  trunk  of 
which  was  fo  large,  that  two  men  on  horfeback,  one  on  each 
fide  of  it,  as  it  lay  along  upon  the  ground,  could  not  fee  the 
crowns  of  each  others  hats. 

In  a  village  called  Cuckhold's  Haven,  not  far  from  Sand- 
beck,  near  Tickhill,  there  now  grows,  or  very  lately  did 
grow,  a  yew  tree,  the  ftem  of  which  is  ftraight  and  fmooth, 
to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet ;  the  branches  rife  one  above 
another,  in  circles  of  fuch  exact  dimenfions,  that  they  appear 
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to  be  the  effect  of  art.     The  {hoots  of  each  year  are  exactly 

conformable  one  to  another;  and  i'o  thick,  that  the  birds  carl 

fcarce  rind  any  entrance.     Its  colour  is  remarkably  bright  and 

vivid,  which,  together  with  its  uncommon  figure,  gives  it  at 

fome  diftance  the  appearance  of  a  fine  artificial  tuft  of  green 

Velvet. 

The  top  of  the  high  cliff,  fouth  of  the  town  of  Scarborough, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  Scarborough  fpaw,  was  fifty- 
four  yards  above  high-water  mark,  till  the  29th  of  December, 
I737,  when  a  part  of  the  cliff,  containing  above  an  acre  of 
paiture  land,  funk,  by  degrus,  for  feveral  hours,  with  cattle 
feeding  on  it,  and,  at  length,  fettled  about  feventcen  yards 
below  its  former  perpendicular  height.  By  the  prefu.re  of 
fuch  an  immenfe  weight,  computed  at  no  lefs  than  561,360 
tons,  the  fandy  ground  beyond  the  cliff,  towards  the  fea, 
where  the  wells  were,  rofe  for  about  one  hundred  yards  in 
length,  twenty  feet  above  its  former  level  ;  the  fpaw,  and  the 
buildings  around  it,  being  on  the  ground  that  was  thus  ele- 
vated, the  water  entirely  failed  ;  but,  upon  a  diligent  fearch, 
the  fpaw  was  again  recovered ;  and  the  water,  upon  trial, 
feemed  rather  to  be  more  efficacious  than  before. 

On  the  tops  of  fome  of  the  vaft  mountains  near  Richmond, 
are  found  great  quantities  of  ftones,  like  cockle  fheDs,  fome 
of  which  are  buried  in  the  middle  of  firm  rocks,  and  others  in 
beds  cf  lime-ftone,  at  fix  or  eight  fathoms  under  ground. 
Some  call  them  run  lime-Hones,  and  fuppofe  them  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  more  than  ordinary  heat,  and  a  quicker  fermenta- 
tion, than  they  allow  to  the  formation  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  quarry. 

,  Near  Whitby  are  found  the  cornun  ammonis,   or  ferpent- 
ilones,  as  they  are  common! v  called,  from  their  fpiral  figure. 

A  remarkable  in  fiance  of  longevity  was  one  Henry  Jenkins, 
a  native  of  the  North  Riding  of  this  county,  who  died  in  1670, 
at  the  age  of  169  years.  As  there  were  no  regifters  old  enough 
to  prove  the  time  of  his  birth,  it  was  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing circumftan-ces.  He  remembered  the  battle  of  Flodden- 
Ficld,  fought  between  the  Engiifh  and  Scots,  in  15 13,  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old  ;  feveral  men  in  his  neighbourhood, 
about  one  hundred  years  of  age,  agreed,  that  from  their  earlieft 
remembrance,  he  -had  been  an  old  man  j  and  at  York  aftizes 
he  v/a3  admitted  to  fwear  to  140  years  memory.  He  frequently 
fwam  rivers  aiter  he  v/as  an  hundred  years  old  ;  and  he  re- 
tained his  fight  and  hearing  to  his  death.  He-  had  been  a 
fifherman  an  hundred  years,  but  towards  the  latter  end  of  his 
tiays  he  begged.    A  monument  was  erecled  to  his  memory,  by 
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fubfcription,  at  Bolton,  on  the  river  Swale,  in  1743,  on  which 
is  an  infcription,  purporting  that  he  was  169  years  old,  and 
was  interred  there  on  the  "6th  of  December,   1670. 

Antiquities.]  In  the  church  of  Doncafter  is  a  tomb-ftone, 
with  this  remarkable  infcription  : 

Howe.  Howe.  Who  is  heare  ?  I  Robin  of  Doncaftere, 
and  Margaret  my  feare ;  that  I  ipent  that  I  had,  that  I  gave 
that  I  have,  that  I  left  that  I  loft.  A.  D.  1579-  Quoth 
Robertus  Byrkes,  who  in  this  world  did  reign  thceefcore  years 
and  feven,  and  yet  lived  not  one. 

In  digging  large  canals  in  the  laft  century,  for  draining  the 
marfh  land  near  Thorn,  which  before  that  time  was  a  moorifh 
and  fenny  trail  of  country,  were  found  gates,  ladders,  ham- 
mers, fhoes,  and  other  fuch  things,  together  with  the  entire 
body  of  a  man,  at  the  bottom  of  a  turf-pit,  about  four  yards 
deep  ;  his  hair  and  nails  not  decayed.  Here  were  alfo  found 
feveral  Roman  coins ;  and  from  thefe  circumtrances,  and  the 
fubterraneous  wood  found  here,  it  is  conjectured  that  this, 
and  other  fuch  places,  were  anciently  forefts,  in  which  the 
Britons  had  taken  refuge,  and  which  were,  therefore,  cut  down 
and  burnt  by  the  Romans. 

At  Kirklees,  about  three  miles  from  Hutherfield,  is  a  fu- 
neral monument  of  the  famous  outlaw,  Rubinhood,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  king  Richard  the  Firft,  with  the  following  in*- 
icription . 

Here  .mdernead  dis  laid  flean, 

Lais  Robert,  earl  of  Huntingtun, 

Nea  arier  az  hie  fa  geud, 

An  pipl  kauld  im  Robin  Heud. 

Sick  utlawz  hi  an  is  men 

Vil  England  niver  fi  agen. 

Obiit  24  Kal.  Decembris,  1247. 
Various  particulars.]  Yorkshire  fends  thirty  members  t» 
parliament :  viz.  two  knights  for  the  mire,  and  two  burgeffes 
for  each  of  the  following  boroughs :  York,  Kingfton  upon 
Hull,  Knarefborough,  Scarborough,  Rippon,  Richmond,  Hey- 
don,  Borough-bridge,  Multon,  Thirfk,  Aldborough,  Beverley, 

Northallerton,  and  Ponte:racfc. It  lies  in   the   diocefe  of 

York,  (except  Richmondfhire,  in  the  North-Riding,  Which 
belongs  to  the  diocefe  of  Chefter)  and  in  the  northern  diftrict. 
There  are  in  it  242  vicarages,  563  parifh.es,  and  about  2,330 
villages.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-three  wapontakes,  conta  n- 
ing  near  106,150  houfes,  and  about  530,750  inhabitants.  The 
area  of  this  large  county  is  computed  to  contain  3,779,000 
acres. 
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WALES. 

A    N    G    L    E     S    E     A. 

Name.]  A  NGLESEA,  or  Anglefey,  takes  its  rams 
j[~\_  from  the  oldjEnglifh  words,  Engles  ea,  and  Angle- 
fey.  The  Englifh  Ifland  ;  and  was  fo  called  upon  its  being  re- 
duced under  the  power  of  the  Englifh  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Air,  Joil'y  and  natural  productions.]  The  air  of  this  ifland 
is  reckoned  healthy,  except  in  autumn,  when  it  is  frequently 
foggy,  and  apt  to  produce  agues,  and  other  diforders  that 
arife  from  v.  cold  vapid  air.  The  foil,  though  it  appears 
rough,  being  ftony  and  mountainous,  is  fo  fruitful  in  corn 
and  cattle,  that  the  Welch  in  their  language  call  it  Mam 
Gymry,  the  Mother  or  Nurfe  of  Wales.  This  ifland  abounds 
with  iifh  and  fowl,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  it  are  found  great 
plenty  of  excellent  millftones  and  grindftones. 

Manufactures.]  It  does  not  appear  that  this  ifland  has  any 
manufacture. 

Antiquities.']  This  ifland  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  JViona,  from  the  Britifh  name  Mon,  and  Tir  Mon,  or 
the  Land  of  Mon  ;  but  whence  the  name  Mon  was  derived 
does  not  appear.  The  ancient  Britons  called  it  alio  Ynys 
Dowylh,  or  the  Shady  Ifland,  from  its  having  been  anciently 
covered  with  woods  and  forefts ;  and  by  the  Saxons  it  was 
called  Monc-Zy  from  the  Britifh  name  Mon. 

The  ifland  of  Anglefea  was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  for  having  been  more  particularly  the  feat  of 
the  Druids.  The  firfl  attempt  made  by  the  Romans  to  bring 
it  under  their  fubjection,  was  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero,  when  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman  general,  invaded 
it ;  but  being  obliged  to  return  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, btfore  he  could  reduce  it ;  to  quell  the  Iceni,  who  had 
taken  up  arms  againft  the  Romans,  he  left  Julius  Agricola  to 
command  in  Anglefea,  who  fubdued  it  after  a  bloody  and 
obftinate  engagement  with  the  natives,  who  were  animated  by 
the  prefence  of  their  Druids,  and  their  wives  and  daughters, 
who  incefiantly  called  upon  them  to  maintain  their  ancient 
liberties  againft  the  tyranny  of  their  invaders. 

Some  have  aflerted,  that  after  the  Romans  had  withdrawn 
their  legions  out  of  Britain,  this  ifland  was  inhabited  by  the 
Irifh,  Tome  places  and  monuments  here  being  ftill  called  by 
Irifh  names  j    but  there  are  no  records  of  any  authority  that 

mention 
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mention  the  reduction  of  this  ifland  by   the  Irifh,    or  their 
fettling  in  it. 

Not  far  from  the  city  of  Bangor  in  Caernarvon/hire,  is 
Gaer,  where  it  is  thought  the  Romans  palled  the  Mcneu  in- 
to the  ifland  of  Anglefea,  the  horfe  at  a  ford,  and  the  foot 
in  flat-bottomed  boats,  as  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Oppofite 
to  this  fuppofed  paffage,  on  the  north-fide  of  Newburgh,  is 
Gwydryn  hill,  remarkable  for  two  lofty  fummus,  on  one  of 
which  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Romans.  On  the  other  fumfnit  is  a  very 
deep  pit  in  the  rock,  about  twenty-feven  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  filled  with  fine  fand. 

Near  Gwydryn- hill  is  a  village  called  Tre'r  Druw,  which 
fignifies  the  Druids  town,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  was 
the  chief  refidence  of  the  Britifh  Druids  belonging  to  this 
ifland.  South  of  Tre'r  Druw,  and  en  the  eafl  iide  of  New- 
burgh, is  a  village  called  Tre'r  Beirdh,  which  fignifies  the 
Bards  Town.  And  between  Tre'r  Druw  and  Tre'r  Beirdh, 
is  a  fquare  fortification,  generally  believed  to  be  a  Roman 
camp,  and  the  firft  camp  which  the  Romans  formed  after 
their  arrival  in  Anglefea.  What  renders  this  conjecture  the 
more  probable,  are  the  traces  of  a  round  Britifh  fortification 
over  againft  it. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  Roman  camp  are  twelve  ftones, 
each  of  which  are  about  twelve  feet  high  and  near  eight  in 
breadth.  Thefe  ftones  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  fet  up  as 
fepulchral  monuments  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  Druids, 
or  of  fome  other  ancient  Britons,  who  died  here  fighting  for 
their  liberties  againft  the  Romans. 

In  this  ifland  there  are  feveral  monuments,  each  of  which 
is  called  Cromlech,  and  confifts  of  three,  four,  or  more  rude 
ftones,  pitched  upon  one  end,  and  ferving  for  pillars  or  fup- 
porters  to  a  vaft  ftone  of  feveral  tons  weight,  laid  over  them 
tranfverfely,  like  thofe  mentioned  among  the  antiquities  of 
Cornwall. 

Thefe  are  generally  believed  to  be  fepulchral  monuments, 
though  fome  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  federal  teftimonies. 
And  at  Bod-Owyr,  north  of  the  Britifh  camp  already  men- 
tioned, is  a  remarkable  Cromlech,  more  elegant  than  any  of 
the  reft,  and  neatly  wrought. 

Various  particular s.~\  Anglefea  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  fhire,  and  one  burgefs  for 
Beaumaris.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Bangor,  and  has  feventy- 
four  parifhes.  It  is  divided  into  fix  hundreds,  containing; 
about  1,840  houfes,  and  12^40  inhabitants.  The  area  of  it 
is  computed  to  be  about  200;000  acres. 

BRECNOCK- 
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BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 

Name.]  rpHE  name  Brecknock/hire  is  formed  from  the 
X  Welch  name  Krycheinog,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  derived  from  Brechanius,  an  ancient  britifh. 
prince  of  this  county,  famous  for  having  four  and  twenty 
daughters,  who  after  their  death  were  all  reputed  faints. 

Air,  foil)  and  natural p  oduflions.j  The  air  of  this  county 
is  remarkably  mild  every  where,  except  on  the  hills,  which 
is  attributed  to  its  being  furrounded  with  high  mountains. 
The  (oil,  particularly  on  the  hills,  is  very  ftony  ;  but  as 
abundance  of  fmall  rivers  iiTue  from  the  mountains,  the  val- 
ines which  receive  thefe  ftreams  are  very  fruitful  both  in  corn 
and  pafture.  Brecknockfhire  produces  not  only  black  cattle, 
goats,  and  deer,  but  great  abundance  of  fowl  and  frefh- water 
£{h  ;  and  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  town  of  Brecknock,  is  a 
lake  about  two  miles  long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  called 
Brecknock  Mere,  which  abounds  with  oners,  and  fuch 
quantifies  of  perch,  tench,  and  eel,  that  it  is  commonly  faid 
to  be  two  thirds  water,  and  one  third  fun. 

Manufaffures.]  The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county 
are  cloth  and  ffockings. 

Antiquities.]  On  the  top  of  a  mountain  near  Lhan 
Hammwlch,  a  village  not  far  from  Brecknock,  is  an  ancient 
monument,  called  Ty  Ihltud,  or  St.  itud's  Hermitage.  It 
confifts  of  four  large  flat  and  unp-.difhed  ficjr.es,  three  of 
which  are  pitched  in  the  ground,  and  the  fourth  laid  on  the 
top  for  a  cover:  they  lorm  an  oblong  fnuare  cell,  open  at 
one  end,  about  eight  foot  long,  four  wide,  and  four  high  : 
on  the  infide  it  is  inferibed  with  croffes  and  other  figures  ; 
and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  furrounded  by  a  circle  of  large 
frones,  and  erected  in  the  times  of  paganifm. 

Various  particulars.]  This  county  fends  two  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  one  knight  for  trie  (hire,  and  one  burgefs 
for  Brecknock.  It  is  in  the  diccae  of  Landaff  and  contains 
iixty-one  parilhes.  The  divifion  of  it  is  into  fix  hundreds, 
containing  about  5,900  houfes,  and  35,300  inhabitants.  The 
area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  620,0c 
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CAERMARTHEN  SHIRE. 

Name.']  r  F"^  H  E  name  of  this  county  is  derived  from  Ca- 
J_      ermarthen,  Carmarthen.,  or  Caermardhin,  the 
name  of  the  county  town. 

Air,  foil,  and  natural  pro <du Hi 'ens. .]  The  air  of  this  county 
is  reckoned  more  mild  and  healthy  than  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring; counties  ;  and  the  foil,  not  being  fo  mountainous 
and  rocky  as  that  of  other  counties  in  Wales,  is  more  fruit- 
ful in  corn  and  grafs.  This  county  is  pretty  well  cloathed 
with  wood;  feeds  vaft  numbers  of  good  cattle  ;  abounds  with 
fowl  and  fifh,  particularly  falmon,  far  which  the  rivers  here 
are  famous;  and  contains  many  mines  of  pit-coal. 

Curiofities.~]  The  only  natural  curiofity  in  this  county  is  a 
fountain  or  fpring  at  Kaflelh  Karreg,  eaft  of  Caermarthen, 
which  confrantly  ebbs  and  flows  twice  every  twenty-four  hours. 

Merlin,  the  famous  Britifh  prophet  or  foothfayer,  was 
born  at  Caermarthen  in  this  county,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  extraordi- 
nary learning  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  it  is  thought 
that  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  conjurer  by  his  know- 
ledge in  the  mathematics.  About  a  mile  eaff.  of  Caermar- 
then is  a  hill  covered  with  wood,  called  Merlin's  Grove  ;  to- 
which  it  is  faid  the  prophet  often  retired,  the  better  to  purfue 
his  ftudies  without  interruption.  He  is  reported  to  have  been 
buried  at  Drumelzer,  in  the  fbire  of  Peebles  in  Scotland. 

A '■■tiiquities.']  Under  the  Romans,  Caermarthenfhire,  Cardi- 
ganfhire,  and  Pembrokefhire,  were  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of 
Britons  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Dimetse  and  Demetae.  Pliny 
has  allotted  this  dHhidt to  the  Silures  ;  but  in  this  he  was 
miftaken,  as  appears  by  later  writers,  who  have  coniiantly 
called  thefe  three  counties  by  the  name  of  Dimetia,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  variation  of  the  Britifh  name  D'yved, 
ufed  at  this  day  for  thefe  counties,  by  a  pi ': t  i  1 .  ■*  common 
with  the  Romans  of  changing  the  V  into  M  in  latinizing 
Britifh  names  ;  yet  fome  have  fuppofed  that  f?ie  name  De* 
metje  was  derived  from  the  Britifh  words  Deneu-me, 
which  it  is  pretended  fignifv  the  Southern  P] 

The  river  Towy  is  the  Tohius  of  Ptolemy,  and  Caermsir* 
fhen  his  Maridunum  :    Maridunum  h  Evidently  derived  from 
the   Britifh  Kaer  Vyrdhin,    by  a  change  of  the  V  into  . 
Ant  ninus,    who  terminates  his  Itinerary  at  this  place,  c 
it  Muridunum, 

As 
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At  Kaflelh  Karreg  are  ftill  vifible  the  ruins  of  a  large 
fort ;  and  here  are  like  wife  vaft  caverns,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  copper  mines  wrought  by  the  Romans. 

At  a  place  called  Pant  y  Poiion,  near  Kaftelh  Karreg, 
were  found  two  fepulchral  (lone  monuments  of  the  Romans, 
one  of  which  had  an  infeription  which  is  read  as  follows  : 
SERVATOR  FIDKI,  PATRJ^QVE  SEMPER  AMA- 
TOR  HiCPAVLlNVS  JACETCVLTUR  PlbNTIS- 
SIMVS  JEQVI.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  name  Pant  y  Poiion 
is  derived  from  Paulinus  to  whofe  memory  this  monument 
was  erected.  The  other  monument  had  an  infeription  alfo, 
but  it  is  very  imperfect  and  more  modern. 

Near  Llau  Newydh,  not  far  from  Caermarthen,  is  erecled 
a  rude  ftone  pillar  about  fix  feet  high,  and  a  foot  and  an  half 

broad,  with   this   infeription   in  a  barbarous  character  : 

SEVERINI  FILII  SEVERE.  And  in  other  parts  of  this 
county  are  three  or  four  more  fuch  ftone  pillars,  with  Roman 
inscriptions  in  like  characters. 

At  Kilmaen  Lhwyd,  weft  of  Caermarthen,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  laft  century,  was  difcovcred  a  confidcrable 
quantity  of  Roman  coins  of  bafe  filver,  and  of  all  the  Ro- 
man emperors  from  the  time  of  Commodus,  who  firft  debafed 
the  Roman  filver,  to  the  fifth  tribunefhip  of  Gordian  the  Third, 
anno  Domini  243  :  and  at  a  place  called  Bronyikawen,  in 
the  parifh  of  Lhan  Boydy,  not  far  from  Kilmaen  Lhwyd, 
is  a  large  camp  called  y  Gaer,  in  the  entrance  of  which,  in 
the  year  1692,  were  difcovered  two  very  rude  leaden  boxes, 
buried  very  near  the  furface  of  the  ground,  containing  200 
Roman  coins,  all  of  filver,  and  feme  of  the  moll  ancient 
found  in  Britain. 

The  camp  in  which  thefe  coins  were  found,  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  upwards  of  300  paces  in  circumference  :  the  en- 
trance is  four  yards  wide,  and  near  it  the  bank  or  rampart  is 
about  three  yards  high,  but  elfewhere  it  is  generally  much 
lower.  On  each  fide  of  the  camp  is  a  barrow  or  tumulus, 
one  near  it,  and  the  other,  which  is  much  bigger,  at  the 
diftance  of  300  yards. 

Newcaftle  in  Emlin,  fituated  north-weft  of  Caermarthen, 
upon  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Teivy,  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  Loventium  of  the  Dimetas  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy. 

Near  the  eaft  end  of  Llanimdovery  church,  Roman  bricks, 
and  other  remains  of  Roman  antiquity,  have  been  dug  up  ; 
and  there  is  a  fine  Roman  way  from  this  church  to  Lhan 
Bran,  which  lies  fome  miles  north  of  Llanimdovery, 

Near 
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Near  Tre'lech,  north-weft  of  Caermarthen,  is  a  remark- 
able barrow  called  Krig  y  Dyrn,  fuppofed  to  fignify  the 
king's  barrow.  It  confifts  of  a  heap  of  Hones  covered  with 
turf  about  eighteen  feet  high,  and  150  feet  in  circumference: 
it  rifes  with  an  eafy  afcent,  and  is  hollow  on  the  top,  gently 
inclining  from  the  circumference  to  the  center,  where  is  a 
rude  flat  (lone  of  an  oval  form,  about  nine  feet  long,  five  feet 
broad,  and  a  foot  thick,  covering  a  kind  of  ftone  cheft,  con- 
fifting  of  fix  more  (tones.  This  barrow  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been'the  burying  place  of  fome  Britiih  prince  of  very  great 
antiquity. 

Gvvdry  Vilaft,  or  Bwrdh  Arthur,  near  Lhan  Boydy,  is  a 
monument-confiding  of  a  rude  ffone,  about  thirty  feet  in 
circumference,  and  three  feet  thick,  fupported  by  four  pil- 
lars about  two  feet  high. 

On  a  mountain  near  Kilmaen  Lhwyd,  is  a  circular  {tone 
monument,  call  Buarth  Arthur,  or  Meinea  Gwyr,  like  that 
of  Rollrich  in  Oxfordmire.  It  does  not  appear  from,  the 
name  Buarth  Arthur,  that  this  monument  has  any  relation  to 
the  famous  Britifh  king  of  that  name,  any  more  than  many 
other  monuments  in  Wales  have,  which  are  named  after 
prince  Arthur,  only  by  an  ignorant  credulity  of  the  vulgar, 
who  attribute  to  that  hero  whatever  object  of  antiquity  is 
great  or  extraordinary  throughout  the  country  j  thus  they 
call  feveral  ftones,  each  of  which  are  many  tons  in  weight, 
his  coits ;  fome  they  call  his  tables,  fome  his  chairs,  and  fo 
of  others. 

Various  particulars.]  This  county  fends  two  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  fhire,  and  one  burgefs  for 
Caermarthen.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  St.  David's,  and  con- 
tains eighty-feven  parifhes.  Its  divilion  is  into  fix  hundreds, 
in  which  are  about  5,350  houfes,  and  near  17,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  area  of  it  is  computed  to  contain  about  700,000 
acres. 


CAERNARVONSHIRE. 

Name.]  HT^  H  E  name  of  this  county  is  derived  from  Caer- 
JL  narvon,  the  county  town. 
Air,  foil,  and  natural  productions.]  The  air  of  Caernarvon - 
Ihire  is  rendered  cold  and  piercing,  not  only  by  the  great 
number  of  lakes,  but  by  the  very  high  mountains,  which, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  county,   fyyell  one  above  another, 

fo 
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fa  as  to  have  acquired  the  name  of  the  Britifh  Alps.  The 
tops  of  many  of  thef'e  mountains  are  eight  or  nine  months  in 
the  year  covered  with  fnovv,  and  on  feme  of  them  the  fnow 
is  perpetual,  whence  they  are  called  Snowdon  Hills ;  and  upon 
thefe  hiils  it  frequently  fuows,  while  it  only  rai  nsin  tbevaliies. 

The  extremities  of  the  county,  particularly  thofe  border- 
ing on  the  fea,  are  nevertheiefs  as  fruitful  and  populous  as 
any  part  of  North  Wales  :  they  yield  great  plenty  of  fine 
barley,  ana  feed  vaft  herds  of  cattle  and  fheep  ;  between  the 
hills  are  alfo  many  pleafant  and  fruitful  vallies,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  much  heightened  by  the  dreary  waftes  that  furround 
them  :  great  flocks  of  fheep  and  goats  feed  alfo  upon  the 
mountains.  This  county  yields  abundance  of  wood,  the 
lakes  and  rivers  produce  plenty  of  freih  water  fifli,  and  the 
coaft  is  well  fuppiied  with  fea  hfh  of  all  forts.  The  river 
Conway  is  famous  for  a  large  black  mufcle,  in  which  are 
frequently  found  pearls  as  large  and  of  as  good  a  colour  as 
any  in  Britain  or  Ireland. 

Curiojlties.]  The  principal  curiofities  of  this  county  are 
its  vaft  mountains,  rocks  and  precipices.  Klogwvn  Karnedh 
y  Wydha,  a  mountain  eaft  of  Caernarvon,  is  bv  feme  reck- 
oned the  highefr.  in  all  the  Britifn  dominions,  being  the  ium- 
mit  of  a  duller  of  very  lofty  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
rife  one  above  another  :  from  this  fpot  may  be  (etn  part  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  lfle  of  Man. 

Pen  maen  mawr,  near  Aberconway,  is  a  vaft  mountain, 
©r  rock,  that  rifes  perpendicular  over  the  fea  to  an  afconifh-r 
jng  height.  About  the  middle  of  the  rock,  and  on  that  fide 
of  it  next  the  fea,  there  is  a  road,  feven  feet  wide,  for  paf- 
fengers,  at  the  perpendicular  height  of  240  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  and  as  many  feet  below  the  top  of  the  rock  ; 
and  on  the  fide  of  the  road  next  the  fea  there  is  a  wall 
breaft-high,  which  was  built  not  many  years  ago,  to  the 
building  of  which  the  city  of  Dublin  in  Ireland  greatly  con- 
tributed. On  the  other  fide  of  the  hill  there  is  a  narrow 
foot-way,  over  which  the  top  of  the  rock  projects,  10  as  to 
form  a  very  extraordinary  and  frightful  appearance  to  the 
traveller  below. 

Giyder  is  another  very  high  mountain,  on  the  fea-fide,  not 
far  from  Pen  maen  mawr,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  prodigious 
hespof  ftones,  of  an  irregular  fhape,  on  its  futrrnit,  many 
of  which  are  as  large  of  thofe  oi  Stonehenge.  They  Jie  in 
■fuch  confufion  as  to  1  -.female  the  ruins  of  a  building,  ionie 
of  them  reclining,  arid  feme  him1;  crois  ■  thei  ;   2      ■--- 

nomenon  which  has  never  yec  beeii  pejfe&l}  accounted 
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On  the  weft  fide  of  this  mountain  there  is,  among  many 
others,  one  verv  fteep  and  naked  precipice,  adorned  with  a 
vaft  number  of  equidiftant  pillars  ;  the  interftices  between 
which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  effects  of  a  continual 
dropping  of  water  down  the  cliff,  which  is  expofed  to  a 
wefterly  fea  wind  :  but  why  the  water  fhcuid  have  dropped  at 
thefe  regular  diftances,  before  the  hollows  were  formed,  we 
are  not  told  :  poilibly  the  whole  mafs  of  the  rock  may  con- 
fift  of  vaft  bodies  of  ftone,  with  f.buious  or  earthly  matter 
between  them  ;  and  if  fo,  the  rain  may  have  wafhed  away 
the  fand  or  earth  from  between  the  ftony  and  lblid  parts  of 
the  mafs  on  the  top  and  the  fides,  and  fo  formed  the  ap- 
pearance of  ruins  above,  and  of  pillars  below,  which  may 
be  conlidered  as  fkeletons  of  thefe  parts  of  the  mountain. 

In  a  lake  in  this  county,  called  Lhyn  y  kwn,  near  the  lake 
of  Llyn  Peris,  i.  is  pretended  that  a  kind  of  trout  is  fre- 
quently found  that  has  but  one  eye. 

At  Aberconway  is  a  tomb-ftone  with  the  following  very 
extraordinary  infcription.  "  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Nicholas 
*c  Hookes  or  Conway,  gent,  who  was  the  one  and  fortieth 
"  child  of  his  father,  William  Hookes,  Efq.  by  Alice  his 
**  wife,  and  the  father  of  feven  and  twenty  children.  He 
"  died  the  20th  day  of  March,    1637." 

About  a  mile  from  this  fortification  is  a  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  Hands  the  moft  remarkable  monument  in  all  this  county. 
It  is  called  Y  Meineu  hirion,  and  confifts  of  a  circular  en- 
trenchment, arout  80  feet  diameter,  on  the  outfide  of  which 
are  ftill  ftanding  twelve  rough  ftone  pillars,  from  five  to  fix 
feet  high  :  thefe  are  again  inclofed  by  a  ftone  wall  ;  and  near 
the  wall,  on  the  outfide,  are  three  other  fuch  rough  pillars, 
ranged  in  a  triangular  form.  This  work  is  fuppoled  to  have- 
been  an  ancient  Brittfh  temple  :  and  near  it  are  feveral  mo- 
numents, confifting  of  vaft  heaps  of  ftones,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  are  fepulchral  monuments  of  ancient  Bri- 
tons,   who  fell  in  a  battle  fought  here  a  era  in  ft  the  Romans. 

Various  particulars.']  This  county  fends  two  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  fbire,  and  one  burgefs 
for  Caernarvon.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Bangor,  and  con- 
fifts  of  fixty-eight  pariihes.  Its  divifion  is  into  ten  hundreds, 
containing  abour  2,769  houfes,  and  upwards  of  16,000  inha- 
bitants. The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  370,000 
acres. 
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Cardiganshire; 

Name.  *  g  ^HI  S  county  is  named  from  Cardigan,  the  county 
JL      town. 

■dir>  foil,  and  natural  Productions.]  The  air  of  this  county- 
varies  with  the  foil  ;  for  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts  be- 
ing more  a  champaign  country  than  the  greateff.  part  of  the 
principality,  the  air  is  mild  and  pleafant,  and  the  foil  very 
fruitful  ;  but  the  northern  and  eaftern  parts  being  one  conti- 
nued ridge  of  mountains,  are  comparatively  barren  and  bleak  ; 
yet  in  the  worft.  parts  of  the  mire  there  is  pafture  for  vaft 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  fheep,  and  this  county  is  fo  full 
of  cattle,  that  it  has  been  called  the  nurfery  of  cattle  for  all 
England  fouth  of  Trent.  It  abounds  in  river  and  fca  fifh  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  Teivy  is  famous  for  great  plenty  of  excel- 
lent falmon.  Coals  and  other  fuel  are  fcarce ;  but  in  the 
north  parts  of  the  county,  particularly  about  Aberiftwyth, 
are  feveeal  rich  lead  mines,  the  ore  of  which  appears  often 
above  ground.  Thefe  mines  were  difcovered  in  1690,  and 
fome  of  them  yield  filver. 

Manufactures.']  This  county  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
manufacture. 

Curiofities.]  The  only  natural  curiofity  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  Cardiganfhire,  is  the  horn  of  an  ox,  which  is 
preferved  in  the  church  of  Lhan  Dhewi  Brevi,  not  far  from 
Tregaron.  It  is  called  Matkorn  yr  ych  bannog,  or  Matkorn 
ych  Dewi,  which  fignifies  the  interior  horn  of  an  ox,  and  is 
about  a  foot  and  an  half  in  circumference  at  the  root  :  it  is  as 
heavy  as  if  it  were  ftone,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  kept  in  this 
church  ever  fince  the  time  of  St.  David,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fixth  century. 

Various  particulars.]  This  county  fends  two  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  fhire,  and  one  burgefs 
for  Cardigan.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  St.  David's,  and  con- 
tains feventy-feven  parifhes.  Its  divifion  is  into  five  hundreds, 
in  which  are  reckon'd  about  3160  houfes,  and  near  35,000  in- 
habitants. The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  at  520,000 
acres, 
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DENBIGHSHIRE, 

ftamc.Yr\  ENBIGHSHIRE  takes  it  name  from  Den- 
\  J  bigh,   the  county  town. 

Air  and  foil.}  The  air  of  this  county  is  reckoned  very 
healthy,  but  it  is  rendered  fharp  and  piercing  by  a  vaft  chain 
of  mountains,  which  almoft  furrounds  the  county,  and  the 
top  of  which  is  for  the  much  greater  part  of  the  year  covered 
with  fnow.  The  foil  is  various,  and  almoft  in  the  extremes 
of  good  and  bad  :  the  weft  part  is  healthy,  barren,  and  but 
thinly  inhabited,  except  the  fea-coaft  and  the  bank  of  the 
Conway  :  the  hills  upon  the  eaftern  borders  of  the  county 
look,  at  a  certain  diftance,  like  the  battlements  or  turrets  of 
caftles  :  and  this  part  is  as  barren  as  the  weft,  except  where 
it  borders  the  river  Dee  :  but  the  middle  part  of  the  county, 
confifting  of  a  flat  country,  feventeen  miles  long  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  about  five  miles  broad,  is  one  of  the  moft  de- 
lightful fpots  in  Europe  :  it  is  extremely  fruitful,  and  well  in- 
habited :  it  is  furrounded  by  high  hills,  except  upon  the  north  ; 
where  it  lies  open  to  the  fea,  and  is  called  the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
from  its  being  watered  by  the  river  of  that  name.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  county  in  general  are  long  lived  ;  but  thofe  of 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd  are  remarkable  for  their  vivacity. 

Natural  productions.]  The  hills  and  heaths  of  Denbigh- 
shire feed  vaft  numbers  of  goats  and  fheep,  and  being  ma- 
nured with  turf-afhes,  they  produce  plenty  of  rye  :  the  val- 
lies  abound  with  black  cattle  and  corn,  and  the  county  abounds 
with  fifh  and  fowl,  and  contains  feveral  lead  mines,  that  yield 
plenty  of  ore,   particularly  about  Wrexham3  a  market-town* 

Manufactures.]  There  is  a  confiderable  manufactory  of 
gloves  at  Denbigh,  and  another  of  flannels  at  Wrexham. 

Antiquities.']  Amongft  the  hills  fouth -we  ft  of  Ruthin  is  a 
place  called  Kerig  y  Drudion,  the  Druid  Stones  ;  and  here 
are  ftill  to  be  ken  two  ftone  monuments,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  ancient  Druids  :  they  are  called  by  the 
Welch  Kiftieu  Maen,  or  Stone  Chefts  ;  and  one  of  them  is 
diftinguiflied  from  the  other  by  the  name  of  Karchar  Kynrik 
Rwth,  or  Kynrik  Rovvth's  Prifon.  They  ftand  north  and 
fouth,  at  the  diftance  of  a  furlong  one  from  another  ;  they  are 
in  the  form  of  a  cheft,  and  confift  each  of  feven  ftones  ; 
of  tlufe  ftones,  four,  which  compofe  the  top,  bottom,  and 
and  two  fides,  are  above  fix  feet  long,  and  three  broad  ;  a 
fifth  ftone  forms  the  fouth  end  of  the  cheft  j  and  the  north 
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end  is  the  entrance,  fecured  by  a  fixth  ftone,  which  formed 
the  door,  and  was  upon  occafion  removed  ;  this  door-ftone  was 
clafped  or  faftened  by  a  feventh  ftone  of  a  vaft  weight,  which 
was  laid  over  the  top  ftone,  and,  when  the  door  was  to  be 
faftened,  was  removed  towards  the  north  end.  Though  thefe 
ftone  chefts  have  given  the  name  of  Druid  Sttones  to  the  place 
where  they  are  found,  and  though  one  of  them  is  alfo  called 
Kynrik  Rwth's  Prifon,  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  they  were 
intended  for  prifons  by  the  Druids,  who  conftructed  them. 
Kynrik  Rwth  was  a  petty  tyrant  in  this  neighbourhood,  of 
much  later  times  than  the  Druids  ;  and  he  thought  fit  tofhut 
up  fome  perfon  that  offended  him  in  one  of  thefe  cells,  which 
gave  occafion  to  call  it  his  prifon  j  bat  for  what  ufe  they  were 
iirft  intended  is  not  conjectured. 

In  fome  places  in  this  county,  feveral  ftone  pillars  have  been 
found  inferibed  with  ftrange  letters,  which  fome  believe  to  be 
the  characters  which  were  ufed  by  the  Druids.  At  Clocai- 
nog,  near  Ruthin,  a  tomb-ftone  has  been  found,  with  a  Ro- 
man epitaph.  The  fpot  where  this  ftone  was  found,  is  called 
Bryn  y  Bedheu,  or  The  Hill  of  Graves  ;  and  near  it  is  an 
artificial  hill,  or  tumulous,  called  Krig  Vryn,  Barrow-hill. 

Various  particulars.']  Denbighfhire  fends  two  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  fhire,  and  one  burgefsfor 
the  borough  of  Denbigh.  It  lies  partly  in  the  diocefe  of  St. 
Afaph,  except  the  greateft  part  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  which 
is  in  the  diocefe  of  Bangor,  and  contains  fifty-feven  parifhes. 
Its  divifion  is  into  twelve  hundreds,  in  which  are  reckoned 
about  6,400  houfes,  and  38,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the 
county  is  computed  to  contain  about  410,000  acres. 


FLINTSHIRE. 

Name.']  HF^  HIS  county  derives  its  name  from  Flint,  the 
J[_      county  town. 

Air,  foil,  and  natural  produclions.-]  The  air  of  this  county 
is  cold,  but  healthy,  as  appears  from  the  long  lives  of  many 
©f  the  inhabitants.  The  foil,  as  it  is  not  fo  mountainous  as 
in  moft  of  the  other  counties  of  Wales,  is  more  fruitful, 
yielding  fome  v/heat  and  great  plenty  of  rye,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley ;  the  vallies  afford  paflure  for  black  cattle,  which,  though 
very  fmall,  are  excellent  beef :  great  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheefe  are  made  in  this  county,  which  alfo  produces  much 
honey,  from  which  a  liquor  is  made  that  is  called  metheglin, 

frequently 
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frequently  drank  in  this  and  fome  other  counties  in  Wales. 
Flintfhire  abounds  with  all  forts  of  fifh  and  fowl,  but  has 
little  or  no  wood  ;  it  has  however  great  plenty  of  pit  coal, 
and  the  mountains  of  this  county  yield  mill-ftones  and  lead 
ore  in  great  abundance. 

MannfaRures.]     This  county  has  no  manufacture. 

Antiquities.']  At  Holywell,  nearCaerwys,  is  a  fpring,  frotfi 
which  the  village  took  its  name,  and  which,  were  we  to  be- 
lieve the  popifh  legends,  rofe  miraculously  in  memory  of  St* 
Winifrid,  aChriftian  virgin,  ravifhed  and  beheaded  in  this  place 
by  a  pagan  tyrant.  The  fpring  is  commonly  called  St.  Wi- 
nifrid's  Well,  to  which  many  miraculous  cures  have  been  a- 
fcribed  by  monkifh  writers.  It  iflues  out  of  a  rock  of  free- 
itone,  where  the  monks  of  Bafingwerk,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, cut  out  a  neat  chapel,  and  over  the  well  built  a  (mall 
church,  with  St.  Winifrid's  ftory  and  her  pretended  reftora- 
tion  to  life  by  St.  Beuno,  painted  on  the  glafs  windows  of 
the  chancel  ;  but  this  church  falling  into  decay,  it  was  re- 
built in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  is  frill  ftanding. 
It  is  fupported  upon  ftone  pillars,  which  furround  the  well, 
and  is  now  converted  to  a  fchool :  the  well  is  floored  with 
ftone,  and  the  water  of  it  iflues  out  with  fuch  a  rapid  ftream, 
as  to  turn  feveral  mills  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  from  the  foan* 
tain.  From  the  rapidity  of  this  ftream,  fome  have  conjectu- 
red it  to  be  a  fubterranean  rivulet  which  burfts  out  here  ;  and 
from  a  muddy  and  bluifh  appearance  of  the  water,  that  it 
runs  through  a  mine  of  lead  or  tobacco-pipe-clay,  though 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  runs  through  an  iron  mine. 

Various  particulars.]  Flintfhire  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament: viz.  one  knight  for  the  fhire,  and  one  burgefs  for 
the  borough  of  Flint.  The  greateft  part  of  this  county  lies 
in  the  diocefe  of  St.  Afaph  ;  the  reft  belongs  to  that  of 
Chefter,  and  contains  twenty-eight  parifhes.  It  is  divided 
into  five  hundreds,  in  which  are  reckoned  about  5000  houies, 
and  32,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  com- 
puted at  160,000  acres. 


GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Name.]'  g  N  H  E  name  of  this  county  is  a  contraction  or  vari- 

JL      ation  of  the  Welch  names  G  wlad  Morgan,  Mor- 

ganwg,  or  Vorganwg,  the  county  of  Morgan,  Morganwg,  or 

Vorganwgan;    and  it   is  fuppofed  to  have  been  thus  called 
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from  a  prince  or  abbat  of  the  name  of  Morgan,  though  Tome 
writers  derive  the  name  from  the  Britifh  word  Mor,  the  fea, 
this  being  a  maritime  county,  warned  on  the  fouth  fide  by 
the  Severn  Sea. 

Air ■,  foil \  and  natural  productions.]  In  the  north  part  of  this 
county,  which  is  mountainous,  the  air  is  cold  and  piercing  j 
but  on  the  fouth  fide,  towards  the  fea,  which  is  more  level, 
it  is  mild  and  pleafant :  the  foil,  on  the  north  fide,  is  for  the 
greateft  part  barren,  but  between  the  mountains  there  are 
ibme  fruitful  vallies,  which  afford  very  good  pafture;  for  the 
level  part,  being  more  capable  of  cultivation,  produces  large 
crops  of  corn-  and  remarkably  fweet  grafs  ;  and  the  county  in 
general  abounds  with  fheep  and  other  cattle,  butter  and  fifh. 
The  fouth  part  is  fo  fruitful,  pleafant,  and  populous,  that  it 
is  often  called  the  garden  of  Wales  :  the  mountains  yield 
coals  and  lead  ore. 

Curio/ities.]  Among  the  curiofities  of  this  county  is  a  pro- 
montory near  Penrife,  which  is  the  moft  wefterly  point  of 
Glamorganshire,  and  is  called  Warmfhead-point :  it  ftretches 
about  a  mile  into  the  fea ;  and,  at  half  flood,  the  ifthmus, 
which  joins  it  to  the  mainland,  is  overflown  fo,  that  it  be- 
comes then  a  fmall  ifland.  Towards  the  extremity  of  this 
point,  there  is  a  fmall  cleft  or  crevife  in  the  ground,  into 
which  if  duft  or  fand  be  thrown,  it  will  be  blown  back  again 
into  the  air  ;  and  if  a  perfon  applies  his  car  to  the  crevife,  he 
will  hear  diftinctly  a  deep  noife  like  that  of  a  large  pair  of 
bellows.  Thefe  phcenomena  are  attributed  to  the  undula- 
tory  motion  of  the  fea  under  the  arched  and  rocky  hollow  of 
this  promontory,  which  occafions  an  alternate  infpiration  and 
expiration  of  the  air  through  the  cleft. 

At  Newton,  on  the  fea-fide,  north-weft  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Ogmore,  is  a  fpring  about  eighteen  feet  in  circumference, 
the  water  of  which  at  high  tides  finks  nearly  to  the  bottom, 
but  when  the  fea  ebbs  it  rifes  almoft  to  the  brim.  To  ac- 
count for  this  phcenomenon,  it  is  fuppofed  that  at  full  fea  the 
air  in  the  veins  of  the  fpring  not  being  at  liberty  to  circulate, 
is  deprived  of  its  ufual  vent,  which  prevents  the  water  from 
ipringing  out ;  but  that  the  fea  retiring  from  the  fhore,  and 
thefe  veins  or  natural  aqueducts,  being  freed  from  fuch  ob- 
structions, the  water  is  permitted  to  ifiue  through  them. 

At  Caerphilly,  north  of  LlandafF,  is  a  ruinous  caftle, 
thought  to  be  the  nobleft  remains  of  ancient  architecture  ia 
all  Britain.  It  ftands  in  a  moorifh  bottom,  near  the  river 
Rhymny,  and  has  been  larger  than  any  caftle  in  England, 
except  that  of  Windfor.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  origi- 
nally 
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nally  a  work  of  the  Romans,  though  the  ruins  plainly  fhow 
that  it  has  been  at  leaft  rebuilt  fince  their  time.  Some  think 
that  this  place  was  the  Bull.asum  Silurum  of  the  Romans, 
which  the  ancient  Britons  might  call  Kaer  Vwl,  and  which 
being  afterwards  corrupted  firft  into  Kaer  Vyl,  and  then 
from  the  genitive  cafe  Bullaei  of  the  Roman  name,  into  Kaer 
Vily,  might  by  an  eafy  variation  make  Caerphilly,  the  pre- 
fent  name.  It  muft  however  be  obferved,  that  there  is  no 
other  reafon  but  the  magnificence  of  the  ftruc~r.ure,  for  be- 
lieving it  to  have  been  a  Roman  work,  for  no  remains  of 
Roman  antiquity  have  been  difcovered  here. 

Amidft  the  many  ftupendous  pieces  which  compofe  this  vaft. 
pile  of  ruins,  is  a  large  tower  towards  the  eaft  end,  between  fe- 
venty  and  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  vaft  Allure  from  the  top  al- 
moft  to  the  middle,  by  which  the  tower  is  divided  into  two  fepa- 
rate  leaning  parts,  fo  that  each  fide  hangs  over  its  bafe  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  moll:  likely  to 
fall  firft.  Its  lineal  projection  at  the  top,  on  the  outer  fide, 
is  found  to  be  no  lefs  than  ten  feet  and  an  half:  and  what 
renders  it  ftill  more  remarkable  is,  that  it  has  continued  to 
recline  from  the  perpendicular  in  this  manner  for  many  ages 
paft  ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  hiftory  or  tradition  how  or  when 
this  rent  firft  happened. 

The  hall,  or,  as  fome  think  it,  the  chapel  of  this  caftle,  is 
about  feventy  feet  long,  thirty-four  feet  broad,  and  feven- 
teen  feet  high.  On  the  fouth  iide  there  is  an  afcent  to  this 
room  by  a  direct  flair-cafe,  about  eight  feet  wide,  the  roof 
of  which  is  vaulted  and  fupported  by  twenty  arches,  which 
rife  gradually  one  above  another.  Oppofite  the  ftair-cafe, 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  room,  there  is  a  chimney  about  ten 
feet  wide,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  chimney  are  two  windows 
like  church  windows  ;  the  fides  of  thefe  windows  are  adorned 
with  fculptures  of  leaves  and  fruit.  In  the  walls,  on  each 
iide  of  the  room,  are  feven  triangular  pillars,  placed  at  equal 
diftances :  from  the  floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  pillars,  the 
height  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  each  piliar  is  fupported  by 
three  bufts,  which  vary  alternately  from  old  to  young,  and 
from  men  to  women. 

Parlous  particulars.]  Glamorganfhire  fends  two  members 
to  parliament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  (hire,  and  one  burgefs 
for  Cardiff.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Landaff,  and  reckons 
u8parifhes.  The  divifion  of  it  is  into  ten  hundreds,  in 
which  are  contained  between  9  and  10,000  houfes,  and  near 
£8,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  county  is  computed  to 
contain  about  ^40,000  acres. 

h  3  M  E  R  I- 
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MERIONYTHS    HIRE. 

Name.TK  /MERIONYTHS  HIRE,  Meryonythfhirea 
JLVl  or  Merionydhfhire,  is  fo  called  by  a  imall  va- 
riation of  the  Welch  name  Sir  Veirionydh,  the  etymology 
of  which  is  unknown. 

Air^  jr.il,  and  natural  produHiom.']  This  being  a  rocky 
mountainous  country,  the  air  is  cold  and  bleak  ;  it  is  alfo 
reckoned  unhealthy,  because  mixed  with  the  vapours  that 
rife  from  the  Infh  fea,  which  might  be  ftili  more  noxious,  if 
the  fharp  winds,  which  almoft  continually  blow  here,  did  not 
prevent  them  from  ftagnating. 

The  foil  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  perhaps  the  word 
in  Wales  ;  it  yields  but  very  little  corn,  and  the  inhabitants 
live  chiefly  on  butter,  cheefe,  and  other  preparations  of  milk, 
and  yet  they  are  flout  and  handfome,  but  reckoned  idle  andi 
incontinent :  they  apply  themfelves  almoft  wholly  to  grazing 
of  cattle,  for  which  the  vallies  in  this  county  afford  excellent 
paflure.  The  number  of  fheep  that  feed  upon  the  mountains 
is  incredible  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  Merionythfhire  feeds  more 
fheep  than  all  the  reft  of  Wales.  This  county  is  alfo  well 
provided  with  deer,  goats,  fowl,  and  all  forts  of  filh,  parti- 
cularly herrings,  which  are  taken  on  the  coaft  in  great 
abundance. 

Curiofi res.]  In  the  year  1694,  the  country  about  Harlech 
was  annoyed  above  eight  months  by  a  ftrange  fiery  exhala- 
tion ;  it  was  feen  only  in  the  night,  and  confifted  of  a  livid 
vapour,  which  arofe  from  the  fea,  or  feemed  to  come  from 
Caernarvonfhire,  crofs  a  bay  of  the  fea  eight  or  nine  miles 
broad,  on  the  weft  fide  of  Harlech.  It  fpread  from  this  bay 
over  the  land,  and  fet  fire  to  all  the  barns,  ftacks  of  hay  and 
corn,  in  its  way  :  it  alfo  fo  infected  the  air,  and  blafted  the  graf; 
and  herbage,  that  a  great  mortality  of  cattle,  fheep  and 
horfes  enfued.  It  proceeded  conftantly  to  and  from  the  fame 
place,  in  ftormy  as  well  as  in  calm  nights,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  winter  than  in  the  following  fummer.  It  never 
fired  any  thing  but  in  the  night ;  and  the  flames,  which  were 
weak,  and  of  a  blue  colour,  did  no  injury  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  frequently  rufhed  into  the  middle  of  them  to  lave  their 
hay  or  corn. 

This  vapour  was  at  length  extinguifhed  by  blowing  horns, 
ringing  bells,  firing  guns,  or  putting  the  air  into  motion  by 

various 
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various  other  ways,  whenever  it  was  feen  to  approach  the 
fhore. 

Among  the  feveral  conjectures  which  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  caufe  of  this  furprifing  phaenomenon,  fome  have 
thought  it  proceeded  from  locufts,  many  of  which  are  faid  to 
have  been  drowned  in  the  bay,  and  to  have  died  afhore,  about 
two  months  before  ;  but  to  this  hypothecs  it  is  objected,  that 
no  fuch  effecl:  was  ever  known  as  the  confequence  of  a  fwarm 
of  locufts  periihi  ng  either  at  fea,  or  on  ihore,  in  places  where 
they  have  been  much  more  numerous  Something  like  this, 
both  in  appearance  and  effecl:,  happened  ibmewhere  upon  the 
coafr.  of  Fiance,  in  the  year  1734. 

In  fome  part  of  this  county,  there  is  a  boggy  mooriih  ground 
called  Mownog  y  btratgwyn,  near  Maes  y  Pandy,  where  turfs 
are  cut  for  fuel  ;  and  in  this  place  a  wooden  coffin  was  dis- 
covered about  the  year  1684,  containing  a  fkeleton  of  a  very- 
large  fize  :  the  wood  was  gilt,  and  fo  well  preferved,  that  part 
of  the  gilding  remained  very  frefh.  This  is  perhaps  the  only 
inftance  upon  record  of  an  interment  in  a  moor  of  peat  or  turf; 
and  yet  the  bituminous  earth  of  which  fuch  moors  connft,  is 
known  by  experience  to  preferve  wood  better  than  any  other; 
for  trees  are  frequently  found  in  it  very  found,  though  they 
muft  have  been  buried  in  times  that  hiftory  has  not  reached. 

Various  particulars.]  Meryonythfhire  fends  but  one  member 
to  parliament  :  viz.  a  knight  for  the  fhire.  It  lies  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Bangor,  and  contains  thirty- feven  parifhes.  The  di- 
vifion  of  it  is  into  fix  hundreds,  in  which  are  2500  houfes,  and 
about  17,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  this  county  is  com- 
puted to  contain  500,000  acres. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

Name.]  r  ji  HIS  county  derives  its  name  from  Montgo- 
J_  mery,  the  county  town. 
Air,  foil,  and  natural  productions.]  The  air  of  this  county 
is  iharp  and  cold  on  the  mountains,  but  healthy  and  pleafanfi 
in  the  vallies.  The  northern  and  weftern  parts  being  moun- 
tainous, the  foil  is  ftony,  and  confequently  fterile,  except  in 
the  intermediate  vallies,  which  yield  corn,  and  abound  in 
pafture  ;  but  the  fouthern  and  eaftern  parts,  confiding  chiefly 
of  a  pleafant  vale  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  are  exceed- 
ing fruitful.  The  breed  of  black  cattle  and  horfes  here,  is 
remarkably  larger  than  that  in  the  neighbouring  Welch  coun- 
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ties,  and  the  horfes  of  Montgomeryfhire  are  much  valued  all 
over  England.  This  county  abounds  alfo  with  fifh  and  fowl ; 
and  here  are  fome  mines  of  lead  and  copper,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Llanidlos,  a  market  town. 

Various  particulars.]  Montgomeryfhire  fends  two  members 
to  parliament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  fhire,  and  one  burgefs 
for  the  town  of  Montgomery.  It  lies  in  the  three  feveral  di- 
ocefes  of  St.  Afaph,  Bangor,  and  Hereford.  Under  that  of 
St.  Afaph  is  contained  Newtown,  Welch-Pool,  Llhanvylhin, 
and  Machynlheth  ;  under  that  of  Bangor,  is  Lhanidlos  ;  and 
under  that  of  Hereford,  is  Montgomery.  It  hath  forty- feven 
parifhes,  and  is  divided  into  feven  hundreds,  containing  about 
5,600  houfes,  and  near  34,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of 
the  county  is  computed  to  contain  about  560,000  acres. 


PEMPROKESHIRE. 

Name.]Y) EMBROKESHIRE  takes  it  name  from  Pern-, 
JL     broke,  the  county  town. 

Air,  foil,  and  natural  productions.']  The  air  of  this  county 
is  more  healthy  than  is  common  to  places  fo  much  expofed 
to  the  fea.  The  foil  is  fertile  ;  for  here  are  but  few  moun- 
tains, and  thefe  lie  chiefly  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  county, 
and  yield  good  pafiure  for  cattle  and  fheep  :  towards  the  fea- 
coaft,  there  is  plenty  of  good  corn  and  rich  meadows.  The 
county  abounds  with  cattle,  fheep,  goats,  and  wild  fowl  of 
various  kinds,  fome  of  which  are  feldom  feen  in  any  other  part 
of  Britain,  and  among  which  are  the  falcons,  called  pere- 
grins, the  puffins,  and  the  Harry  birds.  It  is  weil  fupplied 
with  fifh  of  all  kinds ;  and  among  the  rocks,  upon  fome  parts 
of  this  coafl,  is  found  that  fort  of  fea-weed  called  laver, 
mentioned  among  the  natural  productions  of  Somerfetfhire. 
Great  plenty  of  pit-coal  is  found  here,  and  culm. 

Curiofities.]  Among  the  curiofities  of  this  county  is  reckoned 
a  vault,  called  the  Wogan,  under  Pembroke  Cattle,  remark- 
able for  a  very  fine  echo. 

On  a  cliff  which  hangs  over  the  fea,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  city  of  St.  David's,  is  a  (tone,  fo  large,  that  it  is 
fuppofed  to  exceed  the  draught  of  an  hundred  oxen  :  it  is 
called  by  the  Welch,  Y  Maen  Sigl,  or  the  Rocking  Stone, 
from  its  having  been  mounted  up  about  three  feet  high  upon 
ofher  ftones,  in  fuch  an  equilibrium,  that  a  flight  touch 
would  rock  it  from  one  fide  to  the  other  ;  but  the  parliament 
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foldiers,  in  the  civil  wars  under  Charles  the  Firft,  regarding 
this  ftone  as  the  object  of  a  fuperflitious  tradition,  deftroyed 
its  equipoife,  fo  that  it  is  at  prefent  immoveable. 

The  fea  fund  in  feveral  parts  on  the  coaft  of  this  county, 
having  at  different  times  been  wafhed  away,  by  a  long  conti- 
nuation o(  violent  ftormy  weather,  difcovered  very  large  trees, 
fome  of  which,  having  been  felled,  lay  at  full  length,  while 
the  trunks  of  others  flood  upright  in  their  native  places. 
Thefe  trees  ky  fo  thick,  and  were  in  fuch  quantities,  that 
the  fhore  for  a  confiderable  fpace  appeared  like  a  foreft  cut 
down.  The  marks  of  the  ax  were  as  plain  in  the  trees,  as  if 
they  had  been  but  juft  felled,  but  the  wood  was  become  as 
hard  and  black  as  ebony.  It  appears  therefore,  that  great  part 
of  ths  coaft  of  this  county  was  anciently  a  foreft,  upon  which 
the  fea  broke  in.  One  of  the  places  in  which  fuch  difcove- 
ries  have  been  made,  was  about  St.  David's  Head,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  the  Second  ;  and  another  was  upon  the 
coaft  near  Tenby,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. 

The  rocks  off  St.  David's  Head,  called  the  Bifhop  and  his 
Clerks,  are  once  or  twice  a-year  the  refort  of  great  flights  of 
feveral  forts  of  birds  ;  among  which  are  the  eligug,  razor- 
bill, puffin,  and  Harry-bird.  They  vifit  thefe  rocks  com- 
monly about  Chriftmas,  and  ftay  a  week  or  more  ;  and  they 
return  again  in  April,  about  the  time  of  incubation,  and 
leave  the  rocks  before  Auguft.  It  is  remarkable,  chat  thefe 
birds  conftantly  come  to  the  rocks,  and  leave  them,  in  the 
night  ;  for  in  the  evening,  when  they  are  about  to  depart, 
the  rocks  fhall  be  covered  with  them,  and  in  the  morning  not 
a  bird  to  be  feen  ;  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  feafon  when 
they  return,  not  a  bird  fhall  appear  in  the  evening,  and  the 
next  morning  the  rocks  {hall  be  full  of  them.  Some  of  thefe 
birds  hatch  their  eggs  upon  the  bare  rocks,  without  any  neft, 
and  fome  hatch  them  in  holes  like  rabbit  holes. 

Near  Stackpoor  Bofher,  upon  the  fea-coaft,  not  far  from 
Pembroke,  is  a  pool  or  pit  of  water,  called  Bofherilon  Meer, 
fo  deep,  that  it  could  never  be  founded  j  yet  before  a  ftorm  it 
is  faid  to  bubble,  foam,  and  make  a  noife  fo  loud  as  to  be  heard 
Zt  the  diftance  of  ten  miles.  It  is  fuppofed  tahave  a  fubter- 
raneous  communication  with  the  fea. 

At  Killg?rring  is  a  fteep  cataraci  of  the  river  Teivy,  called 
the  Salmon  Leap,  from  the  admirable  dexterity  of  that  fu"h  in 
leaping  over  the  cataraci:.  When  a  falmon  in  its  w.  •  up 
the  river  from  the  fea,  arrives  at  this  cataraci:,  it  forms  felf 
into  a  curve,  by  bending  its  tail  to  its  mouth  3  and  fometir.    t, 
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in  order  to  mount  with  the  greater  velocity,  by  holding  its 
tail  between  its  teeth,  then  difengaging  itfelf  fuddenly,  like  an 
elaftic  fpiral  violently  reflected,  it  fprings  over  the  precipice. 

There  are  in  this  county  feveral  rude  ftone  monuments, 
fuch  as  that  defcribed  among  the  antiquities  of"  Caermarthen- 
fhire,  under  the  name  of  Meineu  Gwyr,  and  that  in  Gla- 
morganfhire,  called  Karn  Lhechart ;  but  the  moil  remark- 
able monument  of  this  kind  in  Pembrokefhire  is  one  called 
y  Gromlech,  near  Pentre  Evan,  in  the  parifh  of  Nevern  : 
it  ccr.fifts  of  a  circle  of  rough  ftones,  pitched  on  one  end, 
about  150  feet  in  circumference,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
large  rude  ftone,  about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  nine  in 
breadth,  and  three  feet  thick,  fuppcrted  on  eight  done  pil- 
lars, about  eight  high.  A  portion  of  this  ftone,  about  ten 
feet  long  and  live  broad,  is  broken  off,  and  lies  by  the  fide  of 
it,  and  under  it  the  ground  is  neatly  paved  with  flag  {tones. 

VarioUi  particulars.']  Pembrokefhire  has  the  particular  pri- 
vilege of  fending  three  members  to  parliament :  viz.  one 
knight  for  the  fhirc,  one  burgefs  for  Haverford-Weft,  and 
another  for  the  town  of  Pembroke.  It  lies  in  the  dioccfe  of 
St.  David's,  and  contains  forty-five  parifhes.  The  diviuon 
of  it  is  into  feven  hundreds,  in  which  are  reckoned  about 
4,300  houfes,  and  near  25,900  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the 
county  is  computed  to  contain  -about  420,000  acres. 


RADNORSHIRE. 

Name.^lT*  H  I  S  county  derives  its  name  from  Radnor,  the 
J_      county  town. 

Jir,  foil,  and  natural  produll'iom."]  The  air  of  this  county 
is  cold  and  piercing  :  the  foil  in  general  is  but  indifferent, 
the  northern  and  vveitern  parts  being  io  rocky  and  mountain- 
ous, that  it  is  fit  only  to  feed  cattle  and  fheep.  The  eaftern 
and  fouthern  parts  of  the  county,  are  however  well  culti- 
vated, and  pretty  fruitful  in  corn  :  the  mountainous  parts, 
are  well  provided  with  wood,  and  watered  with  rivulets,  and 
fome  Handing  lakes  j  and  the  rivers  afford  plenty  of  falmon 
and  other  fifb. 

Curiofties.]  At  Llandrindod,  in  this  county,  is  a  mineral 
water,  which  is  much  reforted  to  by  good  company.  The 
water  of  this  place  is  of  three  forts  :  rock-water,  pump- 
water,  and  well-water.  The  rock-water  is  fuppofed  good  in 
all  chronic  difeafes,  from  a  lax  fibre,  in  fcorbutic  eruptions, 
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if)  weak  nerves,  afthmas,  palfies,  agues,  nervous  fevers,  all 
diibrders  in  women,  and  feminal  weakneiTes  in  both  fexes. 
The  pump-water  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
(curvy,  hypochondriac,  melancholy,  fevers,  leprofy,  and  the 
travel.  The  well-water  is  chiefly  recommended  for  bathing 
in  fuch  diforders  as  tepied  bathing  is  recommended  for. 

Various  Particulars.']  Radnorshire  fends  two  members  to 
parliament :  viz.  one  knight  for  the  (hire,  and  one  burgefs  for 
the  town  of  Radnor.  It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Hereford,  and 
contains  fifty-two  parifhes.  Its  divifion  is  into  fix  hundreds, 
into  which  are  reckoned  about  3150  houfes,  near  19,000  in- 
habitants. The  area  of  this  county  is  computed  310,000  acres. 


The     ISLE     of     MAN, 

Na?ne.~\  r  \  \  H  E  prefent  name  of  this  ifland  appears  to  have 
been  immediately  derived,  with  little  or  no  va- 
riation, from  Mona,  the  name  by  which  Julias  Caefar  mentions 
it.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Monoeda;  and  Pliny,  Monabia;  which 
names  are  fuppofed  to  fignify  the  more  remote  Mona,  in  order 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  ifland  of  Anglefea,  alfo  known  to 
the  Romans  by  the  name  Mona.  This  opinion  feems  to  be 
confirmed  from  the  practice  of  later  writers,  particularly  Bede, 
who  calls  the  Ifle  of  Man,  Menavia  Secunda,  in  contra- 
diftinction  to  Menavia  Prior,  the  name  by  which  he  calls  the 
ifle  of  Anglefea;  and  yet  a  late  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
name  Man  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  Mang,  which  fig- 
nifies  among,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  applied  to  this 
ifland  from  its  fituation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
being  in  a  manner  furrounded  by  England,  Sootland,  Ire- 
land and  Wales. 

The  Ifle  of  Man,  which  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  lies  about, 
half  way  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  directly  weft  of 
that  part  of  the  Britifh  continent,  called  Cumberland  ;  and 
the  bimop's  palace,  which  is  in  the  parifh  of  Kirk-Michael, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  is  fituated  in  540  16'  of 
north  latitude.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  about  fifteen 
miles  broad,  in  the  wideft  part  of  the  ifland,  and  is  no  where 
lefs  than  eight  miles  in  breadth. 

There  are  a  few  inconfiderable  dreams  in  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  called  rivers,  and  are  not  diftinguifhed 
bv  any  particular  names  or  defcriptions  in  any  account  of  the 
tfiand.     In  fome  maps,    however,  we  meet  with  the  Neb, 
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which  riles  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  ifland,  runs  north-weft, 
and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Peel,  one  of  the  principal  towns  ; 
and  the  Clanmey,  a  fmall  ftream,  which  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Neb. 

Air^  Soil,  and  natural  Productions.']  The  air  of  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  is  cold  and  piercing,  efpecially  in  winter  :  but  it  i3 
reckoned  very  healthy,  no  contagious  diftemper  having  ever 
been  known  in  the  ifland,  and  the  inhabitants  living  gene- 
rally to  a  great  age.  This  ifland  being  very  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous, the  foil  is  generally  barren  ;  oats  and  potatoes  being 
the  chief  produce  of  the  lands,  which  the  inhabitants  manure, 
by  lime  and  fea  wreck.  The  black  cattle  of  this  ifland,  are 
generally  lefs  than  thofe  of  England  ;  here  are  however, 
fome  good  draught  and  faddle  horles  ;  in  the  mountains  is  a 
breed  of  fmall  horfes,  little  more  than  three  feet  high  ;  alfo 
of  fmall  fwine,  called  parrs,  and  another  of  fheep,  which 
run  wild  upon  the  mountains  :  the  wild  fheep  are  accounted 
excellent  meat ;  and  feveral  of  them,  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  Loughton,  are  remarkable  for  very  fine  wool,  of  a  buft* 
colour.  Here  is  an  airy  of  eagles,  and  two  or  three  of  hawks, 
remarkable  for  their  mottled  colour.  The  Ifle  of  Man  is 
well  fupplied  with  fifh,  particularly  herrings,  which  are  the 
ftaple  commodity  of  the  ifland,  and  of  which  there  is  fuch  a 
confiderable  fifhery,  that  more  than  20,000  barrels  have  fre- 
quently been  exported  in  one  year  to  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries. No  coal  mines  have  been  yet  difcovered  upon  this 
ifland  :  but  here  is  plenty  of  peat  for  fuel  ;  good  quarries  of 
black  marble,  and  other  ftones  for  building  ;  and  mines  of 
lead,  copper,  and  iron,  which,  though  now  neglecled,  have 
been  formerly  worked  to  great  advantage. 

Manufactures  and  trade.']  The  principal  manufactures  of  this 
ifland,  are  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  in  which  a  confiderable 
foreign  trade  is  carried  on ;  other  articles  of  trade,  are  black 
cattle,  wool,  hides,  ikins,  honey  and  tallow  :  but  particularly 
herrings.  It  is  faid,  that  this  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  per- 
sons, who  have  committed  crimes,  or  incurred  debts,  out  of 
it ;  and  that  many  perfons,  who  owe  large  fums  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Amfterdam,  live  here,  at  a  fmall  expence  unmo- 
lefted,  fo  long  as  they  do  not  trefpafs  againft  the  laws  or  go- 
vernment of  the  ifland.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  as  no  cuftoms 
are  paid  in  this  ifland,  vaft  quantities  of  goods  from  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  from  France,  Holland,  and  other 
places,  are  landed  here,  put  into  ware-houfes,  and  after- 
wards run  afhore  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
weft  of  England. 
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Civil  and  ecclefiajlical  government.']  The  Ifle  of  Man,  has 
.lately  been  taken  under  the  Britifh  jurifdiciion  ;  but  formerly, 
though  held  of  the  Britifh  crown,  was  no  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  ;  but  governed  by  its  own  laws  and 
cuftoms,  under  the  hereditary  dominion  of  a  lord,  who  had 
formerly  the  title  of  king,  and  who,  though  he  has  long  ago 
waved  that  title,  is  ftill  inverted  with  regal  rights  and  prero- 
gatives. 

In  the  feveral  courts  of  this  ifland,  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as 
civil,  both  parties,  whether  men  or  women,  plead  their  own 
caufes.  It  is  but  of  late  years,  that  attornies  come  into  any 
practice  here,  and  ftill  law  fuits  are  determined  without  much 
expence.  The  manner  of  fummoning  a  perfon  before  a  ma- 
gistrate is  fomewhat  remarkable.  Upon  a  piece  of  thin  flate, 
or  ftone,  the  magiftrate  makes  a  mark,  which  is  generally  the 
initial  letters  of  his  name  and  firname  ;  this  is  delivered  to  the 
proper  officer,  who  fhews  it  to  the  perfon  fummoned ;  ac- 
quaints him  with  the  time  and  place  in  which  he  is  to  make  his 
appearance,  and  at  whole  fuit ;  and  if  he  difobeys  the  fum- 
mons,  he  is  fined  or  committed  to  goal,  till  he  gives  fecurity 
for  his  future  obedience  and  pays  cofts. 

Civil  and  ecclefiaftical  Divijions.]  The  Iile  of  Man,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  20,000  inhabitants,  is  divided 
into  fix  divifions,  called  (headings,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
coroner,  or  conftable,  who,  in  the  nature  of  a  lherifF,  is 
entrufted  with  the  peace  of  his  diftri£t,  fecures  criminals, 
brings  them  to  juftice,  and  is  appointed,  by  the  delivery  of  a 
rod,  at  the  Tinwald-court,  or  annual  convention.  It  con- 
tains four  market-towns,  which,  being  fituated  on  the  fea- 
coaft,  has  each  a  harbour,  and  a  caftle,  or  fort  to  defend  it. 
The  ifland,  which  is  a  diocefe  of  itfelf,  lies  in  the  province 
of  York,   and  has  feventeen  pariihes. 

Market  towns.']  Peel  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  coaft ;  and 
being  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  here  are  ieveral  good 
houfes.  Upon  a  fmall  ifland,  clofe  to  the  town,  is  an  an- 
cient caftle,  called  Peel-Caftle,  in  which  is  a  garrifon,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  fituated  caftles  in  the 
world.  The  ifland  upon  which  it  ftands,  is  a  huge  rock,  of 
a  ftupendous  height  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  fo  that  it  is 
unacceflible  from  all  quarters  but  the  town,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by  a  fmall  ftraight,  fordable  in  low  tides.  The  a- 
fcent  towards  the  caftle,  which  is  furrounded  with  three  walls, 
well  planted  with  cannons,  from  the  place  of  landing  to  the 
firft  wall,  is  by  fixty  fteps  cut  out  of  the  rock  :  the  walls  are 
prodigiouflv  thick,  and  buik  of  a  bright  durable  ftone.  From 
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the  firft  to  the  fecond  wall,  is  an  afcent  of  thirty  fteps,  alfo  cut 
out  of  the  rock  :  on  the  outiide  of  the  exterior  wall,  are 
four  watch  towers  ;  and  within  the  interior  one,  round  the 
caftle,  are  the  remains  of  four  churches,  three  of  which  are 
fo  decayed,  that  there  are  little  remaining  of  them  befides 
the  walls  and  fome  few  tombs,  which  feem  to  have  been 
creeled  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  The  fourth  church, 
which  is  the  cathedral  of  the  ifland,  and  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Germain,  the  firft  bifhop  of  Man,  is  kept  in  fome  better  re- 
pair. Within  it  is  a  chapel,  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the 
bifhop ;  and  underneath  the  chapel,  is  a  prifon,  or  dungeon, 
for  fuch  offenders  as  incur  the  punifhment  of  imprifonment, 
in  virtue  of  a  fentence  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  ;  and  this  is 
faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  dreadful  places  of  confinement 
that  imagination  can  form.  The  magnificence  of  the  caftle 
itfelf,  is  faid  to  exceed  that  perhaps  of  any  modern  ftrudture 
in  the  world ;  the  largenefs  and  loftinefs  of  the  rooms,  the 
fine  echoes  refounding  through  them,  the  many  winding  gal- 
leries, the  profpecf:  of  the  fea,  and  the  fhips,  which,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  vaft  height,  appear  like  buoys  floating  on  the  waves, 
fill  the  mind  of   the  fpectator  with  the  utmoft  aftonifhment. 

Ramfay  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  coaft,  towards  the  north 
part  of  the  ifland,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  a  good  fort,  and 
excellent  harbour  j  north  of  which  is  a  fpacious  bay,  where 
the  greateft  fleets  may  ride  at  anchor  with  the  utmoft  fafety. 

Curiofitics.']  Among  the  curiofities  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  is 
reckoned  a  mountain,  called  Snafield,  which  is  1740  feet  per- 
pendicular height,  and  from  the  top  of  which,  there  is  a 
fine  profpe£l  of  fome  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Wales. 

It  is  faid,  that  no  fox,  badger,  otter,  mole,  hedge-hog, 
fnake,  or  any  noxious  animal,  is  found  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  ; 
and  it  is  not  many  years  fince  there  were  any  frogs  upon  it  : 
but  the  frog  fpawn  having  been  brought  over,  thefe  animals 
have  multiplied  here,  and  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  many 
parts  of  the  ifland. 

Before  the  fouthern  promontory  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  is 
another  fmall  ifland,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and 
feparated  from  Man,  by  a  channel,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
called  the  Calf  of  Man,  which,  at  a  particular  feafon  of  the 
year,  is  refortedtoby  a  vaft  number  of  fea  fowl,  particular  puf- 
fins, which  beed  there  in  the  holes  of  the  rabbits  ;  and  what 
is  more  extraordinary,  the  rabbits  quit  their  habitations  to 
thefe  fowls  during  the  time  they  remain  on  the  ifland.  About 
the  middle  of  Auguft,  when  the  young  purlins  are  ready  to 
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take  wing,  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  have  a  method  of 
catching  them,  in  fuch  quantities,  that  between  four  and 
five  thoufand  of  them  are  taken  every  year  ;  part  of  which 
are  confumed  by  the  inhabitants  themfelves,  and  part  pickled, 
and  fent  abroad,  as  prefents.  An  incredible  number  of  a 
great  many  other  forts  of  fea  fowl,  breed  among  the  rocks  of 
this  little  ifland. 

J}2tiquiiies.]  That  the  Ifle  of  Man  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  inhabited  by  the  Britons,  is  univerfally  allowed  : 
but  when  that  people  were  afterwards  difpon'efied  of  the 
greateft  part  of  their  territories  by  the  Saxons,  Scots  and 
Picts,  this  ifland  fell  to  the  fhare  of  the  Scots  ;  and  Oro- 
fius  acquaints  us,  that,  fo  early  as  the  reigns  of  the  Ro- 
man Emperors  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  both  Ireland,  and  the  Ifle  of  Man,  were 
inhabited  by  the  Scots  j  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  appear  to  be  the  defendants  of  the  ancient  Scots,  from 
their  language,  which  is  the  Erfe,  and  is  the  fame  with  that 
ftill  fpoken  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland. 
The  Norwegians,  however,  in  their  repeated  invafions  of 
Britain,  conquered  this  as  well  as  the  greateft  part  of  the 
weftern  ifles  of  Scotland,  over  which  they  fet  up  a  king,  fil- 
led King  of  the  Ifles,  who  chofe  the  Ifle  of  Man  for  the  place 
of  his  relidence  :  but,  in  the  year  1266,  in  confequence  of  a 
treaty  between  Magnus  the  Fourth,  king  of  Norway,  and 
Alexander  the  Third,  of  Scotland,  the  weftern  ifles,  and  Man 
among  the  reft,  were  ceded  to  the  Scots  ;  and  in  127c,  Alex- 
ander, having  driven  the  king  of  Man  out  of  the  ifland, 
united  it,  together  with  the  reft  of  the  weftern  ifles,  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  of 
England,  the  Ifle  of  Man  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  Mo- 
narch, who,  in  1405,  gave  it  to  John  Lord  Stanly,  in  whole 
houfe  it  continued  till  very  lately,  when  the  laft  Stanly,  carl 
of  Derby,  dying  without  iflue,  the  duke  of  Athol,  his  fitter's 
fon,  fucceeded  him,  as  lord  of  Man  and  the  Ifles. 

The  ancient  churches  round  Peel-caftle,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  been  originally  pagan  temples  ;  and  in  one  of  them, 
there  ftill  ftands  a  large  ftone,  in  the  manner  and  form  of  a 
tripos.  Upon  feveral  of  the  tombs  in  thefe  churches,  are 
fragments  of  letters  ftill  fo' intelligible,  as  to  put  it  beyond 
doubt,  that  there  were  different  infcriptions  in  the  different 
characters  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabian,  Saxon, 
Scotch  and  Irifh  languages.  There  is  perhaps  no  country  in 
which  are  more  runic  infcriptions  to  be  met  with,  than  in 
this  ifland  ;    and  raoft  of  them  upon   funeral  monuments  : 
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thefe  infcriptions  are  generally  found  upon  long,  flat,  rag 
ftones,  with  crofles  cut  upon  one  or  both  fides,  and  other 
little  embellifhments,  or  figures  of  men,  horfes,  flags,  dogs, 
birds,  and  other  devices  :  the  infcriptions  are  generally  upon 
one  edge  of  the  ftone,  and  are  to  be  read  from  the  bottom 
upwards  :  one  of  the  mod  perfect  of  thefe  infcriptions,  is 
upon  a  ftone  crofs  laid  for  a  lintel,  over  a  window,  in  Kirk 
Michael  church.  Upon  another  ftone  crofs  in  the  fame 
church,  is  another  fair  runic  infcription  ;  and  in  the  high- 
way, near  the  church,  is  one  of  the  largeft  monumental 
{tones  found  in  the  ifland,  which,  from  a  runic  infcription  on 
it,  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  memory  of  one  Thurulf 
or  Thrulf. 

Many  fepulchral  tumuli,  or  barrows,  are  yet  remaining  in 
different  parts  of  this  ifland,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bifhop's  feat.  In  feveral  of  thefe  barrows  have 
been  found  urns,  fo  ill  burnt,  and  of  fo  bad  a  clay,  that  moft. 
of  them  were  broken  in  taking  them  out :  they  were  how- 
ever each  full  of  burnt  bones,  white  and  frefh  as  when  in- 
terred. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Douglas,  are  Mill  ftanding  fome 
noble  remains  of  a  moft  magnificent  nunnery,  in  which  are 
feveral  fine  monuments  with  fragments  of  infcriptions  ;  one 
of  thofe  infcriptions  is  as  follows,  IlluJlrlJJima  Matilda  fill  a — 

Rex  Mercies which  Matilda  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 

daughter  of  Ethelbert,  one  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Mercia, 
who  is  related  by  hiftorians  to  have  died  a  reclufe.  On  ano- 
ther monument  is  the   following  imperfect  infcription 

Carte fmund  Virgo  immaculata' Anno  Domini    1230.      It   is 

fuppofed  that  this  tomb  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cat - 
tefmunda,  the  beautiful  nun  of  Winchefter,  who  fled  from  the 
violence  threatned  her  by  king  John,  and  who  it  is  probable 
from  this  infcription  took  refuge  in  the  monaftery  of  Douglas 
where  fhe  was  buried. 

In  the  laft  century,  feveral  brafs  daggers  with  other  mili- 
tary inftruments  of  brafs,  well  made  and  polifhed,  were  dug 
up  in  fome  part  of  this  ifland  ;  and  afterwards  was  found  a  tar- 
get, in  the  manner  of  thofe  ftill  to  be  feen  in  fome  parts  of 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  ftudded  with  nails  of  gold,  with- 
out any  alloy,  and  rivetted  with  rivets  of  the  fame  metal  on 
the  fmall  ends. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  very  fine  filver  crucifix  was  dug  up 
in  this  ifland,  together  with  feveral  pieces  of  old  copper, 
filver,  and  gold  coin. 
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Jn  all  thirty-three  fhires,  which  chufe  thirty  reprefentatives 
to  fit  in  the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain  :  Bute  ana  Cathnefs 
chuiing  alternately,  as  do  Nairne  and  Cromartie,  and  Clacmanan 
at  Kinrofs. 
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ISLANDS    0/   SCOTLAND. 

TH  E  iflands  of  Scotland  may  be  divided  into  three 
clafTes ;  I,  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  Iflands,  which 
Went  under  the  name  of  Hebridae  anciently  ;  2,  the  ifles 
of  Orkney  or  Orcades,  in  the  Caledonian  ocean,  on  the 
north  of  Scotland ;  and,  3,  the  ifles  of  Shetland,  flill  far- 
ther north-eaft. 

JVeJiem  I/Ies.')  The  Weftern  Iflands  are  very  numerous, 
and  fome  of  them  large,  fituate  between  55  and  59  deg.  of 
N.  Lat.  One  of  the  largeft  is  that  of  Sky,  feparated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  :  this  is  about  forty-five 
miles  long,  and  twenty  broad  in  many  places,  and  is  part  of 
the  fnire  of  Rofs.  There  are  a  great  many  commodious  bays 
and  harbours  in  the  ifland  ;  and  above  thirty  rivers  replenifhed 
with  falmon,  as  their  feas  are  with  herrings,  cod,  turbet, 
and  all  manner  of  fhell  fifh.  They  hang  up  and  preferve 
their  herrings,  without  fait,  for  eight  months.  They  abound 
alfo  in  cattle,  and  wild  and  tame  fowls. 

The  ifle  of  Mull,  part  of  the  (hire  of  Argyle,  is  twenty- 
four  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad  in  fome  places.  It  affords 
good  pafture3  and  fuch  corn  as  Scotland  generally  does:  viz. 

M  2  barley 
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barley  and  oats,  and  they  have  plenty  of  cattle,  deer,  fi  fh, 
fowl,  and  other  game,  as  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky.  Near  Mull  lies 
the  ifland  of  Jona,  formerly  the  relidence  of  the  bilhop  of  the 
ifles,  and'  fome  of  their  kings  ;  and  here  are  the  tombs  of 
feveral  Iriih  and  Norwegian  kings. 

The  ifland  of  Lewis,  the  fouth  end  whereof  is  called 
Harris,  is  fixty  miles  long,  and  twenty  broad,  and  is  part. of 
the  mire  of  Rofs.  There  are  feveral  commodious  bays  and 
harbours  about  it,  and  an  exceeding  good  fifhery  of  the  kinds 
already  enumerated  ;  and  the  country  produces  rye,  bailey, 
and  oats,  flax  and  hemp,  as  well  as  horfes^  and  black  cattle. 

The  ifle  of  Jura  is  twenty-four  miles  long  and  feven  broad, 
being  part  of  Argylefhire,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  healthful 
parts  of  Scotland.  South  of  it  lies  the  ifland  of  Ifla,  and  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  lie  Bute  and  Arran. 

The  iflands  of  Northvift  and  Southvift  lie  fouth  of  Harris. 
Thefe  produce  the  like  articles  as  the  other  iflands  ;  and  the 
herring-fifhery  is  fo  confiderable  on  their  coafts,  that  four 
hundred  fhips  have  been  loaded  in  a  feafon  from  Northvift. 

The  moft  wefterly  of  thefe  iflands  is  that  of  St.  Kilda, 
about  fifty  miles  weft  of  Northvift.  It  is  a  rock  rifing  almoft 
perpendicular  in  the  middle  of  the  fea,  and  almoft  inacceffiblc, 
about  five  miles  in  circumference ;  but  has  a  ftaple  of  earth 
upon  it  which  produces  the  fame  grain  as  the  other  iflands. 
The  inhabitants  are  about  three  hundred  proteflants  :  their 
Jioufes  are  of  ftone,  and  they  lie  in  little  cabbins  in  the  walls 
upon  ftraw.  They  abound  in  Solan  geefe,  of  which  they 
keep  many  thoufands,  and  live  chiefly  on  their  eggs.  They 
climb  the  fteepeft  rocks  for  thefe  eggs,  and  are  reckoned  the 
moft  dexterous  people  at  this  fport  of  any  of  the  iflands. 

In  thefe  iflands  it  is  that  they  pretend  to  fecond  fight,  be- 
ing the  gift  of  fome  particular  people  called  Seers,  who,  by 
certain  vifions,  foretell  the  death  or  other  accidents  their 
neighbours  will  be  expofed  to  ;  but  thefe  pretended  vifions 
are  now  generally  laughed  at  by  men  or  fenfe. 

Orkney  IJIands.]  TheOrcades,  or  Orkney  iflands,  lie  north 
of  Dungfby-head,  between  fifty-nine  and  fixty  ceg.  of  north 
latitude;  divided  from  the  continent  by  Penthland  frith,  a 
fea  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fwift  and  contrary  tides,  which 
make  it  a  very  dangerous  paiiage  for  ftrangers :  there  are 
violent  whirlpools  that  whirl  about  both  fhips  and  boats  till 
they  rounder,  and  are  moft  dangerous  in  a  calm.  They 
reckon  twenty-four  different  tides  in  this  frith,  which  run 
with  fuch  impetuofity,  that  no  fhip,  with  the  faireft  wind, 

ea-a, 
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Can  ftcm  them ;  and  yet  the  natives,  who  know  the  proper 
times,  pafs  feeurely  from  one  fhore  to  the  other. 

Pomona  is  the  largeft  of  the  Orcades,  being  twenty-four 
miles  long,  and  its  greateft  breadth  ten  miles  ;  a  fruitful, 
well  inhabited  country,  having  nine  parifhes.  T!fe  chief 
town,  Kirkwall,  is  a  royal  borough,  fituate  on  a  bay  of  the 
iea,  near  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  an  excellent  harbour;  be- 
fides  which,  are  three  other  harbours  in  the  ifland,  and  fe- 
veral  lakes  and  rivulets  abounding  with  lalmon  and  other 
fifh,  and  there  are  fome  lead  mines  in  the  ifland. 

The  ifland  Hoy  has  the  higheft  mountains  in  the  Orcades, 
and  fuch  rocks  and  dreadful  precipices  on  the  coa'l,  as  terrify 
thofe  that  approach  it.  Here  their  flieep  run  wild,  and 'are 
hunted  like  other  game. 

Several  of  thefe  iflands  produce  the  like  corn  and  pafture  as 
the  continent,  and  have  cattle  of  all  kinds  ;  but  their  greateft 
riches  are  the  herrings  that  annually  vifit  their  coafts. 

In  thefe  iflands  they  have  muftered  ten  thoufand  men  able 
to  bear  arms.  It  is  laid  that  thefe  iflands  were  the  Thule  of 
the  ancients ;  but  others  are  of  opinion  the  north  of  Scotland 
was  the  ancient  Thule. 

Shetland  IJles."]  The  iflands  of  Shetland  lie  north-eaft  of  the 
Orcades,  between  fixty  and  fix ty- one  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  are  part  of  the  fhire  of  Orkney  :  they  are  reckoned 
forty-fix  in  number,  including  fome  little  uninhabited  holms, 
which  afford  them  pafture  for  their  cattle.  The  largeft 
ifland,  called  Mainland,  is  fixty  miles  long,  and  twenty 
broad  in  fome  places,  indented  and  cut  through  by  fine  bays, 
which  form  fo  many  harbours.  The  inland  part  is  full  of 
mountains,  lakes,  and  bogs,  which  render  it  excefnve  cold  ; 
it  is  beft  inhabited  in  the  plain  country  near  the  fea-coaft. 
Their  feas  are  fo  tempeftuous,  that  they  can  have  no  cor- 
refpondence  with  any  other  country  from  October  to  April. 
The  Revolution  in  Great-Britain,  which  happened  in  No- 
vember 1608,  was  not  heard  of  in  Scotland  until  the  follow- 
ing May.  They  import  their  corn  from  Orkney,  having 
little  of  their  own  growth.  Their  ordinary  drink  is  whey, 
which  they  keep  in  hogfheads  till  it  grows  four  and  very 
•ftrong.  They  abound  in  black  cattle,  flieep,  fifh,  and  fowl, 
but  hogs  feem  to  be  their  averfion  here  as  well  as  in  the  reft 
of  Scotland.  They  traffic  chiefly  with  their  fifh.  Here  it  is 
the  TDutch  begin  to  fifh  for  herrings  at  Midfummer,  and 
continue  it  to  the  fouthward  on  the  coafts  of  Scotland  and 
England  for  fix  months,  employing  fome  feafons,  a  thoufand 
pr  fifteen  hundred  veffejs  in  this  fifhery,  and  ufually  make 
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two  or  three  voyages  in  a  feafon.  Their  chief  town  is 
Shalloway,  in  which  there  is  a  caftle;  but  in  the  whole  ifland 
there  are  fcarce  five  hundred  families. 

Tell  is  the  largeft  jfland  next  to  this,  being  twenty  miles 
long  and  nine  broad. 

Vuijl  lies  the  furtheft  north,  being  fifteen  miles  long  and 
ten  broad,  has  three  harbours  in  it,  and  is  efteemed  the 
pleafanteft  of  all  the  Shetland  ifles. 

Mountains.']  The  chief  mountains  of  Scotland  are  the 
Grampian  mountains,  which  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  from 
near  Aberdeen  to  Cowal  in  Argylefhire,  almoft  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  kingdom,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  near 
them,  between  the  Romans  and  the  ancient  Scots,  or  Cale- 
donians, under  the  conducl  of  Calgaeus. 

A  remarkable  chain  of  mountains  are  thofe  of  Lammer- 
rnoor,  which  run  from  the  eaftern  coaft  in  the  Meres  a  great 
way  weft.  Next  to  thefe  are  Pentland  hills,  which  run 
through  Lothian,  and  join  the  mountains  of  Tweedale  ;  and 
thefe  again  are  joined  by  others,  which  traverfe  the  whole 
breadth  of  Scotland. 

Other  remarkable  mountains  are  thefe  called  Cheviot,  or 
Treviot  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  England,  Drumbender-law 
and  North  Berwick-law,  both  in  Eaft  Lothian  ;  Arthur's 
Seat  in  Mid-Lothian  ;  Cairnapple,  in  Weft-Lothian ;  Ten- 
tock,  inClidfdale;  Binmore,  in  Argyle  ;  the  Qchcl  moun- 
tains, and  Largo-law,  in  Fife  ;  in  Angus,  Dundee-law,  and 
part  of  the  Grampians  ;  in  Caithnefs,  Ord  ;  and  in  the 
Orkney  iflands,  the  mountains  of  Hoy. 

Jihc'rs.]  The  chief  rivers  are,  Forth,  Clyde,  and  Tay. 
Forth  was  called  Bodotria  anciently,  and  is  the  largeft  river 
in  Scotland  ;  it  rifes  near  the  bottom  of  Lomqn  hill,  and 
runs  from  weft  to  eaft,  difcharging  itfejf  into  the  Frith  of 
Forth. 

Toy,  the  next  largeft  river,  iffues  out  of  Loch  Tay  in  Broad- 
3'lbin.  and,  running  fouth-eaft,  falls  into  the  fea  at  Dundee. 

Spey,  the  next  moft  confiderable  river,  iffues  from  a  lake 
of  the  fame  name,  and  running  from  fouth-weil  to  north-eaft, 
falls  into  the  German  fea. 

The  rivers  Don  and  Dee  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  fall 
into  the  German  fea  near  Aberdeen. 

The  river  Clyde  runs  generally  from  eaft  to  weft,  by 
Hamilton  and  Glafgow,  and  falls  into  the  Irifh  fea;  from 
whence  their  greateft  foreign  traffic  is  carried  on  to  America, 
and  other  diftant  countries. 

The  rivers,  Murray,  Cromarty,  and  Dornock,  rife  from 
&  many  lakes  of  the  fame  name  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
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running  from  weft  to  eaft  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  Ger- 
man fea. 

Lakes*]  The  lakes  of  the  moft  note  are  thofe  of  Loch-tay, 
Loch-nefs,  and  Loch-leven,  from  whence  iffue  rivers  of  the 
fame  name  ;  from  Loch-lomond  iPilied  the  river  Lomond,  and 
from  Loch-jern,  the  river  Jern.  It  is  obferved,  that  the 
lochs  Tay,  Nefs,  and  Jern,  never  freeze  ;  and  there  is  a 
Jake  in  Shaglafh,  which  continues  frozen  all  the  fummer. 

Air.]  From  the  northerly  fituation,  and  the  mountainous 
furface  of  this  country,  the  air  is  very  cold,  but  much  colder 
on  the  mountains  or  highlands,  which  are  covered  with  fnow 
great  part  of  the  year,  than  in  the  vallies,  and  much  colder 
in  the  north  than  in  the  fouth.  The  Orcades  lie  almoft  un- 
der the  fame  parallel  with  Bergen,  capital  of  Norway ; 
Stockholmn,  capital  of  Sweden  ;  and  Peterfburg,  capital  of 
RufHa;  where  they  have  nineteen  hours  day  at  the  fummer 
folftice,  and  nineteen  hours  night  at  the  winter  folftice  ;  by 
the  day  here  is  meant  from  fun-rife  to  fun-fet,  for  the  fun  is 
fo  very  little  below  the  horizon  the  remaining  five  hours, 
that  it  is  light  enough  to  fee  to  read.  But  if  the  air  be  colder 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  the  natives  comfort  themfelves 
with  an  opinion,  that  it  is  clearer  and  more  healthful,  being 
purified  by  frequent  winds  and  ftorms  ;  which  contribute, 
they  imagine,  to  the  brightnefs  of  their  parts  as  well  as 
health.  They  alfo  imagine  they  refemble  the  French  in  their 
vivacity  and  enterprifing  genius. 

Soil  and  Produce,]  As  to  the  foil  and  produce  of  Scotland, 
it  is  certainly  a  barren  country  generally,  though  there  are 
fbme  fruitful  valleys.  I  take  the  Lothians  and  Fife  to  be  very 
defirable  countries,  producing  the  fame  grain  that  England 
does  ;  but  in  the  highlands  I  am  informed,  oats  is  almoft  the 
only  grain  that  grows  there,  of  which  they  make  both  bread 
and  beer. 

They  abound  in  good  timber,  efpecially  oak  and  fir. 
There  are  fome  forefts  twenty  or  thirty  miles  long.  Hemp 
and  flax  alfo  thrive  very  well  here.  There  wants  no  materials 
for  building  of  fhips  and  equipping  our  royal  navy. 

Minerals.']  In  their  hills  are  mines  of  copper,  iron,  lead, 
and  coals  ;  quarries  of  marble  and  freeftone  ;  and  they  tell  us 
of  fome  mines  which  produce  gold  and  filver,  but  not  worth 
the  working. 

Animals.]  They  have  great  herds  of  fmall  neat  cattle,  of 
which  they  drive  many  thoufands  annually  into  England  lean, 
and  they  are  fatted  in  our  meadows  and  marfhes,  particula     - 
in  Norfolk,  in  Romney- marfh  in  Kent,  and  in  the  hundrr 
of  EfTex.  M  4  Fifty 
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heries'.]  But  the  greyed  a'dv  boafl 

of  are  its  fifheries  :   Thef  ,e   a  mine  or  infiri 

wealth  to  the  whole  ifland,  a'J  lave  long  been  to  the 

Dutch  •,  and  would  add  more  to  oar  ftrength  and  f: 
at.fea,  than  all  our  foreign  traffic;  for  here  wte  might  breed 
)  -men  that  would  always  beat: 

hand  to  man  cur  fleets',  \  re  abferit  upon  diftant 

voyages.  And  this  we  at  length  feerh  fefiftble  of,  an  act 
having  la  ed  for  the  ene 

.   moil  iii  the  weftern   ifl.1ip.ds;  trfey  are  fa 
pk  -  been   pUrch  l!  nee 

a  barrel;    u      .  hen  they  a  land  exported,  t;. 

from  tv.  i  a  barrel :    and   iris  i. 

thirty-fix  tnoufand  barrels  of  white  herrings  have  been  ex- 
ported from  Clyde  in  a  fea foh,  befides  great  quantities  from 
Dunbar,  and  other  parts  of  Scotia: 

for  the  herring-fifhery  are,  BrafTa-fbund 
in  Shetland  ;  thecoaits  and  bays  of  the  Qrkhey-fflands ;  L^ch- 
brown  in  Rofs  ;  Lewis,  Karris,  Skye,  and  the  leffer  ifies 
adjacent  j  From  Loch-m'addy,  in  "Harris  particularly,  ' 
hundred  veflels  have  teen  loaded  with  herrings  in  a  feafpn  ; 
and  in  the  bays  of  Alt  wig,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  north  cafe 
end  of  SI  ihoals  of   herrings  are  fo  thick,  fhat  many 

times  they   e  the  boats.      About  the  ifles  of  Mull, 

3fia,  jura,  on  the  coafts  of  Argyle,  the  ifles  of  Arran,  Bute, 
and  others  in  the  frith  of  Clyde  and  the  river  Forth,  on  both 
s  the  coaft,  efpecially  towards  Dundee,  the  herrings  are 
very  large  an  i  ;us. 

The  ints  of  thefe  iflands  are  computed  to  amount 

to  forty  thoufand  able  men,  many  of  them  without'employ- 
me.  be  hired  ing  cheap;    molt  of  them 

are  nen,    who  :   hardy,  ' and   endure   fatigue: 

and  fuch  is  the  comrri  their  1  ' 

in  tl  ■   could  not   fail  of  fuccefs,  if  wc 

would  employ  thefe  people. ' 

The  hce  of  whales  amon 

faid,  •  fc  people  purfue  in  their  boats  to  the  fhore," 

and  k  . . 

In  t3  meys  and  North  'e  arc  great  numb< 

Seals  ;  three  hundred   and   upwards   have    :  .  at  a 

■time. 

Their  falmon  fifhery  is  very  conn:1,';   !  ' .   :     the  river  Don 
and  Dee  at  ,'  .  ;  and   in  the  river  Clyde;  the  town  of 

^Rtn.rc  :ty  veflels  in  this  fifhery  in  a  fea  (on, 

jtod  great  quaritii  .;d  to  France  and  Holland. 

Aboui 
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About  the  northern  and  wcftern  iflands  is  the  fineft  cod- 
ry  in  Europe,  of  which   the  Dutch  and  Hamburghers 

.  ifvvay  wi'j  I  f  the  profits,  the  rflanders  felling  their 

ifift  to  them,  there  being  no  Britilh  merchants  to  take  them 
ci'F  their  hands,  the.  cannot  he  a  more  profitable 

branch  of  bafiiiefs.  it  is  related  of  an  Englifh  merchant' 
that  ufed  to  buy  cod-iifri,  and  fait  them  upon  the  coaft  of 
Scotland  (for  there  is  fait  enough)  that  in  one  voyage  he 
had  four  thoufand  of  thefe  fifh  cured  at  a'penny  and  two-pence 
a  piece,  and  fold  them  again  at  eighteen- pence  and  half  a 
crown  a  piece. 

There  Sre  alfo  fturgeon,  turbot,  mackarel,  and  all  man- 
ner of  fea-fiih  and  flicll-hfh  taken  on  their  coafts,  among  the 
iflands. 

Menu  failures.]  Their  principal  manufacture  is  that  of 
linen.  They  make  as  good  hoi  land,  they  tell  us,  as  they 
do  in  the  Netherlands :  alfo  cambric,  dornic,  and  damafk.  ; 
and  people  of  quality  have  frequently  their  linen  and  wollen. 
fnun  and  wove  in  their  own  houfes.  Their  plaids  feem  to 
have  been  a  manufacture  peculiar  to  this  nation,  being  worn 
in  the  highlands  both  by  the  men  and  women  ;  but  by  a  late 
act  both  the  plaid  and  bonnet  are  expelled  the  country, 

■n\~]  The  Scots  expert  and  barter  (for  the  goods  of 
their  countries)  their  falmon,  herrings,  coals,  barley,  tallow, 
butter,  eggs,  hides,  iheep-fi;ins,  worfted,  yarn,  and  block- 
ings, Glafgow  is  the  moil  considerable  port  in  the  kingdom 
for  foreign  tragic,  particularly  to  America  and  Guinea.  By 
the  act  of  Union  the  Scois  are  intitled  to  trade  to  all  the? 
Britifil  plantations,  and  elfewhere,  as  the  EnglHh  do  ;  and 
many  of  them  come  up  to  London,  and  become  as  con- 
fiderable  merchants  and  tradefmen  here,  as  any  of  the 
Englim,  arid  cftener  raife  fortunes  here,  than  the  natives  ; 
which  they  effect  chiefly  by  their  diligent  application,  fru- 
gality and  temperance  :  but  they  feem  more  ready  to  imitate 
our  vices-,  are  to  imitate  their  virtues. 

v ;.'/.]  The  constitution  of  the  government  is  now 
the  fame  in  the  whole  united   kingdom,  only  as  to  private 
;ht  the  Sc  erned  by  their  own  laws,  whicli 

are,  however,   fubject  to  be  altered  by  the  Britifh  parliament ; 
and  fome  c.  le  alterations  have  been  made  fmce  the 

Union,  as  in  deftroyii  nure  by  vaiialage,  the  abolish- 

ing  all    torture  proceedings,    the    allowing   a 

fion    in    Scotland    as   well    as    in 
nting  judges  to  20  the  circuits 
it)  JJcptlarid. 

2  Revenues.] 
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Revenues.]  The  revenues  of  this  kingdom,  before  the 
Union,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  And  by  that  a£t,  they  are  to 
pay  but  forty-eight  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  land-tax, 
when  England  pays  four  fhillings  in  the  pound,  which  raifes 
about  two  millions.  All  other  taxes  were  to  have  been  the 
fame  in  Scotland  as  in  England  ;  but  they  have  been  in- 
dulged by  taking  off  half  the  malt-tax  in  that  part  of  the 
ifland. 

Perfons  and  Habits.]  But  before  I  enter  upon  a  defcription 
of  their  genius  and  temper,  it  may  be  proper  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  their  perfons,  in  which  it  is  evident,  they  differ 
from  their  fouthern  neighbours.  Whether  it  proceeds  from 
the  purity  of  their  air,  or  the  thinnefs  of  their  diet,  they 
have  certainly  thinner  countenances  than  the  Englifh,  and 
ufually  a  longer  vifage  ;  and,  like  the  Danes,  who  live  in 
the  fame  climate,  their  heads  are  adorned  with  golden  locks. 
As  to  their  itature,  it  is  much  the  fame  with  ours  ;  but  they 
are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  South  Britons  by  the  tone 
and  roughncfs  of  their  voices. 

The  habits  of  the  gentlemen  are  alike  in  every  part  of 
the  ifland.  In  the  Highlands  the  plaid  and  bonnet  were  worn 
till  prohibited  by  a  late  act.  And  their  wearing  no  breeches 
in  the  highlands  feems  a  peculiarity. 

Genius  and  temper.]  As  to  their  genius  and  temper,  they 
have  certainly  more  command  of  themfelves  in  the  beginning 
of  life,  and  commit  fewer  extravagancies  in  their  youth,  than 
the  Englifh  do:  their  frugality  and  temperance  deferve  our 
imitation  ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  that  difcretion 
we  obferve  in  them,  at  a  time  of  life  when  our  young  gentle- 
men are  half  mad. 

Curiofities.]  What  they  ufually  enumerate  as  curiofities 
are,  the  remains  of  Roman  ways  and  camps  in  feveral  places, 
and  of  the  Roman  wall  called  Graham's  dyke,  between  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Clyde,  feveral  of  the  {tones  having  Roman 
infcriptions  on  them  ;  particularly  one,  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Legio  feainda  Augujia  built  that  wall,  in 
fome  places  there  are  lakes  that  never  freeze;  in  another, 
a  lake  that  continues  frozen  all  fummer  ;  and,  in  a  third, 
there  is  a  floating  ifland,  and  fiih  without  fins  ;  and  it  is 
frequently  tempeftuous  in  a  calm. 

Language.]  The  language  of  the  Highlands  differs  very 
little  from   the   Irifh.      Of  the    broad    Scotch,    which    is 

generally 
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generally  fpolcen,    they  give  us  the  following  fpecimen   in 
their  Lord's  Prayer : 

Ure  Fader  wbilk  art  in  Heven ;  hallued  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  cumm.  Thy  wall  he  doon  in  earth,  az.  its  doon  in 
Heven.  Gee  ufs  this  day  ure  daily  breed.  And  forgee  u/s  ure 
[inns,  as  we  forgee  them  that  Jinn  againjl  ufs.  And  lead  ufs  not 
into  temptation  \   butt  delyver  ufs  frae  evil.      Amen. 

Religion.']  The  eftablifhed  religion  here  is  the  prefbyterian, 
or  Calvinifm,  a  fort  of  ecclefiaftical  republic,  where  all  priefts 
or  prefbyters  are  equal.  They  have  a  general  afTembly,  or 
fynod,  of  their  clergy,  which  meet  annually,  confuting  of 
minifters  and  elders  deputed  from  every  prefbytery  in  the 
nation.  Thefe  determine  all  appeals  from  inferior  church 
judicatories,  and  make  laws  and  conflitutions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kirk.  The  crown  ufually  appoints  fome  noble- 
man high-commiffioner,  to  fit  among  them,  and  prevent 
their  running  into  excefies  ;  but  he  has  no  vote  in  their 
afTembly,  and  they  i  nil  ft  that  his  prefence  is  not  neceflary. 

Befides  this  general  afTembly,  they  have  thirteen  provincial 
fynods,  fixty-eight  prefbyteries,  and  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  parifhes.  The  loweft  ecclefiaftical  court  being 
their  kirk  feffion,  which  confifts  of  the  minifters,  elders, 
and  deacons  of  the  parifh,  who  are  faid  to  watch  over  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  have  power  enough  to  make  any 
gentleman  very  uneafy,  if  they  happen  not  to  like  him :  a 
man  that  is  fubjecT:  to  thefe  petty  jurifdicHons,  can  hardly  be 
denominated  a  freeman.  But  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  is,  that  they  infift  the  civil  power  ought  to 
he  fubjecl:  to  the  ecclefiaftical ;  carrying  their  authority,  in 
thefe  cafes,  as  high  as  the  church  of  Rome. 

Calvinifm  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  at  the  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  and  in  the  minority  of  her  fon  James  VI.  But  when 
king  James  was  fettled  in  the  throne  of  England,  epifcopacy 
was  eftablifhed  in  Scotland  by  a£f,  of  parliament,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  fo  until  the  year  1688  ;  when  the  prefbyterian 
mob  took  upon  them,  in  a  riotous  manner,  without  any 
authority,  to  expel  the  bifhops  and  clergy,  and  plundered 
their  houfes,  abuiing  them  and  their  families  in  an  out- 
rageous manner,  fo  that  many  of  them  were  forced  to  fly 
into  England  :  and  the  bifhops  having  fhewn  fome  partiality 
to  king  James,  his  fuccefibr  king  William  thought  fit  to  get 
epifcopacy  abolifhed  by  aiSt  of  parliament,  and  prefbytery 
eftablifhed  in  that  kingdom.  Not  fo  much  as  a  toleration 
was  allowed  the  members  of  the  church  until  the  reign  of 
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queen  Ann?,  when  an  act  cf  parliament  was  obtained 
that  purpofe,  againft  which  the  Scots  made  all  imaginable 
onpnhtion. 

Arcl:  \  arid BiJhopricS.~\  St.  Andrews  and  'Glafgow. 

Br/Boprks.']    Edinburgh,    Dunlccld,    Aberdeen,    Murray, 
Brichen,  Dumblain,    Rofs,    Cathnefe,    Orkney,  Galloway, 
md  the  jiles. 

tlmvorjh'us.']  The  ur.  iverfities  of  this  kingdom  are  four: 
viz.  thofe  of  St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  and 
Glafgow. 

Society."]  A  Society  was  incorporated,  by  patent,  in  the 
rear  1708,  for  erecting  fchools  in  North-Britain,  and  the 
Ifi.es ;  and,  in  1710,  an  act  pafild  for  their  eftr.blifhment, 
and  a  fund  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  was  appropriated  and 
made  a  ftock  for  carrying  on  the  defign  :  and  the  fociety  ap- 
plying to  king  George  If.  for  an  additional  charter,  to 
erecT:  workhoufes  for  employing  children  in  manufactures, 
houfewifery,  and  hufbandry,  in  the  Highlands  and  Ides,  his 
inajefty  not  only  granted  them  a  patent,  but  a  revenue  of 
one  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  And  they  have  now  upwards 
of  one  hundred  fchools,  in  which  between  four  and  five 
thoufand  boys  and  girls  are  educated. 


I    R    E    L    A    N    D. 
0  Situation  and  Extent. 

Between  <     and     £■  W.  Lon.  J  J  300  miles  in  length. 

Between-]     and     J>  N.  Lat.  I  15c  miles  in  breadth, 

(     56     )  J 

Boundaries.]  llOUNDEDby  the  Deucaledonian  fea, 
jfj  on  the  north  ;  on  the  weft,  by  the  great 
Atlantic  ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America  ;  on  the 
ibuth,  by  the  Virginia  fea;  and  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Irifn  fea, 
commonly  called  bt.  George's  Channel,  which  divides  it  from 
that  part  of  Great-Britain  called  Scotland,  from  whence  it  is 
diftant  not  full  thirty  miles,  and  from  Wales  a  part  of  Britain, 
from  whence  it  is  diitant  about  fixty  miles.  The  whole  area, 
or  fuperficial  content  of  this  ifiand,  is  computed  to  take  up 
about  11,067,712  Irifh,  acre's,  plantation  meafure,  the  dif- 
ference 
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fcrence  between  Englifh  and  Irifh  acres,  being  as  fixteen  and 

is  to  twenty-one,  and  it  is  held  to  bear  proportion  to 

England  and  Wales,  as  eighteen  is  to  thirty. 

f"i     Learner,      —     -.      Dublin,    tbe  capital 

r  I  \      of  the  kingdom. 

tour  provinces,  !  T-r,a  1  J  t       j      1 

^  .    •  (2.  Uiiier,     —  %.  {  Londonderry.acity. 

containing,     1  -**     A'  1  \  n    \  J 

°'     1  3.  Muniter,      —  *  1  Cork,  a  city. 

1 4.  Connaught,  — »  I  Galway,  a  town. 

r.  Leinfier  province  on  the  eaft,  containing  twelve  coun- 
ties :  viz. 

it  Louth  ;  containing  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  the  {hire  town, 
Garlingfprd,  Athirdee,  Dunieer. 

2.  Meath,  call:;  containing  Trim,  the  fhire  town,  I 
Athboy,  Navan,  Duleek,  Ratoath,  Ardbraccan,  the  feat  of 
a  bilhop. 

3.  Meath,  weft  ;  containing  Mullingar,  the  {hire  town, 
Athlone,  Kilbeggan,  Force,  an  inconiiderable  village,  Kin- 
negad. 

i    4.  Longford  ;  containing  Longford,  the  {hire  town,  Gra- 
nard,  Lanefborough,  St.  John's  Town. 

5.  Dublin  ;  containing  Dublin,  the  feat  of  an  archbifhep, 
Swqrds,  Newcaftle,  Balruddery,  Finglas,  Glaflhevin. 

6.  Kildare ;  containing  Naas,    the  {hire   town  alternately 
with   Athy;     Athy,    the  {hire  town  alternately  with    I 
Kiidare,  the  head  of  a  biihop's  fee  ;  Harrifiown,  a  forry  vil- 

Caftledermont,  Kilcullen,  Rathangan,  Kiicock,  Ma- 
tt aftereven. 

7.  King's  County;  containing  Philipftpwn,  the  {hire  town, 
Eir,  Tullamore,  Banaghir,  Ballyboy,  Geaftiiil. 

8.  Queen's  County ;  containing  Ma,rybarrow,  the  {hire 
town,  Mountmelick,  Portarlingion,  i  :i,  I'lountrath, 
Stradbally,  Ballyroan,  Abbyleix,  Burres  in  Oiibry. 

9.  Wicklow;  containing  Wicldow,  the  ihire  town,  Ark- 
low,  Cary's  Fort,  a  forry  village,  Rathdrum,  Bray,  Bieiling- 
ton,  Duniavan,  Bartinglafs,  Carnew. 

10.  Catlow  ;  containing  Carlow,  the  {hire  town,  Old- 
Leighlin,  a  biihop's  fee  united  to  Ferns,  Leigh  lin-Brijdgg', 
Tbllo,  Racket's  Town,  Bagnal's  Town,  lately  built  by  Mr. 
Bagnal,  Clonegal. 

11.  Wexford;  containing  Wexford,  the  fiiire  town,  En- 
nifcorthy,  New  Rof>,  FethirJ,  G  >rey,  abas  New  Burrow, 
Bannow,  Clamines,  Taghmcn,  Duncannon,  only  famous 
for  its  fort,  Ferns,  a  bifiiop's  lee  united  to  Leigh 

12.  Kilkenny;  containing  Kilkenny,  a  city,  the  {hire  town, 
and  the  fe.it  of  the  bifuops  of  CLor,r,  St,  Kenny,  alias  Irith 

To 
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Town,  Thomaftown,  Callan,  Gowran,  Knoktopher,  In- 
niftiock  or  Ennifleog,  Caftlecomber,  a  village  famous  for  its 
coal-pits,  Ballyragget. 

2.  Ulfter  province  in  the  north,  contains  nine  counties :  viz. 

i.  Donnegal  or  Tyrconnel  ;  containing  Donnegal,  Bally^ 
fhannon,  St.  John's  Town,  Killybeggs,  LifFord,  the  fhire 
town,  Lenterkenny,  Rapho?,  a  bifhop's  fee,  Rathmullen, 
an  inconfiderable  fea-port,  Rathmelton,  Buncranagh. 

2.  Londonderry  ;  containing  Londonderry,  a  city,  bifhop's 
fee,  and  the  fhire  town,  Colerain,  Newtown-Limavaddy, 
Magherafelt,  Ballinderry. 

3.  Antrim;  containing  Carrickfergas,  the  fhire  town,  Bel- 
faft,  Lifburn,  Antrim,  Randalftown,  Ballymenagh,  Belly- 
caftle,  an  open  colliery,  Conor,  a  bifhop's  fee  united  to  Down', 
Larne,  Ballymoney. 

4.  Tyrone;  containing  Omagh,  the  fhire  town,  Dungan- 
non,  Augher,  Strabane,  Steward's  Town,  Clogher,  a  bi- 
fhop's fee. 

5.  Fermenagh;  containing  Ennifkillen,  the  fhire  town,  New- 
town-Butler, Lifnafkea,  Clabby,  Maguire's  Bridge. 

6.  Armagh';  containing  Armagh,  a  city,  the  primatical  fee, 
and  the  fhire  town,  Charlemont,  Lurgan,  Portadown,  Tan- 
dragre,  Loghgall,  Legacurry,  alias  Rich-hill. 

7.  Down;  containing  Down  Patrick,  the  fhire  town,  and 
a  bifhop's  fee,  united  to  Connor,  Newry,  Dromore,  a 
bifhop's  fee,  Killileagh,  Bangor,  Newtown,  Hilfborough, 
Magherelin,  Moyra,  Donaghadee,  Portaferry,  Strangford, 
Killough,  Saintfield,  Banbridge,  Logbrickland,  Rathfryland, 
Warringitown. 

8.  Monaghan  ;  containing  Monaghan,  the  fhire  town, 
Clallough,  Clounifh,  Carrickmacrofs,  Caftle-Blane. 

9.  Cavan;  containing  Cavan,  the  fhire  town,  Kilmore,  a 
bifhop's  fee,  Belturbet,  Coothill,  Killyfbandra. 

3.  Munfter  province,  in  the  fouth,  contains  fix  counties': 
viz.  1.  Cork  ;  containing  Cork,  a  city,  bifhop's  fee,  united 
to  Rofs,  and  the  fhire  town,  Bandon-Bridge,  Cloyne,  a 
bifhop's  fee,  Mailow,  Rofs,  a  bifhop's  fee  united  to  Cork, 
Baltimore,  Younghall,  Kinfale,  Cloughnikilty,  Charleville, 
Caftlemartyr,  Middlcton,  Rathcormuck,  Donerail,  Bantry, 
Skibbereen,  Dunmanway,  Macromp,  Buttevant,  Kanturk, 
Caftlelyons,  Curriglafs,  Killworth,  Michleftown,  Fermoy, 
Inifkean,  Inifhannon,  Tymoleage,  Newmarket,  Ballyclough, 
Annagh,  Douglafs. 

2.  Waterford  ;  containing  Waterford,  a  city,  the  fhire; 
town,  and  a  bifhop's  fee,  united  to  Lifmore,    Dungarvan, 

Lifmore, 
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Lifmore,  a  bifhop's  fee,  united  to  Waterford,  Tallagh,  Paf- 
fage,  Capoquin. 

3.  Tipperary ;  containing  Cafhell,  a  city,  and  archiepif- 
copal  fee,  Conmell,  the  fhire  town,  Tipperary,  Carrick, 
Thurles,  Nenagh,  Featherd,  Berrufakean,  Rofcrea,  Clog- 
heen,  Silvermines,  Cullen,  Cabir. 

4.  Limerick ;  containing  Limerick,  a  city,  a  bifhop's  fee, 
united  to  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  and  fhire  town,  Kilmallock, 
Afkeaton,  Rathkeal,  Newcaftle,  Hofpitall,  BrufF,  Kilfinan. 

5.  Kerry ;  containing  Tralee,  the  fhire  town,  Dingle 
Icough,  Ardfort,  a  bifhop's  fee,  united  to  Limerick,  Aghadoe,, 
a  bifhop's  fee,  united  to  Limerick,  Killarney,  CafUe  Ifland, 
Lixnaw,  Liftowell. 

6.  Clare  ;  containing  Ennis,  the  fhire  town,  Killaloe,  a 
bifhop's  fee,  Bryen's  Bridge,  Kilfenora,  now  united  to  Clon- 
fert,  formerly  to  Tuam,  Six  Mile  Bridge,  Newmark,  Corofin. 

4.  Connaught  province,  in  the  weft :  containing  five 
counties  :  viz  1.  Gal  way  j  containing  Gal  way,  the  fhire 
town,  Loughrea,  Athenree,  Tuam,  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop, 
Clonfert,  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  Eyre,  Court,  Grot. 

2.  Rofcommon  ;  containing  Rofcommon,  the  fhire  town, 
Abby-Boyle,  Tufk,  Elpin,  a  bifhop's  fee,  Ballinafloe,  re- 
markable for  fairs,  Caftlereagh,  Athlone,  on  the  weft  of  the 
Shannon. 

3.  Mayo  ;  containing  Caftlebar,  Balinrobe,  the  fhire  town, 
Foxford,  Killala,  a  bifhop's  fee,  Newport,  Minola,  Ballina. 

4.,  Sligoe  ;  containing  Sligoe,  the  fhire  town,  Colooney, 
Achonry,  a  bifhop's  fee,  united  to  Killala. 

5.  Leitrin;  containing  James  Town,  Carrick,  the  fhire  town. 
Air.]     We  can   produce  no  better  authority  in  behalf  of 

what  fhall  be  advanced  upon  this  article,  than  the  venerable 
Bede,  a  writer  of  the  eighth  century,  whofe  obfervations  are 
for  the  moft  part  confirmed  by  conftant  experience ;  who  main- 
tains, "  that  Ireland  much  furpaffeth  Britain  in  the  health- 
fulnefs  and  ferenity  of  the  air,  and  that  fnow  is  feidom  to  be 
feen  there  above  three  days  continuance."  With  this  agrees 
Orofius  an  earlier  writer  than  Bede  ;  namely,  **  that  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  foil,  it  is  much  to  he  preferred  to 
Britain."  Ciraldus  Cambrenfis  affirms,  •*  that  it  is  of  all  other 
countries  the  moft  temperate,  where  neither  the  fcorching 
heats  of  Cancer  drive  men  to  the  fhade,  nor  the  piercing  cold 
of  Capricon  to  the  fire  ;  that  fnow  is  unufual,  and  continues 
but  a  fhort  time  ;  the  mildneis  of  the  air  fo  great,  that  there 
we  feel  the  effects  neither  of  infedting  clouds,  nor  peftilential 
vapours."     And  in  another  place  he  fays,  ««  that  nature  hath 

been 
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been  more  favourable  than  Q/jdinary  to  this  kingdom  of  2 
hyrus."  Thefe  things  he  fpeaks  from  experience,  having  at-f 
tended  king  John  in  his  expedition  tiiiiher;  and  his  w< 
idem  to  carry  the  more  weight,  as  they  are  the  ev  djr.ee  oi  ajrj 
enemy,  who,  Uppt)  other  occafions,  Jays  hold  of  a! i  opportu- 
nities to  depreciate  Ireland^  The  opinions  of  thefe  author.^ 
of  antiquity,  as  to  the  temperature  of  trie  air  of  Ireland,  fee:n, 
in  fome  meamre,  to  be  confirmed  by  this,  that  the  meadows 
and  fie'us  in  r  greefl  in  the  mid  it  of  wint 

and  the  cattle  are  every  day  driven  out  to  pajfture,  unlefs  when 
the  land  is  covered  with  fnow.  Perhaps  alio  the  exemption 
cf  Ireland  from  venemous  creatures  maybe  ascribed  to  the 
fame  caufe,  the  air  having  no  infectious  particles  in  it  to  fup- 
ply  and  nourifli  their  poiion.  Thunder  is  not  very  common 
in  this  country,  and  an  earthquake  feldom  or  never  felt,  and 
Hfhen  ,   it  is  lc;oked  up< 

panegyrics  of  any  ancient  writers,  upon  the  air  and  tern; 
ture  or  Irel;  received  under  iome  limitations  :   if 

ihvy  be  intended  as  companions  between  Ireland  and  the  fouth 
parts   of  ,   they  arc  certainly  groundlcfs  ;   if  with   the- 

northern  parts   (where  Bede   live,"  ,    anjd   whom  CamJbrenfiS 
ecchoes)   they  may  well  be  admitted  :   for  the  air  feems  to   be 
D   that  of  England,    and   it    is  more   iubjedf. 
to  wind,  clouds  and    rain,  than  to  and   fnow:    which 

qualities    are,   probably,   ccoafioncd   by   the  numerous  la] 

,  which  have  heretofore  often  proved  fatal  to 
ing  them  into  ad  dyfenteries ;  to 

hath  been  iroputi  ..  .    .        s    cf  many  thoufands 
of  men   at  Dundalk,  in   thee  -,f  1699,  under  duke 

.  though,    to  fpeak  the  truth,  the  misfortunes  of 
a  may  be  as  well  afcribed  to  a  wet  and  unwhole- 
fome  en<  ot,  and  con  >ns,  as  to  any  ill  qua- 

lities in  the  air;   for  which  mismanagement,  in  regard  to  pro- 

.   Mr.  Shales,  the  purveyor-]  be  army,   \ 

I     en  into  cuftody,  in  c.j:,  3  of  the  ho 

..ons  of  England  to  the  king,  and  ordered  to  be  profe- 
.     ted  ;  but  he  efcaped  any  further  pro-  s    by  means  of 

il  confederates,  who  were  fharors  in  the  profits  or  his 
i  vent.     However,  let   thefe  e  owing 

to  what  caufes  they  will,  it  is  certain  the  air  of  Ireland  hath 
been    much  :  I  by  the   inda'lry  of  the  inhabitants,    in 

draining  their  bo  my  grounds,  (which  i'iiny  obferves, 

ppe'ned  by  the  i'ame  means  to  the  country  about  Philippi  ;) 
that  now  complaints  upon  this  head  are  feldom  heard  of. 

s4i 
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"  Soil  and  produce.]  The  foil  of  Ireland  is  in  molt  places  abun- 
dantly fruitful,  and  fit  to  be  employed  either  under  pafturage, 
meadow,  or  tillage ;  to  which  thofe,  who  have  the  leafl: 
knowledge  of  that  country,  will  yield  their  aflent.  From 
whence  it  necefTarily  follows,  that  as  great  quantities  of  land 
are  not  ufed  in  tillage,  their  breed  of  cattle  muft  be  infinite, 
which  heretofore,  indeed,  was  the  greateft  natural  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  at  prefent  fupplies  no  inconfiderable  ar- 
ticles in  their  exports.  Bede  applies  the  character  of  the  Land 
of  Promife  to  it,  calling  it  a  land  Jiiw'tng  with  milk  and  honey. 
And  Sir  John  Davis,  (who  knew  it  better  than  Bede,  having 
fpent  feveral  years  in  it  in  quality  of  attorney- genera! )  calls  it 
from  the  eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  "  a  land  of  brooks 
and  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  fpring  out  of  valleys 
and  hills,  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  wherein  thou  fhalt  eat 
bread  without  fcarcenefs,  and  fhall  not  lack  any  thing  in  it." 
And  this  agrees  better  with  its  true  character,  than  what 
Cambrenfis  alledges  j  namely,  "  that  corn  in  Ireland  pro- 
mifes  much  hopes  in  the  blade,  more  in  the  ftraw,  but  lefs  in 
the  grain  ;  for  that  the  grains  of  wheat  there  are  lhrivelled. 
and  fmall,  and  are  difficult  to  be  cleanfed  by  the  help  of  any 
van."  Whereas  the  neighbouring  countries  feldom  produce 
a  larger  or  heavier  grain  than  what  grows  in  the  well-tilled 
parts  of  Ireland.  Belides  pafturage  and  tillage,  Ireland  pro- 
duces great  plenty  of  meadow  ground,  which  is  of  infinite 
fervice  to  the  inhabitants,  by  fupplying  them  with  vaft  quan- 
tities of  hay  for  their  black  cattle,  fheep,  and  horfes  in  winter; 
and  even  their  bogs,  when  drained,  make  excellent  meadow 
land.  The  foil  alio  is  proper  for  hemp  and  flax,  of  which  abun- 
dance is  raifed  there,  efpecially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  and,  being  perfectly  manufactured,  fupplies  the 
moft  beneficial  branch  of  their  commerce  ;  and  this  bufmefs 
is  daily  fpreading  into  other  parts  of  that  land.  But  the  coun- 
try abounds  in  nothing  more  than  v/ool,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  from  England  againft  exporting  k,  either  wrought 
or  unwrought,  to  any  other  nation  but  England,  and  that 
only  in  unmanufactured  wool  and  bay  yarn.  Yet  means  are 
found,  from  their  large  extended  coails,  and  numerous  bays 
and  creeks,  to  export  it  into  France  ;  which,  to  the  infinite 
detriment  of  England,  is  become  a  rival  to  it  in  the  woollen 
trade.  This  cannot  be  prevented  but  by  fome  remedy 
adequate  to  the  difeafe.  Though  there  be  great  encourage- 
ments given  to  the  linncn  trade,  yet  the  vaft  quantities  of 
land  in  Ireland,  fit  for  hemp  and  flax,  can  never  be  employ- 
ed in  that  manufacture,  and  therefore  will  be  continued  under 
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iheep,  unlefs  the  minds  of  the  people  were  turned  from  thencdf 
to  fome  other  beneficial  branch  ;  and  pofftbly  an  encourage- 
ment, given  by  parliament  for  premiums  upon  the  exportatioa 
of  corn,  might  in  fome  meafure  anfwer  the  end. 

Amount  dins.]  We  are  told,  in  the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate 
of  the  county  of  Down,  "  that  there  are  two  words  in  Englim, 
by  which  obfervable  heights,  rifing  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  are  diftinguifhed  ;  namely,  Hill  and  Mountain,  in  the 
feme  fenfe  as  the  Latins  ufe  Collis  and  Mons,  and  the  Greeks 
Bf*.oe  and  O^o; ;  and  in  thefe  three  languages  they  are  only  diftin- 
guiflied according  to  their  degrees  of  elevation ;  the  former  word 
in  each  fignifying  a  fmaller,  and  the  latter  a  more  confiderable 
height.  The  Iriih  language  is  more  fruitful  in  this  particular, 
and  affords  three  words  to  mark  out  fuch  elevations  :  namely, 
Knock,  Slieve  and  Beinnj  the  firft  fignifying  a  low  hill,  ftand- 
ing  fingly  without  any  continued  range ;  the  fecond,  a  craggy 
high  mountain  gradually  afcending,  and  continued  in  feveral 
ridges  ;  and  the  laft  a  pinnacle  or  mountain  of  the  firft  mag- 
nitude, ending  in  a  fharp  or  abrupt  precipice.  The  two  laft: 
are  often  {ctn  compounded  together  in  one  and  the  fame 
range."  Ireland  affords  inftances  of  all  thefe  kinds,  and  yet 
is  far  removed  from  what  may  be  denominated  a  mountainous 
country.  Of  the  firft  kind,  namely  of  hills,  inftances  may 
be  given  in  that  extent  of  country,  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
from  Kells  in  the  county  of  Mcath  to  Bailyborough  in  the 
county  of  Gavan,  which  is  almoft  nothing  elfe  but  a  conti- 
nued chain  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  all  very  fruitful 
land,  both  pafture  and  arable.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
the  little  hills  about  Down-Patrick,  compared  to  eggs  fet  in 
fait,  and  of  many  others  in  feveral  parts.  The  fecond  kind 
of  mountains,  which,  with  anexceffive  elevation,  rife  towards 
the  ikies,  are  not  very  common  in  Ireland  ;  and  yet  there  are 
feveral  fuch,  which,  though  not  to  be  compared  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, lying  between  France  and  Spain ;  to  the  Alpes,  which 
divide  Italy  from  France  and  Germany,  or  to  other  moun- 
tains in  the  world  of  the  like  vaft  height,  yet  may  be  juftly 
accounted  among  the  lofty  mountains.  In  this  number  may  be 
reckoned  the  mountains  of  Carlingford,  extending  from  Dun- 
dalk  to  that  place,  which,  in  favourable  weather,  may  be  fecn 
from  the  mountains  ibuth  of  Dublin,  at  about  forty  miles 
diftance.  Thofe  about  Louth-Sully  in  the  northern  parts  ®f 
the  county  of  Donnegal.  The  Curliews,  which  feparate  the 
counties  of  Sligoe  and  Rofcommon  in  Connaught :  the  Man- 
gerton  mountains  in  the  county  of  Kerry:  Croagh-Patrick  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  from  whence  (as  fabulous  tradition  re- 
lates) 
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lates)  St.  Patrick  drove  all  ferpcnts  and  venomous  creatures 
out  of  Ireland   into  the  fea  :    the   Gaulty   mountains  in   the 
county  or"  Tipperary  :    Sleuboom,  called  by  fome  writers  the 
Blandine  mountains,  extended  in  a  large  ridge  through  part 
of  the  Queen's  and  King's  counties,  and  a  part  of  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  celebrated  by  the  immortal  Spencer  in  his  Fairy- 
Queen  :  the  Brandon  mountains  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  to 
the  ea(t  of  Smerwick  bay  :    Slieu-galen  in  the  county  of  Ty- 
rone :  the  large  mountains   in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and 
among  the  reft  Sugar-Leaf  Hill  :    the  mountains  ofMourne 
and  Iveah  in  the  county  of  Down,  which  are  reckoned  amongfr. 
fome  of  the  higheft  in  the  kingdom,  of  which  Slieu-Denard 
has  been  calculated  at  a  perpendicular  height  to  1056  yards, 
and  is  one  of  the  three  forts   of  mountains   above  defcribed, 
which  ends  in  an  abrupt  precipice.     Many  other  mountains 
are  paffed  over  unnoticed  for  the   fake  of  brevity  ;  and  yet 
the  character  given  of  Ireland  by  Cambrenfis  is   by  no  means 
to  be  admitted  for  truth,  who  fays,  "  that  the  inland  parts  of 
it  enormoufly  fwell  into  lofty  and  inacceffible  mountains  j"  the 
contrary  of  which  experience  evinces.  The  mountains  of  this 
country  are  of  lingular  benefit  to  the  inhabitants,  not  only  as 
they  ferve  for  alembicks,  where  vapours,  exhaled  by  the  fun, 
are  condenfed  into  clouds,  and  defcend  into  rain  and  fhowers, 
to  render  the  lower  grounds  fruitful  ;  but  as  in  their  bowels 
are   generated   beds  of  mines,    minerals,    coals,    quarries   of 
ftone,  flate  and  marble,  veins  of  iron,   lead  and   copper ;    in 
all  which  the  mountains  of  this   country  abound   in  various 
parts.     We  are  alfo  indebted  to  them  for  the  origin  of  fprings 
and  fountains,  rivulets  and  rivers,  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the  well-being  of  mankind. 

Capes  or  bead-lands.]  Thefe  bear  a  near  refemblance  to 
mountains,  and  many  of  them  may  be  called  by  that  name. 
As  they  are  ufeful  land-marks  to  navigators,  it  maybe  proper 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  principal  of  them. 

Fair-Head,  or  Fair-Foreland,  the  moft  north  eaftern  cape 
of  all  Ireland,  forms  one  fide  of  the  bay  of  Ballycaftle,  as 
Kean-Bane,  or  the  white  cape  much  lower,  does  the  other. 
Enifton-Head  in  the  county  of  Donnegal.  Cape-Horn,  and 
Telen-Head,  corrupted  from  St.  Helen's- Head  in  the  fame 
county.  Slime-Head,  or  Slin-Head,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way.  Loop-Head,  or  Cape-Laine,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon.  Capc-Dorfes,  the  moft  S.  W.  cape  of  Ireland, 
in  the  Dorfes  ifland,  between  the  bays  of  Xilmare  and  Bantry. 
Mi  (Ten-Head,  the  Notium  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
Cape-Courcey,  or  the  old  head  of  Kinfale.     Ardmore-Head- 
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forming  the  eaftfide  of  the  bay  of  Younghall.  Arklow-Head, 
Wicklow-Head,  Bray-Head  near  Dublin,  and  Heath-Head, 
which  forms  the  north  fide  of  Dublin  harbour.  St.  John's 
Foreland,  a  low  cape  in  the  county  of  Down  j  with  many 
others. 

Lafos.]  In  Ireland  are  innumerable  lakes  or  loughs,  (as 
they  are  there  called)  more  in  number  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  country  of  the  fame  extent  in  the  world ;  and  they 
abound  more  in  the  province  of  Ullter  and  Connaught,  than 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  in  two  kinds,  according  to  the  compafs  of  ground  they 
cover.  Firft,  the  fmaller  fort,  under  which  are  compre- 
hended all  thofe  whofe  extent  is  difcoverable  to  the  naked  eye 
at  one  time.  Secondly,  thofe  of  a  larger  kind,  over  which 
the  naked  eye  cannot  command  a  profpeel  at  once.  Of  thefe 
lakes  we  fhall  mention  only  a  few  :  and  firft  of  the  fmaller 
lakes.  In  the  county  of  Down,  Lough-Rin,  Lough-Dinny, 
and  Lough-Kernan,  the  latter  remarkable  for  being  the  fcene 
of  a  maffacre  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In  the  county  of  Welt- 
Meath,  Lough-Leign,  Lough-Direvrah,  Lough-Feile, 
Lough-Iron,  Lough-Inniel,  Lough-Drin,  having  trouts  in 
it  of  an  emetic  quality,  and  Lough  Banean-Annagh.  In  the 
county  of  Eaft-Meath,  Lough-Ramor  ;  in  the  county  of  Ca- 
van,  Lough-Silline;  in  the  county  of  Donnegal,  Lough-Fin, 
and  Lough-Derg  ;  in  an  ifland  of  which  the  fuperftitious  pur- 
gatory of  St.  Patrick  is  yet  to  be  fecn.  It  would  be  endlefs 
to  write  the  names  of  all  the  lakes  of  this  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  even  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
But  of  all  the  lakes  under  this  denomination,  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable to  omit  Lough-Lene,  in  the  barony  of  Maguniby 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  on  account  of  the  many  fingular 
beauties  in  it.  It  is  about  fix  Englifh  miles  in  length,  and 
near  half  as  much  broad  at  a  medium  ;  and  is  interfperfed 
with  a  variety  of  beautiful  iflands,  many  of  them  rich  in 
herbage,  and  well  inhabited.  Eagles  .and  ofpreys  are  here  in 
great  numbers,  and  groves  of  the  arbutus,  (as  they  alfo  are  on 
the  rocky  parts  about  the  lakes)  which  moft  part  of  the  year 
bears  a  fcarlet  fruit  like  the  ftrawberry,  blofToms,  leaves,  and 
berries,  green  or  yellow,  according  to  their  different  ftages  of 
approach  to  ripenefs.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Cane- 
apple;  and  by  Hadrianus  Junius,  from  Pliny,  Unedo ;  be- 
caufe  the  tafte  of  it  is  fo  unpleafant,  that  it  is  expedient  only 
to  eat  one  at  a  time.  The  trunks  of  thefe  trees  are  frequently 
four  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  or  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  nine  or  ten  yards,  often  more,  in  height  :  and, 
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we  are  told,  they  cut  them  down  as  the  chief  fuel  to  melt 
and  refine  the  filver  and  lead  ore  difcovered  near  the  caftle  of 
Rofs,  which  lies  in  the  peninfula  in  this  lake.  In  fhort,  the 
beauties  of  it  are  not  to  be  defcribed,  nor  feen  without  rapture. 
The  fecond  or  larger  kind  of  lakes  may  be  properly  ranked 
under  two  denominations ;,  namely,  firft,  frefh  water  lakes, 
which  have  no  accefs  of  the  tide,  or  mixture  of  the  fea ;  and, 
fecondly,  fait  lakes,  into  which  the  tide  flows  twice  every  day, 
and  may  more  properly  be  called  inlets  of  the  fea,  than  lakes, 
though  they  have  univerfally  obtained  the  latter  name.  Of 
the  frefh  water  lakes,  which  have  no  accefs  of  the  tide,  or 
mixture  of  fea-water,  Lough-Erne,  and  Lough-Neagh,  are 
by  much  the  largeft  in  Ireland.  Lough-Erne  is  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  upper  and  lower,  which  are  feparated  by 
a  contraction  of  the  waters  into  the  compafs  of  a  confider- 
able  river  for  fome  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Ennifkillen ;  after  which, 
enlarging  itfelf,  it  forms  the  Lower  Lough.  This  lough  in 
in  both  branches  takes  its  courfe  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  country  of  Fermanagh,  from  the  S.  E.  point  to  theN.  W. 
dividing  it  almofl  into  two  equal  parts,  and  may  be  reckoned, 
in  length  full  twenty-three  Irifh  miles,  though  of  an  unequal 
breadth.  It  is  diverfified  with  numerous  fruitful  pleafantiflands, 
to  the  number  (as  is  computed)  of  four  hundred,  moftof  them 
well  wooded,  and  feveral  of  them  inhabited  by  hufbandmen,  and 
others  covered  with  cattle.  It  abounds  likewife  with  a  great 
variety  of  fifh  ;  fuch  as  huge  pike,  large  bream,  roach,  eels, 
and  trout ;  fome  of  the  lair  of  an  exceffive  fize.  But  it  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  falmon,  which  are  caught  in  great 
draughts  by  nets,  in  the  river  which  flows  out  of  the  Lough, 
the  fifhing  of  which  is  valued  at  500 1.  a  year.  Were  there  any 
trade  of  confcquence  in  this  part  of  Ireland  to  deferve  encou- 
ragement, the  importance  of  this  lake  might  be  made  much 
more  confiderable  than  it  is,  it  affording,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  fea,  a  free  navigation,  commodious  for  all  the  inland 
counties  of  the  north-weft  of  Ulfter,  and  having  the  towns  of 
Ballyfhannon,  Belleck,  Ennifkillen,  and  Belturbet,  fituated 
upon  it,  or  on  the  branches  leading  into,  or  ifluing  from  it. 
As  things  are  circumftanced,  thefe  places  might,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  be  made  rich  by  the  linnen  ^manufacture. 
Ennifkillen  might  be  a  chief  mart  for  it,  the  foil  and  flats  about 
it  being  very  convenient  for  bleach-yards  ;  and  the  water  of 
the  lake  having  hereabout  a  particular  foftnefs  and  flimynefs, 
that  bleaches  linen  much  fooner  than  can  be  done  by  other 
waters.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  happy  national  fpirit, 
for  carrying  on  this  manufacture,  and  Qther  ufeful  branches 
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of  trade,  will,   in  time,  exert  itfelf  properly  along  this  lake, 
as  is  already  done  in  other  places. 

Lough-Neagh  is  fomething  of  an  oval  figure,  however  in- 
dented on  every  fide.  It  is  efteemed  to  be  the  largeft  lake 
in  Ireland,  Lough-£rne  not  equalling  it  in  its  area  ;  and 
though  the  latter  be  more  diverfified  with  numerous  iflands 
and  woods,  yet,  confidered  as  a  piece  of  water,  it  is  inferior 
to  this  :  neither  is  any  frefh  water  lake  in  Britain  equal  to  it, 
and  perhaps  few  in  Europe  exceed  it,  thofe  of  Lagado  and 
Onega  in  Mufcovy  and  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland  excepted  ; 
it  being  eftimated  to  be  twenty  Englifh  miles  long  from  the 
north-weft  point  to  the  fouth-eaft,  near  fifteen  miles  of  the 
fame  meafure  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-eaft,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  broad  at  a  medium,  overfpreading  neurone  hun- 
dred thoufand  acres  of  land.  Within  thefe  dimenfions  is  not 
reckoned  a  fmaller  lake,  called  Lough-Beg,  or  the  Little- 
lake,  joined  to  the  north-weft  end  of  it  by  a  narrow  channel, 
being  near  four  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad.  Lough- 
Neagh  communicates  its  benefits  to  five  feveral  counties : 
namely,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  and 
.Down,  the  later  of  which  it  only  toucheth  by^afmall  point  on 
the  fouth-eaft  fide.  It  is  fed  by  fix  confiderab'e  rivers,  four 
of  leflcr  note,  and  feveral  brooks ;  yet  has  but  one  narrow 
outlet  to  difcharge  this  great  flux  of  water  at  Toom,  firft  into. 
Lough-Beg,  and  from  thence  through  the  Lower-Ban  into 
the  Deucalidonian  fea  ;  which,  not  affording  a  fufficient  vent, 
occafions  Lough-Neagh,  in  the  winter  feafon,  to  rifs  eight 
or  ten  feet  above  its  level  in  fummer,  overflowing  the  low 
grounds  on  its  coaft,  and  thereby  annually  wafhing  away,  and 
gaining  upon  the  high  grounds.  In  addition  to  this  miichief, 
the  mud  and  fand  continually  rife  at  Toom,  and  choak  up 
the  narrow  paffage:  and  the  eel -wares  on  the  Lower-Ban  and 
at  Toom  are  every  year  raifed  and  enlarged ;  (o  that  the  lands 
adjoining  the  lake  muft  fufFer  more  confiderably,  if  fome  me- 
thod be  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  by  opening  the  narrow  paflage 
at  Toom,  removing  the  eel-wares  near  it,  fixing  them  below 
the  falls  at  Portna,  and  by  blowing  up  or  quarrying  the  rocks 
at  the  fharps  near  that  place,  to  give  a  deeper  and  better  vent 
to  the  waters.  If  the  Lower-Ban  could  be  cleared  of  the 
impediments,  (which  may  be  worthy  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
commiflioners  of  the  inland  navigation)  and  a  way  laid  open 
for  vefTels  from  Colereign  into  Lough-Neagh,  and  from  thence 
through  the  new  canal  to  Newry,  and  Carlingford-Bay,  it 
\yould  not  only  promote  the  trade  of  the  feveral  counties  bor- 
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Bering  on  the  river,  lake,  and  canal,  but  would  be  of  general 
emolument  to  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom. 

This  lake  is  remarkable  for  two  properties:  firft,  for  a 
healing'[property  j  by  which  perfons,  who  have  bathed  in  it  for 
evils,  ulcers,  and  running  fores,  have  in  eight  days  been  per- 
fectly cured,  and  their  fores  dried  up.  Secondly,  for  petrify- 
ing wood,  of  which  indifputable  evidence  hath  been  given  not 
long  fince  to  the  phyfico-hiftorical  fociety  erected  in  Dublin, 
by  a  gentleman,  who  exhibited  a  variety  of  large  and  fair  fpe- 
cimens  of  wood  and  (tone  contiguous  found  in  the  lake,  and 
in  the  foil  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  it,  fo  clear  and  dif- 
tinct,  that  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  nature  of 
either.  The  petrifying  virtue  however  doth  not  feem  to  re- 
fide  peculiarly  in  the  water  of  the  Lough,  but  rather  to  be 
owing  to  certain  mineral  exhalations  common  both  to  the 
Water,  and  to  the  foil,  and  in  fome  particular  fpots  only. 

On  the  mores  of  this  lake  have  been  found  a  variety  of 
beautiful  pebbles,  cryftals,  cornelians,  mochoas,  agats,  and 
other  precious  ftones. 

The  lake  alfo  abounds  with  fifh  of  various  kinds  in  innu- 
merable quantities,  and  of  large  fizes.  It  is  remarked  for  two 
forts  of  trouts  ;  one  called  theDologhan,  which  is  faid  to  be 
peculiar  to  it,  being  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
which  laft  fize  it  never  exceeds,  and  always  fpawns  in  the 
river  fupplying  the  Lough.  The  other  kind  is  called  the 
Bodach  ;  in  Englifh,  the  Churl  ;  fome  of  which  have  been 
taken  that  were  thirty  pounds  weight.  It  fpecifically  differs 
from  the  falmon  trout ;  firft,  in  fize  ;  fecondly,  in  colour ; 
the  head  and  back  of  it  being  greenifh,  inclining  to  a  iky 
colour ;  thirdly,  the  back  fin  is  variegated  with  many  black 
fpots;  fourthly,  the  tail  forked  3  and,  fifthly,  the  flefii  of  it 
is  of  a  deep  red,  and  of  a  good  relifh.  It  affords  another  un- 
common fifh  called  by  the  Irifh  the  Pollan  or  frefh- water 
herring,  and  by  the  Englifh  the  fliad,  or  mother  of  herrings; 
which  is  fcaled  and  fhaped  like  a  herring,  is  of  a  lighter  blue 
on  the  back,  and 'the  head  of  it  is  fmaller  and  fharper  than 
that  of  a  common  herring.  It  was  for  a  time  fuppofed  to  be 
£  peculiar  inhabitant  of  this  lake  ;  but  it  is  now  known,  that 
the  fame  kind  of  fifh  is  in  Lough-Erne,  though  not  in  fo 
great  plenty;  that  there  are  fome  of  them  in  the  rivers  Severn 
and  Thames,  and  one  was  taken  in  the  Liffy  near  Dublin, 
feveral  years  ago.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  fifh  in  this  lake, 
for  any  thing  known,  peculiar  to  it,  called  the  frefh-water 
whiting,  in  ihape  exactly  refembling  a  fea-whiting,  but  lefs 
in  fize,  and  a  very  ordinary,  foft,  infipid  food. 

N  4  In 
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In  the  river  Shannon  are  four  confiderable  pieces  of  wateft 
which  have  obtained  the  name  of  lakes,  though  more  properly 
they  are  only  the  outfpreading  of  that  river  over  the  low  lands 
adjoining  to  it.  Firft,  Lough-Boffin,  about  three  miles 
broad,  and  more  long,  which  is  a  boundary  between  part  of 
the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  part  of  the  countv  of  Rofcommon. 
Second,  Lough-Ree,  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  of  un- 
equal breadth,  diflerminating  the  county  of  Rofcommon  from, 
the  counties  of  Longford,  and  Weftmeath,  in  which  lie  many 
imall  iflands,  but  none  of  them  of  any  fame  except  Jnifbofin, 
or  the  ifland  of  the  White-Cow,  and  that  only  for  an  abbey- 
founded  in  it  in  the  fifth  century.  Third,  Lough-Derghart, 
about  fixteen  miles  long,  though,  like  Lough-Ree,  of  unequal 
breadth,  lying  equidiilant  between  Banaghir  and  Limerick, 
and  feparating  part  of  the  counties  of  Galvvay  and  Clare  from 
a  part  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  in  which  alfo  are  feverai 
little  iflands  of  no  note.  Fourth,  another  namelefs  Lough, 
Well  of  Limerick,  which  fwells  about  eight  or  nine  miles 
into  the  cc.inty  of  Clare,  filled  alfo  with  iflands. 

Of  fuch  lakes,  as  may  more  properly  be  called  inlets  of  the 
fea  than  Jakes,  there  are  feverai  in  Ireland.  Firft,  Lough-Foyle, 
a  large  oval  lake,  about  fourteen  miles  long,  and  from  fix  to 
to  eight  miles  broad,  into  which  the  fea  flows  by  a  narrow 
channel,  not  much  more  than  a  mile  over.  On  the  river 
Foyle,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  lake,  ftands  the  city  of 
Londonderry,  remarkable  for  the  fiege  it  fuftained  againft 
king  James's  army  in  the  year  1689.  Ptolemy  calls  this  lake 
the  Agita ;  which  Cambden  miftakes  for,  fecondly,  Lough- 
Swilly,  fpreading  from  the  northern  fea  into  the  land,  for 
about  eighteen  miles,  and  dividing  the  baronies  ofKilmacre- 
nan  and  Enifowen  in  the  county  of  Donnegal.  Third, 
Lough-Cornb,  from  the  fouth  end  of  which  a  river  iilues, 
called  Galvia  or  Galiva  in  the  annals  of  Donnegal,  which 
wafhes  Gal  way,  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  that  name.  Fourth, 
Lough-Cuan,  now  called  the  lake  of  Strangford,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  which,  for  the  moil  part,  is  a  boundary 
between  the  barony  of  Ardes  and  the  reft  of  that  country. 
The  extent,  from  Newtown  in  the  north  to  Strangford  in 
the  fouth,  is  about  thirteen  Irifh  miles  or  better  ;  and  if  it  be 
taken  from  its  firft  entrance  at  Anguifh  rocks,  it  may  be 
reckoned  upwards  of  a  league  more,  in  fome  places  it  is  three, 
in  fome  four,  and  in  others  upwards  of  four  miles  broad  j  and 
the  tide  flows  to  Newtown,  at  the  remoteft  north  end  of  it. 
The  iflands  in  it  are  numerous,  yet  probably  not  two  hun- 
dred and  fixty,  as  it  is  reported  by  Dr.  Boat.    By  an  achiai 
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furvey  it  appears,  that  there  are  difperfed  up  and  down  in  it 
fifty-four  iflands,  fmal]  and  great,  known  by  particular  names, 
and  others  namelefs.  On  the  fide  of  it,  near  thecoaft  of  the 
barony  of  Dufferin,  is  a  group  of  fmall  iflands,  called  the  Scat- 
terick  Iflands,  fome  of  which  are  noted  for  fattening  and  reftor- 
ing  diftempered  horfes :  fome  of  them  are  flocked  with  rabbits; 
fome  have  a  great  refort  of  fwans  to  them,  (which  circumftance 
gives  name  to  four  of  them)  and  of  various  other  fowl,  fuch  as 
wild  geefe,  great  flights  of  barnacles,  fweet  and  well-flavoured 
duck,  goldheads,  widgeon,  teel,  and  four  or  five  forts  of  divers. 
A  greatand  profitable  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  thofe  iflands, 
and  on  the  flat  ftoney  coafts  furrounding  the  lake,  by  burning 
of  fea-weed  into  kelp,  which  employs  upwards  of  three  hundred 
hands,  and  brings  in  a  confiderable  profit  to  the  proprietors 
yearly.  The  foregoing  are  the  moft  confiderable  lakes  that 
occur  in  Ireland  :  were  thofe  of  every  fort  to  be  mentioned, 
it  would  exceed  all  compafs. 

Bays  and  harbours.']  Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world 
abounds  more  in  fair,  fpacious,  and  commodious  harbours, 
than  Ireland,  and  yet  no  country  to  which  lefs  benefit  arifes 
from  trade  than  this,  occafioned  by  fome  circumftances  too 
delicate  to  be  infifted  on  j  yet  this  much  may  be  faid,  that  it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  mother-country,  if 
this  were  rich  and  flourifhing  ;  becaufe  its  wealth  would  al- 
ways center  here.  We  fiiall  then  do  little  more  than  point 
but  the  bays  and  harbours  ufeful  to  trade  in  this  kingdom, 
and  leave  it  to  others  to  make  the  application  of  their  benefits 
and  ufes. 

Waterford  haven  runs  between  Leinfter  and  Munfter,  be- 
ing bounded  by  the  barony  of  Sheilburn  in  the  county  of 
Wexford  on  the  weft,  and  the  barony  of  Gualtire  in  the 
county  of  Waterford  on  the  eaft ;  and  the  mouth  of  which  is 
formed  by  Hook-point  on  one  fide,  and  the  main-land  of  the 
county  of  Waterford  on  the  other.  It  extends  almoft  in  a 
ftrait  line  near  eight  miles,  from  fouth  to  north,  all  the  way 
deep  and  clear,  and  but  little  incumbered  with  rocks  or 
fands,  and  is  defended  by  Duncannon  fort  on  the  eaft  fide, 
which  commands  the  harbour.  Having  pafTed  Duncannon 
fort  about  a  league,  the  haven  divides  itfelf  into  two  arms  ; 
(hat  to  the  weft  leads  to  the  city  of  Waterford,  and  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Suir  ;  and  the  other  leads  to  Rofs,  which 
is  here  called  the  river  of  Rofs,  being  below  the  junction  of 
the  Barrow  and  the  Noer.  Both  thefe  arms  are  capable  of 
receiving  fhips  of  large  burden. 

Carl  ing  ford 
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Carlingford  haven,  lying  between  the  counties  of  Louth 
and  Down,  is  a  fair  large  bay,  about  four  miles  long  and 
near  as  many  broad ;  at  the  entrance  very  deep,  fo  as  the 
largeft  mips  may  anchor  in  it,  and  defended  from  all  winds 
by  the  highlands  and  mountains  on  every  fide;  but  the  mouth 
of  it  is  dangerous,  being  full  of  rocks,  between  which  the 
pafiages  are  narrow ;  and  this,  together  with  the  want  of 
trade,  caufes  a  fmall  refort  of  (hipping  to  it. 

Strangford  haven  is  more  unfafe  at  the  entrance  than  that 
of  Carlingford,  cauled  not  only  by  the  rocks  and  fhoals,  but 
by  the  exceflive  rapidity  of  the  water. 

But  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus  is  as  fafe  and  fpacious  as  any 
in  Ireland,  fome  few  in  the  weft  excepted.  The  entrance 
into  it  is  bold,  being  about  five  miles  wide,  and  having  a 
depth  of  water  from  twenty  to  twelve  fathom,  which  grows 
gradually  fhallower  till  you  advance  oppofite  to  the  town  of 
Carrickfergus,  where  it  is  from  five  to  eight  fathom  deep,  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  It  grows  narrower  by  degrees  for 
feveral  leagues,  from  the  mouth  to  the  bridge  of  Bclfaft, 
where  it  is  not  more  than  three  fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  if  fo 
much;  at  £ull  fea,.  not  above  eight  or  nine  fathom  deep;  and 
at  low  water,  not  above  a  foot,  except  in  frefhes,  when  it  is 
fomething  deeper.  From  this  fhallownefs,  Carmoyl-Pool  is 
ufed  as  the  harbour  for  fnips  trading  to  Belfaft,  in  which 
twenty  velfels  may  ride  afloat  at  low  water,  though  within  a 
cable's  length  barks  lie  round  them  dry;  and  from  thence  fmall 
fhips  fail  up,  at  high  water  to  the  quay  at  Belfaft.  In  this 
bay  are  but  few  fhoals  or  rocks,  except  a  reef  of  black  rocks 
running  out  into  the  fea,  for  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  north  fide  of  it,  called  the  Briggs ;  and  except  fome  foul 
ground,  and  a  dangerous  funk  rock  on  the  county  of  Down 
fide,  lying  between  the  Copland  iflands  and  Donaghadee, 
called  the  Deputy-Rock.  There  is  alfo,  a  little  fouth-weft  of 
Carrickfergus,  one  fhoal,  on  which  lies  three  fathom  water, 
at  ebb-tide,  in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  Some  kelp  is  burnt 
on  the  north  fide  of  this  bay,  but  nothing  like  the  quantities 
provided  in  Strangford  lake,  and  about  it.  This  bay  will  be 
always  memorable  for  the  landing  of  duke  Schomberg,  who 
anchored  in  Groom's-port  bay,  near  Bangor,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  Auguft,  iixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  being  fent  by 
kihg  William,  of  ever  glorious  memory,  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  Proteftants  in  Ireland;  and  for  the  landing  of  the  king 
himfelf  near  Carrickfergus,  on  the  fourteenth  of  June,  Iix- 
teen hundred  and  ninety. 

Lough- 
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Louo-h-Foyle,  and  Lough-Swilly,  are  mentioned  before, 
under  the  title  of  lakes.  Before  the  mouth  of  the  firft  of 
thefe  loughs,  lies  a  great  fand,  called  the  Tuns,  which  proves 
but  little  incommodious  to  failors,  becaufe,  between  it  and 
the  weft  fide  of  the  land,  is  a  fair,  broad,  and  deep  channel, 
where,  at  all  times,  may  be  found  fourteen  or  fifteen  fathom 
water,  and  in  the  mouth  itfelf  eight  or  ten  fathom.  On  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  lough  are  very  great  fands,  from  one  end  to 
the  other;  and  on  the  weft,  fome  fmall  fands  or  (helves,  which 
are  no  way  inconvenient,  as  between  them  runneth  a  broad 
channel,  in  moir  parts  three  or  four  fathoms  deep ;  and  in  that 
arm,  whereon  Londonderry  ftands,  it  is  yet  deeper,  in  fome 
places  not  lefs  than  ten  or  twilve  fathom ;  and  before  the  town, 
four  or  five  fathom ;  fo  that  this  is  a  commodious  harbour. 

Lough-Swilly  is  a  fair  large  harbour,  defended  from  all 
winds,  and  capable  of  containing  a  thoufand  large  veffels;  yet 
is  little  frequented. 

Ship-haven  lies  to  the  weft  of  Lough-Swilly,  about  five  or 
fix  miles,  and,  though  a  fair  large  harbour,  has  little  refort. 

Killybeg's  harbour  lies  on  the  weft  of  the  county  of  Don- 
rjegal,  fpacious  enough  to  contain  a  great  fleet.  It  has  a  large 
and  bold  opening  to  the  fea  on  the  fouth,  and  is  fecured  within 
by  ihe  lheker  of  high  lands  furrounding  it;  fo  that  fhips  of 
the  greateft  burden  can  make  it  at  any  time  of  the  tide;  and, 
when  entered,  are  fecured  from  the  moft  violent  hurricanes; 
and  it  has  a  depth  of  water  of  five,  fix,  feven,  and  eight  fathom, 
or  more. 

Donnegal  haven  lies  about  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  eaft  of 
Killvbegs;  and,  in  the  entrance,  is  much  incumbered  with 
fhelves,  fands,  and  rocks;  fo  that  great  circumfpec~tion  muft 
be  ufed  in  paffing  in  or  out  of  it  with  fafety. 

Galway  haven,  feated  in  the  weft  of  Connaught,  is,  at  the 
entrance  of  it,  from  the  weftern  ocean,  namely,  from  Slime- 
Head  in  the  north,  to  Loope-Head,  called  alfo  Cape-Lean, 
in  the  fouth,  (which  are  the  proper  boundaries  of  it)  an  ex- 
tenfion  of  upwards  of  fifty  miles,  and  it  is  not  much  lefs  in  the 
length,  iln  the  mouth  of  it  lie  three  iflands,  called  the  South 
iflands  of  Arran,  which  form  three  channels  for  paffing  up  the 
bay;  which  iflands  are  called,  in  certain  letters  patent  of  the 
thircy-firft  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Aranmore,  Infhimany,  and 
Infharry.  One  of  thefe  channels  pafTeth  between  the  main 
land  of  the  barony  of  Moycullen  and  Aramore,  and  is  called 
the  North  Sound;  the  fecond,  running  between  Aramore  and 
infhimany,  is  moft  in  ufe,  and  commonly  called  St.  Gregory's 
Sound;  by  which  Sound's  name  that  ifland  hath  been  alfo 
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called  ;  and  the  third  lies  between  the  main  land  of  the  barony 
of  Corcumore,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  Infharry,  and  is 
commonly  called  the  South  Sound.  Another  channel  runs 
between  Infhimany  and  Infharry,  which,  not  being  fafely 
pafiable  for  fands  and  fhelves,  is  therefore  named  the  P'alfe 
Sound.  The  whole  north  fide  of  this  bay  is  very  foul  with 
fands  and  rocks,  fo  that  it  is  hot  fafe  to  approach  the  fhore 
nearer  than  two  miles ;  at  the  end  of  which  ledge  of  fands  and 
rocks,  and  in  the  innermoft  part  of  the  bay,  lies  a  little 
ifland,  called  Innis-Kerrigh,  in  Englifh,  Mutton-Ifland,  at 
the  eaft  end  whereof  a  (hip  may  anchor  in  five  or  fix  fathom 
water;  but  from  thence  northward  to  Galway,  which  is  near 
two  miles,  none  but  fmall  vefTels  and  barks  can  fail,  the  town 
Sanding  not  upon  the  bay  itfelf,  but  on  a  broad  water  like  a 
river,  ifluing  out  of  Lough-Corrib.  The  advantage  of  this 
bay  affords  a  confiderable  trade  to  the  town's-men. 

The  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  from  Cape-Head,  or  Loop- 
Head,  to  Kerry-Point,  is  about  nine  miles;  and,  from  thence 
to  the  city  of  Limerick,  fifty;  during  all  which  eourfe,  the 
river  is  looked  upon  as  the  haven  of  Limerick;  to  the  walls  of 
which  city,  vefTels  of  great  burthen  may  go  up,  without  meet- 
ing foul  places,  rocks,  or  fands,  in  the  way,  or  any  thing 
elfe,  but  many  little  iflands,  which  areeafily  avoided.  From 
the  happy  fituation  of  this  place,  it  formerly  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tenfive  fnare  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  was  reckoned  the 
principal  mart  of  the  province  of  Munfter;  but  now  both  Cork 
and  Watcrford  exceed  it  in  that  particular. 

Smerwick,  or  St,  Marvwick  haven,  in  the  barony  of  Cor- 
kaguiny,  and  county  of  Kerry,  is  a  fmall,  but  clean  and  well 
inelofed  harbour,  where  a  body  of  Spaniards  landed,  and  for- 
tified it  in  fifteen  hundred  and  feventy-one. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  fame  barony,  lies  a  large  bay, 
called  Dingle-bay,  which  extends  many  miles  into  the  land, 
between  the  forementioned  barony,  and  that  of  Iveragh,  and 
contains  in  it  many  fmall,  but  good  havens,  as  Ventry-bay, 
and  a  little  eaft  of  it,  Dingle  Icouch-bay,  before  the  mouth 
of  which  lies  a  rock,  called  The  Cow,  which  may  be  failed 
about  without  danger,  being  always  above  water,  except  during 
fpfing  tides. 

Kilmare-bay  forms  a  divifion  between  the  baronies  of  Dun- 
keron  on  the  north,  and  Glaneroughty  on  the  fouth,  both  in 
the  county  of  Kerry;  and  (hoots  feveral  miles  into  the  land, 
being  throughout  clean  ground,  and  free  from  rocks  and  fands, 
except  in  very  few  places :  this  is  as  often  called  Kilmare- 
river,  as  a  bay. 

Bantry- 
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Bantry-bay  divides  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork,  and  is 
©f  a  large  extent,  both  in  breadth  and  length,  rivalling  Kil- 
mare-bay  in  thofe  particulars,  as  well  as  in  fafety  and  anchor- 
age.    In  this  bay,  not  very  far  from  the  mouth  of  it,  lies  the 
ifland  of  Beer-haven,  between  which  and  the  main  land  is  a 
fair  found,  which  ferves  for  a  good  and  fafe  port,  and  is  there- 
fore called  Beer-haven.     Within  the  mouth  of  this  found  lie 
fome  rocks,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  at  high  water  over- 
flown,  which  may  be  eafily  avoided;  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  found,  as  you  furround  the  ifland,  there  are  two  great 
rocks  juft  in  the  mouth  of  it,  between  which  mips  may  fafely 
pafs,  as  alio  between  them  and  the  land  on   either  fide.     At 
the  upper  end  of  this  bay  is  another  ifland  called  Whiddy, 
near  three  miles  long,   between  which  and  the  main  land, 
beino-  the  uttermoft  extent  of  the  bay  of  Bantry,  is  good  clean 
anchorage  from  three  to  fix  fathom.     Ships  may  enter  this 
found  in  two  places,  on  both  fides  of  the  iflands.     The  fouth 
entrance  is  foul,  rocky,  and  dangerous ;  but  the  north  entrance 
affords  room  and  depth  enough  in  eight  or  nine  fathom,  and 
nothing  to  hurt,  except  a  row  of  rocks  a  fmall  mufket-fhot 
from  the  more  ;  which,  being  covered  at  high  water,  do  not 
appear  but  at  half  ebb.     Oppofite  to  this  ifland  is  the  haven  of 
Langref,  in  which  is  every  where  fafe  anchorage,  and  good 
ground,  except  on  the  right  hand,  clofe  to  the  mouth,  where 
are  fome  foul  grounds,  which  are  dry  at  the  ebb  of  the  fpring- 
tides.     This  bay  of  Bantry  is  rendered  famous  by  a  naval  en- 
gagement between  the  Englifh  and  French  fleets,  in  the  year 
fixteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

Dunmanus-bay  is  feparated  from  Bantry-bay  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  which  terminates  at  Mintrovallv-point.  This 
bay  is  wide  and  long,  though  not  equal  in  either  refpecl:  to 
thofe  of  Kilmare  and  Bantry;  but  it  is  a  commodious  road, 
and  has  good  anchorage  every  where.  The  land,  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  this  bay,  ftretcheth  out  far  into  the  fea,  the  uttermoft 
part  whereof  is  Miffen-Head,  being  the  fouthernmoft  cape  of., 
all  the  main  land  of  Ireland,  Cape  Clear  lying  out  further 
fouth -eaft,  being  in  an  ifland. 

Baltimore-bay  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the  three  imme- 
diately before-mentioned  bays,  though  not  ftretching  into  the 
land  as  they  do;  but  forming  rather  the  figure  of  an  half- moon. 
In  this  large  bay  lies  Crook-haven,  Soul-haven,  and  feveral 
others.  Some  writers  have  contracted  the  bounds  of  Baltimore- 
bay,  by  making  Dunaihad  the  entrance  to  the  eaft,  and  Dun- 
along,  in  the  ifland  of  Inifnirkan,  to  the  weft;  while  others 
extend  the  bay  from  Dunafhad  to  Miffen-Head. 

The 
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The  entrance  into  Gaftle-haven  is  very  narrow,  being  not 
half  a  mile  over,  formed  by  Skiddy's  ifland  on  the  eaft,  and 
Horfe  ifland  on  the  weft;  but  it  is  a  fafe,  deep  channel,  and 
has  good  anchorage  oppofite  to  the  town  of  Caftle-Haven, 
which  lies  on  the  weft  fhore. 

The  haven  of  Glandore,  though  fmall,  is  good,  with  a  fuf" 
ficient  depth  of  water,  and  defended  from  all  winds. 

The  haven  of  Kinfale  is  one  of  the  moft  commodious  and 
heft  harbours  in  the  kingdom,  well  fheltered  from  the  winds, 
and  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort,  called  Charles-Fort,  from  king 
Charles  II.  in  whofe  reign  it  was  erected. 

Cork-haven  is  alfo  a  fafe  and  commodious  harbour,  narrow 
at  the  entrance,  but  deep  and  fafe,  and  fheltered  within  from 
all  winds,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cork ;  for  a  defence  whereof 
againft  foreign  enemies,  two  forts  are  now  erected. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  unbarred  havens  in  Ireland  Of 
the  barred  havens  and  thofe  of  leiler  note,  we  fhall  do  little 
more  than  mention  their  names. 

Wexford,  Wicklow,  Dublin,  which  laft  harbour  hath 
been  much  amended  by  the  execution  of  the  ftatute  of  the  fixth 
of  queen  Anne,  chap,  the  twentieth,  called  the  Ballaft  Act. 
Drogheda,  Dundalk,  Dundrum,  dangerous  in  the  outer 
bay,  but  fecure  in  the  inner.  Killough,  Ardglafs,  Old-Fleet, 
Donaghadee,  Glenarn,  Ballycaftle,  much  improved  by  par- 
liamentary encouragement.  Colerain,  or  Ban-Haven,  being 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bann.  St.  Hellens,  corrupted  into 
Telleli,  Mac-Sway's-Bay,  Ballyfhannon,  Sligoe,  Moy, 
Roundftone-Bray,  Tralee,  Yonghall,  and  Dungarvon.  Be- 
fides  many  other  bays  and  roads,  where,  in  cafe  of  neceffity, 
fhips  may  find  relief. 

Rivers.]  As  Ireland  abounds  in  lakes  and  bays,  fo  alfo  it 
is  adorned  with  feveral  confiderable  rivers,  many  of  them 
navigable  a  good  way  into  the  land,  much  to  the  emolument 
of  the  inland  traffic,  and  which  may  probably  be  made  in  time 
more  commodious  by  joining  fome  of  them  together  by  na\i- 
gable  canals ;  to  the  affecting  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  great 
encouragement  by  acls  of  parliament.  We  fhall  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  principal  of  thofe  rivers. 

The  Barrow,  the  Noer,  and  the  Suir,  have  their  fo  irees 
from  different  branches  of  the  fame  mountain;  namely,  Slieu- 
Bloom,  out  of  which  the  Barrow  rifes  in  the  barony  of  Tene- 
hinch,  and  Queen's  county,  and  taking  a  northerly  courfe, 
it  pafTes  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Mount melick,  and  then 
vifits  Portarlington  ;  won  after  which  it  turns  to  the  fouth, 

and 
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and  wafhes  Mon  after  even,  Athy,  Carlow,  Leighlin-bridge, 
and  before  it  arrives  at  Rofs,  is  joined  by  the  Noer,  from 
whence  they  both  continue  a  foutherly  courfe  under  the  name 
of  the  river  of  Rofs  ;  fouth  of  which,  being  increafed  by  the 
Suir,  they  all  three  are  loft  in  the  fea  at  Hook-Point,  being 
at  the  mouth  of  the  haven  of  Waterford. 

The  Noer  rifes  out  of  a  branch  of  the  fame  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, called  here  (as  it  is  faid)"Beinn-Duffe,  i.  e.  the  Black- 
Pinnacle,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary;  ana  taking  a  fouth-eaft 
courfe  by  Kilkenny,  Thomas-Town,  and  Lnnifteog,  unites 
with  the  Barrow  above  a  mile  north  of  Rofs. 
,  The  Suir  rifes  out  of  the  fame  branch  of  Slieu-Bloom  called 
Beinn-Duffe,  and  making  firft  a  S.  E.  and  then  a  foutherly 
courfe  for  upwards  of  forty  miles,  till  it  approaches  near  the 
county  of  Waterford,  it  takes  a  fudden  turn  to  the  north 
for  about  four  miles;  after  which  it  keeps  on  an  eafterly  courfe 
till  it  unites  with  the  Noer  and  Barrow  eaftward  of  Water- 
ford; running  in  its  whole  courfe  by  the  towns  of  Thurle, 
Camel,  Clonmell,  Carrick,  and  Waterford. 

The  Black- Water,  called  anciently  Naimn,  and  Abhan- 
more,  i.  e.  the  Great-River,  and  fometimes  the  Broad- 
Water,  rifes  out  of  the  mountain  of  Slieu  Logher,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry;  from  whence  being  fwelled  by  many 
ftreams,  it  takes  firft  a  foutherly  courfe,  and  then  eaftward  by 
Mallo,  Fermoy,  and  Lifmore,  to  Cappoquin,  where  it  takes  a 
fudden  turn  to  the  fouth,  and  keeps  that  courfe  till  it  falls  into 
the  bay  of  Younghal.  Veflels  of  confiderable  burthen  may 
fail  up  to  Cappoquin  (where  it  is  above  twelve  feet  deep  at 
low  water)  and  flat  boats  much  higher.  There  are  feverrl 
other  rivers  in  Ireland,  called  the  Black-Water,  as  one  which 
falls  into  the  Boyne  at  Navan  in  the  county  of  Meath ;  ano- 
ther in  the  county  of  Longford,  which  falls  into  the  Shannon 
north  of  Lanes-Borough,  and  another  in  the  county  of  Wex- 
ford, which  is  loft  in  the  fea  at  Bannow-Bay. 

The  river  Bann,  famous  for  a  pearl  flfhery,  but  much  more 
for  that  of  falmon,  takes  its  rife  from  the  bofom  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Upper-Iveach  in  the  county  of  Down,  being  the  nor- 
thern ridge  of  the  mountains  of  Mourne  :  from  whence  it 
.flows  northward  to  Ban-Bridge,  where  it  makes  a  good  ap- 
pearance ;  thence  turns  to  N.  N,  W.  and,  after  a  courfe  of 
about  thirty  miles,  falls  into  Lough-Neagh  near  the  Bann- 
foot  ferry,  in  the  county  of  Armagh;  then  finding  its  way 
through  the  Lough,  it  iiTuesj  again  from  the  north  end  of  it, 
and  bending  its  courfe  northerly,  divides  the  counties  of  An- 
trim 
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trim  and  Londonderry,  and  having  wafiied  Colerain,  falls  in- 
to the  Tea  a  little  north-weft  of  it. 

The  Lee,  called  alfo  the  Lagi,  and  in  Latin  Luvius,  rifeg 
out  of  a  lake  in  the  barony  of  Muikerry,  and  county  of  Cork, 
marked  in  moft  maps  by  the  name  of  Lough-Allin,  and  in 
others  Lough-Lua,  which  feems  to  give  it  the  name  of  Lee; 
and  taking  an  eafterly  courfe  for  about  twenty-fix  miles,  is 
enlarged  by  many  other  rivers  and  rivulets  till  at  length  it 
embraceth  the  city  of  Cork,  below  which  it  is  loft  in  the  fea. 

The  LifFy  or  Annaliffy,  is  not  remarkable  for  any  thing 
elfe  but  for  having  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  feated  on 
its  banks.  It  rifes  from  the  mountains  near  the  Seven  Churches 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  making  a  circling  courfe 
through  that  county,  and  the  counties  ofKildare  and  Dublin, 
lofes  itfelf  in  the  Irifti  fea  below  the  city  of  Dublin. 

The  Boyne  is  a  much  more  confiderable  river  than  the 
LifFy,  and  rifes  not  far  from  Clanbullage  in  the  King's  county, 
and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Drogheda. 

There  are  many  other  confiderable  rivers  in  this  kingdom, 
which  (hall  be  pafled  over  unmentioned  to  have  more  words 
to  fpare  on  the  Shannon,  the  nobleft  and  largeft  of  them  all  : 
it  rifes  out  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  called  Slieu-Nerin,  in  the 
barony  of  Drumahair  and  county  of  Leitrim,  where  it  foon 
forms  a  confiderable  lough  called  Lough-Alleyn,  which  is 
ufually  taken  for  the  fource  of  it.  A  journey  from  its  rife  to 
its  mouth  would  complete  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Irifh  miles,  from  Limerick  alone  to  the  fea  being  near  fifty. 
It  divides  the  kingdom,  as  it  were,  into  two  peninfula's, 
and  is  a  boundary  between  the  province  of  Connaught  and 
thofe  of  Leinfter,  Ulfter,  and  Munfter,  unlefs  the  county  of 
Clare  be  reckoned  a  part  of  Munfter,  as  it  fometimes  is. 
In  its  courfe  it  receives  numbers  of  large  and  fmall  rivers, 
which  fwell  and  enlarge  it,  and  pay  a  tribute  to  its  glory  j 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Buelle  or  Boyle,  and  the  Sick 
in  the  county  of  Rofcommon ;  the  Camlin  and  Sharroge  in  the 
county  of  Longford ;  the  Inny,  in  the  county  of  Weftmeath; 
the  two  rivers  Brofnagh  in  the  King's  county ;  the  Mage,  Deel, 
Smirlagh,  Feale,  Gaily,  Cafiiin,  and  Bruck,  on  the  Limerick 
and  Kerry  fide ;  and  the  Fergus  or  Forgio  on  the  Clare  fide, 
befides  innumerable  fmaller  rivers.  The  banks  of  the  Shannon 
are  adorned  with  feveral  towns  of  confequence,  not  to  reckon  plea- 
fantfeats;  asKillaloe,abifhop'sfee, Banaghir,  Carrick,  James- 
Town,  Newtown,  Forbes,  Lanefborough,  Athlone,  and  Lime- 
rick j  together  with  villages  of  leffer  account  innumerable.  It  is 

remarkable 
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together  with  Villages  of Ieffer  account  innumerable.     It  is  re- 
markable alfo  for  feveral  overfpreadings  of  its  waters,  called 
loughs,  in  which    are  many  pleafant  and  profitable  iflands ; 
and   thefe   are   Lough-Alleyn,    Lough-Boffin,    Lough-Ree, 
Lough -Cerghart,  and  one  in  the  county  of  Ciare  -y  al!  which 
abound  with  fifh  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  pike  grows  to 
an  immenfe  fize.     But  with  all  the  advantages  and   beauties 
of  this  river,  it  has  one  great  defect;  namely,  a  ridge  of  rocks 
fouth  of  Killaloe,  fpreading  quite  acrofs  it,  which    caufcs  a 
cataract  or  water-fall,  and  ftops  all  navigation  further  up, 
though  othervvife   fo  wide   and  deep,  that  with  a  few  helps  it 
would  be  navigable  almoft  to  its  fource,  not  only  for  boats, 
but  for  barks  of  reafonable  burthen.     The  lord    Stafford,  in 
the  time  of  his  government,  formed  a  deft  in  to  remove  this 
let,  by  caufing   a  new  channel  to  be  cut  for  a  fmall  way  to 
avoid  the  rock :  to  which  end  he  fent  fome  (kilful  furveyors 
to  take  a   view  of  the  river,  and  the  parts  adjoining,  and  to 
examine  diligently  whether  the  attempt  were  feafible  or  not  ; 
Who  made  their  report,  that  it  was  practicable,  and  might  be 
effected  for  feven  or  eight  thoufand  pounds  ;  but  his  misfortunes 
enfuing,  put  an   end  to  fo  commendable  and  good   a  work. 
Another  defign  was  laid  to  make  this  river  navigable  from  the 
kay  of  Limerick  to  Carrickdrumruft  in  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
by  an  act  of  parliament  paffed  in  the  fecond  year  of  king 
George  I.  by  which  four  perfons  named  in  the  a£t,  and  their 
nominees,  were  authorifed,  at  their  own  expence,  to  proceed 
on  this  defireable  project ;  and,  for  a  recompence,  were  im- 
powered  to  receive,  for  ever,  two- pence  for  every  hundred 
weight  of  goods,  and  three-pence  for  each  paffenger,  for  every 
ten  miles,  that  fhould  pafs  or  be  conveyed  up  or  down  the 
river:    but,    notwithstanding  this  encouragement,    whether 
through  inability  or  want  of  courage  in  the  perfons  impowcred, 
or  from  fome  other  caufe,  not  the  leaft  ftep  hath  been  taken 
to  carry  011  fo  neceffary  a  work.     The  commiffioncrs  of  the 
inland    navigation  have   for  fome  time  been   employed   not 
only  to  rri  .ke  this  rivei  navigable,  but  to  give  to  it,  by  cuts, 
c;  -  als,  and  fluices,  a  communication  with  fome  other  rivers 
of   this   kingdoms    which    purpoles    are   at  length    nearly 
efrec"! 

Manufactures  and  Traffic.']  The  difcouragements  laid  on 
Ireland  by  the  a<St  of  navigation,  and  other  laws  made,  in 
I  d.         fo  many,   that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 

t.         ■•-iv,  ,u!d  fiourifh  fo  much  in  trade,  as  its  natural 

fit       >on,  ide  1   coafts,    its  rivers,    bays,    and   harbours 

commodious  for  navigation,  would  feem  to  promife.     And 
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thefe  impediments  will  continue  till  the  people  of  England 
fhall  think  it  their  true  intereft  to  admit  Ireland  into  a  fuller 
participation  of  trade ;  which  one  time  or  other  will  be  the 
cafe,  not  only  as  it  will  produce  an  increafe  of  taxes,  which 
riches  can  afford,  but  as  the  wealth  of  this  country  muft  in 
the  event,  as  it  now  does  for  the  mod  part,  center  in  the 
capital  of  that  kingdom  ;  of  which  a  hint  has  been  given  be- 
fore. The  chief  exports  of  Ireland  confift  of  linen-cloth  and 
yarn,  lawns  and  cambrics,  which  are  fully  manufactured,  and 
exported  to  a  confiderable  advantage,  the  Englifh  laws  giving 
great  encouragements  to  this  branch  of  trade  ;  which,  in 
reality,  with  a  few  exceptions,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  fource  of 
whatever  wealth  is  in  Ireland.  To  thefe  exports  may  be  added 
wool  and  bay  yarn,  exported  to  England  only ;  beef,  pork, 
green  hides,  fome  tann'd  leather,  calf-fkins  dried,  tallow, 
butter,  candles,  cheefe,  ox  and  cow-horns,  ox-hair,  horfe- 
hair,  lead  in  no  great  proportion,  copper-ore,  herrings, 
dried  fifh,  rabbit-fkins,  and  fur,  otter-fkins,  goat-fkins,  fal- 
ffion,  and  a  few  other  particulars.  Writers  even  of  yefterday 
report,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  export  from  thence  of 
pipe-ftaves,  and  that  the  country  is  not  yet  fufficiently  cleared 
of  woods  ;  the  contrary  of  which  is  well  known,  for  there  is 
a  great  fcarcity  of  timber  in  Ireland  for  common  ufes ;  and 
what  is  necefTary  for  building,  &c.  is  imported  from  abroad, 
Many  of  the  iron  works  there  have  been  fufrered  to  go  into  dif- 
ufe  for  want  of  wood  to  fupply  them  ;  and  fuch  as  continue 
are  chiefly  fed  by  timber  fearched  for  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  in  bogs,  or  morafly  grounds,  where  they  have  lair* 
for  immemorial  ages.  It  has  been  obferved  before,  that 
wool  and  bav  yarn  are  allowed  to  be  exported  into  England, 
and  into  no  other  parts  ;  and  yet  from  a  thirft  after  gain,  all 
hazards  are  run  to  fend  them  by  fteaith  into  other  countries, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Englifh  woollen  trade,  which 
the  .everities  of  repeated  laws  cannot  prevent.  Thefe  laws 
have  driven  not  only  the  wool,  but  many  of  the  mofl  expert 
manufacturers,  into  France,  where  they  have  met  with  great 
encouragement ;  and  the  woollen  trade  is  brought  to  fuch  a 
condition  there,  that  they  are  abie  to  underfell  the  Britifh  in 
foreign  markets ;  and,  perhaps,  the  moft  effectual  way  to 
recover  this  valuable  branch  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies, 
would  be  to  reftore  the  woollen  manufacture  to  Ireland,  at 
leaft  in  the  coarfe  branches  of  it,  and  to  make  it  the  intereft 
of  the  people  to  employ  their  wool  and  hands  at  home. 

Perfons,  habits,,  genius,  and  tempers.']     If  the  characters  of 
the  native  Iriih  be  taken  from  any  modern  writers,  it  would 

lead 
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lead  the  reader  aftray  ;  for  they  reprefent  them  much  in  the 
fame  light  as  Strabo,  Pomponious,  Mela,  Solinus,  and  other 
ancients  have  done,  without  making  any  allowance  for  the 
reformation  and  civility  of  manners,  introduced  from  time 
to  time  among  them  by  their  intercourfe  with  the  iinglifh. 
The  ancient  planters  of  Ireland  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
come  from  different  quarters  of  the  wojld,  and  at  different 
periods  ;  for  which  reafon,  it  would  not  be  improper  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  the  inhabitants  on  the  weftern  coaft,  and 
thoie  on  the  northern  and  eaftern.  The  former  are  fuppofed 
to  be  a  colony  from  Spain,  as  being  the  oppofite  continent 
to  them.  Thefe  generally  refemble  the  Spaniards  in  their 
perfons  ;  being  tall  and  flender,  finely  limbed,  with  grave 
and  fedate  countenances,  having  long  eye-brows,  and  lank 
dark  hair.  The  natives  on  the  northern  and  eaftern  coafts, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  there  from  Britain,  and  pro- 
bably into  Britain  from  Gaul,  are  of  a  different  compofurej 
being  of  a  fquat  fet  ftature,  with  fhort  broad  faces,  thick  lips, 
hollow  eyes,  and  nofes  cocked  up,  and  feem  to  be  a  diftinct 
people  from  the  weftern  Irifh.  The  curious  may  carry  thefe 
remarks  further.  Doubtlefs,  a  long  intercourfe,  and  various 
mixtures  of  the  natives  by  marriages,  have  much  worn  out 
thefe  diftinclions,  of  which,  nevertheiefs,  there  feem  to  be 
yet  vifible  remains.  To  fpeak  in  general,  they  arp  a  ftrong- 
bodied  people,  nimble,  active,  of  great  foftnefs  and  pliancy 
in  their  limbs,  (occafioned  probably  by  the  great  moifture 
and  temperament  of  the  air)  bold,  naughty,  quick-witted, 
cunning,  hofpitable,  credulous,  vain-glorious,  full  of  re- 
fentment,  and  violent  in  all  their  afi-e&ions. 

The  ancient  habit  of  the  Iriiii  was  a  frize  cloak,  with  a 
fringed  or  magged  border,  and  their  under  garment  a  doublet 
and  clofe  breeches  called  trowfers.  The  women  wore  a 
mantle  over  a  long  gown  ;  and  both  men  and  women  a  kind 
of  fhoe  without  a  heel,  made  of  half-tanned  leather,  called  a 
brogue.  Now  all  forts  of  people  have  conformed  to  the  En- 
gliih  drefs,  except  in  the  brogue,  which  the  common  people; 
yet  ufe. 

They  are  reproached  for  want  of  genius ;  and  fome  have 
gone  fo  far,  as  to  call  them  a  nation  of  blunderers  ;  but  thefe 
afperiions  are  in  the  months  only  of  a  few  ignorant  people  ; 
for  Ireland  hath  produced  fome  men  of  as  great  learning,  and 
of  as  elevated  a  genius,  as  any  nation  in  Europe  can  boaft  of; 
of  whom  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  Dr.  James  Ufher  of 
the  laft,  and  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  of  the  prelent  century.  Their 
bravery  and  military  (kill  cannot  be  difputed  j  and  we  fee,  at 
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this  day,  generals  of  that  nation  in  efteem  in  moll  of  the  ar- 
mies in  Europe.  The  natives  of  Ireland  in  the  French  fer- 
vice  have  often  fignalized  themfelves,  of  which  the  action  a£ 
Cremona  in  Italy  is  a  memorable  inftance.  When  prince 
Eugene  had  pofTefTed  himfelfof  that  city  by  furprize,  and  taken 
Viljeioy,  the  French  general,  prifoner  in  his  bed,  the  prince 
was  driven  out  of  the  town  by  the  Irim  battalions  then  in  the 
French  fervice,  headed  by  their  general  Mahony.  And,  it  is 
fa;d,  that  at  Fontenoy,  the  Irim  troops  in  the  French  fervice 
reftored  their  battle  when  their  principals  were  ready  to  give 
way.  It  would  be  well  if  as  much  could  be  faid  for  their  tem- 
per as  ror  their  genius  and  bravery. 

Language.]  The  irim  and  Britifh  or  Welch  language,  are 
much  the  fame  in  their  ftructure,  and  differ  principally  by  the 
intermixture  of  other  languages  with  them  from  time  to  time, 
by  which  they  have  been  more  or  lefs  refined  or  polifhed,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  pronunciation,  whereof  thoufands  of  in- 
ftanccs  might  be  given,  which  would  be  little  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  the  reader,  fince  the  Irifh  language  is  in  a  manner  loft, 
or,  at  lealt,  underftood  by  very  few.  Let  it  fufnee  therefore 
to  give  a  fpecimen  of  this  language  in  the  Pater-nofter,  or 
Lord's  prayer  :  viz.  "  Ar  Nathair  a  taar  Reamh:  Naomthar 
haincn  \  Tigeadh  do  rioghachd  :  Deantor  dothoilaran  talamh, 
mar  do  nithear  ar  neamh.  Ar  naran  lao  tham  hail  tabhair 
dhuinn  niu.  Agus  maith  dhuinn  dhifiaca,  mar  mhaitmidne 
dar  hfeitheamhnaibh  fein.  Agus  na  leig  finn  accathuhadh, 
achd  Saor  inn  6  olc.  Oir  is  Jeachd  fein  an  Rioghachd,  ar>us 
an  cumhecbd,  agus  an  ghloir  go  norruighe.    Amen." 

Religion.]  The  religion  eftablifbed  in  Ireland,  is  the  fame 
as  in  England,  both  in  doctrine  and  difciplinc,  and  no  dif- 
ference between  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  each.  The  canons 
indeed  of  both  churches  do  not  exactly  agree ;  though  they 
had  the  fame  air  and  fpirit,  yet  formeily  they  differed  in  a  few 
articles,  which  we  looked  upon  as  inclining  to  Calvinifm  ;  to 
reform  which,  it  was  eftablifiied  in  a  convocation  convened 
in  Ireland  in  1635,  that  fome  of  the  canons  fhould  be  {elected 
or  i  jf  the  Englifii  book  of  canons,  and  fuch  others  added,  as 
fhould  be  judged  agreeable  to  the  genius  and  polity  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  cnurch  is  under  four  archbifhops  ;  namely,  Ar- 
m  ghv,  who  is  the  primate  of  all  Ireland;  Dublin,  (to  which 
Glendalogh  has  been  united  ever  fince  the  reign  of  king 
John  ;)  Cafhell  (to  which  Emly  was  united  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment 1568  ;)  and  Tuam,  (to  which  Encchdune  was  united 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  Mayo  ia  the  fifteenth,  and  Kil- 
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femora,  which  was  annexed  to  Tuam  upon  the  reftoration 
of  king;  Charles  the  Second,  and  hath  gone  with  it  ever  fince, 
till  lately  that  it  is  transferred  to  Clonfert,  and  Ardagh  in  its 
room  difunited  from  Bilmore,  and  carried  over  to  this  archie- 
pifcopal  fee.)  Under  the  vilitation  of  thefe  four  archbifhops 
are  nineteen  bifhops  ;  namely,  under  Armagh,  Meath,  (to 
which  Clonmacnois  was  united  about  the  year  1598)  Clogher, 
Down,  (to  which  Connor  was  united  by  the  pope  in  1452) 
Kilmore,  (to  which  Ardagh  was  united  in  166:,  but  now 
lately  transferred  to  Tuam)  Dromore,  Raphoe  and  Deny. 
Under  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Offory,  and  Fern;, 
to  which  Leiglin  has  been  annexed  ever  fince  the  year  1600. 
Under  the  archbifhop  of  Cafhell,  Limerick  (to  which  Artfret 
and  Aghadoe,  were  united  in  1663,)  Waterford,  (which 
was  united  to  Lifmore  in  1 363,  by  the  pope,  and  confirmed 
by  king  Edward  the  Third,)  Cork,  (unite  to  Rofs)  Cloyen 
and  Killaloe.  Under  the  archbifhop  of  Tuam,  Elphin,  Clon- 
fert, (to  which  Kilmacduach,  and  lately  Kilfenora,  are 
united)  and  Killala,  to  which  Achonry  was  united  in  1607, 
and  hath  continued  fo  ever  fince.  Thefe  feveral  prelates  have 
their  deans  and  other  dignitaries  to  affift  them  with  their  coun- 
fel,  except  Meath,  which  hath  neither  dean  nor  chapter,  ca*- 
thedral,  nor  ceconomy  ;  but  the  archdeacon  is  the  head  of- 
ficer of  the  diocefe,  the  affairs  of  which  are  tranfacted  by  a 
jynod,  in  the  nature  of  a  chapter,  who  have  a  common-feal, 
which  is  annually  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  body  by 
the  vote  of  the  majority.  This  is  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  as  eftablifhed  by  law. 

There  are  feveral  other  religions  profefTed  in  Ireland, 
though  none  but  the  foregoing  are  upon  the  foot  of  an  efta*- 
bliihment,  but  fubfift  by  toleration  and  connivance  ;  as  prcA 
byterians,  anabaptifts,  quakers,  &c.  and  above  all,  that  moft 
dangerous  religion  of  the  papifts,  who  will  not  fubmit  to  the 
king's  fupremacy  even  in  temporals,  but  place  the  fame  in  a 
foreign  jurifdiclion.  They  have  their  bifhops  and  other  dig-* 
nitaries,  like  the  eftablifhed  church  :  but  neither  they,  nor 
the  inferior  clergy  of  that  communion,  have  any  other  reve- 
nues than  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  poor  difciples, 
whom  they  govern  with  an  abfolute  fway. 

Umverjtty.]  The  only  univerfity  in  Ireland  is  that  of 
Dublin,  confiding  of  one  college  under  the  title  of,  The  Col- 
lege of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  near  Dublin,  founded 
by  the  moft  ferene  queen  Eiizabeth  ;  in  which  a  power  is  re- 
ferved  of  obtaining  all  degrees  of  batchelors,  matters,  and 
do&orss  in  all  arts  and  [acuities.     It  at  tirft,  by  the  charter, 
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confifted  of  a  provoft,  three  fellows  in  the  name  of  mor? ,  and 
three  fcholars  in  the  name  of  more.  At  prefent  it  coniifts  of 
a  provoft,  (even  fenior,  thirteen  junior  fellows,  and  feventy 
fcholars  of  the  houfe,  who  have  fome  maintenance  upon  the 
foundation;  and  the  whole  number  educated  in  it  are  about 
fi/e  hundred.  The  firft  ftone  of  it  was  laid  on  the  thirteenth 
of  March,  1591  ;  and  on  the  ninth  of  January,  1593,  the 
firft  ftudents  were  admitted  into  it.  It  was  erected  on  the 
fite  of  the  diflblved  Auguftinian  monaftery  of  Ail  Saints  in 
the  luburbs  of  Dublin,  which  had  been  granted  by  king 
Henry  V  II.  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  that  city,  and  by 
them  transferred  to  this  ufe.  i  he  buildings'of  this  college, 
in  its  firft  {late,  were  narrow  and  mean ;  but  fmce  have  been 
greatly  enlarged,  both  in  compafs  and  magnificence.  The 
original  conflitution  of  it  hath  been  much  changed  fmce  its 
foundation,  by  a  new  charter  granted  in  1637,  and  another 
fet  of  ftatutes.  By  the  firft  charter,  the  fellows  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  college  in  feven  years  after  they  commenced  m af- 
ters of  arts  ;  by  the  fecond  charter  they  were  made  tenants 
for  life  in  their  fellowships,  if  they  thought  proper.  The 
•firft  provides,  that  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  fellowfhip  or  fcholar- 
fhip,  the  place  mall  be  filled  up  by  an  election,  within  two 
months  after  the  vacancy  ;  and  the  election  was  placed  in  a 
majority  of  the  fellows  :  by  the  new  charter  it  was  ordered, 
that  upon  the  vacancy  of  a  fenior  fellowfhip,  the  fame  fhall 
be  fupplied  within  three  days  after  the  vacancy  made  known, 
by  a  majority  of  equal  number  of  the  furviving  fenior  fellows,, 
together  with  the  provoft;  and,  upon  a  vacancv  of  a  junior 
,fellowfhip  or  fcholarfhip,  that  the  fame  be  filled  by  the  pro- 
voft and  fenior  fellows,  or  the  major  part  of  thcrn,  together 
with  the  provoft,  on  the  Monday  after  Trinity  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  vacancv.  By  the  firft  conflitution,  the  number  of 
fellows  were  only  feven,  and  they  of  equal  authority,  without 
diftinclion,  into  fenior  and  junior.  By  the  new  charter,  the 
number  of  fellows  was  enlarged,  and  diftinguiihed  into  feven 
feniors  and  nine  juniors,  (which  numbers  has  been  fmce  aug- 
mented) and  the  number  of  fcholars  was  enlarged  to  feventy. 
The  mortmain  licence,  which,  by  the  firft  charter,  was  four 
hundred  pound  a  year,  was  enlarged  to  fix  hundred  pound. 
And  the  vifitors,  appointed  by  tne  firft  charter,  were  the 
chancellor,  or  his  vice-chancellor,  the  archbilhop  of  Dublin, 
the  bifhop  of  Meath,  the  vice-treafurer,  treafurer  at  war,  the 
chief-juftice  of  the  King's-bench,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  all  for  the  time  being,  or  the  major  part  of  them.  By 
the  new  charter,  the  vifitors  were  reftrained  to  the  chancellor 
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or  his  vice-chancellor,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin.  Out 
of  this  univerfity  have  proceeded  numbers  of  men,  from  time 
to  time,  of  great  learning  and  abilities,  to  enumerate  whom 
is  not  within  the  prefent  defign. 

Schools.]  There  are  in  Ireland  feveral  free-fchools  erecled 
for  the  education  of  youth,  and  endowed  both  by  public  and 
private  munificence,  which  fhall  be  only  hi  general  hinted  at; 
for  a  minute  detail  of  their  numbers  and  foundations  would 
not  be  of  any  confiderable  ufe.  King  James  I.  endowed  a 
free-fchool  in  each  of  the  fix  efcheated  counties  of  Ul&er, 
with  lands  of  confiderable  value  ;  namely,  in  the  counties  of 
Armagh,  Tyrone,  Donnegal,  Londonderry,  Cavan  and 
Fermanagh.  The  firft  duke  of  Ormond  erected  and  endowed 
a  fchool  at  Kilkenny,  with  a  good  fchool-houfe  and  habitation 
for  the  mafter  and  fcholars,  and  a  rent-charge  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pound  a  year  for  the  maintenance  thereof,  together 
with  a  fmall  portion  of  land.  Erafmus  Smyth,  efq.  endowed 
the  fchool  of  Tipperary  with  one  hundred  marks  annually, 
befides  a  houfe  and  garden,  and  a  fmall  parcel  of  land;  and 
feveral  other  places  in  the  kingdom  have  tailed  of  the  fruits 
of  his  munificence.  The  ftatute  of  twelve  Elizabeth  provides, 
that  there  fhould  be  a  free-fchool  erected  in  every  diocefe  in 
Ireland ;  the  fchool-mafters  to  be  Englifhmen,  or  of  the 
Englifh  birth  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  nomination  to  them  all  was 
lodged  in  the  chief  governor,  except  thofe  of  Armagh,  Dub- 
lin, Meath,  and  Kildare,  which  was  veiled  in  the  refpeevtive 
prelates  of  thofe  fees. 

The  wifdom  of  man  could  not  contrive  a  more  effectual 
method  for  the  inftruclion  of  the  poor  popifh  natives  of  Ireland 
in  the  principles  of  real  Chriftianity,  and  for  the  inuring  them 
to  induftry,  labour,  and  obedience  to  their  fovereign,  than  the 
inftitution  of  the  incorporated  fociety  for  promoting  Englifh 
proteftant  working  fchools.  The  firft  rife  of  this  fcheme 
was  efFecfed  from  fmall  and  inconfiderable  beginnings.  In  the 
year  1717,  Dr.  Henry  Maule,  bifhop  of  Meath,  being  then 
only  a  beneficed  clergyman,  promoted  a  private  fociety  in 
Dublin  for  the  encouragement  of  Englifh  proteftant  charity- 
fchools  for  teaching  poor  ehildren  to  read  and  write,  and  in- 
ftrueling  them  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue.  Many 
good  clergymen  and  laymen  joined  in  the  defign,  whofe  fub- 
fcriptions  were  only  half  a  crown  a  quarter  :  they  had  anniver- 
fary  fermons,  fome  of  which  were  printed  and  fpread  abroad j 
and  by  their  influence  manv  charity-fchools  were  erecled  in 
town  and  country.  In  1730  a  propofal  was  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Mauie,  then  bi&op  of  Cloyne,  aflifted  by  Mr.  Dawibn,  cu- 
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rate  of  St.  Michan's  parifh,  intitled,  An  humble  propofal  fotf 
obtaining  his  majefty's  royal  charter  to  incorporate  a  fociety 
for  promoting  Chriftian  knowledge  amongft  the  poor  natives 
of  Ireland  What  gave  a  foundation  to  this  propofal  was* 
the  otfervations  made  on  the  great  fuccefs  of  a  legally  eftabl idl- 
ed charter  for  promoting  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ;  and  that 
Scotland  had  grafted  on  the  fame  model,  and  obtained  a 
charter  to  enable  them  to  receive  two  thoufand  pound  a  year 
in  landj  and  money  to  any  fum,  for  promoting  the  like  defign. 
This  propofal  made  its  way  into  the  court  of  St.  James's,  by 
the  means  of  the  late  marquis  of  Montandre,  mafler  of  the 
ordnance  in  Ireland,  and  was  well  relifhed  by  his  majePy. 
The  fame  year  many  bifliops  and  gentlemen  of  diftiixStion 
met  at  the  lord-primate  Boulter's  houfe,  to  concert  means  for 
forwarding  a  petition  to  the  king  upon  the  occafion  ;  which 
was  then  drawn  up,  and  a  few  days  after  figned  in  the  Parlia- 
ment-houfe,  and  was  laid  before  his  majefty,  and  gracioufly 
received  :  in  purfuance  of  which,  a  charter  was  pafled  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  October,  1 733,  which  was  opened  with, 
folemnity  in  the  council-chamber  on  the  fixth  of  February 
following.  The  duke  of  Dorfet,  then  lord -lieutenant,  was 
elected  prefident,  and  the  lord-primate  Boulter  vice-prefident 
and  treafurer.  A  fubfeription  was  immediately  fet  on  foot, 
to  which  the  late  earl  of  Kildare  contributed  five  hundred 
pound,  and  hath  fince  bequeathed  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
pound  to  the  fociety  for  encouraging  the  fchooi  at  CavUe-Der- 
mot,  and  for  erecting  two  other  fchools,  one  at  Strangford, 
and  the  other  at  Manooth  ;  and  many  others  at  the  fame  time 
contributed  lefTer  fums.  Though  the  lord-primate  was  not 
the  firft  contriver  of  this  inftitution,  yet  he  was  the  main  in- 
ftrument  in  forwarding  fo  good  a  work,  which  he  lived  to  fee 
carried  into  execution  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  He  paid  all 
the  fees  for  paffing  the  charter  through  the  feveral  offices, 
fubferibed  twenty-three  pound  a  year,  and  afterwards  paid 
upwards  of  four  hundred  pound  towards  the  building  of  a 
working-fchool  on  the  lands  of  Santry  near  Dublin.  The 
fociety  were  often  obliged  to  his  grace  for  their  neceflary  fup- 
port,  who,  to  his  annual  and  occafional  benefactions,  fre- 
quently added  that  of  being  their  conftant  refource  upon  all 
emergencies,  by  anfwering  the  draughts  made  on  him  as 
treafurer,  when  he  had  no  cam  of  the  fociety's  in  his  hands, 
which  amounted  to  confiderable  fums.  So  that  though  his 
grace  cannot  be  called  the  father  of  this  infant,  yet  with 
truth  he  may  be  affirmed  to  be  the  indulgent  nurfe  and  fupport 
of  it  while  he  lived  j  and  it  was  unhappy  for  the  fociety,  that 
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he  was  taken  off"  at  a  fhort  warning,  when  he  had  not  the 
power  of  altering  his  will,  which  was  made  before  the  erection 
of  it:  for  undoubtedly  he  would  have  been  a  nobler  benefactor 
to  a  fcheme,  which  in  his  life  time  he  had  fo  much  at  heart. 
His  majefty  contribvited  a  thoufand  pounds  in  hand  and  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  to  fupport  the  defign  ;  and  the  parliament  of 
Ireland,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  created  a  new  fund  in  the  hawkers 
and  pedlars  act,  and  appropriated  the  whole  produce  of  theduties 
ariling  from  thence  to  th  ui'e  of  the  charter,  amounting  to  near 
three  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  By  means  of  thole  encourage- 
ments, together  with  the  feveral  large  benefactions  both  from 
England  and  Ireland,  and  fomeeven  from  the  Weft-Indies,  there 
have  been  thirty-four  fchools  erected  and  filled  with  children, 
who  are  maintained  therein  with  all  neceflaries,  andinftructedin 
the  duties  of  true  religion,  brought  up  to  labour  and  induftry, 
and,  when  fitted  for  it,  are  put  out  apprentices  to  proteftant 
matters  ;  and,  after  their  apprenticeships  are  expired,  a  por- 
tion of  five  pound  is  given  to  him  or  her  who  marries  a  pro- 
teftant with  the  approbation  of  a  committee  of  fifteen,  and  a 
certificate  that  he  or  fhe  have  duly  ferved  out  their  appren- 
ticefhip.  Befides  thefe  thirty-four  fchools,  eight  more  are 
now  building,  and  moft  of  them  fit  to  receive  inhabitants, 
and  three  or  four  intended  to  be  immediately  fet  forward. 
Ada  to  thefe,  a  charter-nurfcry  hired  for  that  ufe  in  Dublin, 
where  children,  lent  up  from  the  country  in  rags,  are  cloath- 
ed,  fed,  and  taught,  and  attended  by  a  mafter,  miftrefs,  and 
nurfe  ;  from  whence  they  are  tranfplanted  to  country  fchools, 
as  occaiion  offers.  There  are  between  eleven  and  twelve  hun- 
dred children  at  prefent  provided  tor  in  thefe  fchools,  befides 
the  numbers  in  the  nurfery;  and  between  feven  and  eight 
hundred  have  been  already  apprenticed. 

Curie/it  it's-"]  An  exemption  from  ferpents,  and  other  veno- 
mous creatures,  may  be  well  efteemed  a  very  uncommon  cu- 
riofity,  and  not  granted  by  God  to  any  other  part  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe,  uniefs  one  may  except  the  iilands  of  Crete, 
now  cylled  Candia,  and  Ebufus  or  Yvica;  which  exemptions 
Solinus,  chap.  17,  and  Pliny,  Lib.  8,  chap.  58,  afcribe  to 
them.  Ireland  has,  indeed,  fpiders  and  neuts,  but  not 
poifonous.  Another  curiofity,  not  much  inferior  to  the  for- 
mer, is  the  credulity  of  numbers  in  Ireland,  and  fome  of 
them  men  of  learning,  who  impute  this  exemption  to  a  miracle 
wrought  by  St.  Patrick  :  whereas  the  before-mentioned  Soli-^ 
nus,  who  lived  fome  centuries  before  St  Patrick,  mentions 
this  property  as  a  matter  well  known  in  his  time. 
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The  Irifli  wolf-dogs,  being  creatures  of  great  ftrength  and 
fize,  and  of  a  fine  fhape,  may  be  ranked  among  the  curiofities 
of  this  country,  which  have  been  efleemed  as  prefents  fit  to 
be  lent  to  kings;  of  which  there  is  an  inftance  in  Sir  Thomas 
2^. owe,  ambaflador  to  the  great-mogul,  who  obtained  large 
favours  from  that  monarch  on  account  of  a  prefent  ,of  thole 
dogs,  which  he  made  in  1615.  There  is  extant,  in  the  Rolls 
Office  of  Ireland,  a  privy-feal  from  king  Henry  Vill.  oltained 
at  the  fuit  of  the  duke  of  Alberkyrkc  of  Spam,  (who  was  of 
the  privy-council  to  Henry  VIII.)  for  the  delivery  of  two 
gos-hawks,  and  four  Irifli  greyhounds,  to  the  Spanifh  mar- 
quis of  DefTaraya  and  his  fon,  and  the  furvivor  of  them, 
yearly  ;  which  (hews  the  value  put  by  foreigners  on  fuch  pre- 
sents. The  gos-hawk  and  ger-falcons  may  be  alfo  mentioned 
under  this  head,  as  they  are  efteemed  the  beft  in  the  world. 
The  ger-falcon,  the  largeft  bird  of  the  falcon  kind,  approach- 
ing the  fize  of  a  vulture,  and  of  the  greateft  ftrength  next 
to  the  eagle.  Belifarius,  an  ancient  writer,  fives  a  full  ac- 
count  of  this  bird  :  "  The  ger-falcons,  (fays  he)  as  they  are 
but  rarely  to  be  met  with,  (>  they  excel  all  other  hawks  in 
beauty.  For,  befides  the  fhape  and  fafhion  of  their  body, 
they  ftand  fo  <?re<St,  and  delight  the  eyes  with  fuch  an  elegant 
compofition  of  their  limbs,  that  they  give  as  it  were  a  gran- 
deur to  the  diverfion  of  hawking.  Their  country  is  the  re- 
moter!: part  of  Germany  verging  to  the  north,  called  Norway: 
they  build  alfo  in  a  ifland  commonly  called  Hirlandia  [Ire- 
land."] And,  after  giving  a  fabulous  account  of  the  excef- 
five  cold  and  barrenefs  of  Ireland,  he  proceeds  thus:  "  The 
merchants,  who  frequent  this  ifland,  import  into  it  a  little 
rye  and  meal,  and  the  cheapen1  wares  of  fmall  account,  which 
they  barter  for  dried  fifli ;  and  they  .bring  thofe  ger-falcon 
hawks  to  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  feathers  of 
which  are  more  white  and  beautiful  than  thofe  of  other  coun- 
tries. For  fuch  as  are  brought  to  us  from  Norway  are  not 
white,  nor  fo  large,  though  we  look  upon  them  to  be  of  a 
better  kind.  Neverthelels  it  is  found  by  experience,  that 
the  ger-falcons  build  their  nefts  only  in  thefe  two  parts  of  the 
world  ;  from  whence  it  happens,  that  naturally  their  flights 
art-  but  dull  and  flow,  and  the  falconers  are  obliged  to  exer- 
cife  on  them  their  fkill  and  ingenuity  ;  fo  that,  by  long  ex- 
ercife  and  cuftom,  they  are  brought  at  length  to  mount  above 
the  higher!  quarry." 

The  moufe-deer  whofe  horns  have  been  often  difcovered 
under  ground  in  bogs,  of  an  immenfe  fize,  and  that  large 
fowl  the  cock  of  the  wood,  equalling  the  peacock  in  fize, 
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are  not  now  to  be  mentioned,  the  fpecies  of  both  being  ex- 
tinct in  Ireland. 

The  tall,  {lender,  round  towers,  built  of  lime  and  ftone, 
and  difperfed  through  various  parts  of  this  kingdom  ;  as  they 
are  matters  of  antiquity,  fo  they  are  purely  matters  of  curi- 
ofity,  the  like  not  being  to  be  found  elfewhere  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 

But  among  all  the  curiofities  of  Ireland,  that  flupendous 
and   furprizing  piece   of  nature's    workmanfliip,    commonly 
called  the  Giant's   Caufeway  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  is  fo 
fingularly  remarkable,  that  perhaps  the  like  is  not  to  be  [een 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     It  is  of  a  triangular  fliape, 
and  extends  from  the  foot  of  a  fteep  hill  into  the  lea,  nobody 
knows  how  far ;  but  at  low-water  the  length  of  it  is  fix  hun- 
dred feet,  or  more,   and  of  a  confiderable  breadth.     It  con- 
fifts  of  many  thoufand  pillars,  triangular  and  fo  on  to  octan- 
gular, moft  of  them  pentagonal  and  hexagonal,  but  all  irre- 
gular, few  of  them  having  their  fides  of  equal  breadth.  Their 
fizes  are  alfo  unequal,  being  from  fixteen  to  twenty-fix,  but 
generally  about  twenty  inches  diameter,  and  the  two  fides  of 
the  fame  pillar  are  feldom  equal   in  breadth ;  yet  the  fide  of 
the   next  contiguous  pillar  is  equally  formed.     Every  pillar 
has  as  many  others  joined  round  it,  as  it  has  fides,  except  the 
outward  ones,  v/hich  fliew  one,  two,  or  three  faces  to  view. 
Some  of  them  are  much  longer  and  higher  than  the  reft,  fome 
fhorter,  and  more  broken,  fome  for  a  pretty  large  fpace  of  an 
equal  heigh,  fo  that  their  tops  make  an  even  and  plain  furface. 
None  of  the  pillars  confift  of  one  entire   ftone,  but  each  co- 
lumn is  made  up  of  feveral  joints  or  pieces,  of  twelve,  fixteen, 
eighteen  inches,  and  fome   even  two  feet  long,  not  jointed 
together  by   flat  furfaces  ;  but  when  one  part  of  the  pillar   is 
fep.irated  from  the  other,  one  piece   is  always  concave,  and 
the  other  convex,  joined  to  each  other  in  a  kind  of  articula- 
tion.    The  vaft  height  of  the  ftr3.it  jointed  pillars,  efpecially 
pf  the  moft  {lender  and  moft  perfect  among  them,  is  amazing; 
fome  being  thirty-two,  others  thirty-fix  feet  high  above  the 
ftrand:  how  far  they  reach  under  ground  is  not  yet  difcovered, 
though  they  have  been  traced  eight  feet  deep,  without  receiv- 
ing fatisfaction  as  to  the  real  depth.     As  to  the  properties  of 
fhefe   pillars,    and  other   particulars  relating   to   them,   the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  chap.  34;  where 
he  will   find  a  more   minute  account  of  them,  and  of  many 
other  curiofities  {landing  eaftward  and  weftward  of  them,  no 
lefs  furprizing  than  thofe  defcribed.     Some  wonderful  things 
fcferibed  to  Ireland  by  Nennius,  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century, 
1  and 
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and  from  him  copied  by  Cambrenfis  and  others,  are  here 
omitted,  becaufe  moil;  of  them,  by  experience,  are  found  to 
be  falfe ;  and  iuch  as  carry  any  truth  in  them,  are  fo  blended 
with  fable,  that  they  are  not  worth  repeating. 

Conjiitut'ion  of  government  J  Since  Ireland  became  fubjeci 
to  the  crown  of  England,  the  conftitution  of  the  government 
there  varies  but  little  from  that  of  the  mother  country.  The- 
kings  of  England  have  always  lent  vice-roys  thither  to  ad- 
minister the  public  affairs  in  their  name,  and  by  their  au- 
thority, who,  in  different  ages,  have,  in  their  letters  patents 
and  cornmiluons  been  ftiled  by  divers  names  ;  as,  Cufros  or 
Keeper,  Judiciary,  Warden,  Procurator,  Senefchal,  Con- 
ftable,  Juftice,  juffices,  Deputy  and  Lieutenant;  all  which 
names  import  the  fame  thing  in  effect ;  namely,  the  admini- 
strator of  the  public  juftice,  and  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  under 
the  authority,  and  by  the  commiffion  of  the  king;  and 
were  like  the  procunfuls  of  the  antient  Romans.  The  juris- 
dictions and  authority  of  thefe  officers  is  ample  and  royal, 
yet  modified  by  the  terms  of  their  commiffions  ;  in  ibme  re- 
ftrained,  and  in  others  enlarged,  according  to  the  king's 
pleafure,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  When  any  chief 
governor  enters  upon  this  honourable  office,  his  letters  patent 
are  publicly  read  in  the  council  chamber  ;  and,  having  taken 
the  ufual  oath  before  the  lord-chancellor,  the  fword,  which 
is  to  be  carried  before  him,  is  delivered  into  his  hands,  and 
he  is  feated  in  the  chair  of  ftate,  attended  by  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, the  members  of  the  privy-council,  the  peers  and  nobles, 
the  king  at  arms,  a  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  other  officers  of 
ftate.  So  that  if  he  be  conlidered  in  regard  to  his  juriicliction 
and  authority,  or  his  train,  attendance  or  fplendor,  there  is 
no  vice-roy  in  Chriftendom  that  comes  nearer  the  grandeur 
and  majefly  of  a  king.  He  has  a  council  compofed  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown;  namely,  the  chancellor,  treafurer, 
(when  in  the  kingdom)  and  fuch  other  of  the  archbifhops, 
earls,  biihops,  barons,  judges,  and  gentlemen,  as  his  ma- 
jefly is  pleafed  to'  appoint.  When  a  chief  governor  dies,  or 
his  place  becomes  vacant  by  furrender  or  departure  out  of 
the  realm  without  licence,  the  chancellor  iffues  writs  to  the 
king's  counfellors,  in  certain  (hires,  to  appear,  and  make  an 
election  of  another,  to  ferve  until  the  king  authorize  one, 
and  he  be  (worn  ;  and  this  is  done  by  virtue  of  a  flatute  made 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  Vlll. 

As  in  England*  fo  in  Ireland,  the  parliament  is  the  fupreme 
court,  which  is  convened  by  the  king's  writ,  and  prorogued 
or  diflblved  at  his  pleaiure;  yet,  during  the  late  reigns,  they 
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have  been  continued  during  the  king's  life ;  which  is  no  dimi- 
nution of  his  prerogative,  fince  his  majefty  can  call  and  dif- 
folve  them  when  he  pleafes.  By  the  ftatute  of  the  tenth  of 
Henry  VII.  chap.  14,  commonly  called  Poyning's  Actj  the 
legiflature  of  Ireland  received  a  confiderable  alteration  :  for 
whereas,  before  that  act,  it  confided  of  the  king,  by  his  re- 
prefentative,  the  chief  governor  or  governors,  for  the  time, 
being,  and  the  lords  and  commons,  it  was  now  provided, 
«*  That  no  parliament  be  holden  for  the  time  to  come  in  Ire- 
land, but  at  fuch  feafon  as  the  king's  lieutenant  and  council 
there  do  firft  certify  the  king,  under  the  great-feal  of  that 
land,  the  caufes  and  confiderations,  and  all  fuch  acts  as  to 
them  feemeth  mould  pafs  in  the  fame  parliament,  and  fuch 
caufes,  conliderations  and  acts  affirmed  by  the  king  and  his 
council  to  be  good  and  expedient  for  that  land  ;  and  his  licence 
thereupon,  as  well  in  affirmation  of  the  faid  caufes  and  acts, 
as  to  fummon  the  faid  parliament  under  his  great-feal  of- 
England,  had  and  obtained  j.  that  done,  a  parliament  to  be  had 
and  holden  after  the  form  and  effect  afore-rehearfed.  And  if 
any  parliament  to  be  holden  in  that  land  hereafter,  contrary 
to  the  form  and  provifion  aforefaid,  it  be  deemed  void  and  of 
none  efFect  in  law."  By  this  act  the  privy-councils  of  the 
two  kingdoms  became  branches  of  the  legiflature  of  Ireland  ; 
which  before  confided  only  of  the  king,  by  his  reprefentative, 
and  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons.  A  ftatute 
made  in  the  third  and  fourth  of  Philip  and  Mary,  explains  and 
enlarges  Poyning's  Act.  For  as,  in  that  act,  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant and  council  were  the  perfons  only  named  to  certify  the 
acts  neceflary  to  be  pafled,  and  the  caufes  and  confiderations  of 
holding  a  parliament,  it  was  doubted,  whether  fuch  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  lord-deputy,  juitice,  or  juftices,  or  other  chief 
governor,  or  governors  and  council,  were  fufficient  within 
the  terms  thereof;  it  was  therefore,  by  the  faid  ftatute  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  declared,  «  That  the  certificate  of  any  of 
the  faid  chief  governors  and  council  fhould  be  fufficient." 
And  it  was  further  provided,  "  That,  after  the  fummons  of 
every  parliament,  and  during  the  feffions,  fuch  chief  governor, 
or  governors  and  council,  may,  under  the  great-ieal,  cer- 
tify all  fuch  other  confiderations,  caufes,  tenors,  prov. lions, 
and  ordinances,  as  they  (hail  think  good  to  be  enacted;  and 
upon  return  thereof,  under  the  great-feal  of  England,  fuch 
and  no  other  fhall  and  may  pafl;  and  be  enacted  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland,  in  cafe  the  fame  be  agreed  and  reiolved  upon 
by  the  three  eftates  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland/5  Now, 
£nce  thefe  acts,  laws  take  their  firft  motion,  either  from  the 
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privy-council  of  Ireland,  or  from  cither  of  the  houfes  of  par- 
liament, but  they  muff  be  certified  over  by  the  council,  and 
upon  their  return,  under  the  great-feal  of  England,  either 
the  lords  or  commons  have  a  negative  to  them.  Parliaments 
thus  conftituted,  make  laws  to  bind  the  kingdom,  and  raife 
taxes  for  the  fupport  of  the  government,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men,  which  are  can- 
toned into  barracks  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  kept 
to  a  conftant  difcipline ;  and  from  this  excellent  nurfery  are 
draughted  into  his  majefty's  fervice,  wherever  his  affairs  re- 
quire it. 

This  parliament  is  conftituted  of  archbiihops,  earls,  vif- 
counts,  bifhops,  and  barons,  as  many  as  the  king  pleafes  to 
create,  (among  whom  are  fome  Roman  catholics,  who  may 
qualify  themfelves  to  fit  when  they  pleafe)  and  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

There  are  alfo  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  four  terms  held 
yearly  for  the  difpatch  of  controversies  between  party  and 
party;  and  four  courts  of  juftice:  namely,  the  Chancery, 
King's-Bench,  Common-pleas,  and  Exchequer.  In  the  firft 
of  which  a  fingle  perfon  prefides  under  the  name  of  the  king's 
high-chancelior,  and  keeper  of  the  great-feal.  In  the  King's- 
Bench,  and  Common-Pleas,  area  chief-juftice  and  two  judges 
in  each  ;  and  in  the  Exchequer,  thetreafurer,  the  chancellor, 
chief-baron,  and  two  barons,  and  in  all  of  them  fubordinate 
officers. 

Here  is  alfo  a  court  of  Exchequer-chamber,  for  correcting 
errors  at  law  in  the  other  courts  ;  in  which  are  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, and  lord-treafurer,  the  vice-treafurers,  with  the  two 
chief-juftices. 

There  are  alfo  judges  of  afKze  and  gaol-delivery,  being 
thofe  of  the  fupreme  courts,  who  travel  twice  a  year  into  the 
feveral  counties  (except  that  of  Dublin)  for  the  trial  of  pri- 
foners  and  fuits  of  nili-prius  between  party  and  party  ;  as 
alfo  a  court  of  admiralty,  which  has  jurifdicfion  in  maritime 
affairs,  and  is  adminiftered  by  commiffion  from  the  admiralty 
of  England.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  fpiritual  courts  ;  as 
the  convocation,  which  ufed  to  be  held  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  parliament ,  but  has  not  been  convened,  I  thinky  fince 
the  year  1709  ;  the  courts  of  prerogative,  where  a  commif- 
fary  judges  of  the  eftates  of  perfons  deceafed,  whether  intef- 
tate,  or  by  will ;  and  in  every  diocefe  a  confiftory  court,  from 
whence  appeals  lie  to  the  fupreme  court  of  prerogative,  and 
from  thence  to  a  court  of  fpecial  delegates  appointed  by  the 
kin*. 

There 
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There  are  alfo  governors  of  counties,  and  jufKces  of  the 
peace,  appointed  by  the  king's  commilfions  through  the 
feveral  counties,  to  preferve  the  peace  where  they  refule, 
whole  power  is  grounded  upon  feveral  ftatutes;  and  high  and 
petty  conftables,  and  other  officers  initituted  for  the  fame 
end.  But  the  chief  officer  of  every  county  is  the  high-fheriff, 
who  was  heretofore  chofen  in  the  county  court  by  the  fuf- 
frages  of  the  people  -3  but  now  is  nominated  by  the  chief 
governor. 

When  to  thefe  we  add  feven  commiffioners  appointed  by 
the  king  to  manage  his  revenue,  and  other  inferior  officers 
for  collecting  and  getting  it  in  ;  together  with  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  cities  and  corporate  towns,  we  may  fee  how  little 
the  conftitution  of  England  and  Ireland  differ. 

Revolutions  and  memorable  events.]  It  is  a  general  opinion, 
that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  colonies  from 
Great-Britain,  which  can  fcarce  admit  of  a  controverfy, 
both  on  account  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Britain  to 
it,  from  whence  the  pafTage  is  eafy  into  Ireland,  as  from 
the  language,  rights  and  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Irilh, 
between  which  and  thofe  of  the  ancient  Britons  there  is 
a  great  analogy.  Tacitus,  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  gives 
the  fame  reafons  why  Britain  was  firft  inhabited  from 
Gaul.  What  gives  a  further  countenance  to  this  opinion  is, 
that  Ireland,  in  antient  times,  was  enumerated  among  the 
Britifh  iflands,  and  reckoned  as  one  of  them,  to  which 
Pliny,  Apuleius,  Diodorus  biculus,  and  Pto'omy,  bear  wit- 
nefs ;  and  the  later  of  thefe  writers  places  feveral  tribes  of 
people  in  Ireland,  who  bore  the  fame  name  with  thofe  in 
Britain.  Thus  the  Brigantes,  Coriondi,  or  Coritani,  and 
Belgse,  are  pointed  out  as  inhabitants  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  people  of  the  fame  names  may  alfo  be  found  in 
Britain. 

The  firft  colony  that  affumed  the  regal  title  in  Ireland, 
were  called  Firbolgs,  Viri  Belgae,  i.  e.  Belgians,  who  are 
with  probabil.ty  fuppofed  to  come  from  Belgs  of  Britain, 
Who  were  inhabitants  of  Somerfetfhire,  Hampshire,  Wilt- 
fhire,  and  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  thofe  Britifh  Belgians  are 
fuppofed  to  come  from  the  Belgae,  a  people  ©f  Gaui.  They 
are  laid  to  have  fettled  in  Ireland,  and  to  have  eftablifbed 
fome  form  of  government  in  the  year  of  the  world  2657, 
which  they  ruled  thirty-feven,  fome  more  probably  fay 
eighty  years,  under  nine  kings. 

The 
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The  Belgians  were  difpoflefled  by  the  Tuath-de-Danan^ 
or  Danonians,  a  people  alfo  from  Britain,  in  the  vear  of  the 
world  2737,  who  governed  Ireland  for  one  hundred  and 
ninety-feven  years,  during  the  reigns  of  nine  monarchs ; 
then  the  great  revolution,  brought  about  by  the  Milefiari  ad- 
venturers, took  effect:  in  the  year  of  the  world  2934. 

It  is  by  all  accounts  agreed,  that  the  Milefian*  came  from 
Spain,  and  having  vanquifhed  the  Danonians,  aflumed  the 
government  which  they  adminifrered  for  the  fpace  of  2187 
years,  during  the  reigns  of  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  kings, 
till  the  year  of  Chrift  11 72,  when  the  Irifh  fubmitted  to 
Henry  II.  king  of  England.  During  this  long  period  feveral 
memorable  events  happened,  which  fhall  be  mentioned  in  as 
Ihort  a  method  as  is  poflible. 

A.  D.  432,  St.  Patrick  preached  the  Gofpel  in  Ireland, 
and  having  converted  moft  part  of  the  nation  to  Chriftianity, 
died  in  493.  Attempts  were  made  thirty  years  before  this  by 
four  holy  men,  Kieran,  Ailbe,  Declan,  and  Ibar,  for  the 
converfion  of  the  Irifh,  and  not  without  confiderable  fuccefs  5 
but  the  bringing  over  the  princes  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
to  the  faith  was  referved  for  St.  Patrick. 

Bede  gives  an  account,  '«  That  in  the  year  684,  Egfred, 
king  of  Northumberland,  fent  an  army  into  Ireland  under 
the  conduct:  of  his  general  Bertfrid,  who  miferably  ravifhed 
that  inoffenfive  nation,  which  had  always  maintained  a  moft 
clofe  and  friendly  interclofe  with  the  Englifh,  not  fparing 
either  churches  or  monafteries,  which  people  had  offered  no 
offence.  The  Irifh  recovered  out  of  their  firft  furprize,  and 
invoking  the  divine  aid,  aflembled  their  forces,  and  defended 
themfelves  fo  well,  that  Bertfrid  was  obliged  to  return  home 
with  difgrace,  and  a  mattered  army."  Hiftorians  are  filent 
as  to  the  caufe  of  this  invafion  ;  but  it  was  probably  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  Iriih  giving  flicker  and  protection  to  Alfred, 
natural  fon  to  king  Oiway,  who  was  father  to  Egfrid,  and 
whom  Ofway  had  made  king  of  Deira  in  his  ov/n  life  time, 
to  the  prejudice  of  Egfrid,  and  fo  feparated  the  kingdoms  of 
Deira  and  Bernicia,  which  before  was  united.  The  Deirians, 
by  the  inftigations  of  Egfrid,  revolted  from  Alfred,  who  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Ireland  for  protection,  and  wait  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  recover  the  kingdom. 

A,  D.  795,  a  more  cruel  enemy  than  Egfrid  invaded 
Ireland ;  namely,  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  under  the 
name  Oft  men ;  who,  by  various  battles  and  fucceffes  fixed 
thewifelves    in    feveral   parts  of  that  country,    which  they 
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domineered  over  till  the  arrival   of  the  Englifh,  during  the 
fpace  of  three  hundred  and  feventy  feven  years. 

A.  D.  964.  About  this  year  Edgar,  king  of  England, 
fubdued  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  with  its  moft.  noble  city  of 
Dublin,  as  it  is  {aid  in  the  preamble  of  a  charter  afcribed  to 
him,  which  neverthelefs  is  looked  upon  by  fome  writers  as  a 
forgery  of  the  monks. 

A.  D.  1014,  Was  fought  the  bloody  and  memorable 
battle  of  Clontarfe,  near  Dublin,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
April,  between  Bryan  Boro,  king  of  Ireland,  and  Sitrick  the 
Dane,  king  of  Dublin,  in  which  king  Bryan  obtained  the 
victory,  though  he,  his  fon,  and  grand fon,  a  great  number 
of  his  grandees,  and  feven  thoufand,  fome  fay  eleven  thoufand 
foldiers,  fell  in  the  battle. 

A.  D.  1066,  Godred  Crovan,  king  of  Man,  fubdued 
Dublin,  and  a  great  part  of  Leinfter,  as  is  related  in  the 
chronicle  of  Man. 

A.  D.  1 104,  The  fame  chronicle  relates,  "  That  Mag- 
nus, king  of  Norway,  having  fubdued  the  ifle  of  Man,  and 
the  Orcades,  fent  his  fhoes  to  Mortagh  Mack-Loghlin,- 
king  of  Ireland,  commanding  him  to  carry  them  upon  his 
fhoulders  through  his  houfe  on  Chriftmas-day,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  his  ambafladors,  to  fignify  his  fubjection  to  him, 
The  Irifh  received  this  news  with  great  indignation  ;  but 
the  king  confidered  better,  and  told  the  ambafladors  he  would 
not  only  carry,  but  alfo  eat  his  fhoes,  rather  than  kin?- 
Magnus  fhould  lay  wade  one  province  in  Ireland ;  fo  he 
complied  with  the  order,  and  honourably  entertaining  the 
ambafladors,  fent  them  back  with  many  prefents  to  their 
matter,  with  whom  he  made  a  league.  The  ambafladors 
returning,  gave  their  mafter  an  account  of  the  fituation* 
pleafantnefs,  fertility  and  healthfuinefs  of  the  air  of  Ireland. 
Magnus  hearing  this,  turned  his  thoughts  wholly  upon  the 
conqueft  of  that  country  ;  to  which  end  he  fitted  out  a  fleet, 
and  went  before  with  flxteen  fhips  to  take  a  view  of  the 
ifland  ;  but,  having, unwarily  landed,  he  was  furrounded  by 
the  Irifh,  and  cut  off,  with  moll  of  thole  who  attended  him." 

A.  D.  1 1  ro.  About  this  year,  Gille,  hifhop  of  Limerick, 
and  the  pope's  legate,  introduced  the  Roman  liturgy  and 
form  of  public  fervice  into  the  church  of  Ireland,  which  was 
feconded  by  Malachy,  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  who  was  alfo 
the  pope's  legate  fome  years  after;  and  in  1171  was  perfected 
by  another  legate,  Chriftian,  bifhop  of  Li  fin  ore,  in  a  fynod 
held  at  Cafhell,  which  the  year  following  was  confirmed  by 
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king  Henry  IT.  fo  late  was  it  before  the  popiih  ufe  of  chaunf> 
ing  mafs  was  fettled  in  this  kingdom. 

A.  D.  1 155.  At  this  time  the  foundation  was  laid  for  reduc- 
ing Ireland  to  the  obedience  of  the  crown  of  England,  which  in 
the  event  took  place,  though  not  immediately,  to  the  infinite 
happinefs  of  that  country,  by  civilizing  the  inhabitants  there- 
of, and  reclaiming  them  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifm  and  con- 
tempt, to  the  flourifhing  and  reformed  condition  they  now 
are  in.  It  will  be  therefore  neceflary  to  profecute  this  fubjecT: 
more  fully  than  the  defign  of  a  concife  brevity  can  well 
admit  of. 

About  Michaelmas,  king  Henry  of  England  held  a  great 
council  of  his  peers  at  Wincheiter,  with  whom  he  confulted 
about  conquering  Ireland,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
piracies  and  outrages  the  Irifli  daily  commit  againft.  his  fub- 
jecls,  and  the  cruelties  they  exercifed  on  thofe  who  fell  un- 
der their  power,  whom  they  bought  and  fold  as  flaves,  and 
uied  a  Turkim  tyranny  over  their  perfons,  but  principally  as 
frequent  aids  were  fet  againft  him  from  thence  in  his  wars 
with  France.  This  project,  though  then  laid  afide,  was 
advanced  fo  far,  that  the  king  fent  an  ambafiador  to  pope 
Adrian,  who  granted  him  a  bull,  that  by  his  authority  and 
anient  he  might  reduce  Ireland,  for  the  increafe  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  the  correcting  the  evil  manners  of  the 
people,  and  propagating  virtue  among  them.  The  pope 
pretended  by  his  bull,  that  all  Chriftian  iflands  belonged  to 
the  fee  of  Rome ;  which,  how  infirm  foever,  was  of  infinite 
advantage  in  thofe  times  of  dark  ignorance,  and  unbounded 
iuperftition.  The  bull  was  foon  after  carried  over  to  Ireland, 
and  publicly  read  in  a  fynod  at  Waterford.  The  king,  on 
account  of  his  embroiled  affairs  in  France,  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  was  prevailed  on  to  poftpone  the 
defign  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  which  in  a  few 
years  after  prefented  itfelf.     For, 

A.  D.  1 168,  Dermod  Mac-Murrough,  king  of  Leinfter, 
having  from  his  firft  advancement  to  the  crown,  been  a  great 
oppreflbr  of  his  nobility,  and  a  cruel  tyrant  over  his  other 
lubjedls,  had  now,  by  his  power,  forced  feveral  of  the 
neighbouring  princes  (namely,  O-Neil,  Q-Melaghlin,  and 
O-Carrol)  to  give  him  hoftages  ;  and,  debauching  the  wife 
of  O-Roirk,  king  of  Brefiny,  carried  her  away  by  her  own 
eonfent  in  the  abfence  of  her  hufband.  O-Roirk  made  fuit 
to  Rodorick  O-Connor,  king  of  Ireland,  for  aid  to  revenge 
this  outrage  ;  who  promifed  him  fuccour,  and  immediately 
diipatched  couriers  to  the  king  of  OfTory  and  M?ath,  and  to 
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Mack-Turkill,  the  Danifn  petty  king  of  Dublin  ;  who  all, 
though  vaflals  and  tributaries  to  Dermod,  were  readily  pre- 
vailed on  to  revenge  their  own  wrongs,  and  moft  of  his 
other  fubjedts  defcrted  king  Dermod. 

Thus  forfaken,  he  abandoned  his  country,  and  with  fixt.y 
fervants  in  his  retinue,  repaired  to  Icing  Henry  II.  then  in 
Aquitain  at  war  with  the  French  king,  and  in  a  moft  fup- 
pliant  manner  implored  his  aid.  Though  Henry  could  not 
afliff.  him  in  perfon,  yet  taking  his  oath  of  vafTalage  and 
allegiance,  he  gave  him  credentials  to  all  his  fubjeclis, 
Englifh,  Norman,  Welch,  and  Scots,  importing  a  free 
licence  to  affift  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  Dermod 
pafTed  to  Briftol,  where  he  caufed  Henry's  letters  to  be  pub- 
Jiflied,  as  well  as  his  own  overtures  of  entertainment,  to  all 
who  would  aflifr.  him.  His  chief  dependance  was  upon  earl 
Strongbow,  a  nobleman  of  great  abilities  and  power,  but  by 
his  profufion  obnoxious  to  his  creditors  beyond  meafure,  and 
from  thence  moft  ready  to  embrace  all  motions,  that  pro- 
mifed  any  means  of  extricating  him  from  his  difficulties. 
Him  Dermod  engaged  by  promifing  him  his  daughter  Eva  in 
marriage,  and  the  reversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Leinfter  after 
his  death.  In  his  journey  to  St.  David's  in  Wales,  he  con- 
tracted for  the  affiflance  of  Robert  Fitz-Stephens  and  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald,  by  promifing  them  in  fee  the  town  of  Wexford, 
and  the  two  adjoining  cantreds.  From  St.  David's  he  failed 
to  Ireland,  and  wintered  at  Ferns  in  private  among  the 
clergy,  impatiently  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  new  con- 
federates. 

A.  D.  1 1 69.  In  May,  Fitz-Stephens,  accompanied  by 
Meiler  Fitz-Henry,  Meiler  Fitz-David,  Maurice  de  Prin- 
dergaft,  Hervey  of  Mount-Maurice,  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  thirty  knights,  fixty  in  jacks,  or  light  coats  of 
mail,  and  about  three  hundred  archers  and  footmen,  landed 
near  Wexford,  and  gave  notice  of  their  arrival  to  Dermod, 
who,  with  his  natural  fon  Donald,  and  five  hundred  men, 
immediately  repaired  to  them  ;  and  the  next  day  they  afiauited 
Wexford,  which  in  four  days  furrendered  upon  conditions, 
and  the  town  (men  gave  hoitages  and  oaths  for  their  future 
allegiance.  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  arrived  foon  after  with 
frefh  recruits  ;  and  Dermod,  according  to  flipularion,  grant- 
ed Wexford  and  two  cantreds  to  him  and  Fitz-Stephens  ;  and 
two  cantreds  more,  lying  between  Wexford  and  Waterford, 
to  Hervey  of  Mount-Maurice ;  and  thefe  three  fettled  the 
firtl  Englifh  colony  on  thefe  lands,  which  has  continued  in 
the  barony  of  Forth  to  this  day.     From  thence  they  marched 
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againft  Donald,  prince  of  OiTbry,  twice  chaftifed  him,  plun- 
dered the  county  of  O-Phelam  about  Naas,  and  brought 
O-Tool  and  others  to  fubmiffion.  Soon  after  earl  Strongbow 
fent  Reymond-le-grofs  into  Ireland,  with  nine  or  ten  knights* 
and  feventy  archers  well  appointed,  who  landed  near  Water- 
ford,  and  were  affaulted  by  a  iixong  body  from  that  city, 
though  without  fuccefs. 

A.  D.  1 1 70  In  Auguft  earl  Strongbow  landed  near 
Waterford,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  or  lixteen  hundred  men, 
and  attempted  the  city  (then  governed  by  two  Danifh  ma- 
giftrates,  Reginald  and  Smorth)  which  he  took  by  aflault 
on  the  twenty-third  of  that  month  with  great  daughter. 
Dermod,  and  the  firft  adventurers  joining  Strongbow  at 
Waterford,  the  marriage  between  him  and  king  Dermod's 
daughter  was  folemnized,  and  the  reverfion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Leinfter  allured  to  him,  after  the  king's  death. 

Animated  with  thefe  fuccefTes,  Dermod  perfuaded  his  new 
allies  to  turn  their  arms  againft  Dublin;  alledging,  that  the 
reducing  that  important  place  would  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  conqueft  of  the  whole  kingdom.  While  preparations 
were  making  for  this  enterprize,  Roderick,  king  of  Ireland, 
hud  raifed  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  re- 
folving  to  impede  the  march  of  the  confederates  againft 
Dublin.  He  encamped  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  at 
Clondalkin,  four  miles  from  Dublin,  and  guarded  all  the 
pafTes  through  the  mountains  with  ftrong  detachments. 
King  Dermod  hid  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt  before  his 
confederates  ;  but  they  were  of  opinion,  that  to  draw  back 
Would  give  fueh  a  reputation  to  the  arms  of  Roderick,  as 
would  be  little  fhort  of  a  foil,  and  therefore  refolved  to  pro- 
ceed. Miles  de  Kogan,  an  officer  of  great  valour,  marched 
in  the  van,  fupported  by  Donald  Kavenagh,  natural  fon  to 
king  Dermod,  and  a  ftrong  body  of  Irifh ;  Reymond  de 
Grofs  led  the  battle  with  a  regiment  of  eight  hundred 
Englifh,  fuftained  by  king  Dermod  and  one  thoufand  Irifh; 
and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  three  thoufand  Englifh  head- 
ed by  the  earl  of  Strongbow,  and  fupported  by  a  ftrong 
regiment  of  Irifh.  Their  orderly  march  fo  appalled  the 
enemy,  that  they  gave  way  without  making  any  oppofition, 
and  the  king  of  Ireland  diflblved  his  army,  and  returned 
home. 

Dublin  was  fummoned,  and  thirty  hoftages  demanded  for 
the  better  afiurance  of  kind  Dermod".  Mack-Turkil!-,:  petty 
kino;  thereof,  fearing  the  iil'ue  of  the  ftege,  was  ready  to 
fubmit  to  the  terms  j  but  the  citizens  difagreeing  in  the  choice 
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of  the  hoflages,  the  time  allotted  for  the  treaty  expired  ; 
of  which  Miles  de  Cogan  took  advantage,  and  without  com- 
mand from  Dermod  or  the  earl,  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the 
city  with  great  Slaughter,  and  the  fold iers  got  rich  pillage; 
but  Mack- Turkill,  and  many  of  the  Oilmen  citizens, 
efcaped  by  means  of  their  fhipping  in  the  harbour.  The 
fame  day,  being  the  twenty-firlt  of  September,  1170,  kin^ 
Dermod  and  the  earl  made  their  entry  into  Dublin,  wherein, 
they  found  great  abundance  of  provifions.  Dermod  returned 
to  Ferns ;  and  the  earl,  about  Michaelmas,  marched  to 
Waterford  with  a  party  of  his  forces,  leaving  Dublin  under 
the  command  of  Miles  de  Cogan,  who  may  be  truly  called 
the  firfl  Engliftl  governor  of  it. 

A.  D.  117/.  King  Dermod  died  at  Femes  in  May,  and 
mod  of  the  Irifh  nobility  forfook  the  earl,  except  Donald 
Kavenagh,  and  two  or  three  others.  In  the  mean  time  the 
news  of  thefe  fucceffes  had  reached  the  ears  of  king  Henry, 
who  was  jealous  of  Strongbow,  and  thought  himfelf  robbed 
of  the  glory  of  fo  great  a  conquefl.  He  therefore  not  only 
confiscated  all  the  earl's  eflate,  though  he  had  acted  in  this 
•matter  by  his  verbal  licence,  but  by  proclamation  prohibited 
all  his  fubje&s  from  importing  provifions  or  flores  into 
Ireland,  and  commanded  fuch  of  them  as  were  already  in  that 
kingdom  to  return  home  by  a  certain  day.  This  ftep,  and 
the  news  that  king  Roderick  had  levied  an  army  with  an 
intent  to  befiege  Dublin,  brought  the  earl  back  to  defend 
the  town,  and  to  confult  means  to  appeafe  the  king's  anger. 
Roderick  inverted  the  city  with  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand 
men,  which  was  but  weakly  provided  with  men  or  victuals, 
the  flores  taken  within  the  city  being  much  confumed.  How- 
ever, they  bore  the  fiege  for  two  months ;  but  then,  all 
neceflaries  failing,  without  hopes  of  relief  from  abroad, 
Strongbow  advifed  in  council  to  treat  with  Roderick,  and 
that  he  fhould  offer  to  fubmit  himfelf  unto  him,  to  become 
his  man,  and  to  hold  Leinfler  of  him  as  a  feudatory  prince. 
But  Roderick  knowing  the  difficulties  the  garrifon  laboured 
under,  infifled  upon  much  more  exorbitant  terms,  and  there- 
fore willed  the  ambaflador  to  acquaint  the  earl,  that  unlefs  he 
Surrendered  into  his  hands,  not  only  Duhlin,  but  Waterford 
and  Wexford,  with  all  his  cafiies,  and  returned  home  with 
his  Englifh  forces,  that  he  would  without  delay  give  the 
alTault,  and  make  no  doubt  of  carrying  the  city  by  florm. 

Thefe  high  demands  were  of  too  hard  digeflion  for  foldiers 
accuflomed  to  conquefl ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Miles  ce 
-Cogan,  they  refolvcd  upon  a  fudden  fully ;  which  they  mad? 
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with  fix  hundred  men.  The  enemy  were  fo  furprifed,  that 
they  Bed  before  them  ;  fifteen  hundred  fell  in  the  onfet, 
many  prifoners  were  made,  and  the  city  was  relieved  in  its 
greater!:  extremity  ;  fuch  great  ftores  of  corn,  meal  and  pork, 
being  found  in  the  enemy's  camp,  as  were  fufficient  to  victual 
the  garrifon  for  a  year.  The  earl  failed  to  England  to  ap- 
peafe  the  king,  to  whom  he  offered  all  the  aequifitions  he  had 
made  either  by  the  fword  or  marriage  ;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  he  mould  recognise  the  king  as  his  fovereipm  lord; 
fhould  furrender  to  him  the  city  of  Dublin,  with  the  adjacent 
cantreds,  the  maritime  towns  of  Leinfter,  the  city  of  Water- 
ford,  and  all  caftles;  and  fhould  acknowledge  to  hold  the 
remainder  of  the  king  and  his  heirs. 

Mack-Turkill  took  the  advantage  of  the  earl's  abfence, 
and  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Dublin  with  a  fleet  of  fixty  fail, 
and  ten  thoufand  foldiers  levied  in  the  ifle  of  man,  the  Orcades 
and  Norway,  full  of  hopes  to  recover  his  former  grandeur. 
He  hoped  to  furprize  the  city,  and  carry  it  by  a  fudden 
aflault.  But  his  life  paid  for  this  rafh  attempt,  and  mofr.  of 
his  party  were  either  flaughtered  or  difperfed  into  the  country; 
where,  being  odious  to  the  natives  for  their  former  cruelties, 
they  were  flain  in  great  numbers.  Thus  ended  the  power  of 
the  Oilmen  in  Dublin,  who  never  after  made  any  effort  to 
recover  their  former  poiTefTions.  Many  cf  them  had  before 
incorporated  with  the  Irifh,  and  now,  upon  this  great  re- 
volution, fuch  as  remained  in  the  city  or  neighbourhood, 
became  quiet  fubjects  to  the  Englifb,  and,  by  degrees,  grew 
one  people  with  them. 

A.  D.  1172.  While  thefe  things  were  doing,  king  Henry 
was  preparing  for  a  voyage  into  Ireland  ;  where  he  arrived, 
near  Waterford,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty  mips, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  Qclober,  attended  by  earl  Strongbow, 
William  Fitz-Adelm,  Humphry  de  Bohun,  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
Robert  Fitz-Bernard,  and  many  other  grandees ;  beftdes 
four  hundred  knights,  or  men  at  arms,  and  four-  thoufand 
foldiers  well  appointed.  The  firft  action  he  did  upon  his 
landing  was  to  receive  the  inveftiture  of  the  city  of  Water- 
ford,  and  the  homage  of  earl  Strongbow  for  the  kingdom  of 
Leinfter,  the  inheritance  of  which  was  granted  to  him  by  the 
king,  who  placed  Robert  Fitz-Bernard  in  the  government  of 
Waterford,  and  from  thence  marched  to  Dublin,  which 
Strongbow  delivered  up  to  him,  and  the  king  committed  the 
government  thereof  to  Hugh  de  Lacy. 

From  Dublin  his  rnajefty  marched  into  Munfter,  and  in 
jbis  journey  received  the  fiibmiflions  and  homage  of  Dermod 
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Mac-Carthy,  king  of  Corke ;  Donald  O-Brien,  king  of 
Limerick ;  Donald  Mac-Gilla-Phadraig,  king  of  Oilbry  ; 
O-Phelan,  prince  of  Defies;  and  of  a  great  many  other  petty 
princes.  At  Lifmore  he  held  a  fynod  of  the  clergy,  probably 
to  take  the  fubmiffions  of  that  body,  and  gave  directions  for 
building  a  caftle  there  ;  which  done  he  returned  to  Dublin; 
*.vhere,  on  the  eleventh  of  November,  many  petty  princes  made 
their  fubmiffions,  and  fwore  allegiance  to  him  in  perfon  ;  as, 
Gillamoholmock  ;  O-Chadefie;  O-Carrol,  king  of  Uriel; 
O-Melaghlin,  king  of  Meath  ;  O-Roirk-,  king  of  Brefiny  ; 
and  many  others.  But  Roderick,  monarch  of  all  Ireland, 
came  no  nearer  to  Dublin  than  the  river  Shannon;  where  he 
made  his  fubmiffion  to  the  commiffioners  fent  thither  by  king 
Henry,  to  whom  he  became  tributary,  fwore  allegiance,  and 
gave  hofrages  for  his  fidelity.  Thus  all  Ireland  made  volun- 
tary fubmiffions  to  the  king  of  England,  except  the  prince  of 
Uifter;  and  they  alfo  virtually  did  fo  in  the  fubmiffion  of  the 
fuprerrie  monarch  Roderick. 

At  this  time  the  king  granted  the  laws  of  England  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  ;  eftabliihed  courts  and  officers  of  jufrice; 
and  held  a  parliament,  or  fomething  £ike  a  parliament,  at 
Dublin,  where  he  kept  the  feftival  of  Chriftmas  in  as  great 
jftate  as  the  place  would  allow ;  for  there  was  no  houfe  there 
capable  of  receiving  his  retinue;  and  therefore  he  was  under 
the  neceffity  of  haftily  erecting  a  long  pavilion,  compofed  of 
irnooth  wattles,  after  the  fafhion  of  the  country;  which  be- 
ing well  furnifhed  with  plate,  houfhold-ftuff,  and  good  cheer, 
made  a  better  appearance  than  ever  had  been  before  ken  in 
Ireland.  Many  of  the  Irifh  princes  flocked  thither  to  pay 
their  duty  to  the  king,  not  without  admiring  and  applauding 
his  magnificence.  The  greateft  part  of  his  charge  was  ex- 
pended in  royal  entertainments  to  captivate  the  Irifli;  and  his 
time,  in  the  five  months  he  flaid  there,  was  taken  up  in 
endeavours  (o  to  fettle  matters,  as  wholly,  for  the  time  to 
come,  to  fruftrate  his  enemies  of  the  ufual  aids  afforded  by 
the  Irifh  againft  him,  when  attacked  by  the  arms  of  France. 
He  had  experienced  the  benefit  the  crown  received  without 
charge  by  private  adventurers,  and  was  refolved  by  like 
methods  to  make  the  part  he  had  gained  bear  the  charge  of 
fubduing  the  whole.  To  this  end  he  distributed  large  fcopes 
of  land  to  the  grandees  who  attended  him ;  as,  to  carl 
Strongbow  (which  indeed  was  his  right  by  marriage)  ail 
Leinfter,  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  the  adjoining  cantreds, 
with  a  few  maritime  towns  and  caftles  excepted  ;  to  Hugh 
dc  Lacy,  the  kingdom  of  Meath  ;  to  John  de  Courcv,  all 
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Ulfter,  if  he  could  conquer  it;  and  to  Robert  Fitz-Stephei? 
and  Miles  Cogan,  the  kingdom  of  Corke  (which  formerly- 
comprehended  Defmond)  and  to  Philip  de  Braos,  the  kingdom 
of  Limerick.  But  thefe  two  latter  grants  were  made  after 
the  king's  return  to  England. 

A.  D.  1 173.  The  rebellion  of  his  fon,  the  danger  of  a 
revolt  in  Normandy,  and  a  plague  and  fcarcity  in  Ireland, 
laid  the  king  under  the  neceflity  of  haftening  his  return ; 
though  he  was  at  fir  ft  determined  to  ftay  the  fummer  follow- 
ing in  Ireland,  to  fortify  it  with  ftrong-holds  and  caftles,  and 
to  fettle  it  in  a  ftate  of  fecurity.  He  therefore  having  pro- 
vided for  the  government,  and  fettled  a  civil  adminiftration 
in  Dublin  by  a  colony  from  Briftol,  marched  from  Dublin 
to  Wexford,  where  he  embarked  on  Eafter-Monday  1173. 
Thus  was  brought  about  this  great  revolution  with  little 
bloodfhed,  rather  by  the  opinion  of  king  Henry's  power,  and 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  than  by  any  real  force. 

A.  D.  1314.  The  weak  reign  of  Edward  II.  his  un- 
fuccefsful  wars  with  the  Scots,  feuds  and  contentions  amongft 
the  Englifh  of  Ireland,  and  the  perpetual  rebellions  of  the 
Irifh,  were  the  ca&Ve  of  a  very  extraordinary  revolution, 
though  of  a  fhort  continuance.  The  king  of  Scotland,  for 
a  diversion  to  the  Englifh  arms,  this  year  lent  his  brother 
JEdward  Bruce  with  a  fmall  force  to  invade  Ireland  ;  who 
landed  in  the  north,  and  was  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the 
Irifh.  He  marched  then  to  Dundalk,  which  he  took  and 
burned  down  in  the  year  1315,  and  drove  moft  of  the  Englifh 
out  of  Ulfter.  The  earl  of  Ulfter  fought  with  the  enemy 
near  Coleraine,  and  was  routed  ;  which  was  followed  by  the 
fiege  of  Carrickfergus ;  and  Roger  Mortimer  was  the  fame 
year  defeated  in  Meath.  From  thence  Bruce  ravaged  the 
whole  kingdom  from  fea  to  fea,  and  defeated  Sir  Edmund 
Butler,  lord-juftice,  on  the  twenty-fixth  of  January ;  which 
caufed  all  the  Irifh  in  Munfter  and  Leinfter  to  rife  in  re- 
bellion. But  for  want  of  provifions  the  Scots  were  obliged 
to  march  back  to  Ulfter,  where  Bruce  fat  down  in  his 
quarters  to  that  degree  of  quietnefs,  that  he  kept  court,  and 
held  pleas,  as  in  times  of  profound  peace.  Bruce  palled  into 
Scotland  in  1316  for  frefh  fupplies,  and  upon  his  return  was 
crowned  king  of  Ireland  at  Dundalk.  From  thence  he 
inarched  with  an  intention  of  befieging  Dublin,  took  Cafile- 
'Knock,  and  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrel  in  it.  The  citizens  burned 
down  the  fuburbs  to  fecure  the  town,  and  erecled  an  outward 
iortiucation  clofe  to  the  river  along  Merchant-Key,  with  the 
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itones  of  the  Dominican  Abbey,  which  they  demolished  for 
•that  purpofe.  Bruce  finding  the  refolution  of  the  citizens, 
decamped  from  Caftle-Knock,  and  marched  weftward  as  far 
as  Limerick,  ravaging  the  whole  country  through  which  he 
paffed.  Roger  Mortimer,  appointed  lord-juftice  in  1317,  ar- 
rived at  Waterford  with  thirty-eight  men  at  arms  oniy,  and 
would  not  fufFer  the  Englifh  to  light  Bruce  till  he  joined 
them.  But  Bruce,  upon  his  arrival,  marched  back  to  Ulfter, 
and  the  lord-juftice  was  recalled  to  England.  Archbifhop 
Bicknor,  being  made  lord-juflice  in  1318,  appointed  the  lord 
John  Birmingham  general  againft  Bruce ;  who  in  a  fharp 
encounter  flew  Bruce  at  Dundalk,  with  two  thoufand  of  his 
men.  John  Maupas,  a  valiant  officer  in  Birmingham's 
troops,  rufhed  into  the  battle  with  a  refolution  to  deftroy  the 
ufurping  prince,  and  was  found  dead  after  the  conflicT, 
llretched  on  the  body  of  Bruce. .  Thus  an  end  was  put  to 
this  revolution,  and  the  Scotch  government  in  Ireland. 
Buchanan  reports,  that  Robert,  king  of  Scotland,  came  over 
to  Ireland  in  aid  of  his  brother,  and  was  within  a  day's 
march  of  him  when  the  battle  was  fought ;  but  that  Bruce 
precipitated  the  fight,  becaufe  his  brother  fhould  have  no  fhare 
in  the  glory. 

The  Irifh  who  had  fubmitted  to  king  Henry,  all  along 
bore  with  impatience  the  reftraint  of  the  Englifh  government, 
and  in  every  reign  there  was  a  perpetual  bordering  war  main- 
tained between  fome  of  them  and  the  Engliih  ;  which  oc- 
cafioned  king  Richard  the  Second  to  make  two  royal  voyages 
to  Ireland  in  perfon,  refolving  to  make  an  intire  conqueft  of 
that  ifland.  In  the  firft  voyage  made  in  1394)  he  was  at- 
tended by  a  royal  army  confifting  of  four  thoufand  men  at 
arms,  and  thirty  thoufand  archers.  Terrified  with  thefe 
forces,  the  Irifh  had  recourfe  to  a  policy  they  had  more  than 
once,  pra&ifed  with  fuccefs,  to  diflblve  the  Englifh  army, 
which  they  were  not  able  to  refift ;  namely,  by  light  fub- 
miffions,  and  feigned  acknowledgments  of  their  paft  errors. 
As  foon  therefore  as  the  king  had  landed,  all  the  powerful 
heads  of  the  Irifh  made  humble  offers  of  fubmiffion.  Where- 
upon the  lord  Mowbray,  earl-marfhal  of  England,  was 
authorifed  by  fpecial  commiflion  to  receive  the  homages  and 
oaths  of  fidelity  or  all  the  Irifh  of  Leinfter  j  namely,  of  Mac- 
Murrough,  O-Byrne,  O-More,  O-Nola-n,  and  the  chief 
of  the  Kinfhelaghs;  who,  falling  down  at  his  feet  upon  their 
knees,  performed  their  homages,  and  made  their  oaths  of 
fidelity;  which  done,  the  earl  admitted  each  of  them  to  the 
kifs  of  peace.     The  king  himfelf  having  received   humble 
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letters  from  O-Neill,  (wherein  he  ftiled  himfelf  prince  of  the 
Irifh  of  Ulfler,  and  yet  acknowledged  the  king  to  be  his 
ibvereign,  and  the  perpetual  lord  of  Ireland)  removed  to 
Drogheda,  and  received  the  like  fubmiffions  from  the  Irifh  of 
Uiicer;  namely,  from  O-Neill,  O-Hanlon,  O-Donnell, 
Mac-Mahon,  and  others.  They  were  bound  alfo  in  great 
penalties  to  the  apoftolical  chamber,  not  only  to  continue 
loyal  fubjects,  but  that  they  and  their  fword-men  fhould,  on 
a  certain  day,  furrender  to  the  king  and  his  fucceilbrs  all 
their  lands  and  pofTeilions,  and  fhould  ferve  him  in  his  war? 
againft  his  other  rebels  ;  in  confideration  whereof  they  were 
to  receive  pay  and  pennons  from  the  king,  and  have  the  in- 
heritance of  fuch  land  as  they  fhould  recover  from  the  rebels. 
Thus  they  avoided  the  prefent  itorm,  and  difiblyed  that  army, 
which  was  prepared  to  break  them.  As  the  pope  was  intcreft- 
ed  in  thefe  fubmiffions,  it  might  be  thought  they  would  have 
had  fome  effect  j  but  the  king  was  no  fooner  returned  tq 
England,  but  thefe  Irifh  lords  laid  afide  their  mafks  of 
humility,  and  infefted  the  Englifh  borders  a-new  ;  in  defence 
whereof  the  lord  Roger  Mortimer,  then  lord-lieutenant  and 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  was  flain.  Moved  with  ajufr. 
indignation,  the  king  palled  over  again  into  Ireland  in  1399, 
with  as  powerful  an  army  as  he  had  before,  propofing  tq 
make  a  full  conqueff.  of  it ;  but  in  his  paflage  through  the 
vaft  countries  of  the  Murroughs,  Kinfhelaghs,  Kavanaghs, 
Byrnes  and  Tools,  his  great  army  was  much  diftrefied  for 
want  of  provifions  and  carriages  ;  and  he  did  nothing  me- 
morable, unlefs  cutting  down  and  clearing  the  pafiages  in 
the  Cavenagh's  country  may  be  termed  an  action  of  fervice. 
But  all  thefe,  preparations  and  refolutions  came  to  nought  by 
the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Lancaffer  in  Enajand  ap-ainif.  the 
king,  who  was  obliged  thereby  to  leave  Ireland  \  and  he  iooi\ 
after  loft  his  crown  and  life. 

From  the  time  of  the  firfr.  reduction  of  Ireland  there  were 
commotions  and  rebellions  in  every  reign,  but  none  more 
formidable  than  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
irifh  were  fupported  by  forces  from  Spain,  who  poflefled 
thernfelves  of  Kinfale,  to  whofe  affiftance  the  earls  of  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnel  marched  from  the  north,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army;  but  they  being  engaged  and  routed  by  the  lord- 
deputy  Montjoy  before  Kinfale,  the  Spaniards  fubmitted 
upon  the  terms  of  leaving  the  kingdom.  The  earl  of  Tyrone 
foon  after  fubmitted  to  the  lord-deputy  upon  his  knees,  and 
was  received  to  mercy. 

The 
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The  power  of  the  North  was  much  hroken  by  this  battle ; 
but  Tyrone  and  others  being  received  to  mercy,  and  king 
James  ifl'uing  a  commiffion  of  grace  in  1606,  for  confirming 
the  pofleffions  of  the  Irifli  againft  all  claims  of  the  crown,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  perfect  fettlement  of  the 
kingdom  would  have  enfued  :  but  at  this  very  time  the  earls 
of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  Maguir,  O-Cahan,  and  almoft 
all  the  Irifh  of  Ulfter,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  to  furprize 
the  caftle  of  Dublin,  murder  the  lord-deputy  and  council, 
and  fet  on  foot  a  new  rebellion  ;  and  for  this  end  had  folicited 
foreign  aids.  As  foon  as  they  had  notice  that  their  plot  was 
difcovered,  Tyrone,  Tyrconnel,  and  Maguir  fled  beyond 
the  feas,  where  they  made  loud  clamours,  that  they  withdrew 
themfelves  for  matter  of  religion  and  injuflice  as  to  their 
rights  and  claims  j  both  which  points  the  king  cleared  by  a 
public  declaration  fpread  through  Europe,  which  may  be 
feenin  the  fixth  volume  of  Ryrner's  Collection,  p.  664.  Upon, 
the  flight  of  thefe  confpirators,  indictments  were  found 
againft  them,  upon  which  all  that  fled  were  outlawed. 

A.  D.  t6c8.  Sir  Cahir  O-Dogharty,  proprietor  of  the 
barony  of  Inifowen  in  the  county  of  Donnegal,  urged  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  fugitive  earls,  and  by  afiurance  of  fpeedy 
aids  from  Spain,  broke  out  into  rebellion,  which  he  main- 
tained for  five  months  with  various  fuccefs ;  whereunto  an 
accidental  mot  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  fome  of  his  ad- 
herents were  taken  and  executed.  Befides  inquifitions  and 
outlawries  found  and  had  againft  the  actors  in  thefe  two  re- 
bellions, and  that  of  the  laft  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  were 
all  attainted  by  the  ftatute  of  the  eleventh  of  king  James,  and 
their  lands  vefted  in  the  crown,  mounting  to  51 1465  acres  in 
the  feveral  counties  of  Donnegal,  Tyrone,  Colerain,  Fer- 
managh, Cavan  and  Armagh,  and  enabled  the  king  to  make 
that  proteftant  plantation  in  Ulfter,  which  now,  from  the 
rnoft  rebellious  province  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  moft  quiet 
and  reformed. 

The  rebellion  and  mafTacres  of  1641,  exceed  all  the  cruel- 
ties that  ever  were  perpetrated  in  the  world,  unlefs  thofe  of 
the  Spaniards  upon  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be 
excepted.  The  reftoration  of  the  popifti  religion  to  its 
ancient  Iplendor,  and  the  hopes  of  repoffeftlng  the  Irifli  in 
the  fix  efcheated  counties  before-mentioned,  were  made  the 
pretences  to  this  infamous  action,  which  was  maintained 
for  twelve  years  with  an  obftinancy  not  to  be  matched.  But 
at  length  the  Irifli  rebels  were  totally  fubdued  by  Oliver 
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Cromwell,  and  an  end  put  to  the  war  by  the  confiscation  of 
numbers  of  their  eftates  in  1653. 

The  favours  of  king  James  1J.  to  thofe  of  his  own  religion 
in  Ireland  once  more  exalted  the  papifts  of  that  kingdom,  and 
put  them  upon  the  foot  of  domineering  over  their  protectant 
neighbours.  All  the  eftates,  forfeited  by  former  rebellions, 
were  reftored  by  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and 
many  other  laws  made  to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  eftablifhed 
religion  there.  But  the  kingdom  was  again  reduced  by  the 
arms  of  the  glorious  king  W  illiam,  in  two  fuccefsful  battles, 
and  the  eflates  of  great  numbers  of  the  Irifh  nobility  and 
gentry  were  adjudged  to  be  forfeited  :  and  to  perpetuate  the 
benefits  arifing  from  this  revolution,  that  great  king  took 
care,  as  his  laft  legacy,  to  fettle  the  crown  in  the  illuftrious 
houfe  that  now  wears  it ;  in  which  that  it  may  for  ever  re- 
main, are  the  prayers  of  all  good  fubjects. 


GUERNSET      and      J  E  R  S  E  T 

R  E  the  only  remainders  of  our  rights  in  Normandy  ; 
unto  which  dukedom  they  did  once  belong,  and  near 
to  which  they  lie.  Anno  1108,  when  Henry  I.  of  England  had 
taken  prifoner  his  brother  Robert,  thefe  iilands,  as  part  of 
Normandy,  were  annexed  unto  the  Englifh  crown ;  and 
ever  fince,  with  great  faith  and  loyalty,  continued  in  that 
fubjection.  Thefe  i (lands  lie  in  the  chief  trade  of  all 
ihipping  from  the  Eaftern  parts  unto  the  Weft,  in  the  middle 
way  between  St.  Maloes  and  the  river  Seine,  the  only  traffic 
of  the  Normans  and  Pariiians. 

Of  five  iflands  lying  near  each  other,  four  only  are  in- 
habited, and  thofe  reduced  only  unto  two  governments  j 
Jerfey  an  entire  province  as  it  were  within  itfelf  j  but  that 
of  Guernfey  having  the  two  of  Alderney  and  Sarke  dependant 
on  it.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  our  hiftories,  and  in  our  acts  of 
parliament,  we  have  mention  only  of  Jerfey  and  Guernfey, 
this  laft  comprehending  under  it  the  two  other.  The  people 
of  them  all  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  free  fubjection  ;  not 
any  way  acquainted  with  taxes,  or  with  any  levies  either  of 
men  or  money  ;  infemuch  that,  when  the  parliaments  of 
England  contribute  towards  the  occasions  of  their  princes, 
there  is  always  a  provifo  in  the  act,  "  That  this  grant  of 
fubfidies,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  extend  nofto  charge 
the  inhabitants  of  Guernfey  and  Jerfey,  or  any  of  them,  of, 
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for,  or  concerning  any  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  or 
other  poffeflions,  goods,  chattels,  or  other  moveable  fub- 
itance,  which  they  the  faid  inhabitants,  or  any  other  to  their 
ufes,  have  within  Jerfey  and  Guernfey,  or  in  any  of  them, 
&c.  Thcfe  priviledges  and  immunities  (together  with  divers 
others)  feconded  with  the  more  powerful  band  of  religion, 
have  been  a  principal  occafion  of  that  constancy,  wherewith 
they  have  perfiited  faithfully  in  their  allegiance,  and  difclaim- 
ed  even  the  very  name  and  thought  of  France.  For  how- 
foever  the  language  which  they  fpeak  is  French,  and  that  in 
their  original  they  either  were  of  Normandy  or  Britagne,* 
yet  can  they  with  no  patience  endure  to  be  accounted  French, 
but  call  themfelves  by  the  name  of  Englifh-Normans.  So 
much  doth  liberty,  or  at  the  word:  a  gentle  yoke,  prevail 
upon  the  mind  of  the  people. 

To  proceed  to  particulars,  we  will  take  them  as  they  lie  in 
order,  beginning  firfl  with  that  of  Alderney,  an  ifland  called 
by  Antonine,  Arica;  but  by  the  French,  and  in  our  old  re- 
cords, known  by  the  name  of  Aurigny  and  Aurney.  It  is 
fituate  in  the  forty-ninth  degree  between  forty-eight  and  fifty- 
two  minutes  of  that  degree,  juft  over  againft  the  cape  or 
promontory  of  the  Lexobii,  called  at  this  time  by  the 
marineers  the  Hague  ;  diftant  from  this  cape  or  promontory 
three  leagues  only,  but  thirty  at  the  leaft  from  the  neareffc 
part  of  England.  The  air  is  healthy,  though  fometimes 
thickened  with  the  vapours  arifing  from  the  fea.  The  foil  is 
indifferently  rich  both  for  huibandry  and  grafing.  A  town  it 
hath  of  near  an  hundred  families ;  and  not  far  off,  an  haven 
made  in  the  manner  of  a  cemicircle,  which  they  call  Crabbie. 
The  principal  ftrength  of  it,  are  the  high  rocks,  with  which 
it  is  on  every  fide  environed,  but  efpecially  upon  the  South  ; 
and  on  the  eaft-fide  an  old  block-houfe,  which  time  hath 
made  almoft  unferviceable.  The  chief  houfe  herein  belong- 
eth  unto  the  chamberlains,  as  alfo  the  dominion  or  fee-farni 
of  all  the  ifland,  it  being  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  unto 
George  the  fon  of  Sir  Leonard  Chamberlain,  then  governor 
of  Guernfey,  by  whofe  valour  it  was  recovered  from  the 
French,  who  in  queen  Mary's  days  had  feized  upon  it. 
Near  unto  the  fort  or  block-houfe  aforementioned,  a  great 
quantity  of  this  little  ifland  is  overlaid  with  fand,  driven 
thither  by  the  fury  of  the  northweft-wind.  If  we  believe 
their  legends,  it  proceeded  from  the  jufb  judgment  of  God 
upon  the  owner  of  thofe  grounds,  who  once  (but  when  I 
know  not)  had  made  booty  and  put  to  the  fword  fotne 
certain  Spaniards,  there  (hip wrecked. 

Four 
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Four  leagues  from  hence,  and  to  the  fouth-weft  and  h? 
toreft,  lies  arother  of  the  fmaller  iflands,  called  Sarke  ;  fix 
miles  in  circuit  at  the  leaft,  which  yet  is  two  miles  lefs  in 
the  whole  compafs  than  that  of  Alderney.  An  ifle  not 
known  by  any  name  amongft  the  antients  j  for  till  the  fifth 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  thereabouts,  it  was  not  peopled ; 
but  then,  it  pleafed  her  majefty  to  grant  it  for  ever  in  fee- 
farm  to  Helier  Carteret,  vulgarly  calkd  Seigneur  de  St.  Qen, 
a  principal  gentleman  of  the  ifle  of  Jerfey.  By  him  it  was 
divided  into  feveral  eftates,  and  leafed  out  unto  divers  tenants, 
collected  from  the  neighbour  iflands  ;  fo  that  at  this  day  it 
may  contain  fome  forty  houfholds  ;  whereas  before  it  con- 
tained only  a  poor  hermitage,  together  with  a  little  chapel 
appertaining  to  it ;  the  reft  of  the  ground  ferving  as  a  com- 
mon unto  thofe  of  Guernfey  for  breeding  of  their  cattle. 
For  ftrength  it  is  beholding  moft  to  nature,  which  hath 
walled  it,  in  a  manner,  round  with  mighty  rocks;  there  being 
but  one  way  or  afcent  unto  it,  and  that  with  fmall  forces 
eafy  to  be  defended  againft  the  ftrongeft  power  in  chriften- 
dom.  A  paffage  was  lately  fortified  by  the  farmers  here  with  a 
new  platform  on  the  top  of  it,  and  thereupon  four  pieces  of 
ordinance  continually  mounted.  In  this  ifland,  as  alfo  in 
the  other,  there  is  a  bailiff  and  a  minifter,  but  both  of  them 
fubordinate  in  matter  of  appeal  unto  the  courts  and  colloquies 
of  Guernfey. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  who,  for  her  hufband 
Philip's  fake,  had  engaged  herfelt  in  a  war  againft  the 
French,  this  ifland,  then  not  peopled,  was  fuddenly  furprifed 
by  thofe  of  that  nation;  but  by  a  gentleman  of  the  Nether- 
lands, a  fubjedt  of  king  Philip,  thus  regained,  as  the  ftory  is 
related  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  Flemifh  gentleman 
with  a  fmall  bark  came  to  anchor  in  the  road,  and  pretend- 
ing the  death  of  his  merchant,  befought  the  French  that 
they  might  bury  him  in  the  chapel  of  that  ifland,  offering  a 
prefent  to  them  of  fuch  commodities  as  they  had  aboard.  To 
this  requeft  the  French  were  eafily  intreated,  but  yet  upon 
condition  that  they  fhould  not  come  on  fhore  with  any 
weapon,  no,  not  fo  much  as  with  a  knife.  This  leave  ob-* 
tained,  the  Fleming  rowed  unto  the  fhore  with  a  cofHn  in 
their  fkiff,  for  that  ufe  purpofely  provided,  with  fwords  and 
arcubufhes.  Upon  their  landing,  and  a  fearch,  they  were 
permitted  to  draw  their  coffin  up  the  rocks,  fame  of  the 
French  rowing  back  unto  the  fhip  to  fetch  the  prefents, 
where  they  were  foon  laid  in  hold.  The  Flemings,  in  the 
mean  time,  who  were  on  land,  had  carried  their  coifin  into 
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the  chapel ;  and  having  taken  thence  their  weapons,  gave  an 
alarm  ;  the  French  taken  thus  upon  the  fiu'den,  and  feeing 
no  hopes  of  fuccour,  yielded  themfelves,  and  abandoned  the 
poflefiion  of  the  place. 

Two  leagues  from  Sarke,  directly  weftward,  lies  the 
chief  ifland  of  this  government,  by  Antonine  called  Sarnia ; 
by  us  and  the  French  known  by  the  name  of  Garnzey,  or 
Guernfey,  fituate  in  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude, 
eight  leagues,  or  thereabouts,  from  the  coait  of  Normandv, 
and  at  an  equal  diftance  from  Alderhey  and  Jerfey.  The  form 
of  it  is  much  after  the  fafhion  of  the  ifle  of  Sicily,  every  lidc 
of  the  triangle  being  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  twenty- 
eight  in  whole  compafs.  In  this  circuit  are  comprehended 
ten  parifhes,  whereof  the  principal  is  that  of  St  Peter's  on  the 
fea,  as  having  a  fair  and  fafe  pier  adjoining  to  it  for  the 
benefit  of  their  merchants,  and  being  honoured  alfo  with  a 
market,  and  the  court  of  jultice.  The  number  of  the  in- 
habitants is  reckoned  near  about  twenty  thoufand,  out  of 
which  there  may  be  raifed  two  thoufand  able  men  ;  although 
their  trained-band  confifts  only  of  twelve  hundred,  and  thofe 
but  poorly  armed.  The  air  hereof  is  very  healthful,  as  may 
be  feen  by  the  long  lives  both  of  men  and  women  ;  and  the 
earth  faid  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  Crete  and  Ireland, 
not  apt  to  fofter  any  venomous  creature  in  it.  The  ground 
itfelf,  in  opinion  of  the  natives,  is  more  rich  than  that  of 
Jerfey  ;  yet  not  fo  fruitful  in  the  harveft,  becaufe  the  people 
addicl:  themfelves  to  merchandize  efpecially,  leaving  the  care 
of  hufbandry  to  their  hindes.  Yet  bread  they  have  fufficient 
for  their  ufe  ;  enough  of  cattle  both  for  themfelves  and  ex- 
portation ;  plenty  of  fifh  continually  brought  in  from  the 
neighbouring  fea,  and  a  lake  on  the  north-weft  part  of  it, 
near  unto  the  fea,  of  about  a  mile  or  mors  in  compafs,  ex- 
ceeding well  Itored  with  excellent  carp. 

Some  other  ifles  there  are  pertaining  unto  this  government 
of  Guernfey,  but  not  many  nor  much  famous.  Two  of 
them  lie  along  betwixt  it  and  Sarke  ;  viz.  Arvie,  and  Jet- 
how,  whereof  this  lad  ferveth  only  as  a  park  unto  the  go- 
vernor, and  hath  in  it  a  few  fallow  deer,  and  good  plenty 
of  rabbits.  The  other  of  them  is  near  three  miles  in  circuit, 
a  folitary  dwelling  once  of  canons  regular,  and  after."  0 

fome  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  but  now  only  unin- 
habited. The  lean:  of  them,  but  yet  of  moft  note,  is  the 
little  iflet  called  Lehu,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  theeaftern 
corner,  and  near  unto  thofe  fcattered  rocks,  which  are  called 
Les  Hanwaux,  appertaining  once  unto  the  dean,  but  now 
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unto  the  governor.  It  is  famous  for  a  little  oratory  or  ch'arftrf 
there  once  erected  and  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who*  by  the  people  in  thofe  times,  was  much  fued 
to  by  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Lehu.  A  place  long  fince 
demolifhed. 

But,  the  principal  ornament  of  Guernfey,    is   the  largs 
capacioufnefs  of  the  harbour,  and  the  flourifhing  beauty  of 
the  caftle  ;  I  fay  the  caftle,  as  it  may  be  fo  called  by  way  of 
eminency;  that  in  the  vale,  and  thole  poorer  trifles  all  alon^ 
the  coalts,  not   any  way  deferving  to  be  fpoken  of.     It  is 
fituated  upon  a  little  iflet  juft  oppofite  unto  Pierport  or  th* 
town  of  St  Peter,  on  the  fea  ;  and  takes  up  the  whole  circuit 
of  that  iflet  whereupon  it  ftandeth.     At  the  firft  it  was  built 
upon  the  higher  part  of  the  ground  only,  broad  at  the  one 
end,  and  at  the  other,   and   bending  in   the   fafhion  of  an 
horn,  whence  it  had  the  name  of  Cornet.     By  Sir  Leonard 
Chamberlain,  governor    here  in    the  time  of  queen  Mary, 
and  by  Sir  Thomas  Leighton  his  fucceflbr,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  improved  to  that  majefty  and  beauty 
which  it  now  it  hath ;  was  fortified  according  to  the  modern 
art  of  war,  and  furnifhed    with  almoft  an  hundred  pieces  of 
ordnance,  whereof  about  fixty  are  of  brafs.     Add  to  this, 
that  it  is  continually  environed  with  the  fea,  unlefs  fome- 
times  at  low  water,  whereby  there  is  little  poffibility  of  mak- 
ing any  approaches  to   it.     And  certainly  it  is  more  than 
neceflary  that  this  place  fhould  be  thus  fortified,  if  not  for 
the  fafety  of  the  ifland,  yet  at  the  leaft  for  the  aflurance  of 
the  harbour.     An  harbour  able  to  contain  the  greateft  navy 
that  ever  failed  upon  the  ocean  ;  fenced  from  the  fury  of  the 
winds  by  the  ifles  of  Guernfey,  Jet-how,  Sarke,  and  Arvie, 
by  which   it   is   almoif,    encompafled ;    and   of   fo  fure   an 
anchorage,  that  though  our  fhips  lay  there  in  the  bluftering 
end  of  March,  yet  it  was  noted  that  never  any  of  them  flipped 
an  anchor.     They  have  other  havens  about  the  ifland :  viz. 
Bazon,  L'AucrefTe,  Fermines,  and  others ;  but  thefe  are  rather 
landing  places  to  let  in  the  enemy,  then  any  way  advantageous 
to  the  trade  and  riches  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  advantages  of  this  harbour,  and  the  convenience 
of  the  pier  fo  near  it,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  people  betake 
themfelves  fo  much  to  commerce.  Nor  do  they  traffic  only  in 
fmall  boats  between  St.  Maloes  and  the  iflands,  as  thofe  of 
Jerfey  ;  but  are  mafters  of  good  flout  barks,  and  venture  unto- 
all  thefe  nearer  ports  of  chriflendom.  The  principal  com- 
modity which  they  ufe  to  fend  abroad,  are  the  works  and 
labours  of  the  poorer  fort;  as  waiflcoats,  flockings,  and  other 
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manufactures  made  of 'wool,  wherein  they  are  exceeding 
fkilful';  of  which  wool  to  be  tranfported  to  their  ifland  in 
a.  certain  proportion  ,  they  have  obtained  a  licence.  But 
there  accrueth  a  further  benefit  unto  this  people,  from 
their  harbour  than  their  own  traffic,  which  is  the  continual 
concourfe  and  refort  of  merchants  thither,  efpecially  upon  a 
war.  For  by  an  antient  priviledge  of  the  kings  of  England, 
there  is  with  them  in  a  manner  a  continual  truce;  and  it  is 
lawful  both  for  Frenchmen  and  others,  how  hot  foever  the 
war  be  followed  in  other  parts,  to  repair  hither  without  any 
danger,  and  here  to  trade  in  the  utmofi  fecurity.  A 
priviledge  founded  upon  a  bull  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  the 
tenth  year,  of  his  popedom  ;  Edward  IV.  then  reigning  in 
England,  and  Lewis  Xf.  over  the  French  :  by  virtue  of 
which  bull,  all  thole  Hand  ipfb  fa£to  excommunicate,  who 
any  way  moleft  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifle  of  Guernfey,  or 
any  which  refort  unto  their  ifland,  either  by  piracy  or  any 
other  violence  whatfoever.  A  bull  firfl  publifhed  in  the  city 
of  Confrance,  unto  the  diocefe  of  which  thefe  ifiands  once 
belonged,  afterwards  verified  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and 
confirmed  by  our  kings  of  England  till  this  day.  The  copy 
of  this  bull  may  be  ftili  Cecn,  and  fomewhat  alfo  in  the 
practice  of  it  on  record;  by  which  it  appears  that  a  man  of 
war  of  France  having  taken  an  Englim  fhip,  and  therein 
fome  paflengers  and  goods  of  Guernfey  ;  made  prize  and 
prifoners  of  the  Engliih,  but  reftored  thefe  of  Guernfey  to 
their  liberty. 

The  iiie  of  Jerfey,  known  in  the  former  *ges,  and  to 
Antonine  the  emperor,  by  the  name  of  Cefarea,  is  fituate 
in  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-four  minutes  of  that  degree;  diftarit  five  leagues 
only  from  the  coafr  of  Normandy,  forty  or  thereabouts  from  the 
neareft  parts  of  England,  and  "fix  or  ftven.  to  the  foutji-eaft 
from  that  of  Guernfey.  The  figure  of  it  is  an  oblong  fquare, 
the  length  of  it  from  weft  to  eafl  eleven  miles,  the  brerdi.li 
fix  and  upwards,  the  whole  circuit  about  thirty-three.  The 
air  very  healthy  and  little  difpofed  unto  difeafes,  unlefs  it  be 
unto  a  kind  of  ague  in  the  end  of  harveft,  which  they  call 
Les  Settembers.  The  foil  fufEciently  fertile  in  itfelf,  but 
moll  curioufly  manured,  and  of  a  plentiful  increafe  unto  the 
barn ;  not  only  yielding  corn  enough  for  the  people  of  the 
ifland,  but  fometimes  alfo  an  ample  furplufage.  The  coun- 
try generally  fuelling  up  in  pretty  hillocks,  under  which  lie 
pleafant  valleys,  and  thofe  plentifully  watered  ;  in  this  it  hath, 
the  precedency  ofouernfey. 
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Both  iflands  confift  very  much  of  fmall  inclofures;  every 
man  in  each  of  them,  having  fomewhat  to  live  on  of  his  own. 
Only  the  difference  is,  that  here  the  mounds  are  made  with 
ditches  and  banks  of  earth  caff,  up,  well  fenced  and  planted 
with  feveral  forts  of  apples,  out  of  which  they  make  a  pieafmg 
kind  of  cyder,  which  is  their  ordinary  drink ;  whereas  in 
Guernfey  they  are  for  the  mod  part  made  of  ftones,  about 
the  height  and  fafhion  of  a  parapet. 

For  other  ftrengths  this  ifland  is  in  part  beholding  to 
nature,  and  fomewhat  alfo  to  art.  To  nature  which  hath 
guarded  it  with  rocks,  and  {helves,  and  other  (hallow  places 
very  dangerous  ;  but  neither  the(e,  nor  thole  of  art,  are  fo 
ferviceable  and  full  of  fafety,  as  they  be  in  Guernfey.  Be- 
fides,  the  landing-places  here  are  more  numerous,  and  more 
acceffible  ;  namely,  the  bay  of  St.  Owen,  and  the  havens  of 
St.  Burlade,  Bouie,  St.  Catherine's,  with  many  others.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  of  them,  and  that  the  principal,  fufficicntly 
affined  ;  on  the  one  fide  by  a  little  blockhoufe,  which  they 
call  Mount  St.  Aubin ;  and  on  the  other  by  a  fair  caflle, 
called  the  Fort  Elizabeth.  The  harbour  itfelf  is  of  a  good 
capacity,  in  figure  like  a  femicircle  or  a  crefcent;  and,  by 
reafon  of  the  town  adjoining,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
haven  of  St.  Hilaries.  On  that  fide  of  it  next  the  town,  is 
fituate  the  caftle,  environed  with  the  fea  at  high-water,  but 
at  ebb  eafily  acceilible  by  land  ;  but  yet  fo  naturally  defended 
with  fharp  rocks,  and  craggy  clifts,  that  though  the  accefs 
to  it  may  be  eafy,  yet  the  furprize  would  be  difficult. 

This  ifland,  comprehends  in  it  twelve  parifhes,  whereof 
the  principal  is  that  of  St.  Hilaries — A  town  fo  called  from 
an  ancient  fa  her  of  that  name,  and  bifhop  of  Poicliers  in 
F ranee,  whofe  body  they  fuppofe  to  be  interred  in  a  little 
chapel  near  Fort  Elizabeth,  and  confecrated  to  his  memory. 
The  chief  advantage  this  town  now  has,  is  the  conveniency 
of  the  haven,  the  market  there  every  Saturday,  and  its  being 
honoured  with  the  Cohu  or  Seflions-houfe  for  fhe  whole 
ifland.  The  other  villages  lie  fcattered  up  and  down,  like 
thofe  of  Guernfey,  and  give  habitation  to  a  people  very 
painful  and  laborious  ;  but  by  reafon  of  their  continual 
toil  and  labour,  not  a  little  affected  with  a  kind  of  melan- 
choly furlinefs  incident  to  plough-men ;  but  thofe  of  Guernfey 
on  the  other  fide,  by  continual  converfe  with  ftrangers  in 
their  own  haven,  and  by  travelling  abroad,  are  much  more 
fociable  and  generous.  Add  to  this,  that  the  people  here  are 
more  poor,  and  therefore  mere  deftitute  of  humanity;  the 
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children  here  continually  craving   alms  of  every  ffranger ; 
Whereas  in  all  Guernfey  is  not  to  be  ken  one  beggar. 

A  principal  reafon  of  this  poverty,  may  be  imputed  to  their 
exceeding  populoufnefs,  there  being  reckoned  in  fo  fmall  a 
quantity  of  ground,  near  thirty  thoufand  fouls. 

Another  may  be  the  little  liking  they  have  to  trafHck  ; 
whereby  as  they  might  have  advantage  to  improve  themfelves, 
and  employ  their  poor,  fo  alfo  might  that  fervice  cafually 
diminifh  their  huge  multitudes,  by  the  lofs  of  fome  men, 
and  diverting  others  from  the  thoughts  of  marriage. 

But  the  chief  caufe,  is  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  which 
are  equally  to  be  divided  amongit  all  the  fons  of  every  father, 
and  thofe  parcels  alfo  to  be  fubdivided  even  ad  infinitum. 
Hence  is  it,  that  in  all  the  countries  you  fhall  hardly  find  a 
field  of  corn  of  larger  compafs  than  an  ordinary  garden  ; 
every  one  now  having  a  little  to  himfelf,  and  that  little  made 
lefs  to  his  poflerity.  This  tenure  our  lawyers  call  by  the 
name  of  Gavel-kind  ;  that  is,  as  fome  of  them  expound  it, 
Give-all-kind,   becaufe  it  is  amongit  them  all  to  be  divided. 

The  chief  magi  ff  rates  in  both  thefe  ifles,  are  the  go- 
vernors ;  whofe  office  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  the  lord 
lieutenants  of  our  fhires  in  England,  according  as  it  was 
eftabliihed  by  king  Alfred,  revived  by  Henry  III.  and  fo 
continueth  at  this  day.  Thefe  governors  are  appointed  by 
the  king;  and  by  him,  in  times  of  war,  rewarded  with  an 
annual  penfion  payable  out  of  the  Exchequer  ;  but  fince  the 
encreafe  of  the  domain,  by  the  ruin  of  religious  houfes,  that 
charge  hath  been  deducted  ;  the  whole  revenues  being  allotted 
to  them  in  both  iflands  for  the  fupport  of  their  efrate.  In 
.  civil  matters  they  are  directed  by  the  bailiff  and  the  jurates; 
the  bailiffs,  and  other  the  king's  officers  in  Guernfey,  being 
appointed  by  the  governor  ;  thofe  of  Jerfey  holding  their 
places  by  patent  from  the  king. 

By  thofe  men,  accompanied  with  the  judices  or  jurates,  is 
his  majefty  ferved,  and  his  iflands  governed;  the  places  in 
each  ifland  beina:  of  the  fame  nature,  though  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent  in  name.  Of  thefe,  in  matters  merely  civil,  and  ap- 
pertaining unto  public  juftice,  the  bailiff  is  the  principal; 
as  being  the  chief  judge  in  ail  actions  both  criminal  and  real. 
In  matters  of  life  and  death,  if  they  proceed  to  fentence  of 
condemnation,  there  is  required  a  concurrence  of  feven  jurates 
together  with  the  bailiff;  under  which  number  fo  concurring 
the  offender  is  acquitted.  Nor  can  the  country  find  one 
guilty,  not  taken,  as  we  call  it,  in  the  matter  5  except  that 
eighteen  voices  of  twenty-four  (for  of  that  number  is  their 
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grand  inqueft)  agree  together  in  the  verdict.  Perfonal 
actions,  fuch  as  are  debt  and  trefpaffes,  may  be  determined 
by  the  bailiff,  and  two  only  are  fufficient ;  but  if  a  trial  comes 
in  right  of  land  and  of  inheritance,  there  mure  be  three  at 
lealr,  and  they  decide  it.  For  the  difpatch  of  thefe  bufineffes, 
they  have  their  terms,  about  the  fame  time  as  we  in  London; 
their  writs  of  arreft,  appearance  and  the  like,  directed  to  the 
vifcount  or  provoft  ;  and  for  the  trial  of  their  feveral  caufes, 
three  feveral  courts  or  jurifdictions:  viz.  the  Court  Criminal, 
the  Court  of  Chattel,  and  the  Court  of  Heritage.  If  any  find 
himfelf  agrieved  with  their  proceedings,  his  way  is  to  appeal 
unto  the  Council-Table.  Much  like  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  of  later  flamp,  are  thofe  courts  in  France,  which 
they  call  Les  Seiges  Prefideaux  (inftituted  for  the  eafe  of  the 
people  by  the  former  kings,  in  divers  cities  of  the  realm,  and 
fince  confirmed,  anno  155 1,  or  thereabouts)  wherein  there 
is  a  bailiff,  attended  by  twelve  affiftants  (for  the  raoft  part) 
two  lieutenants,  the  one  criminal,,  and  the  other  civil,  and 
other  officers  ;  the  office  of  the  bailiff  being  to  preferve  the 
people  from  wrong,  to  take  notice  of  treafons,  robberies, 
murders,  unlawful  affemblies,  and  the  like. 

In  this  order,  and  by  thefe  men,  are  all  fuch  affairs 
tranfacted  which  concern  only  private  and  particular  perfons  ; 
but  if  a  bufinefs  arife  which  toucheth  the  public,  there  is 
fummoned  by  the  governor  a  parliament,  or  convention  of 
the  three  eftates.  Of  the  governor  as  chief,  the  bailiff  and 
jurates  reprefenting  the  nobility,  the  minifters  for  the  church, 
and  the  feveral  conftables  of  each  parifii  for  the  commons. 
In  this  affembly  general,  as  alio  in  all  private  meetings,  the 
governor  takes  precedence  of  the  bailiff;  but  in  the  civil 
courts  and  pleas  of  law,  the  bailiff  hath  it  of  the  governor. 


M     I     N     O      RCA. 

THE  ifiand  of  Minorca  lies  in  the  Mediteranean  fea, 
about  fixty  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  coaft  of  Cata- 
lonia in  Spain.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  Majorca,  Yvica, 
and  Formentera,  which,  together  with  this  conftituted  the 
nntient  kingdom  of  Majorca.  The  latitude  of  Port-Mahon 
is  390  40'  north. 

1    It  is  fcarcely  poffibleto  conuder  the  map  of  this  ifiand,  with- 
out obiervir.g  how  far  the  weather  has  by  degrees  influenced 
3  the 
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the  figure  of  its  out-line.  As  the  northerly  winds  are  the 
moft  frequent  and  the  molt  violent  of  this  country,  thofe  parts 
of  the  coaft  that  are  the  moft  expofed  to  their  rage,  are  cut 
and  indented  into  a  prodigious  variety  of  creeks  and  inlets; 
while  thofe  of  a  foutherly  afpecT:  are  infinitely  more  even  and 
regular,  and  every  where  fhew  gentle  effects  of  a  more  temper- 
ate expofure. 

Minorca  is  upwards  of  thirty-three  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  breadth  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  or  more;  fo  that  it  i.s 
nearly  of  the  fame  bignefs  as  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  contains 
two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  fquare  miles,  and  151,040  fquare 
acres.  It  is  fixty-two  miles  in  compafs,  and  is  divided  into 
four  terminos*  or  provinces ;  the  termino  of  Mahon,  the 
termino  of  Alaior,  the  united  terminos  of  Mercadal  and 
Fererias,  and  the  termino  of  (Jiudadella. 

The  termino  of  Mahon  is  bounded  on  three  fides  by  the 
fea,  has  the  termino  of  Alaior  to  the  north-weftward,  and 
ioins  that  of  Mercadal  a  little  more  to  the  northward.  Its 
greateft  length  is  fourteen  miles,  and  it  is  above  eight  miles 
over,  where  at  the  broadeft.  This  termino  contains  about 
thirteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  its  chief  town  is  Mahon. 

The  termino  of  Alaior  is  wafhed  by  the  fea  to  the  fouth- 
weftward,  and  borders  on  the  termino  of  Mahon  to  the 
eaftward;  to  the  northward  is  that  of  Mercadal,  and  the  ter- 
mino of  Fererias  lies  to  the  north -weftward.  Its  greateft  length 
is  ^.upwards  of  eight  miles,  and  it  is  about  kven.  broad.  It 
contains  about  five  thoufand  fouls  ;   its  chief  town  Alaior. 

The  termino  of  Mercadal  is  above  twelve  miles  lono;,  and 
more  than  ten  broad.  It  has  the  fea  on  the  north  fide,  and  the 
termino  of  Mahon  to  the  fouth  eaft  ;  that  of  Alaior  joins  it 
to  the  fouth  weftward,  and  the  termino  of  Fererias  (to  which 
it  is  united)  lies  to  the  weftward.  Its  chief  town  is  Mercadal, 
and  the  moft  noted  places  within  its  diftridt  are  Mount-Toro, 
Fornelles,  and  Sancta  Agatha.  It  may  contain  about  one 
thoufand  i'even  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  termino  of  Fererias  (to  which  that  of  Mercadal  is 
united)  is  a  long  narrow  ftripe,  extending  from  fea  to  lea 
quite  a-crofs  the  ifland,  which  is  here  but  little  more  thari 
ten  miles  over.  It  is  fcarcely  any  where  more  than  four  miles 
broad.  It  is  bounded  to  the  eaftward  by  the  termino  of 
Mercadal,  and  that  of  Alaior,  and  the  termino  of  Ciuda- 
della  joins  it  to  the  weftward.  Its  chief  town  is  Fererias; 
and  its  number  of  inabitants  does  not  exceed  one  thoufawd 
«ne  hundred  and  twenty-fix. 
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The  termino  of  Ciudadella  takes  up  the  weft  end  of  the 
ifland.  '  Its  greateft  length  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  termino 
of  Fererias,  which  joins  jt  to  the  eaftward  ;  and  its  breadth^ 
which  in  fome  places  is  lefs  than  five  miles,  enlarges  itfelf  in 
others  to  upwards  of  eight.  The  fea  wafhes  it  on  the  north, 
the  weft,  and  the  fouth  fides.  It  contains  about  feven  thoufand 
inhabitants,  and  has  Ciudadella  for  its  capital. 

Mahon  is  the  capital  of  the  termino  of  the  fame  name, 
and  of  the  whole  ifland,  fince  it  has  been  in  the  pofleffion  of 
fhe  Englifh,  who  removed  the  courts  of  juftice  hither  from 
Ciudadella,  making  it  the  feat  of  government.  To  this  they 
were  induced  by  its  fituation  near  the  principal  harbour,  as 
well  as  its  neighbourhood  to  St.  Philip's  caftle,  the  only 
fortrefs  of  any  conllderation  in  the  country. 

Mahon  is  built  on  an  elevated  fituation  ;  and  the  afcent 
from  the  harbour,  over  which  it  feems  to  hang,  is  fteep  and 
difficult :  hence  the  profpecf.  is  extended,  and  the  air  render- 
ed more  pure  and  vvholfome  ;  neither  are  the  flies  (and  efpe- 
cially  that  very  troublefome  kind  the  mufquita  or  gnat)  fuch 
a  peft  here  all  the  hot  weather  as  in  the  other  towns  of  the 
ifland. 

The  buildings  are  univerfally  of  freeftone,  and  either  cover- 
ed with  tiles,  or  flat-roofed  and  terraced  ;  which  terrace  is 
the  matter  of  which  their  floors  are  likewife  made,  refembling 
thofe  fo  well  known  of  late  years  in  London  by  the  name  of 
Venetian-floors  :  but  the  mafons  here  are  fo  expert  at  their 
bufmefs,  and  the  materials  that  enter  into  the  compofition  of 
the  terrace  fo  reafonable,  and  labour  itfelf  fo  cheap,  that  they 
are  axecuted  with  greater  firmnefs  and  expedition  than  our 
workmen  can  perform  them,  and  for  one  tenth  part  of  the 
expence. 

St.  Philip's  caftle  is  fituateattheentranceof  Mahon-harbour, 
to  which  it  is  the  key,  and  the  principal  fortification  on  the 
ifland.  It  is  feated  on  a  neck  of  land  between  Mahon  harbour 
and  St.  Stephen's  cove,  and  its  numerous  out-works  extend, 
themfelves  to  the  fhore  on  both  fides.  The  body  of  the  palace 
confifts  of  four  baftions  and  as  many  curtains,  furrounded 
with  a  deep  ditch  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock  which  furnifhed 
freeftone  for  the  walls.  The  area  is  bounded  on  every  fide 
with  buildings,  confifting  of  the  governor's  houfe,  a  chapel, 
guard  room,  barracks,  &c.  In  the  center  of  the  fquare  is 
a  pump  to  fupply  the  troops  with  rain-water  from  a  large 
ciftern,  and  the  whole  fquare  is  well  paved  and  kept  very  clean. 

Over  the  flat  roofs  of  the  arched  buildings  is  a  fpacious  ram- 
part, affording  an  extenfiye  profpeel:  to  the  eye,  and  the  baf- 
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tions  have  guns  mounted  on  them.  The  communication  from 
the  lower  area  to  the  top  of  the  rampart  is  by  a  pair  of  flairs : 
the  {leps  are  about  ten  feet  long,  three  feet  broad,  and  rife  one 
foot.  The  lower  edge  of  the  ftep  is  of  freeftone,  and  there 
the  rife  is  only  three  inches,  the  reft  flopes  gently  upwards, 
and  is  of  common  pavement.  1  have  been  the  more  particu- 
lar in  defcribing  thefe  flairs,  as  they  are  not  only  of  eafy 
afcent  for  men,  but  a]fo  for  mules  and  afles  carrying  their 
burthens  on  their  backs.  Up  thefe  the  artillery  people  like- 
wile  draw  their  guns  when  there  is  occafion  ;  and  if  they  did 
not  take  up  fo  much  room,  they  would  be  well  worth  our 
imitation, 

The  whole  body  of  the  place  is  undermined,  and  very  fer- 
viceable  fubterraneous  works  are  contrived  in  the  rock,  and 
communicate  with  one  another  wherever  it  is  neceilary.  In 
one  of  thefe  are  repofited  the  remains  of  captain  Philip  Stan- 
hope, commander  of  the  Milford  fhip  of  war,  wrho  acting  on 
fhore  as  a  volunteer  under  his  brother  general  Stanhope  at  the 
fiege  of  this  caflle,  was  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1708,  unfortunately  killed,  after  he  had  given  fignal  proofs 
of  an  undaunted  courage. 

The  chapel,  which  is  referved  for  the  church  of  England, 
is  the  lead  adorned  of  any  in  the  whole  ifland  ;  for  as  the 
Spanifh  governors  conftantly  refided  at  Ciudadella  at  a  remote 
diflance,  it  received  but  little  improvement  in  their  time;  and 
our  governors  living  altogether  at  Mahon,  it  has  been  equally 
neglecled  by  us. 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  caflle  is  a  hornwork  with  other 
outworks  to  this  and  the  reft  of  the  fronts  :  but  it  is  not  my 
purpofe  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  works  that 
conilitute  the  ftrength  of  this  fortrefs  :  it  would  poilibly  be 
invidious,  and  certainly  be  tedious,  fince  the  bare  fight  of 
a  plan  will  give  you  a  better  notion  of  them  than  the  belt 
defcription  I  am  able  to  frame,  tho'  I  were  to  fpend  a  week 
In  fo  unprofitable  an  attempt. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  large  guns  mounted  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  befides  thole  that  point  to  the 
land  which  wonld  require  the  fervice  of  a  vaft  many  artilleryr 
people  on  occasion,  as  indeed  the  various  works  demand  a 
very  confiderable  garrifon  to  difpute  them  with  an  enemy. 

Of  the  utmoll  advantage  to  this  place  are  certainly  the  ca- 
pacious galleries  that  are  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  extend 
tnemfelvcs  under  the  Covert-way  throughout  all  the  works, 
as  I  think.  This  was  an  undertakiug  equally  neceflary  and 
expenfive ;  for  otherwise  the  people  rauft  have  been  torn  :o 
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pieces  by  the  fplinters  of  ftone  in  time  of  action,  as  well  thofe 
off  duty,  who  had  no  cover  to  fecure  them,  as  thofe  who 
were  obliged  to  expofe  themfelves.  But  thefe  fubterraneans 
afford  quarters  and  flielter  to  the  garrifon,  impenetrable  to 
{hot  or  {hells,  and  not  to  be  come  at  but  by  cutting  a  way  to 
them  through  the  living  rock,  againft  which  too  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  counter-mines,  at  proper  diftances, 
and  in  fuch  places  as  by  their  fituation  are  mo  ft  expofed. 

In  the  main-ditch  is  a  fmall  powder  magazine  ;  another 
much  larger  is  under  the  covertway  of  the  place,  and  there 
are  ftore-houfes  fufficient  for  every  occafion,  with  an  hofpital 
near  St.  Stephen's  Cove  :  and  as  a  ciftern  is  obnoxious  to 
accidents  from  the  bombs  of  an  enemy,  there  are  feveral 
wells  within  the  works,  and  a  quantity  of  every  fpecies  of 
prov'ifions  is  conftantly  kept  up  to  fupport  the  whole  foldiery 
of  the  ifland  in  cafe  of  a  fiege. 

On  the  point  of  land  to  the  eaftward  of  the  caftle  is 
Charles-Fort,  built  by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  little  con- 
fequence,  as  it  now  ftands.  The  grand  battery  lies  down 
at  the  water's  edge,  and  has  a  high  ftone  wall  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gunners,  v/ho  ply  their  ordnance  through  a 
long  range  of  embrafures.  This  is  the  common  burying- 
place  of  the  garrifon.  The  Queen's  Redoubt  is  the  mod 
advanced  of  all  the  works  towards  the  country  on  the  fide 
where  it  {lands  :  between  it  and  the  harbour  are  two  other 
works,  one  of  them  lately  finimed.  On  the  other  fide  of 
St.  Stephen's  Cove  is  the  Marlborough,  a  very  chargeable 
work,  which  took  its  name  from  the  great  man  who  was 
mailer-general  of  the  ordnance  not  long  before  it  was  built. 
It  is  almoft  unrieceffary  to  obferve  that,  with  all  this  ftrength, 
the  French  took  it  from  us  in  the  laft  war  and  kept  it  till 
given  back  by  the  late  treaty  of  Paris, 

The  constitution  by  which  the  ifland  of  Majorca  is  govern- 
ed, was  copied  by  king  James  the  Firft  from  that  of  his 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  introduced  there  foon  after  the 
Conqueft  ;  as  that  of  Minorca  was  eftabiiihed  here  by  king 
Alphonfo,  on  his  reducing  this  ifland  to  his  obedience.  Both 
have  undergone  fome  alterations  (tho'  in  the  main  they  are 
agreeable  enough  to  the  hrft  inftitution)  and  they  differ  little 
from  each  other,  except  that  all  the  magistrates  of  this  ifland 
are  fubordinate  to  thofe  of  Majorca.  Thefe  iflands  have  loft 
the  privilege  they  once  enjoyed,  of  being  reprefented  by  their 
deputies  in  the  cortes  of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  &c.  for  having 
Sometimes  forborne  to  fend  them,  when  they  were  unable  to 
bear  the  expence,      • 

The 
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The  court  of  royal -government  is  the  principal  tribunal 
of  the  iflancl,  in  all  caufes  wherein  the  crown  is  concerned 
(except  fuch  as  regard  the  royal-patrimony)  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  jurats  of  the  feveral  univerfities,  or  terminos, 
and  in  all  criminal  cafes ;  hither  appeals  are  made  from  the 
inferior  courts. 

The  governor  prefides  at  this  court,  and  all  the  proceed- 
ings are  in  his  name.  Ke  is  obliged  to  attend  in  perfon  at 
the  trial  of  criminals  ;  but  in  civil  cafes  of  little  moment,  his 
prefence  is  difpenfed  with* 

He  is  affifted  by  two  officers  of  the  court,  an  afleflbr  and 
fifcal:  the  firir.  is  his  counfellor,  to  manage  the  trials ;  the 
other  is  advocate  for  the  crown.  Thefe  fign  the  fentence 
with  the  governor. 

When  the  governor  abfents  himfelf  from  the  trial  of  civil 
caufes  of  fmall  importance,  the  afleflbr  is  the  chief  judge, 
and  figns  the  decree  alone,  in  the  governor's  name ;  for  the 
fifcal  is  not  properly  a  judge  in  civil  affairs. 

In  caufes  where  the  afleflbr  is  known  to  be  concerned  in, 
intereft,  or  where  he  is  liable  to  be  biafled  by  enmity,  friend- 
fnip,  or  kindred,  the  governor  may  appoint  another  lawyer 
(againft  whom  thefe  objections  do  not  lie)  to  officiate  in  his 
room. 

There  is  a  procurador-real  to  attend  the  court,  and  inform 
them  of  fuch  matters  as  are  to  be  brought  before  them,  and 
to  pufli  on  the  trial.  Other  inferior  officers  there  likewife 
are;  an  efcrivan,  or  fecretary ;  an  alguazil,  or  bailiff;  a 
macero,  or  mace-bearer  ;  and  a  carcelero,  or  gaoler.  This 
court  of  royal-government  was  fubordinate  to  the  court  of 
royal-audience  in  Majorca. 

The  royal-patrimony,  or  crown-revenue,  is  regulated  by 
a  council,  confiding  of  the  procurador-real  (who  is  the  pre- 
sident) the  afleflbr,  and  the  fifcal.  They  hold  inquiries  into 
the  concealed  branches  of  the  revenue,  fee  that  the  decimos 
(or  dues  of  the  crown  that  are  paid  in  kind)  are  fold  to  the 
beft  advantage,  and  fettle  all  new  cencoes  (which  are  a  fort 
of  crown-rent,  or  yearly  acknowledgement)  fixing  their  rate. 
The  procurador-real  is  receiver  and  pay-mafter  of  the 
royal-patrimony,  and  holds  a  court,  in  which  the  fifcal  and 
afleflbr  are  the  judges ;  he  himfelf  having  no  vote  there. 

The  fifcal  of  the  royal-government  a£ts  in  this  court  as 
judge  Ifi  ordinary,  and  counfellor  to  the  procurador-real. 

The  afleflbr  of  the  royal-government  is  likewife  a  judge  in 
this  court,  and  the  fentence  principally  depends  upon  his 
ppinion  j  for  though  the  fifcal  fhould  differ  from  him,  yet  he 

is 
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is  obliged  to  fign  the  fentence.  Whenever  it  happens  that 
they  are  of  different  opinions,  the  decree  is  thus  worded. 
cc  By  the  advice  of  the  aflefibr,  and  the  intravention  of  the 
**  fifcal  ;"  and  the  fecretary  is  to  make  an  entry  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  his  books,  and  atteft  it. 

There  is  befides  a  deputy-receiver,  who  has  his  under  re- 
ceivers, or  collectors,  in  the  feveral  terminos. 

The  efcrivan,  or  fecretarv,  keeps  the  records;  the  alguazil 
acts  as  a  catch-pole,  to  arrefi  delinquents ;  and  the  fach  is 
the  porter  and  cryer. 

The  principal  magistrates  that  are  fet  over  the  feveral 
terminos,  are  the  jurats  :  thofe  of  Ciudadella  are  jurats- 
general  of  the  whole  lfiand.  All  jurats,  whether  collectively 
or  feparate,  are  honoured  with  the  ftyle  of  benor  Magnifico. 
Their  office  is  to  lay  before  the  governor  occasionally  all  the 
grievances  and  hard  {'hips  of  the  people,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  redrefied  ;  and  to  fee  that  the  markets  are  duly  fup- 
plied  with  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

Though  the  jurats  have  no  executive  power  of  their  own, 
they  may  iropofe  taxes  on  their  termino,  with  the  confent  of 
their  ordinary  council,  to  whom  they  are  accountable  for  the 
money  fo  railed. 

1  hey  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  engroffing  the  corn, 
and  of  fettling  the  a  fo  radon,  or  rate  at  which  it  was  10  be 
fold  to  the  people  ;  but  this  has  been  long  discontinued. 

The  jurat-major  is  to  be  always  chofen  out  of  the  body 
of  the  cavaliers  (who  are  all  donzels,  or  gentlemen,  with 
the  title  of  don)  another  out  of  the  ciutadans,  or  citizens; 
another  is  amercader,  or  merchant;  and  a  fourth  a  meneftral, 
or  artifan.  To  the  fe  we  may  add  the  jurat  pejez,  who  is  a 
a  peafant.  And  thus  all  the.  orders  of  men,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  every  termino  are  compofed,  have  their  proper 
reprefentatives  among  the  magistrates  by  whom  they  are 
governed. 

When  the  jurats  have  ferved  out  their  year,  their  fuc- 
ceffors  are  elected,  and  take  the  neceflary  oaths  to  qualify 
them  to  enter  on  the  administration  of  their  office.  None  on 
whom  the  election  falls  can  decline  the  public  iervice,  and  no 
one  iurat  can  be  chofen  two  years  fuccemvely.  The  new 
jurats  immediately  appoint  their  councilors  to  affift  them. 

The  termino  of  Ciudadella  has  a  jurat-clavario,  which 
none  of  the  others  have.  This  officer  is  the  public-treafurer, 
and  the  fecond  jurat  in  rank.  By  him  all  matters  are  propofed 
at  the  meetings  of-  the  jurats  ;  and  when  the  governor  comes 
into  the  termino,  he  is  the  firft  that  is  to  addrefs  him  :    but 
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when  the  magiftates  attend  the  governor  at  any  place  that 
is  without  the  termino,  this  honour  belongs  to  the  jurat- 
major. 

With  the  clavario  all  the  public  money  is  lodged,  and  his 
difburfements  are  regulated  by  the  orders  of  the  jurats,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  council.  At  the  clofe  ot  the  year  his 
accounts  are  audited,  and  the  ballance  is  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  new  clavario. 

When  the  jurats  think  it  neceffary  to  call  a  general- 
council,  they  apply  to  the  governor  for  his  fummons  ;  on  the 
receipt  whereof  the  deputies  of  all  the  terminos  affemble  at 
Ciudadella  at  the  appointed  time.  This  council  is  compofed 
of  twenty-four  members,  befides  the  jurats-general,  which  laft 
have  no  voice,  unlefs  a  fyndico  is  to  be  fent  out  of  the 
ifland,  and  then  they  are  at  liberty  to  vote  in  the  choice  of 
the  perfon. 

The  bufmefs  that  ufually  employs  a  general-council,  is  to 
impofe  new  taxes  ;  to  enquire  whether  any  termino  has  paid 
more  than  it's  juft  proportion  to  a  former  tax;  to  provide  for 
any  extraordinary  expence  that  is  about  to  be  incurred  by  the 
ifland  in  general  ;  and  to  take  into  confideration  the  frate  of 
affairs,  and  reprefent  all  hardfhips  and  oppreflions  to  the 
governor,  or  even  to  lay  them  before  the  king,  for  redrefs  ; 
if  they  are  driven  fo  far,  by  having  their  former  remon- 
strances flighted  by  the  governor. 

The  governor,  or  commander  in  chief,  cannot  aflemble  a 
general-council  on  his  own  authority  ;  it  can  only  be  con- 
vened at  the  requeft  of  the  jurats,  who  are  under  no  neceffity 
of  acquainting  him  with  the  bufmefs  that  is  to  be  the  fubjecr. 
of  their  deliberations,  even  though  their  intention  mould  be  to 
fend  a  fyndico  to  tne  king  :  but  it  is  cuftomary,  when  their 
own  affairs  are  once  difpatched,  to'defire  to  know  if  he  has 
any  thing  to  offer  for  the  fervice  of  the  crown.  After  they 
are  broke  up,  indeed,  the  hTcal  of  the  royal-government  may 
demand  of  the  jurats-general  the  refolutions  of  the  general- 
council,  which  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  lay  before  the  go- 
vernor :  but  this  feems  to  be  an  incroachment  of  the  prero- 
gative, as  it  in  a  great  meafure  defeats  the  above  privilege, 
and  renders  it  of  little  value. 

Any  one  termino  may,  at  it's  own  expence,  difpatch  a 
fyndico  to  the  king,  without  applying  to  the  others,  for  their 
con  fent. 

There  is  a  bayle  in  every  termino,  who  carries  his  rod  of 
iuftice  every  where  within  his  own  termino,  but  not  out  of 
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it.     He  holds  a  court,  from  whence   an  appeal  lies   to  the 
court  of  royal -government. 

The  bade  of  Ciudadella  has  the  appellation  of  bayle- 
general,  and  to  him  the  bayles  of  the  other  terminos  are  in 
ib-me  degree  fubordinate  :  he  carries  his  rod  all  over  the 
ifland. 

Heretofore,  when  a  governor  died,  the  command  of  the 
ifiand  devolved  on  this  officer,  and  he  enjoyed  half  the  falary 
©ntil  a  new  governor  arrived:  He  holds  a  court,  wherein  he 
isaflifted  by  his  affeffor  ;  and  here  all  caufes  (except  fomefew  of 
3  particular  nature)  are  tried,  with  an  appeal  to  the  court  of 
royal-government. 

The  bayle-general  is  judge  in  ordinary  of  the  whole  ifland, 
2nd  to  him  all  proclamations  are  dire£r.ed.  The  orders  of 
march  for  the  troops,  and  the  bufinefs  of  quartering  them,  fall 
to  his  province. 

All  the  bayles  have  their  lieutenants.  The  lieutenant  of 
the  bayle-general  never  carries  a  rod  in  his  prefence,  tho'  the 
©ther  iieutenant-bayles  have  this  privilege  in  the  prefence  of 
their  refpeclive  principals. 

The  bayle-gcncral's  afleflbr  is  his  counfellor  and  affiftant 
in  all  matters  that  are  brought  to  a  tryal  in  his  court. 

The  bayle-conful  tries  all  caufes  for  five  livre's,  and  under, 

in  a  fummary  way,  which  keeps  a  multitude  of  trifling  bufinefs 

cut  of  the  fuperior  courts.     All  maritime  affairs  are  brought 

before  him  as  conful,  and  an  appeal  from  his  decifions  lies  to 

-  vcinor  only. 

All  the  rnagillrates  enter  upon  their  office  annually  on 
Whit-Sunday,  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  almutazen,  or  muffafttaf,  as  he  is  corruptly  called,  is 
clerk  of  the  markers,'  yjhofe  principal  charge  is  to  look  to  the 
weights  and  meafures,  of  which  he  is  the  judge,  as  his  title 
iriiports,  in  the  Arabic!-:  tongue.  With  the  affiftance  of  two 
prbmens,  this  officer  keeps  a  court,  from  whence  appeals  are 
made  to  the  governor.  In  lieu  of  a  falary,  he  is  allowed  ons 
third  of  all  t!ie  fines  and  penalties  laid  in  his  court,  a  motive 
to  vigilance  that  has  its  proper  weight  in  his  bread.  The 
almutazen  is  like*  lie  to  fee  that  the  itreets  are  kept  clean,  and 
irce  from  obftructioiis  of  every  kind. 

Coroner's  inquefts  are  held  by  the  officers  of  the  court  of 
royal- governmenr,  by  whom  a  grea-t  many  ridiculous  fooleries 
are  praqHfed;  fuclf  as  whifpering  the  deceafed,  to  know  who 
killed  him,  and  the  like. 

The  fpiritual  court  is  at  prefent  held  by  the  .vicar- general 
at  Ciudadeiia.  and  his  psrfon  pofleiles  the  highefl  dignity  in 

the 
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the  church  of  Minorca.     He   has  an  alienor  to  aflifi:  him. 
Heretofore  tortures  were  in  ufe  here,  and  there  was  a  coavi 
inquifition.  Appeals  lay  to  the  court  of  royal  audience  in  Ma- 
jorca, and  finally  to  the  council  of  Arragon. 

7'his  ifland  once  had  a  bifhop  of  its  own,  but  pope  Boniface 
the  Eighth  fubjecled  it  in  fpirituals  to  Majorca,  by  his  bull, 
dated  the  eighteenth  of  July,  1295  ;  and  fo  it  continued  until 
Minorca  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  The  bifliop  of 
Majorca  drew  confiderable  revenues  out  of  this  ifland,  which 
now  go  to  the  government. 

The  governor  is  now  the  general  patron,  and  prefents  to  all 
the  vacant  benefices.  The  rectors  of  the  live  pariihes  that  arc 
in  the  ifland,  receive  their  decimos,  and  the  inferior  clergy 
are  fupported  by  their  manes,  collections,  holidays,  &c.  &c. 
from  whence  a  comfortable  maintenance  arifes,  and  they  leave 
no  project  unattenptcd  that  can  contribute  to  continue  and 
improve  it. 

The  monks  have  their  governor  abroad,  on  whom  they  are 
dependant,  and  are  here  under  the  direction  of  guardians. 
The  Auftin  fryars  of  Mount  Toro  have  lands  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  and  fixteen  pounds  fterling  *  a  year  in  money, 
and  two  hundred  and  fixty-iive  quarteras  of  corn.  Every  nun 
that  profefles  brings  two  hundred  livres  into  the  convent,  about 
thirty  pounds  fterling. 

In  1 7 13,  there  were  in  Minorca  eighty-five  nuns,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  fryars,  and  feventy-five  of  the  fecular  clergy, 
in  all  three  hundred  perfons  ;  and  if  we  take  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  at  twenty-feven  thoufand  fouls,  as  I  think  they 
are,  this  poor  ifland  fupports  in  idlenefs  one  out  of  every 
ninety  of  its  whole  people  ;  whereas  England  has  not  one 
clergyman  of  the  eftablifhed  church  to  three  hundred  of  the 
laity  :  and  as  thefe  in  Minorca  profefs  celibacy,  and  are  ftricl 
patterns  of  continence,  their  number  readily  accounts  for  the 
depopulation  and  poverty  of  the  country. 

The  royal -patrimony,  or  crown-revenue,  arifes  from  feveral 
taxes  and  impofitions  whereof  the  church  has  a  part. 

All  goods  that  are  either  exported  or  imported  as  merchan- 
dize, pay  a  certain  duty  on  their  being  weighed  or  meafured. 
All  the  fait  that  is  made  in  the  ifland  pays  one  eleventh  of  the 
full  value.  One  eleventh  part  is  likewife  paid  for  all  greens, 
including  barley  for  forage,  and  tobacco :  only  the  green 
barley  that  is  raifed  by  the  farmer  for  the  foraging  of  his  own 
beafts  is  exempted  from  duty. 

*   1444  livres  of  Minorca  currency. 
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Hemp  pays  one  thirteenth  part,  and  flax  one  fifteenth. 
All  cattle  pay  one  fifteenth  of  their  yearly  increafe,  and  grapes 
one  eleventh. 

Corn,  whether  barley  or  wheat,  pays  one  eighth.  This, 
it  is  probable,  was  the  rate  that  was  at  firfl  fettled  ;  but  now 
it  actually  pays  twelve  out  of  the  hundred,  which  is  one  eighth 
and  an  half. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  who  were  fo  juftly  famous 
in  antiquity,  for  their  dexterity  at  the  fling,  and  their  bravery 
in  war,  are  now  funk  into  a  fhameful  degeneracy  and  indo- 
lence. Their  antient  freedom  has  been  long  loft,  the 
very  fpirit  of  liberty  feems  at  prefent  to  have  no  exiftence 
among  them,  and  their  courage  is  vanifhed  with  it;  as  if  an 
enflaved  people  were  of  opinion,  they  had  nothing  left  that 
was  worth  fighting  for. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  Minorquins 
were  a  brave  people  while  they  were  engaged  in  continual  war 
with  the  Moors;  and  what  Tacitus  fays  of  the  antient  Gauls, 
*  "  Gallos  in  bellis  floruifle,  accepimus,  mox  fegnities  cum 
otio  intravit,  amifla  virtute,  pariter  ac  libertate,"  may  with 
equal  juftice  be  applied  to  them  :  for  as  a  long  war  trains  an 
unwarlike  nation  to  military  exploits,  fo  a  profound  peace, 
with  a  total  difufe  of  arms,  in  procefs  of  time  naturally  dejects 
the  fpirits  of  a  people,  and  renders  them  fupine  and  daftardlv. 

They  have  lived  long  under  a  hard  government,  and  have 
fpirits  broke  to  fervitude,  and  bodies  inured  to  labour.  They 
are  effectually  fubdued  to  a  blind  obedience  to  thofe  that  are 
fet  over  them,  and  feem  chearful  and  contented  under  poverty 
and  oppreflicn;  but  their  mean  natures  are  apt  to  be  too  much 
exalted  by  profperity  and  power,  which  give  them  a  glimpfe 
of  greater  happinefs  than  they  are  able  to  compafs,  and  then 
they  grow  factious  and  male  content. 

They  are  naturally  contentious,  and  carry  fmall  quarrels 
to  a  great  height,  entailing  bitter  enmities  on  their  pofterity; 
and  as  thefe  often  proceed  from  flight  provocations,  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  thefe  animofities  fubfift  between  families, 
long  after  the  differences  which  occaiioned  them  are  forgot. 

They  are  fo  fufpicious  of  one  another,  that  they  think  no 
man  can  be  in  the  pofleflion  of  power,  without  ufing  it  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  neighbour;  and  therefore  it  is,  that,  tho' 
they  pay  a  world  of  refpect  to  perfons  in  office,  they  ever  at- 
tend upon  their  behaviour  with  a  watchful  and  a  jealous  eye. 

*  In  Vit.  Agricol. 
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Thefe  people  make  but  few  improvements,  adhering  with 
great  ftriitnels  to  the  cuftoms  of  their  forefathers,  from  which 
they  feldom  deviate  in  any  thing. 

They  pay  their  taxes  chearfully  ;  are  extremely  temperate 
in  their  diet,  eating  but  little  flefli,  with  great  quantities  of 
vegetables  and  fpices,  and  a  great  deal  of  bread. 

Garlick  and  onions  are  feldom  omitted  in  their  cookery,  which 
is  very  ofFenlive  and  fordid  on  our  firft  acquaintance  with  it. 

Their  ordinary  drink  is  water  ;  and  a  dram  of  aguardiente, 
to  crown  the  whole,  turns  their  meal  into  a  feaft. 

A  little  foul  wine  they  drink  at  the  vintage,  and  fuch  as 
turns  four  upon  their  hands ;  the  reft  goes  to  the  Englifh. 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  mellificatis  apes  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  purity  of  their  air,  and  the  lightnefs 
of  their  diet,  they  want  much  of  the  brifknefs  and  vivacity 
of  the  French ;  nor  does  their  wine  exalt  them  much  above 
the  ufual  level  :  and  indeed  it  cannot  be  faid  to  exhilerate  the 
fpirits,  like  that  of  the  countries  all  about  them,  efpecially 
France  ;  fo  that  if  they  were  to  drink  French  wine,  and  the 
Frenchmen  theirs,  the  company  would  both  be  better  by  the 
exchange. 

Though  there  arefchools  in  the  convents  for  the  inftruction 
of  youth,  yet  the  little  they  get  there  is  foon  loft  again  :  and 
it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  the  learning  of  thefe  feminaries  con- 
fifts  in  little  more  than  the  acquifition  of  the  Latin  tongue  by 
rote,  without  any  initation  into  the  rudiments  of  the  fciences, 
which  are  unknown  here,  few  having  attained  even  a  flight 
fmattering  of  the  mathematicks,  or  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  common  rules  of  arithmetick. 

The  very  clergy,  among  whom  learning  ufually  makes  fome 
ftand,  before  it  utterly  forfakes  a  country,  are  pitifully  igno- 
rant and  ftupid,  and  have  nothing  to  preferve  them  from  con- 
tempt, but  the  exceffive  bigottry  of  the  people. 

There  is  fcarce  a  v/oman  in  the  country  that  writes  or  reads; 
which  does  not  proceed  from  their  want  of  capacity,  but  is 
the  confequence  of  the  jealous  nature  of  the  men,  who  are  not 
willing  to  furnifh  them  with  the  means  of  intriguing,  to  which 
the  heat  of  the  climate  does  not  a  little  incline  them,  but  in 
which  however  they  are  extremely  cautious  and  fecret. 

Their  lovers  are  very  afliduous  to  gain  their  affections,  ex- 
pofing  themfelves  whole  nights  under  a  window  ;  and,  as 
Shakefpear  exprefTes  it,  "  cooling  the  air  with  fighs  j"  and  he 
is  like  to  be  moft  favoured,  who  gets  a  fwingeing  cold,  or 
breaks  a  limb  in  thefe  nocturnal  adventures  :    for  the  ladies 

are 
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are  well  apprized,  that  the  more  rigour  they  treat  their  lover 
withal,  the  better  is  their  ufage  likely  to  be  after  marriage. 
But  this  obfequioufhefs  in  the  lover  is  generally  of  fhort 
duration  ;  and  the  marriage  ceremony  is  fcarcely  over,  when 
the  hufband  throws  off  the  mafk,  and  early  exerts  the  tyrant  } 
whilfr,  the  poor  fpoufe  infenfibly  finks  into  a  contemptible 
houfnold  drudge  for  life. 

r-r-,  ^ 

The  houfewifery  of  thefe  females  lies  in  fmall  compafs  : 
they  fpin  their  wool  and  flax,  of  which  their  ordinary  drefs 
principally  confifts ;  make  and  mend  the  linnen  of  the  family; 
and  fome  of  them  weave  a  little  lace,  for  their  own  wear,  on 
extraordinary  occafions. 

I  did  not  intend  the  cavaliers,  when  I  mentioned  the  poor 
fare  of  thefe  inlanders  :  they  live  well  in  their  way,  but  are 
naturally  abftenious  and  fober  ;  fome  of  them  never  drinking 
any  wine,  though  they  all  have  it  in  their  houfes. 

They  feldom  make  entertainments,  and  are  no  great  vifitors, 
prefering  a  life  of  domeftic  quiet  and  retirement;  and  as  this 
privacy  is  fuitable  to  the  ©economy  they  are  under  a  neceffiry 
of  obferving,  it  is  likewife  more  agreeable  to  their  difpofition, 
as  it  favours  their  natural  taciturnity,  and  enables  them  to 
keep  their  wives  under  a  more  conftant  obfervation. 

The  priefts  live  well,  and  drink  wine  freely,  taking  care  to 
be  well  provided  with  the  befl  of  the  growth  of  the  ifland. 
They  make  no  fcruple  to  indulge  themfelves  in  the  converfa- 
tion  of  the  other  fex,  and  have  every  opportunity  they  can  wifh 
for,  in  an  unfufpe&ed  accefs  to  the  houfes  of  all  their  neigh- 
bours, And  yet  they  are  much  more  upon  their  guard  to  avoid 
fcandal,  and  preferve  their  character,  than  the  monks  are ; 
whofe  lives  are  fuch  as,  our  hiftory  informs  us,  firft  opened 
the  eyes  of  our  countrymen,  and  made  way  for  the  reformation. 

There  is  no  degree  of  fuperfrition  into  which  thefe  people 
have  not  been  led.  They  pay  very  large  contributions  towards 
praying  the  fouls  out  of  purgatory  ;  and  many  times  a  devout 
perfon  gives  a  hog,  a  fheep,  and  even  a  fowl,  to  be  fold  by 
auction,  and  the  money  applied  to  this  pious  ufe. 

The  priefts  and  fryars  entertain  them  on  holy-days  with 
fpedlacles,  and  fometimes  with  comedies ;  making  all  the 
public  diverfions  fubfervient  to  their  interefts. 

During  the  carnival,  the  ladies  amufe  themfelves  in  throw- 
ing oranges  at  their  lovers  ;  and  he  who  has  received  one  of 
thefe  on  his  eye,  or  has  a  tooth  beat  out  by  it,  is  convinced, 
from  that  moment,  that  he  is  a  high  favourite  with  the  fair- 
one,  who  has  done  him  fo  much  honour.  Sometimes  a  good 
handful  of  flour  is  thrown  full  in  one's  eyes,  which  gives  the 
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utmoft  fatisfaction,  and  is  a  favour  that  is  quickly  followed 
by  others  of  a  lefs  trifling  nature. 

The  carnival  is  a  feafon  of  outrageous  mirth  and  jollity; 
both  men  and  women  allowing  themfelves  a  full  fvvingof  free- 
dom, intermixed,  however,  with  the  fuperftitions  and  cere- 
monies of  their  religion.  And  we  well  know,  that  the  holy- 
days  of  the  antient  Romans  were,  like  thefe  carnivals,  a  mix- 
ture of  devotion  and  debauchery. 

All  day,  maffes,  feafting,  and  proceflions;  ail  night  hurry- 
ing from  one  church  to  another;  balls,  mafkings,  and  intrigues. 

This  time  of  feitivity  is  facred  to  pleafure,  and  it  ts  linful 
to  exercife  their  calling,  until  Lent  arrives,  with  the  two-  curfes 
of  thefe  people,  abftinence  and  labour,  in  its  tram. 

Their  races  are  of  feveral  kinds  ;  affes  contend  with  affes, 
men  with  men ;  and  it  is  not  unuiual  for  a  conftderabl-e  number 
of  Spaniards,  of  every  degree,  to  mount  their  horfes,  mules 
and  affes,  at  the  end  of  a  ftreet  (and  thele  are  generally  narrow 
enough)  fome  with  bridles,  faddles,  and  furniture,  others 
bare-backed ;  and  {tarring  all  together,  whip,  fpur,  kick, 
drive,  and  fhout,  to  the  other  end  ;  where  you  may  obferve 
as  much  earncftnefs  and  anxiety  in  the  countenances  of  the 
riders,  and  as  much  apparent  delight  and  fatisfadtion  in  thofe 
of  the  fpectators,  as  ever  you  faw  at  the  {inert  match  at  New- 
market. 

Running  at  the  ring  is  now  much  difufed  here,  and  even  a 
bull-baiting  is  a  rarity.  I  faw  one  ;  but  the  bull  wanted  fpirit, 
though  the  dogo  were  very  contemptible  aflaillants ;  fo  that  I 
was  very  little  pleafcd  until  it  was  over. 

During  the  carnival,  and  all  winter  long,  they  dance  in  their 
houfes  ;  in  fummer  this  diverfion  is  taken  in  the  ltreet  by 
torch-light.  Their  mufick  is  the  guittar,  on  which  molt  of 
the  men  and  women  play. 

They  dance  in  couples,  the  man  exerting  his  whole  frrength 
and  activity,  while  the  woman  moves  flow,  and  looks  ail  the 
time  on  the  ground.  And  though  the  performance  be  never 
fo  wretched,  the  fpeclators  never  fail  to  cry  out,  "  long  live 
the  dancers  !"  which  they  return  with,  "  long  live  the  lookers- 
on!"  Sometimes  the  man  is  defired  to  lay  fomething  to  his 
partner,  on  which  the  compliment  is  always  this  queftidri, 
tc  What  would  you  have  me  fay  to  her,  but  that  {he  has  the 
face  of  a  rofe  ?" 

They  have  but  few  tunes,  and  thefe  are  dull  too  ;  though 
not  altogether  unfuitable  to  the  mcafure  of  the  lady,  whofe 
looks  are  not  in  the  leaft  aP/ectedby  the  diverfion  ;  and  i  have 
•ften  thought  their  countenances  had  more  of  folemnity  and 
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mortification  on  thefe  occafions,  that  in  the  moft  ferious  ex? 
ercifes  of  their  religion,  that  we  hereticks  are  allowed  to  be 
witnefs  to. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  they  feldom  praclife  thofe  diverfions 
and  exercifes  in  which  the  more  warlike  people  of  Europe  de- 
light. Their  fling  is  at  prefent  in  little  ufe,  except  among  the 
fhepherds,  who  are  dexterous  enough,  in  hitting  a  refaclory 
flieep,  or  goat,  at  a  great  diftance. 

Their  hunting  of  rabbets,  with  their  dogs,  in  the  woods, 
or  taking  them  by  means  of  ferrets,  when  they  have  refuged 
themfelves  in  the  crannies  of  the  rock,  cannot  fo  properly  be 
called  a  diverfion,  fince  the  motive  is  the  gain  they  make  of 
their  flefh. 

The  fev/  that  moot,  follow  it  as  a  trade,  for  which  they 
are  very  well  paid,  and  they  certainly  deferye  to  be  well  paid, 
for  there  are  few  better  markfmen  in  the  world,  as  they  rarely 
mifs  above  once  in  fifteen  or  fixteen  times  ;  if  it  happens  any 
oftner,  they  cry  they  are  bewitched,  jo  fum  brnxat. 

The  governor  and  the  commanding-  officers  of  the  regiments, 
have  each  one  of  thefe  fellows,  under  the  title  of  caflador.  He 
has  no  fixed  falary,  but  is  paid  for  his  game,  as  he  brings 
it  in,  at  a  regulated  price. 

The  officers  and  the  Spanifh  cavaliers  are  under  no  re- 
ftraint,  but  may  moot  partridges  from  the  middle  of  Auguff, 
when  the  young  ones  are  able  to  fly,  to  the  middle  of  February, 
when  they  begin  to  pair,  and  lay  their  eggs. 

As  for  birds  of  pafTage,  they  are  lawful  prey  at  all  times, 
and  few  countries  have  them  in  greater  abundance. 

The  meaner  fort  are  difarmed  all  over  the  ifland,  which 
was  done  on  very  good  grounds  many  years  ago  ;  and  this  has 
"been  attended  with  one  incidental  advantage,  that  it  has  pre- 
vented the  deftruclion  of  the  game.  The  gentlemen  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  fwords,  and  ufe  fire-arms,  as  well  for  the  fe- 
curity  of  their  houfes,  as  for  the  diverfion  in  the  field. 

The  pointers  of  this  ifland  have  long  been  famous.  They 
have  good  nofes,  and  are  extremely  ftaunch  :  the  latter  qua- 
lity may  be  owing  in  a  great  meafureto  the  rigorous  difcipline 
of  the  caffador  that  teaches  them,  which  is  favagely  cruel  and 
brutal. 

But  thefe  dogs  are  obferved  to  want  fpeed,  when  they  are 
fent  into  England,  and  therefore  the  (train  is  ufually  crofled 
with  our  fpaniels;  and  this  mixture  produces  a  race  of  as  good 
pointers  as  any  in  Europe. 

Thefe  iflanders  are  of  a  fwarthy  complexion,  more  particu- 
larly the  labouring  men,  who  are  much  expofed  to  the  fun : 

but 
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but  many  of  the  women  and  children  are  fair,  having  for  the 
rnofl  part  regular  features,  black  eyes  and  hair,  and  very 
good  teeth. 

When  a  child  happens  to  have  grey  eyes,  and  fair,  or  red 
hair,  which  fometimes  is  the  cafe,  the  hufband  fhrugs  up  his 
fhoulders,  and  fuipe£ts  his  fpoufe  of  infidelity  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain the  women  have  a  world  of  vivacity,  and  love  money, 
which  are  powerful  incentives  to  an  illicit  correfpondence  with 
the  officers  or  the  troops. 

The  drefs  of  the  lower  rank  of  the  men  confifts  of  a  loofe 
fhort  coat,  or  jacket,  a  waiftcoat,  with  a  red  worfted  girdle, 
going  many  times  round  the  belly,  or  a  broad  leather  belt ; 
a  coarfe  fhirt,  a  coloured  handkerchief  about  their  necks,  a 
red  worfted  cap,  a  pair  of  breeches,  reaching  down  alrnoft  to 
the  ankles,  coarfe  ilockings,  broad  flat  fhoes,  with  little  or 
no  heel,  made  of  white  leather,  a  flapped  hat  and  a  cloak. 

The  better  fort  wear  wigs,  cocked  hats,  and  fwords,  and 
have  their  cloaths  cut  in  our  faihion  but  generally  black. 
When  they  are  in  mourning  they  draw  a  cafe  or  iheath  of 
black  cloth  over  the  icabbard  of  their  fword,  and  this  they 
think  a  fufficient  diftinclion. 

The  women's  common  drefs  is  a  clofe  waiftcoat  of  black 
fluff,  opening  wide  at  the  neck,  and  clofe  buttoned  at  the 
wrift,  where  the  end  of  the  fhift-fleeve  is  commonly  turned 
up.  A  petticoat  of  coloured  fluff",  or  printed  linnen,  comes 
over  this,  and  is  tied  at  the  waift. 

The  petticoat  is  full-gathered,  to  make  them  feem  large 
about  the  hips,  which  they  think  becoming,  and  is  made  fo 
fhort,  as  feldom  to  reach  below  the  middle  of  the  leg. 

Their  (lockings  are  of  worded,  red,  blue,  or  green,  with 
clocks  of  other  colours  ;  and  their  white  fhoes  have  heels 
moderately  high,  with  red  tops,  and  are  broad  at  the  toes, 
where  they  are  pinked  full  of  fmall  holes,  which  make  them 
cafy  and  cool,  and  are  befides  in  their  opinion  ornamental. 

About  the  head  they  wear  a  robazilla,  of  white  or  printed 
linnen,  orofillk,  which  is  pinned  clofe  under  the  chin,  and 
falls  about  the  moulders  ;  and  when  it  is  blown  open  by  the 
wind,  it  mows  the  neck,  which  has  no  other  covering,  to 
great  advantage. 

In  putting  on  the  robazilla,  they  are  ever  careful  to  draw  it 
clofe  under  the  chin ;  by  which  contrivance  their  cheeks  are 
puffed  out,  which  thefe  meagre  ladies  are  very  vain  of ;  plump- 
nefs  being  valued  by  them,  as  moft  things  are  apt  to  be,  bc- 
caufe  it  is  fo  rarely  feen  among-  them. 

R  2  They 
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They  are  ever  perfectly  ffraight  and  well  fhaped,  for  they 
wear  no  ftays  ;  thofe  curfed  machines,  which  are  fuch  a  con- 
finement to  the  body,  under  the  notion  of  directing  it  in  its 
growth,  ferving  only  to  warp  and  deform  it. 

The  drefs  of  ffate  is  the  black  veil,  which  turns  over  the 
head  from  the  waift,  but  never  wholly  hides  the  face. 

Their  hair  is  gathered  behind,  and  fometimes  plaited,  but 
more  generally  bound  about  with  a  coloured  ribband,  and 
reaching  down  almoft  to  the  heels  among  the  women  of  con- 
dition, but  much  fhorter  among  the  others;  they  generally 
end  in  a  (mall  curl.  In  their  high  drefs  they  feldom  go  with- 
out a  fan  in  one  hand,  and  a  rofario  in  the  other. 

The  opportunities  thefe  females  have  of  appearing  in  their 
gaiety,  are  but  few,  and  their  time  is  employed  in  domeftic 
affairs;  fo  that,  as  the  fafhion  never  varies,  their  beft  cloaths 
defcerid  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation  ;  and  we  often  fee  a 
bride  drefled  out  in  the  wedding  garments  of  her  great  grand- 
mother. 

They  marry  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  fome- 
times earlier,  and  begin  to  break  by  the  time  they  are  four  or 
five  and  twenty. 

When  a  woman  is  faluted,  fhe  never  cartefies,  but  gently 
bows  the  head.  It- is  the  higheft  affront  to  offer  to  kifs  them, 
or  even  to  touch  their  hand,  before  witneffes;  and  their  ufual 
faying  on  fuch  occafion  is,  Mira  y  no  tocas ;  Look  at  me,  but 
touch  me  not. 

The  very  pooreff  of  thefe  people  eat  good  brown  bread, 
made  of  wheat,  which  is  their  principal  nourifhment ;  and 
lie  in  tolerable  beds,  the  flieets  of  which  they  frequently 
fhift  ;  fo  that  we  are  not  fhocked  here  with  that  fqualid 
poverty  and  wretchednefs,  which  difplay  themfelves  in  the 
hpufes  of  the  poor  in  other  countries,  and  even  in  England, 
remote  from  the  capital. 

ri  hey  take  a  pride  in  keeping  their  houfe  and  utenfils  clean  ; 
though  we  are  apt  to  tax  them  with  filthinefs,  on  account 
of  the  noifome  frriells  that  ftrike  the  {^nk,  when  we  enter 
Swellings,  which  really  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  a  want 
of  cleanlinefs  in  the  women,  but  to  the  nafly  oil  they  burn  in 
their  lamps,   and  the  garlick  they  ufe  in  their  cookery. 

The  furniture  of  the  kitchen  is  rnoftly  of  earthen  ware, 
few  having  a  copper-kettle  or  pewter-difh  in  their  pollefTidn. 
The  ollas,  or  pots  in  which  they  (few  their  victuals,  though 
they  are  very  light  and  thin,   yec  bear  the  fire  well. 

They  have  no  jacks,  and  bake  their  meat  oflner  than  they 
icbaft  it.    They  generally  put  almonds  into  the  bellies  of  their 
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pigs,  geefe,  and  turkeys  ;  but  fuch  dimes  rarely  make  their 
appearance,  except  at  chriftenings  or  weddings. 

A  mefs  of  oil,  water,  and  bread,  with  pepper  and  garlick 
flewed  together,  often  dines  the  whole  family;  and  their 
favourite  dim  is  an  olla,  which  is  at  prefent  well  known  in 
the  mod  elegant  of  the  London  taverns. 

Thefe  people  rife  early,  breakfaft  on  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  raifins,  according  to  the  fcaibn,  take  a 
draught  of  water,  and  fo  to  work. 

They  dine  at  noon,  fup  betimes,  fit  fome  hours  at  the 
door  in  fummer,  or  by  the  fire  in  winter,  fmoak  a  good  many 
pipes,  and  fo  to  bed. 

They  are  indeed  great  fmoakers  univerfaily,  and  not  very 
nice,  either  in  their  tobacco,  or  their  pipes  ;  the  latter  ferv- 
ing  as  long  as  they  can  be  kept  from  accidents. 

Thefe  pipes  confiil  of  a  bowl  (which  they  import)  made 
of  clay,  into  which  they  fix  a  reed,  and  have  a  mouth-piece 
of  horn,  and  fometimes  of  filver,  at  the  other  end. 

Their  fuel  is  altogether  wood,  either  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  or  their  roots  ;  of  which  the  olive  is  by 
much  the  moil:  chearful  and  durable.  It  is  delivered  in  to 
the  buyer  at  three-pence  and  four-pence  the  quintal. 

This  illand  was  much  more  populous  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
vaft  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  having  been  killed,  or  carried 
away  into  captivity  by  the  Moors. 

Some  fhare  they  alio  had  in  planting  the  American  colonies; 
and  then  if  we  compute  the  numbers  that  are  put  into  con- 
vents, and  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  ;  the  ravage  made  by  the 
fmall-pox  every  now  and  then,  and  the  practice  of  the  women 
in  fuckling  their  children  for  two  years  together,  that  they 
may  not  be  ftarved  by  a  numerous  progeny  :  I  fay^  if  we 
revolve  thefe  circumftances,  and  add,  that  Minorca  is  a  bar- 
ren country,  and  receives  no  reinforcement  of  people  from 
abroad,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if,  in  its  prefent  condition, 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  vaflly  diminished  from  what 
it  has  been. 

And  this  may  ferve  to  account  for  the  refinance  which 
king  Alphonfo  met  with  from  the  Moors,  when  he  atchieved 
the  conqueft  of  the  ifland. 

The  Moors  indeed,  befides  the  num,bers  of  their  country- 
men that  reforted  to  thefe  iflands  from  various  motives,  had 
another  advantage  over  the  (Jhriftians  that,  beyond  all  others, 
tended  moft  to  the  peopling  of  the  countries  they  polTeffed  ;  I 
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mean  a  plurality  of  wives,  which  will  ever  keep  them  up  a 
numerous  race  of  men. 

In  their  religious  ceremonies,  the  Minorquins  differ  little 
from  the  French  and  Spaniards;  only  as  they  are  fecluded, 
by  their  fituation,  from  the  reft  of  the  world,  their  notions 
are  contracted,  and  their  minds  more  fubjecT:  to  be  wrought 
upon  and  moulded  by  the  priefts ;  by  whom  they  are  ab- 
solutely governed,  and  who  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  their 
temporal,  as  well  as  their  fpiritual  guides. 

There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  their  funerals,  which  I 
cannot  pafs  by,  without  mentioning. 

The  Minorquins  have  fo  great  a  reverence  for  the  Fryar's- 
habit,  that  it  is  very  common  for  them  to  be  carried  in  that 
difguife  to  the  grave. 

I  have  feen  an  old  woman  placed  on  a  bier,  dreffed  like  a 
Francifcan  Monk,  and  fo  conducted  by  the  good  brothers  of 
that  order,  with  finging,  and  the  tinckling  of  the  hand-bell, 
to  their  church. 

This  fuperftition  was  obferved  by  Milton,  in  his  travels 
through  the  Roman-catholic  countries  ;  for  when  he  is 
defcribing  the  Paradife  of  Fools,  he  does  not  forget  to  men- 
tion thofe, 

-Who  to  be  fur  e  of  paradife  •> 


Dying,  put  on  the  weeds  <5/"Dominick, 
Or  in  Francifcan  think  to  pafs  difguis'd. 

Paradife  Loft,  1.  3. 

The  funeral  proceflion  ends  at  the  church,  and  there  the 
body  is  fet  down  before  the  high  altar,  and  the  company  is 
difmiffed. 

At  night  it  is  thrown  into  the  vault,  with  fome  lime;  and 
as  thefe  temporary  repofitories  come  by  degrees  to  be  filled, 
the  bones  are  occafionally  taken  out,  and  interred  in  places 
fet  apart  in  every  town  for  that  purpofe. 

Juftice,  however,  obliges  me  to  fay,  that,  though  there  are 
many  nations  in  Europe,  whofe  character  is  more  interefting, 
whole  affairs  are  more  important,  and  whofe  virtues  are  more 
confpicuous ;  I  am  far  from  regreting  the  time  T  have  fpent, 
in  withdrawing  the  veil,  that  has  fo  long  hid  thefe  inlanders 
from  the  obfervation  of  their  neighbours,  and  continued  them, 
though  they  make  a  part  of  our  Britifh  dominions,  as  utter 
ftrangers  to  the  good  people  of  England,  as  the  hunters  of 
/Ethiopia,  or  the  artificers  of  Japan, 

We 
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We  reckon  the  Minorquins  to  be  fifteen  thoufand  males 
(whereof,  at  leaft,  one  fifth,  or  three  thoufand,  are  of  a 
proper  age  for  fighting  men)  and  twelve  thoufand  females; 
in  all  twenty  feven  thoufand  fouls. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  the  Minorquins,  they  make 
a  fort  of  cheefe,  little  liked  by  the  Englim,  which  fells  in 
Italy  at  a  very  great  price  ;  this  perhaps  to  the  amount  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  wool  they  fend 
abroad  may  produce  nine  hundred  pounds  more.  Some  wine 
is  exported,  and  if  we  add  to  its  value  that  of  the  home  con- 
fumption,  which  has  every  merit  of  an  export,  being  for  the 
moft  part  taken  off  by  the  troops  for  ready  money,  it  may 
well  be  eftimated  at  fixteen  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Iri. 
honey,  wax,  and  fait,  their  yearly  exports  may  be  about  four 
hundred  pounds,  and  this  comes  pretty  near  the  fum  of  their 
exports,  which  I  eftimate  together  at  eighteen  thoufand  one 
hundred  pounds  ilerling  per  annum. 

A  vaft  ballance  lies  againft  them,  if  we  confider  the  variety 
and  importance  of  the  articles  they  fetch  from  other  coun- 
tries, for  which  they  muft  pay  ready  cafh.  Here  it  may  be 
necefTary  to  withdraw  fome  things  from  the  heap,  fuch  as 
their  cattle,  fheep,  and  fometimes  fowls,  on  which  they  get 
a  profit ;  for  the  country  does  not  produce  them  in  fufficient 
abundance  to  fupply  us,  efpecially  when  we  have  a  fleet  of 
men  of  war  {rationed  there. 

What  remains  they  purchafe  from  abroad,  and  I  afTure  you 
I  do  not  jeft  when  I  tell  you  I  believe  I  have  omitted  at  leaft 
as  many  particulars  as  I  have  been  able  to  recollect  on  the 
occafion. 

Their  imports  then  are,  corn,  cattle,  fheep,  fowls,  tobac- 
co, aguardiente,  oil,  rice,  fugar,  fpices,  hard-ware,  and 
tools  of  all  kinds  j  gold  and  filver  lace,  chocolate,  or  cacao 
to  make  it,  tobacco,  timber  plank,  boards,  mill-itones,  to- 
bacco-pipes, playing-cards,  turnery-ware,  feeds,  ioap,  fad- 
dies,  all  manner  of  cabinet-makers  work,  iron,  iron-fpikes,' 
nails,  fine  earthern-ware,  glafs,  lamps,  brdfiery,  paper,  and 
other  ftationary  wares,  copperas,  galls,  dye-ftuffs,  painters 
brufhes  and  colours,  mufical  inftruments,  mufic  and  firings, 
watches,  wine,  fruit,  all  manner  of  fine  and  printed  iinnens, 
muflins,  cambricks,  and  laces,  bottles,  corks,  {larch,  indigo, 
fans,  trinkets,  toys,  ribbands,  tape,  needles,  pins,  filk, 
mohair,  lanthorns,  cordage,  tar,  pitch,  rofin,  drugs,  gloves, 
fire-arms,  gun-powder,  {hot  and  lead,  hats,  caps,  velvet, 
cotton,    fluffs,   woollen-cloths,    {lockings,    copes,    medals, 
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veftments,  luftres,  pictures,   images,    Agnus  Dei's,    books, 
pardons,  bulls,  relicks,  and  indulgences. 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  that  if  the  Englifh  have  brought 
money  into  the  country,  they  have  for  the  time  much  infected 
the  inhabitants,  by  fetting  them  an  example  of  fpending  it. 

Many  of  them  have  learned  to  multiply  their  wants,  and 
fall  by  degrees  into  a  way  of  luxury  and  extravagance,  per- 
fectly new  to  them. 

The  dons  are  above  trade,  and  the  reft  of  the  natives  are 
unable  to  exercife  it  to  any  purpofe.  Yet  if  this  infatuated 
people  would  fet  themfelves  ferioufly  to  make  the  moft  of  their 
native  produce,  a  few  years  indufrry  would  enable  them  to 
traffic  with  their  neighbours  to  advantage,  and  even  to  pro- 
vide exports  of  confiderable  value  for  an  Englifh  market. 
To  inftance  in  a  few, 

The  cctton-fhrub  has  been  tried  here,  and  fucceeds  to 
admiration  :  they  have  fpart  growing  in  many  places,  in 
fufficient  plenty  to  make  all  their  own  cordage,  and  to  fpare. 
The  tunny-fifh  abounds  on  their  coaft,  and  they  might  eafily 
fall  into  the  method  of  curing  it :  by  this  the  French  of 
Langyedoc  and  Provence,  their  neighbours,  make  a  vaft 
advantage. 

They  have  abundance  of  olive-trees,  yet  they  make  no 
oil  of  the  fruit,  and  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  right  method 
of  pickling  it. 

Some  capers  they  pickle,  and  might,  from  the  frequency 
of  the  plant,  improve  this  into  a  valuable  export. 

Hemp  and  flax  do  extremely  well,  and  might  be  encreafed 
and  manufactured  for  exportation.  Their  canes  or  reeds  are 
of  ufe  in  the  clothiers  trade,  but  they  export  none ;  and 
they  have  great  plenty  of  excellent  flate,  but  do  not  work  it. 

It  might  poffibly  anfwer  to  fend  their  can  toon -ftone  to 
England  as  ballaft  ;  but  certainly  their  marble  would  be  a 
valuable  commodity  with  us,  of  which  no  country  can  boaffc 
a  greater  quantity  in  proportion,  nor  of  greater  beauty  or 
variety,  than  this  poor  ifland. 

Squills  they  have  in  abundance,  maffick,  alces,  and  fomc 
other  drugs,  which  they  neglect. 

Their  bees  thrive  well,  and  fhould  be  carefully  managed, 
and  increafed  as  much  as  poffible  ;  their  wax  is  inferior  to 
none,  and  their  honey  cannot  fail  of  being  extremely  deli- 
cate and  fine  in  a  country  abounding  with  fuch  a  variety  of 
aromatick  plants,  and  is  therefore  in  high  efteem  every 
where. 

They 
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They  raife  a  little  tobacco,  but  feldom  half  the  quantity 
they  confume;  and  they  make  a  kind  of  muff"  in  fmall  quan- 
tities, which  is  in  no  refpect  inferior  to  that  of  Lifbon. 

Their  neighbours  of  Majorca  make  good  advantage  of 
their  plantations  of  faffron,  which  thefe  people  ufe  in  their 
cookery,  and  yet  will  not  take  pains  to  raife  it. 

Their  palm-trees,  for  want  of  a  proper  cultivation,  pro- 
duce no  dates,  and  they  fend  none  of  their  fruit  abroad, 
though  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  fupply  us  with  as  good 
figs,  prunes,  almonds,  railins,  pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  feveral  other  kinds,  as  any  country  in  Europe. 

But  I  will  clofe  thefe  hints  of  what  an  induftrious  people 
mig;ht  do  to  enrich  themfelves,  and  this  indolent  generation 
of  men  carelefly  overlook,  with  the  mention  of  fait,  a  ready- 
money  commodity  every  where,  and  of  which  they  might 
eafily  make  a  thoufand  times  the  quantity  they  now  do. 
Their  method  requires  fo  little  trouble,  that  I  will  lay  it 
before  you. 

There  are  a  great  many  places  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland, 
where  the  rock  is  but  little  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  fea, 
and  is  flat  for  a  great  way  together.  In  gales  of  wind  the  fea 
is  beat  all  over  thefe  levels,  and  the  falts  have  by  degrees 
corroded  the  fofter  parts  of  the  ftone,  and  reduced  its  face  to 
an  infinite  number  of  fmall  cavities,  divided  from  each  other 
by  the  more  folid  veins,  which  have  refilled  their  impreflion. 

Thefe  cavities  they  fill  with  water  from  the  fea,  by  means 
of  fcoops,  and  one  day's  fun  fufFices  to  evaporate  the  water, 
and  leaves  the  concreted  fait  dry  in  the  cells.  The  women  and 
children  gather  it  in  the  evening,  and  carry  it  home,  and  the 
cells  in  the  rock  are  filled  as  before. 

Having  thus  inftanced  fome  of  the  natural  produce  of 
this  ifland,  flighted  by  the  inhabitants,  which  yet  are  capable 
of  being  improved  into  very  valuable  articles  of  commerce  ; 
I  will  attempt  an  eftimate  of  the  charge  they  are  at  in  their 
importations. 

I  have  in  my  poffeflion  an  authentick  paper,  which  con- 
tains an  exact  account  of  their  harveft  for  tnirty-feven  years. 
By  this  it  appears,  that  there  are  annually  railed  here  fifty- 
three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  one  quarteras  of  wheat,  and 
twenty-two  thoufand  fix  hundred  eighty-three  of  barley,  one 
year  with  another. 

Wheat  is  their  only  bread-corn,  all  their  barley  being 
given  to  their  beads.  Of  the  lad  they  feldom  import  any 
great  quantity  ;  but  they  have  occafion  for  thirty- five  thoufand 
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quarteras  of  wheat  every  year  ;  which,  at  nine  {hillings  each, 
amount  to  fifteen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

They  import  oil  yearly  to  the  value  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds. 

I  have  by  me  an  exa<5r.  account  of  the  ftanc  of  arguardiente 
for  fourteen  years,  and  find  they  import  annually  of  this  fpirit  a 
quantity  that  cofts  them  nine  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  allowing  only  ten  per  cent,  for  the  profit  of  the 
farmers  ;  and  this,  at  fix-pence  a  quart,  makes  their  yearly 
confumption  of  this  fpirit  to  be  upwards  of  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  forty  hogfheads. 

They  import  tobacco  to  the  amount  of  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

We  may  compute  that  their  imports  in  linen  and  woollen 
goods  of  all  kinds  do  not  come  to  lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand 
pounds.  It  is  not  poffible  to  make  a  nice  calculation  of  the 
value  of  all  the  refidue  of  their  imports,  fo  I  fhall  fet  them  at 
a  round  fum,  which  I  dare  fay  they  do  not  fall  fhort  of, 
twenty  thoufand  pounds. 

So  that  here  we  have  an  annual  expence  of  feventy-one 
thoufand  two  hundred  pounds,  from  which  if  we  deduct 
eighteen  thoufand  one  hundred  pounds,  the  amount  of  their 
exports,  the  remainder  fifty-three  thoufand  one  hundred 
pounds  fierling  is  a  clear  ballance  of  trade  againft  them. 

To  enable  thefe  people,  in  fome  meafure,  to  fupport  the 
charge  of  this  enormous  ballance,  we  are  to  reckon  the  large 
fum  of  money  yearly  brought  into  the  ifland,  and  fpent 
among  them  by  the  troops ;  a  fum,  as  I  have  computed  it, 
that  falls  but  little  fhort  of  their  whole  ballance,  the  greatefc 
part  of  which  goes  to  market  for  the  common  neceffaries 
of  life. 

Every  vintage  produces  thirteen  thoufand  hogfheads  of 
wine  ;  and  if  we  allow  for  the  clergy  two  thoufand  hogfheads, 
and  for  all  the  reft  of  the  natives  one  thoufand,  the  remain- 
ing ten  thoufand  hogfheads  are  fold  to  the  Englifh  for  feven- 
teen  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  in  ready  money,  the 
price  of  a  hogfhead  taken  at  a  medium  at  thirty  five  {hillings. 

This  is  a  very  coniiderable  article  in  their  favour,  and 
they  are  fo  (cnfible  of  he  advantage  they  draw  from  their 
vineyards,  that  they  are  continually  enlarging  them  and  in- 
creasing their  number,  notwithstanding  they  are  very  highly 
taxed. 

They  are   indeed  tied  down  to  a  fet  price  for   their  red 

wine,    and  the  aioracion  or  rate,    is  fettled   the  beginning 

of  the  year ;  but  for  their  white  wine  (which  is  not  included 
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in  the  above  computation,  being  no  great  quantity)  they 
are  at  liberty  to  drive  their  bargain  as  advantageoufly  as 
they  can. 

It  is  certain  this  people  can  never  be  rich,  unlefs  they 
become  induftrious  ;  the  fea  is  open  to  them  as  well  to  their 
neighbours  on  every  fide,  who  thrive  by  a  foreign  commerce, 
and  yet  not  one  of  them  can  victual  or  navigate  their  vefllis 
near  fo  cheap  as  thefe  flothful  Minorquins,  who  lie  in  the 
centre  of  fo  many  trading  ports,  that  it  is  amazing  how  they 
can  have  fo  long  overlooked  their  true  intereit,  and  fufFered 
themfel'ves  to  be  fupplied  with  fo  many  of  the  neceiTaries 
of  life  in  foreign  bottoms. 

The  Minorquins  are  naturally  lifclefs,  and  if  they  can 
contrive  the  means  to  keep  their  families  from  the  fharp  gripe 
of  poverty,  they  are  but  little  folicitous  to  enquire  into  the 
arts  and  manufactures  by  which  fudden  fortunes  are  acquired 
on  every  fide  of  them.  Tell  them  the  Maltefe  are  enriched 
by  the  quantities  of  cummin  and  anile-feed  they  export; 
remind  them  that  the  plant  which  produces  the  canary  feed 
grows  fpontaneoufly  all  over  the  ifland,  or  that  a  gum  is 
produced  from  the  maftick-tree,  of  very  great  value  abroad 
(and  though  the  tree  is  an  incumbrance  which  they  eagerly 
root  out  out  of  their  grounds)  they  treat  you  as  a  vifionary,- 
and  with  a  fhrug  of  contempt  feem  to  thank  Heaven  that 
they  have  no  turn  to  whims  and  projects,  but  are  contented 
to  jog  on  in  the  plain  track  which  their  fathers  trod  before 
them. 

Upon  the  reduction  of  Sardinia,  and  the  return  of  the  fleet 
to  the  coaff.  of  Catalonia,  major-general  Stanhope  projected  an 
expedition  for  the  conqueft  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  then 
garrifoned  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  for  king  Philip. 

He  accordingly  procured  the  neceflary  orders  for  embarking 
a  body  of  troops  amounting  to  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  men 
(for  fo  it  was  given  out,  though  in  reality  they  were  not  more 
than  two  thoufand)  twelve  hundred  of  whom  were  Britifh, 
including  the  marines,  fix  hundred  Portugueze,  and  the  reft 
Spanifti ;  thefe  were  put  under  his  command,  and  arrived  at 
the  ifland  on  the  fourteenth  of  September  1708,  N.  S. 

They  met  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  landing  and 
tranfporting  the  heavy  artillery  in  Co  rugged  a  country,  where 
there  were  but  few  beafts  of  burthen  that  they  could  come  at  j 
yet  with  continual  labour  they  brought  their  whole  train 
(coniifHng  of  forty-two  guns  and  fifteen  mortars)  in  twelve 
days  time,  to  the  ground,  where  they  intended  to  employ 
them. 

In 
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In  the  mean  while,  Fornelles  eaftle  was  brifkly  attacked  by 
captain  Butler  in  the  Dunkirk,  who  got  into  the  harbour  two 
hours  before  the  Centurion,  captain  Fairborn,  (which  was  dif- 
patched  with  him  from  the  fleet)  and  fired  thirty-fix  barrels  of 
powder  againft  the  eaftle,  which  made  a  gallant  defence.  But 
the  garrilbn,  finding  the  Centurion  was  able  to  get  in,  and 
had  begun  a  warm  fire  on  them,  thought  proper  to  furrender 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war,  having  had  but  one  man  killed  and 
four  wounded,  whereas  the  (hips  had  eleven  killed  and  about 
fixty  wounded.  The  garrifon  confifted  of  about  fifty  men, 
and  had  twelve  guns  mounted  for  its  defence. 

This  fuccefs  intimidated  the  garrifon  of  St.  Philips  eaftle, 
and  contributed  a  good  deal  to  haften  its  furrender  to  the  con- 
federates. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  at  break  of  day,  the  general  opened 
a  battery  of  nine  guns  againft  the  two  middlemoft  towers  that 
defended  a  line  the  enemy  had  lately  made,  and  beat  them 
down,  making  fome  breaches  in  the  line-wall  itfelf  (which 
was  no  difficult  talk,  as  it  was  haftily  run  up  with  loofe  ftones, 
without  mortar)  which  the  general  refolved  to  have  attacked 
the  next  day,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  what  happened. 

For  brigadier  Wade,  being  pofted  at  fome  diftance  on  the 
right,  with  two  battalions,  fome  of  his  grenadiers  entered  the 
line  without  orders,  which  the  brigadier  no  fooner  perceived, 
than  he  advanced  with  all  the  men  he  could  fuddenly  get  to- 
gether to  fuftain  them. 

When  the  general  heard  their  fire,  he  marched  the  ordinary 
guard  of  the  battery  up  to  that  part  of  the  line  that  was 
neareft  ;  which  put  the  enemy  into  lb  great  a  conftemation, 
that  they  immediately  abandoned  the  two  other  towers  (which 
could  not  have  been  taken  without  cannon)  and  retired  pre- 
cipitately within  the  works  of  the  eaftle. 

The  allies  lodged  themfelves  the  fame  evening  at  the  foot  of 
the  glacis  of  St.  Philip's  eaftle,  and  traced  out  their  main 
battery ;  but  the  next  morning  the  enemy  beat  a  parley,  and 
a  treaty  enfued,  that  ended  in  a  capitulation,  which  was 
fiened  at  five  of  the  clock  that  afternoon  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  general  took  pofTefTion  of  the  place  on  the  thirtieth, 
and  found  the  garrifon  to  confift  of  one  thoufand  men  under 
arms,  part  of  whom  were  to  be  tranfported  into  France,  and 
the  reft  of  them  to  Spain. 

The  lofs  of  the  confederates  was  inconfiderable,  and  did 
not  exceed  forty  men,  killed  and  wounded;  among  the  former 
was  the  brave  captain  Stanhope  of  the  Milford. 

3  We 
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We  are  told  this  caftle  was  built  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  re- 
paired and  beautified  by  Philip  the  Second,  and  enlarged  by- 
Philip  the  Fourth. 

A  detachment  of  foot  was  fent  to  Ciudadella,  which  imme- 
diately furrendercd  ;  and  here  a  garrifon  of  one  hundred  men 
were  made  prifoners  of  war. 

Thus  the  whole  ifland  was  happily  reduced  under  the  obe- 
dience of  kinjr  Charles. 


GIBRALTAR, 

IN  Andalufia,  in  Spain,  is  fituated  on  the  Streigh  between 
that  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  thence  called  The 
Streight  of  Gibraltar  (which  is  twenty-four  miles  long  and 
fifteen  broad)  directly  oppofite  to  Ceuta  in  Afric  j  fifty-eight 
miles  fouth-eaft  from  Cadiz,  about  eighty  fouth  from  Seville, 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fixty  fouth-weft  from  Madrid, 
and  about  fixteen  north  from  Ceuta,  juft  mentioned  ;  W. 
long.  40,  50';  lat.  360  15'.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  Calpe  of 
the  antients  ;  and  the  name  of  Gibraltar  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Gebal-Tarif,  or  the  mount  of  Tarif,  or  Tarifa, 
who  was  a  famed  Moorifh  general  that  croffed  hither  from 
Afric  to  conquer  Spain.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  in  a  peninfula, 
and  can  only  be  approached,  on  the  land  fide,  by  a  very  nar- 
row pafTage  between  the  mountain  and  the  fea,  crofs  which' 
the  Spaniards  have  drawn  a  line,  and  fortified  it,  to  prevent 
the  garrifon  having  any  communication  with  the  country. 
The  city,  &c.  is  fo  well  walled,  and  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature,  being  on  the  land  fide  inclofed  by  high  hills,  that  it  is 
almoft  inacceffible  that  way.  It  hath  but  two  gates  on  that 
fide,  and  two  to  the  fea,  and  was  inhabited  by  twelve  thoufand 
families  in  one  parifli,  with  three  monafteries,  one  nunnery, 
and  two  hofpitals.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englidi  under  the 
conduct  of  the  brave  admiral  Sir  George  Rook,  commander  of 
the  confederate  fleet,  July  the  twenty-fourth,  1704;  at 
which  time  almoft  all  the  inhabitants  quitted  it;  fo  that  it  hath 
had  but  few  people  lince,  except  the  garrifon,  and  thofe  that 
depend  upon  it.  Yet  it  has  been  made  a  free  port,  and  mer- 
chants have  been  invited  to  fettle  there.  It  is  alio,  if  1  am 
rightly  informed,  made  a  town  corporate,  and  the  civi'  power 
at  length  put  into  the  hands  of  the  magiftrates.  But  there 
were  fad  complaints  of  oppreiiion  under  a  military  government. 

The 
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The  garrifon  has  no  very  large  limits,  and  the  little  ground 
yields  very  little  fuftenance  of  itfelf.  However  it  can't  be 
ftarved,  nor  at  all  want  often,  as  long  as  we  have  a  fleet  to 
fupply  it  from  En- land  as  well  as  Africa.  The  additional 
works  that  have  been  made  to  it  from  time  to  time  have  ren- 
dered it  impregnable  by  any  other  way  but  treachery  or  fur- 
prize.  And  it  is  hoped  that  perfidy  will  be  ftill  fo  much  ab- 
horred by  every  Englimman,  that  it  will  never  fo  be  loft.  The 
French  and  Spaniards  attempted  to  retake  it  the  fame  year 
abovefaid,  1704;  and  four  or  five  hundred  of  them  (then) 
crept  up  the  rock  which  covers  the  town  ;  but  were  drove 
down  headlong  the  next  morning.  The  Spaniards  befieged  it 
again  in  1727,  but  were  forced  to  raife  the  fiege,  after  lying 
before  it  many  months,  and  having  had  thoufands  of  men 
defrroyed. 
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AMERICA  extends  from  the  north  pole  to  the  fifty- 
feventh  degree  of  fouth  latitude  ;  it  is  upwards  of  eight 
thoufand  miles  in  length ;  it  fees  both  hemifpheres  ;  it  has 
two  fummers  and  a  double  winter  ;  it  enjoys  all  the  variety  of 
climates  which  the  earth  affords  ;  and  is  warned  by  the  two 
great  oceans.  To  the  eaflward  it  has  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
which  divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa.  To  the  weft  it 
has  another  ocean,  the  great  fouth  fea,  by  which  it  is  dif- 
joined  from  Afia.  By  thefe  feas  it  may,  and  dees,  carry  on 
a  direct  commerce  with  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  compofed  of  two  vaft  continents,  one  on  the  north,  the 
other  upon  the  fouth,  which  are  joined  by  the  great  kingdom 
of  Mexico,  which  forms  a  fort  of  iithmus  fifteen  hundred 
miles  long^  and  in  one  part,  at  Darien,  fo  extremely  narrow, 
as  to  make  the  communication  between  the  two  oceans  by 
no  means  difficult.  In  the  great  gulph,  which  is  formed 
between  the  ifthmus  and  the  northern  and  fouthern  continents, 
lie  an  infinite  multitude  of  iflands,  msny  of  them  large, 
moif  of  them  fertile,  and  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  very 
great  advantage. 

America  in  general  is  not  a  mountainous  country,  yet  it 
has  the  greateit  mountains  in  the  world.  The  Andes,  or 
Cordilleias,  run  from  north  to  fouth  along  the  coafr.  of  the 
racific  ocean.     Though  for  the  moil  part  within  the  torrid 
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Zone,  they  are  perpetually  covered  with  fnow,  and  in  theii* 
bowels  contain  inexhauftible  treafures.  In  the  province  of 
St.  Martha  in  South  America  are  likewife  very  great  moun- 
tains, which  communicate  with  the  former.  In  North  Ame- 
rica we  know  of  none  considerable,  but  that  long  ridge 
which  we  call  the  Apaiachian,  or  Alegeney,  mountain  ;  if 
that  may  be  at  all  confidered  as  a  mountain,  which  upon 
one  fide  inde.d  has  a  very  g^eat  declivity,  but  upon  the  other" 
is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  reft  of  the  country. 

Without  companion,  America  is  that  part  of  the  world 
which  is  the  beft  watered  ;  and  that  not  only  for  the  fupport 
of  life,  but  for  the  convenience  of  trade,  and  the  intercourfe 
of  each  part  with  the  others.  In  North  America  the  great 
river  Miflifipi,  rifing  from  unknown  fources,  runs  an  im- 
menfe  courfe  from  north  to  fouth,  and  receives  the  vaft  tribute 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Oubache,  and  other  immenfe  rivers,  fcarcely 
to  be  poftponed  to  the  Rhine  or  Danube,  navigable  almoft  to 
their  very  fources,  and  laying  open  the  inmoft  recedes  of  this 
continent.  Near  the  heads  of  thefe  are  five  great  lakes,  or 
rather  feas  of  frtfli  Water,  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  all  with  the  main  ocean,  by  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
which  partes  through  them.  Thefe  afford  fuch  an  inlet  for 
commerce  as  muft  produce  the  greateft  advantages,  whenever 
the  country  adjacent  fhall  come  to  be  fully  inhabited 
by  an  induftrious  and  civilized  people.  The  eaftern  fide  of 
North  America,  befides  the  noble  rivers  Hudfon,  Delaware, 
Sufquehanna,  Patowmack,  Supplies  feveral  others  of  great 
depth,  length,  and  commodious  navigation.  Many  parts  of 
our  fettlements  are  fo  interfered  with  navigable  rivers  and 
creeks,  that  the  planters  may  be  faid,  without  exaggeration,, 
to  have  each  a  harbour  at  his  own  door. 

South  America  is,  if  poffible,  in  this  refpedl,  even  more 
fortunate.  It  fupplies  much  the  two  largeft  rivers  in  the 
world,  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
firft,  rifing  in  Peru,  not  far  from  the  fouth  fea,  paries  from 
weft  to  eaft,  almoft  quite  through  the  continent  of  South 
America,  navigable  for  fome  fort  or  other  of  vefTels  all  the 
way,  and  receiving  into  its  bofom  a  prodigious  number  of  ri- 
vers, all  navigable  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  that  monfieur  Con- 
damine  found  it  often  almoft  impofTible  to  determine  which 
was  the  mam  channel.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  rifing  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  fhapes  its  courfe  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
pours  fuch  an  immenfe  flood  into  the  fea,  that  it  makes  it 
tafte  fa-Hi  a  great  many  leagues  from  the  fhore  j  to  fay  nothing 
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ef  the  Oronoquo,  which  might  rank  the  foremofr  amongft 
any  but  the  American  rivers.  The  ioil  and  products,  in 
fuch  a  variety  of  climates,  cannot  fatisfa&orily  be  treated  of 
in  a  general  description;  vfe  {hall,  in  their  places,  confider 
them  particularly. 

All  America  is  in  the  hands  of  four  nations.  The  Spa- 
niards, who,  as  they  firft  uncovered  it,  have  the  largeft  and 
richeft  fhare:  viz.  all  that  part  cf  North5 America,  which  com- 
pofes  the  ifthmus  of  Mexico,  and  what  lies  beyond  that 
towards  the  river  Miflifippi  on  the  eaft,  the  Pacific  ocean  to 
the  weft  and  north-welt;  and  they  pofTefs  all  South  America, 
excepting  Brafil,  which  lies  between  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  Amazons  and  that  of  Plata  along  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  this 
belongs  to  Portugal.  That  partot  North  America  wh:ch  the 
Spaniards  have  not,  is  divided  between  the  Engliih  and  French. 
The  EngliiTt  have  all  the  countries  which  incircle  Hudfon's 
Bay,  and  thence  in  a  line  all  along  the  eaftern  fhore  to  the 
thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude  and  weftward  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  France  claims  the  country  which  lies  between 
the  Spanifh  fecdements  to  the  weft,  and  fecures  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  them  by  the  mouths  of  the  Miflifippi. 
r\  he  multitude  of  iflands,  which  lie  between  the  two  conti- 
nents, are  divided  amongft  the  Spaniards,  French,  and 
Englifii.  The  Dutch  poflefs  three  or  four  fmall  iflands, 
which,  in  any  other  hands,  would  be  of  no  confequence. 
The  Danes  have  one  or  two;  but  they  hardly  deferve  to  be 
named  amongft  the  proprietors  of  America. 

The  Aborigines  of  America,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  two  vaft  continents  which  they  inhabit,  and  amongft 
the  infinite  number  of  nations  and  tribes  into  which  they  are 
divided,"  differ  very  little  from  each  other  in  their  manners  and 
cuftoms ;  and  they  all  form  a  very  Unking  picture  of  the  moft 
diftant  antiquity.  Whoever  coniiders  the  Americans  of  this 
day,  not  only  ftuJies  the  manners  of  a  remote  prefent  nation, 
but  he  ftu.iies,  in  fome  meafure,  the  antiquities  of  all  nations: 
from  this  ftudy  lights  may  be  thrown  upon  many  parts  of 
the  ancient  authors,  bom  lacred  and  profane.  The  learned 
Lafitair  has  laboured  this  point  with  great  fuccefs,  in  a 
work  which  deferves  to  be  read  amongft  us  much  more  than 
I  find  it  is. 

The  people  of  America  are  tall,-  and  ftrait  in  their  limbs 
beyond  the  proportion  of  moft  nations  :  their  bodies-  are 
itrong;  but  of  a  fpecies  of  ftren:-:.th  rather  fitted  to  endure 
much  hardfhip,  than  to  continue  long  at  any  ferviJe  work,  by 
which  they  are  quickly  cenfumed  ;   it  is  the  ftrength  of  a  beaft 
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of  prey,  rather  than  that  of  a  beaft  of  burthen.  Their  bodies 
and  heads  are  flattifh,  the  effect,  of  art;  their  features  are  re- 
gular, but  their  countenances  fierce  ;  their  hair  long,  black, 
lank,  and  as  ftrong  as  that  of  a  horfe.  No  beards  ;  the 
colour  of  their  fkin  a  reddifh  brown,  admired  amongft  them, 
and  improved  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  bear's  fat  and  paint. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  came  into  America,  they  found 
the  people  quite  naked,  except  thole  parts,  which  it  is  common 
for  the  moil  uncultivated  people  to  conceal.  Since  that  time 
they  have  generally  a  coarfe  blanket  to  cover  them,  which 
they  buy  from  us.  The  whole  fafhion  of  their  lives  is  of  a 
piece  ;  hardy,  poor  and  fqualid  ;  and  their  education  from 
their  infancy  is  folely  directed  to  fit  their  bodies  for  this  mode 
of  life,  and  to  form  their  minds  to  inflict,  and  to  endure  the 
greatert  evils.  Their  only  occupations  are  hunting  and  war. 
Agriculture  is  left  to  the  women.  Merchandize  they  con- 
temn. When  their  hunting  feafon  is  paft,  which  they  go 
through  with  much  patience,  and  in  which  they  exert  great 
ingenuity,  they  pafs  the  reft  of  their  time  in  an  entire  indo- 
lence. They  deep  half  the  day  in  their  huts,  they  loiter  and 
jeft  among  their  friends,  and  they  obferve  no  bounds  or  de- 
cency in  their  eating  and  drinking.  Before  we  difcovered 
them,  they  had  no  fpiritous  liquors  ;  but  now,  the  acquire- 
ment of  thefe  is  what  gives  a  fpur  to  their  induftry,  and  en- 
joyment to  their  repofe.  This  is  the  principal  end  they  pur- 
fue  in  their  treaties  with  us  ;  and  from  this  they  naffer  inex- 
prefiible  calamities  ;  for  having  once  begun  to  drink,  they 
can  preferve  no  meafures,  but  continue  a  fucceilion  of  drunk- 
ennefs  as  long  as  their  means  of  procuring  liquor  lafts.  In  this 
condition  they  lie  expofed  on  the  earth  to  all  the  inclemency 
of  the  feafons,  which  waftes  them  by  a  train  of  the  moft  fatal 
diforders  ;  they  perifh  in  rivers  and  marfhes  ;  they  tumble 
into  the  fire;  they  quarrel,  and  very  frequently  murder  each 
other;  and,  in  ihort,  excefs  in  drinking,  whieii  with  us  is 
rather  immoral  than  deftruclive,  amongft  this  uncivilized 
people,  who  have  not  art  enough  to  guard  againft  the  con- 
fequence  of  their  vices,  is  a  public  calamity.  The  lew  amongft 
them,  who  live  free  from  this  evil,  enjoy  the  reward  of  their 
temperance  in  a  robuft  and  healthy  old  age.  The  diforders 
which  a  complicated  luxury  has  introduced,  and  fupports  in 
Europe,  are  ftrangers  here. 

The  character  of  the  Indians  is  ftriking.  They  are  grave 
even  to  fadnefs  in  their  deportment  upon  any  ferious  occafion; 
obfervant  of  thofe  in  company;  refpectful  to  the  old  ;  of  a 
temper  cool  and  deliberate  ;  by  which  they  are  never  in  hafte 
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to  fpeak  before  they  have  thought  well  upon  the  matter,  and 
are  lure  the  perfon  who  fpoke  before  them  has  finifhed  aH  he 
had  to  fay.  They  have  therefore  the  greateft  contempt  lor 
the  vivacity  of  the  Europeans,  who  interrupt  each  other,  and 
frequently  fpeak  all  together.  Nothing  is  more  edifying  than 
their  behaviour  in  their  public  councils  and  affemblies.  Every 
man  there  is  heard  in  his  turn,  according  as  his  years,  his 
wifdom,  or  his  fervices  to  his  country,  have  ranked  him. 
Not  a  word,  not  a  whifper,  not  a  murmur,  is  heard  from  the 
reft  while  he  fpeaks.  No  indecent  condemnation,  no  ill- 
timed  applaufe.  The  younger  fort  attend  for  their  inftruction. 
Here  they  learn  the  hiftory  of  their  nation  ;  here  they  are 
inflamed  with  the  fongs  of  thofe  who  celebrate  the  warlike 
actions  of  their  anccftors  ;  and  here  they  are  taught  what  ar^e 
the  interefts  of  their  country,  and  how  to  purfue  them. 

There  is  no  people  amongft  whom  the  laws  of  hofpitality 
are  more  facred,  or  executed  with  more  generofity  and  good- 
will. Their  houfes,  their  provifion,  even  their  young  women, 
are  not  enough  to  oblige  a  gueft.  To  thofe  of  their  own 
nation  they  are  likewife  very  humane  and  beneficent.  Has 
anyone  of  them  fucceeded  ill  in  his  hunting?  Has  his  harveft 
failed  ?  Or,  is  his  houfe  burned  ?  He  feels  no  other  effect  of 
his  misfortune,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
perience the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  for  that  purpofehave  all  things  almoft  in  common.  But 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country;  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately 
offended,  the  American  is  implacable.  He  conceals  his  fen- 
timents,  he  appears  reconciled,  until  by  fome  treachery  or 
An  prize  he  has  an  opportunity  of  executing  an  horrible  re- 
venge. No  length  of  time  is  fufficient  to  allay  his  refent- 
ment;  no  diftance  of  place  great  enough  to  protect  the  object:; 
he  croffes  the  fteepeit  mountains,  he  pierces  the  moft  im- 
practicable forefts,  and  traverfes  the  moft  hideous  bogs  and 
deferts  for  feveral  miles;  bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons, 
the  fatigue  of  the  expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and 
thirft,  with  patience  and  chearfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprizing 
his  enemy,  on  whom  he  exercifes  the  moft  (hocking  barbari- 
ties, even  to  the  eating  of  his  flefh.  To  fuch  extremes  do 
the  Indians  pufh  their  friendship  or  their  enmity ;  and  fuch 
indeed  in  general  is  the  character  of  all  ftrong  and  unculti- 
vated minds. 

Notwithstanding  this  ferocity,  no  people  have  their  anger, 
or  at  leaft  (hew  of  their  anger,  more  under  their  command. 
From  their  infancy  they  are  formed  with  care  to  endure  feoffs, 
taunts,  blows,  and   every  fort  of  infult  patiently,  or  at  leaft 
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with  a  compofed  countenance.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  their  education.  They  efteem  nothing  fo  unworthy 
a  man  of  fenfe  and  conPcancy,  as  a  peevifh  temper,  and  a  prone- 
nefs  to  fudden  and  rafh  anger.  And  this  fo  far  has  an  effeit, 
that  quarrels  happen  as  rarely  amongft  them  when  they  are 
not  intoxicated  with  liquor,  as  does  the  chief  caufe  of  all 
quarrels,  hot,  and  abufive  language.  But  human  nature  is 
fuch,  that,  as  virtues  may  with  proper  management  be  en- 
grafted upon  almoft  all  forts  of  vicious  paffions,  lo  vkes  na- 
turally grow  out  of  the  beff.  difpofitions,  and  are  the  confe- 
quence  of  thofe  regulations  that  produce  and  ftrengthen  them. 
This  is  the  reafon  that,  when  the  paffions  of  the  Americans 
are  roufed,  being  fhut  up,  as  it  were,  and  converging  into  a 
narrow  point,  they  become  more  furious  ;  they  are  dark, 
fullen,  treacherous  and  unappeafable. 

A  people  who  live  by  hunting,  who  inhabit  mean  cottages, 
and  are  given  to  change  the  place  of  their  habitation,  are  fel- 
dom  very  religious.  7  he  Americans  have  fcarce  any  temples. 
We  hear  indeed  of  fome,  and  thofe  extremely  magnificent, 
amongft  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  ;  but  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  were  comparatively  civilized  nations. 
Thofe  we  know  at  prefent  in  any  part  0*  America  are  no  way 
comparable  to  them.  Some  appear  to  have  very  little  idea  of 
God.  Others  entertain  better  notions ;  they  hold  the  exifience 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  eternal  and  incorruptible,  who  has 
power  over  all.  Satisfied  with  owning  this,  which  is  tra- 
ditionary amongft  them,  they  give  him  no  fort  of  worfhip. 
There  are  indeed  nations  in  America,  who  feem  to  pay  fome 
religious  homage  to  the  fun  and  moon  ;  and,  as  moft  of  them 
have  a  notion  of  fdm'e  invifible  beings,  who  continually  in- 
termeddle in  thefe  affairs,  they  difcourfe  much  of  demons, 
nymphs,  fairies,  or  beings  equivalent.  The.  have  ceremonies 
too,  that  feem  to  mew  they  had  once  a  more  regular  form  of  re- 
ligious worfhip  ;  for  they  rnake  a  fort  of  oblation  of  their  firfr. 
fruits;  cbferve  certain  ceremonies  at  the  full  moon,  and  have 
in  their  feftiva  s  many  tilings  that  very  probably  came  from  a  re- 
ligious origin,  though  they  perform  them  as  things  handed  down 
to  them  from  their  ancestors,  without  knowing  or  enquiring 
about  the  reafon.  Though  wiehout  religion,  they  abound  in 
fuperiiitions;  as  it  is  common  for  thofe  ro  do,  whole  fubfift- 
ence  depends,  like  theirs,  upon  fortune.  Great  oblervers  of 
omens  and  dreams,  and  prvers  into  futurity  with  great  eager- 
nefs,  they  abound  in  diviners,  augurs,  and  magicians,  whom 
they  rely  much  upon  in  all  affairs  that  concern  them,  wheth'i  r 
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of  health,-  war,  or  hunting.  Thc:r  phyfic,  which  may 
rather  be  called  magic,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priefrs. 
The  fick  are  naturally  prone  to  fuperitition,  and  human  help 
in  fuch  cafes  is  generally  found  fo  weak,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
thatv  in  all  countries  and  ages,  people  h:.ve  amufed  themfelves 
in  that  difmal  circumibnee  of  human  nature,  with  the  hope 
of  fupernatural  afTiitance 

Thdr  phyfic.ans  ^cn-jrally  treat  them,  in  whatever  diforder, 
in  the  fame  way.  That  is,  they  rirft  enclofe  them  in  a  nar- 
row cabbin,  in  the  midft  of  which  is  a  {tone  red  hot ;  on  this 
they  throw  water,  until  the  patient  is  well  foaked  with  the 
warm  vapour  and  his  own  fweat ;  then  they  hurry  him  from 
the  bagnio,  and  plunge  him  fuddenly  inco  the  next  river. 
This  is  repealed  as  often  as  they  judge  necefiary ;  and  by  this 
method  extraordinary  a. res  are  fometimes  performed.  But  it 
frequently  happens  too,  that  this  rude  method  kills  the  pa- 
tienc  in  the  very  operation,  efpecially  in  the  new  diforders 
brought  to  them  from  Europe  ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to  this 
manner  of  proceeding',  th.>t  the  fmall-pox  has  proved  fomuch 
more  fatal  to  them  than  to  us.  It  mjfr.  not  be  denied  that 
they  have  the  ufc  of  fome  fpecifics  of  wonderful  efficacy  ;  the 
power  of  which  ihey  however  attribute  to  the  magical  cere- 
monies with  which  they  are  conftantly  adminiflered.  And  it 
is  remarkable,  that,  purely  by  an  application  of  herbs,  they 
frequently  cure  wounds,  which  with  us  refufe  to  yield  to  the 
moil  judicious  methods. 

Liberty,  in  its  fulleft  extent,  is  the  darling  paflion  of  the 
Americans.  To  this  they  facrifice  every  thing.  This  is 
what  makes  a  life  of  uncertainty  and  want  fupportable  to 
them  ;  and  their  education  is  directed  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  cherifh  this  difpofition  to  the  utmofr.  They  are  indulged 
in  all  manner  of  liberty ;  they  are  never  upon  any  account 
chaitifed  with  blows  ;  they  are  rarely  even  chidden.  Reafon, 
they  fay,  will  guide  their  children  when  they  come  to  the  ufe 
of  it ;  and  before  that  time  their  faults  cannot  be  very  great : 
but  blows  might  abate  the  free  and  martial  fpirit  which  makes 
the  glory  of  their  people,  and  might  render  the  fenfe  of  honour 
duller,  by  the  habit  of  a  flavifh  motives  to  action.  When  they 
are  grown  up,  they  experience  nothing  like  command,  de- 
pendence, or  fubordination  ;  even  ftrong  perfuafion  is  in- 
duitrioufly  forborne  by  thofe  who  have  influence  amongft.  them, 
as  what  may  look  too  like  command,  and  appear  a  fort  of 
violence  offered  to  their  will. 

On  the  fame  principle,  they  know  no  punifhment  but 
death.     They  lay  no  fines,  becaufe  they  have  no  way  of  ex- 
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ailing  them  from  free  men  j  and  the  death,  which  they 
fometimes  inflict,  is  rather  a  confequence  of  a  fort  of  war 
declared  againft  a  public  enemy,  than  an  act  of  judicial  power 
executed  on  a  citizen  or  fubjec~t.  This  free  dilpofition  is 
general  ;  and,  though  fome  tribes  are  found  in  Americ?^with 
an  head  whom  we  call  a  king,  his  power  is  rather  perfuafive 
than  coercive  j  and  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  more  than 
feared  as  a  monarch.  He  has  no  guards,  no  prifons,  no 
officers  of  juftice.  The  other  forms,  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  fort  of  ariftocracy,  have  no  more  power.  This 
latter  is  the  more  common  in  North  America.  In  fome 
tribes  there  are  a  kind  of  nobility,  who,  when  they  come  to 
years  of  discretion,  are  entitled  to  a  place  and  vote  in  the 
councils  of  their  nation  :  the  reft  are  excluded.  But  amongft 
the  five  nations,  or  Iroquois,  the  mod  celebrated  common- 
weak  h  of  North-America,  and  in  fome  other  nations,  there 
is  no  other  qualification  abfolutely  necefiary  for  their  head 
men,  but  age,  with  experience  and  ability  in  their  affairs. 
However,  there  is  generally  in  every  tribe  fome  particular 
frocks  which  they  refpe£f,  and  who  are  confidered  in  fome 
fort  as  rheir  chiefs,  unlefs  they  fhew  themfelves  unworthy 
of  that  rank  ;  as  among  the  tribes  themfelves  there  are  fome, 
who,  en  account  of  their  number  or  bravery,  have  pre-emi- 
nen  "-'  the  reft  ;  which,  as  it  is  not  exacted  with  pride 
and  in'cience,  nor  maintained  by  tyranny  on  one  hand,  fo  it 
is  never  difputed  011  the  other  when  it  is  due. 

reat  council  is  compofed  of  thefe  heads  of  tribes 
and  families,  with  fuch  whofe  capacity  has  elevated  them  to 
the  fame  degree  of  confederation.  They  meet  in  a  houfe, 
which  they  have  in  each  of  their  towns  for  the  purpofe,  upon 
every  folemn  occafion,  to  receive  arnbaffadcrs,  to  deliver  them 
an  anfwer,  to  fing  their  traditionary  war  fongs,  or  to  com- 
memorate their  dead.  Thefe  councils  are  public.  Here  they 
propofe  all  fuch  matters  concerning  the  ftate,  as  have  already 
been  digefted  in  the  fecret  councils,  at  which  none  but  the 
head  men  affift.  Here  it  is  that  their  orators  are  employed, 
and  difplay  thofe  talents  which  diftinguifb  them  for  eloquence 
and  knowledge  of  public  bufinefs ;  in  both  of  which  fome  of 
them  are  admirable.  None  elfe  fpeak  in  their  public  councils; 
thefe  are  their  ambaffadors,  and  thei'e  arc  the  commiflionei- 
who  are  appointed  to  treat  of  peace  or  alliance  with  other  na- 
tions. 

The  chief  fkill  of  thefe  orators  con  ft  ft  s  in  giving  an  art- 
ful turn  to  affairs,  and  in  eXpfefljng  their  thoughts  in  a  bold 
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figurative  manner,  much  ftronger  than  we  could  bear  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  with  geftures  equally  violent,  but  often 
extremely  natural  and  expreffive. 

When  any  bufinefs  of  confequence  is  tranfaited,  they  ap- 
point a  feaft  upon  the  occafion,  of  which  almoft  the  whole 
nation  partakes.  There  are  leffer  feafts  upon  matters  of  lefs 
general  concern,  to  which  none  are  invited  but  they  who  are 
engaged  in  that  particular  bufinefs.  At  thefe  feafts  it  is  againft 
all  rule  to  leave  any  thing  :  fo  that  if  they  cannot  confume  all, 
what  remains  is  thrown  into  the  fire  ;  for  they  look  upon  the 
fire  as  a  thing  facred,  and  in  all  probability  thefe  feafts  were 
anciently  facrifices.  Before  the  entertainment  is  ready,  the 
principal  perfon  begins  a  fong,  the  fubjecl  of  which  is  the  fa- 
bulous or  real  hiffory  of  their  nation,  the  remarkable  events 
which  have  happened,  and  whatever  matters  may  make  for 
their  honour  or  inftru&ion.  The  others  flng  in  their  turn. 
They  have  dances  too,  with  which  they  accompany  their  fongs, 
chiefly  of  a  martial  kind  ;  and  no  folemnity  or  public  bufinefs 
is  carried  on  without  fuch  fongs  and  dances.  Every  thin, 
tranfacted  amongft  them  with  much  ceremony  ;  which  in  :: 
barbarous  people  is  neceffary.;  for  nothing  elfe  could  hinder 
all  their  affairs  from  going  to  confufion  ;  befides  that,  the  ce- 
remonies contribute  to  fix  all  tranfactions  the  better  in  their 
memory. 

To  help  their  memory,  they  have  bits  of  fmall  fbells  or 
beads  of  different  colours,  which  have  all  a  different  meaning, 
according  to  their  colour  or  arrangement.  At  the  end  of  every 
matter  they  difcourfe  upon,  when  they  treat  with  a  foreign 
irate,  they  deliver  one  of  thefe  belts.  It  they  fhould  omit  this 
ceremony,  what  they  fay  panes  for  nothing.  Thefe  belts  are 
carefully  treafured  up  in  each  town,  and  they  ferve  for  the 
public  records  of  the  nation  ;  and  to  thefe  they  occaiionally 
have  recourfe,  when  any  contefrs  happen  between  them  and 
their  neighbours.  Of  late,  as  the  matter  of  which  thefe  belts 
is  made  is  grown  fcarce,  they  often  give  fomefkin  in  the  place 
ot  the  wampum,  for  \o  they  call  thefe  beads  in  their  language, 
and  receive  in  return  prefents  of  a  more  valuable  nature;  for 
neither" will  they  conlider  what  our  commiffioners  lay  to  be  of 
any  weight,  unlets  fome  prefent  accompanies  each  propofal. 

The  lame  council  of  their  elders  which  regulates  whatever 
regards  the  externa!  policy  of  the  ftate,  has  the  charge  like- 
wife  of  its  internal  peace  and  order.  Their  fuits  are  few  and 
quickly  decided,  having  neither  property  nor  art  enough  to 
render  them  perplexed  or  tedious.  Criminal  matters  come 
before  the  fame  jurifdidlion,   when  they  are  fo  flagrant  as  to 
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become  a  national  concern.     In  ordinary  cafes,  the  crime  is 
either  revenged  or  compromifed  by  the  parties  concerned.     If 
a  murder  is   committed,  the    family  which  has  loft  a  relation 
prepares  to  retaliate  on  that  of  the  offender.     They  often  kill 
the  murderer;  and  when  this  happens,  the  kindred  of  the  laft 
peri'on  (lain  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  injured,  and 
think  themfelves  as  much  j unified  in  taking  vengeance,   as  if 
the  violence  had  n -t  begun   amongSt  themfelves.     But,    in 
general,  things  are  determined  in  a  more  amicable  manner. 
The  offender  abfents  himfelf ;  the  friends  fend  a  compliment 
of  condolance  to   thefe  of  the  partv  murdered  ;  prefents  are 
offered,  which  are  rarely  refufed  ;   the  head  of  the  family  ap- 
pears, who  in  a  formal  i'peech  delivers  the  prefents,    which 
coniift  o.ten  of  above   fixty  articles,  every  one  of  which  is 
given  to  cancel  fome   part  of  the  offence  and   to  affuage  the 
giief  of  the  fuffcring  party.    With  the  firft  he  fays,  "  By  this 
i  remove  the  hatchet  from  the  wound,  and  make   it  fall  out 
of  the  hands  of  him  that  is  prepared  to  revenge  the  injury  :" 
with  the  fecond,  "  I  dry  up  the  blood  of  that  wound;''  and  fo 
on,  in  apt  figures,  taking  away  one   by  one   all  the  ill  con- 
fequences  of  the  murder.     As  ufual,  the  whole  ends   in  mu- 
tual feafting,  fongs,  and  dances.     If  the  murder  is  committed 
by  one  of  the  fame  family,  orcabbin,  that  cabbin  has  the  full 
right  of  judgment,  without   appeal,    within  itfelf,  either  to 
punifh  the   guilty  with   death,    or  pardon   him,  or  to   force 
him  to  give  fome  recompence  to  the  wife  or  children  of  the 
flaih;    All  this  while  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  nation  looks 
on  unconcerned,  and  never  roufes  its  ffrength,  nor  exerts  the 
fullnefs  of  a  power   more  revered   than   felt,  but  upon  fome 
Signal  occafion.    Then  the  power  feems  equal  to  the  occafion. 
Every  one  haftens  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  fenate  ;  nor 
was  ever  any  iriftan'ce  of  rebellion  known  among  this  people. 
Governed   as  they   are  by  manners,  not  by  laws  ;  example, 
education,  and  the  conftant  practice  of  their  ceremonies,  give 
them  the  moft  tender  affection  for  their  country,  and  inlpire 
them  with  a  moft  religious  regard  for  their  constitution^   and 
the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors.     The  want  of  laws,  and  of  an 
uriiverfa]  Strong  coercive  power,  is  not  perceived  in  a  narrow 
fociety,  where  every  man  has  his  eye  upon  his  neighbour,  and 
where  the  whole  bent  of  every  thing  they  do  is  to  Strengthen 
thof:  natural  tyes  by  which   iociety  is   principally   cemented. 
Family  love,   rare  amongft  uQ,   is    a   national   virtue  amongft 
them,  of  which  all  partake.     Friendships  there  are  amongft 
them,   fit  to  vie  with  thofe  of  fabulous  antiquity  ;   and  where 
f  uch  friendships  are  feen  to  grow,  the  families  concerned  con- 
gratulate 
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sratulate  themfelves  upon  an  acquifition,  that  promifes  to 
them  a  mutual  ftrength,  and  to  their  nation  the  greater!  ho- 
nour and  advantage. 

The  lofs  of  any  one  of  their  people,  whether  by  a  natural 
death,  or  by  war,  is  lamented  by  the  whole  town  he  belongs 
to*.  In  fuch  circumftances  no  bufinefs  is'  taken  m  haul, 
however  important,  nor  any  rejoicing  permitted,  however  n- 
terefting  the  occaiion,  until  all  the  pious  ceremonies  due  to  the 
dead  are  performed.  Thefe  are  always difcharged  with  thegreat- 
cft  folemnity.  The  dead  body  is  warned,  anointed,  andpainted, 
fo  as  in  fome  meafure  to  abate  the  horrors  of  death.  ]  hen 
the  women  lament  the  lofs  with  the  moft  bitter  cries,  and  the 
moft  hideous  howlings,  intermixed  with  fongs,  which  celebrate 
the  great  actions  of  the  deceafed,  and  thole  or  his  anccllors. 
The  men  mourn  in  a  lefs  extravagant  manner.  Trie  whole 
village  attends  the  body  to  the  grave,  which  is  interred,  habit- 
ed in  their  mole  fumptuous  ornaments.  With  the  body  of 
the  deceafed  are  "placed  his  bows  and  arrows,  with  what  he 
valued  moft  in  his  lire,  and  provifions  for  the  long  journey  he 
is  to  take  :  for  they  hold  the  immortality  of  the  ioul  univer- 
ially,  but  their  idea  is  grofs.  Feafting  attends  this,  as  it  does 
every  folemnity.  After  the  funeral,  they  who  are  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  deceafed  conceal  themfelves  in  their  huts  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  to  indulge  their  grief.  The  compliments  of 
condoianee  are  never  omitted,  nor  are  prefents  wanting  upon 
this  occaiion.  After  fome  time  they  reVififJthe  grave  ;  they 
renew  their  for  row;  they  new  cloath  the  remains  of  the  body, 
and  aft  over  again  the  folemnities  of  the  firfl  funeral. 

Of  all  their  inftances  of  regard  to  their  deceafed  friends, 
none  is  fo  ftriking  as  what  they  call  the  feaft  of  the  dead,  or 
the  feaft  of  fouls.  The  day  of  ceremony  is  appointed  in  the 
council  of  their  chiefs,  who  give  orders  for  every  thing  which 
may  enable  them  to  celebrate  it  with  pomp  and  magnificence. 
The  riches  of  the  nation  are  exhaufted  on  this  occafion,  and 
all  their  ingenuity  difplayed.  The  neighbouring  people  are 
•invited  to  partake  of  the  feaft,  and  to  be  witnefTes  of  the  fo- 
lemnity. At  this  time  all  who  have  died  fince  the  laft  folemre 
feaft  of  that  kind  are  taken  out  of  their  graves.  Thofe  who 
have  been  interred  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  villap-es  are 
diligently  fought  for,  and  brought  to  this  great  rendezvous  of* 
carcafies.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  ge- 

*  The  towns  are  fmall,  and,  except  the  affairs  of  war  or  ftate, 
they  have  no  bufinefs  to  employ  them,  for  the  grealeil  part  of  the 
year    after  the  hunting  feafon  is  over. 
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Jicral  dif-interment.    I  cannot  paint  it  in  a  more  lively  manner 
than  it  is  done  by  Lafitau. 

"  Without  queftion,"  fays  he,  "  the  opening  of  the  tombs 
difplays  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  fcenes  that  can  be  conceived  ; 
this  humbling  pourtrait  of  human  mifery,  is  fo  many  images 
of  death,  wherein  fhe  feems  to  take  a  pleafure  to  paint  herfelf 
in  a  thoufand  various  fhapes  of  horror,  in  the  feveral  carcafies, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  corruption  has  prevailed  over 
them,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  attacked  them  Some 
appear  dry  and  withered  ;  others  have  a  fort  of  parchment  upon 
their  bones  ;  fome  look  as  if  they  were  baked  and  fmoaked, 
without  any  appearance  of  rottenefs  ;  fome  are  juft  turning  to- 
wards the  point  of  putrefaction  ;  whilft  others  are  all  fwarm- 
ing  with  worms,  and  drowned  in  corruption.  I  know  not 
which  ought  to  ftrike  us  moft,  the  horror  of  fo  (hacking  a 
fight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  affection  of  thefe  poor  people 
towards  their  departed  friends  ;  for  nothing  deferves  our  ad- 
miration more,  than  that  eager  diligence  and  attention  with 
which  they  difcharge  this  melancholy  duty  of  their  tendernefs; 
gathering  up  carefully  even  the  frnalleft  bones  ;  handling  the 
tarcaires,  difguftful  as  they  are,  with  ev*ery  thing  loath  fome  ; 
cleanfing  them  from  the  worms,  and  carrying  them  upon  their 
ihoulders  through  tirefome  journeys  of  feveral  days,  without 
being  difcouraged  by  their  infupportable  ftench,  and  without 
fuffering  any  other  emotions  to  arife,  than  thoie  of  regret,  for 
having  loft  perfons  who  were  fo  dear  to  them  in  their  lives, 
and  fo  lamented  in  their  death." 

This  ftrange  feftival  is  the  moft  magnificent  and  folemn 
"A"h,ch  they  have  :  not  oniy  on  account  of  the  great  concourfe 
of  natives  and  ftrangers,  and  of  the  pompous  re-interment 
they  give  to  their  dead,  whom  they  drefs  in  the  fineft  fkins 
they  can  get,  after  having  expo  fed  them  for  fome  time  in  this 
pomo;  but  for  the  games  of  all  kinds  which  they  celebrate 
upon  the  occafion,  in  the  fpirit  of  thefe  which  the  ancient 
(Greeks  and  Romans  celebrated  upon  ilmilar  cccafions. 

In  this  manner  do  they  endeavour  to  footh  the  calamities 
icr'hfe,  by  the  honours  they  pay  their  dead  ;  honours,  which 
arc  the  more  chearfully  beftovved,  becaufe  in  his  turn  each 
pi  an  expects  to  receive  them  himfelf.  Though  amongft  thefe 
jiavage  nations  this  cuftom  is  imprefTed  with  ftrong  marks  of 
J  he  ferocity  of  their  nature  ;  an  honour  for  the  dead,  a  tender 
feeling  of  their  abfence,  and  a  revival  of  their  memory,  are 
fome  of  the  moft  excellent  inftruments  for  fmoothing  our  rug- 
ged nature  into  humanity.  In  civilized  nations  ceremonies 
sire  lefs  prattifed,  becaufe  other  inftruments  for  the  fame  pur- 
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pores  are  lefs  wanted  ;  but  it  is  certain  a  regard  for  the   dead 
is  ancient  and  univerfal. 

Thouo-h  the  women  in  America  have  generally  the  labo- 
rious part  of  the  oeconomy  upon  themfelves,  yet  they  are  far 
from  being  the  flaves  they  appear,  and  are  not  at  all  fubject,  to 
the  great  lubordination  in  which  they  are  placed  in  countries 
where  they  feem  to  be  more  refpecfed.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  honours  of  the  nation  are  on  the  fide  of  the  woman. 
They  even  hold  their  councils,  and  have  their  (hare  in  all 
deliberations  which  concern  the  {late  ;  nor  are  they  found 
inferior  to  the  part  they  ad~r.  Polygamy  is  pracl:ifed  by  fome 
nations,  but  it  is  not  general.  In  molt  they  content  them- 
felves with  one  wife  ;  but  a  divorce  is  admitted,  and  for  the 
fame  caufes  that  it  was  allowed  amongft  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  No  nation  of  the  Americans  is  without  a  regu- 
lar marriage,  in  which  there  are  many  ceremonies  ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is,  the  bride's  prefenting  the  bridegroom  with 
a  plate  of  their  corn. 

Incontinent  before  wedlock,  after  marriage  the  chafrity  of 
their  women  is  remarkabie.  The  punjihment  of  the  adul- 
terefs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  adulterer,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
hufband  himfelf ;  and  it  is  often  fevere,  as  inflicted  by  one 
who  is  at  once  the  party  and  the  judge.  Their  marriages  are 
not  fruitful,  leldom  producing  above  two  or  three  children ; 
but  they  are  brought  forth  with  lefs  pain  than  our  women 
fufFer  upon  fuch  occafions,  and  with  little  confequent  weak- 
nefs.  Probably,  that  fevere  life,  which  both  fexes  lead,  is 
not  favourable  to  procreation.  And  the  habit  unmarried 
women  have  of  procuring  abortions,  in  which  they  rarely  fail, 
makes  them  more  unfit  for  bearing  children  afterwards. 
This  is  one  of  the  reafons  of  the  depopulation  of  America  ;  for 
whatever  lofTes  they  fufFer,  either  by  epidemical  difeafes  or  by 
war,  are  repaired  flowly. 

Almoft  the  fole  occupation  of  the  American  is  war,  or  fuch 
an  exercife  as  qualities  him  for  it.  His  whole  glory  confifts 
in  this ;  and  no  man  is  at  all  confidered  until  he  has  increafed 
the  ftrength  of  his  country  with  a  captive,  or  adorned  his  houfe 
with  a  fcalp  of  one  of  its  enemies.  When  the  ancients  refolve 
upon  war,  they  do  not  declare  what  nation  it  is  they  are  de- 
termined to  attack  ;  that  the  enemy,  upon  whom  they  really 
intend  to  fall  may  be  off  his  guard.  Nay,  they  even  fome- 
times  let  years  pais  over  without  committing  any  act  of  hof- 
tility,  that  the  vigilance  of  all  may  be  unbent  by  the  long 
continuance  of  the  watch,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  danger. 
In  the  mean  time  they  are  not  idle  at  home.  The  principal 
3  captain 
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captain  fummons  the  youth  of  the  town  to  which  he  belongs  * 
the  war  kettel  is  fet  on  the  fire  ;  the  war  fongs  and  dances 
commence  j  the  hatchet  is  fent  to  all  the  villages  of  the 
fame  nation,  and  to  all  its  allies  ;  the  hre  catches  ;  the  war 
longs  are  heard  in  ail  parts  ;  and  the  moft  hideous  howlino-s 
continue  without  intermiflion  day  and  night  over  that  whole 
tracl:  of  country.  The  women  add  their  cries  to  thofe  of  the 
men  lamenting  thofe  whom  they  have  either  loft  in  war  or  by 
a  natural  death,  and  demanding  their  places  to  be  fupplied 
from  their  enemies  ;  Simulating  the  young  men  by  a  fenfe  of 
fhame,  which  women  know  how  to  excite  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner,  and  can  take  the  beft  advantage  of  when  excited. 

When  by  thefe,  and  every  other  means,  the  fury  of  the 
nation  is  raifed  to  the  greateft  height,  and  all  long  to  em-> 
brew  their  hands  in  blood,  the  war  captain  prepares  the  feaft, 
which  confifts  of  dGgs  flefh.  All  that  partake  of  this  feaft 
receive  little  billets,  which  are  fo  many  engagements  which 
thev  take  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  and  obedient  to  their 
commander.  None  are  forced  to  the  war  ;  but  when  they 
have  accepted  this  billet,  they  are  looked  upon  as  lifted,  and 
it  is  then  death  to  recede.  All  the  warriors  in  this  afTembly 
have  their  faces  blackened  with  charcoal,  intermixed  with 
daihes  and  ftreaks  of  vermiilion,  which  give  them  a  moft  hor- 
rid appearance.  Their  hair  is  drefTed  up  in  an  odd  manner, 
with  feathers  of  various  kinds.  In  this  afTemb!y,  which  is 
preparatory  to  their  military  expedition,  the  chief  begins 
the  war  long;  which  having  continued  for  fome  time,  he 
raifes  his  voice  to  the  higheft  pitch,  and,  turning  off  fuddenly 
to  a  fort  of  prayer,  addreiles  himfelf  to  the  god  of  war,  whom 
they  call  Arelkoni  :  '*  1  invoke  thee,"  fays  he,  "  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  my  enterprize  !  1  invoke  thy  care  upon  me  and 
my  family  !  1  invoke  ye  like  wife,  all  ye  fpirits  and  demons' 
good  and  evil,  all  ye  that  are  in  the  fkies,  or  on  the  earth, 
or  under  the  earth,  to  pour  deftruction  upon  our  enemies,  and 
to  return  me  and  my  companions  fafely  to  our  country  "  All 
the  warriors  join  him  in  his  prayer  wiih  ihouts  and  acclama- 
tions. The  captain  renews  his  long,  ftrikes  his  club  againft 
the  ftakes  of  his  cottage,  and  begins  the  War  dance,  accom- 
panied with  the  fhouts  of  all  his  companions,  which  continue 
as  long  as  he  dances. 

The  day  appointed  for  their  departure  being  arrived,  they 
take  leave  of  their  friends;  they  change  their  cloaths,  or 
whatever  moveables  they  have,  in  token  of  mutual  friendship; 
their  wives  and  female  relations  go  out  before  them,  and  at> 
tend  at  fome  diftance  from  the  town.  The  warriors  march 
2  out 
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©Ut  all  dreft  in  their  fineft  apparel  and  moft  fhowy  ornaments, 
regularly  one  after  another,  for  they  never  march  in  rank. 
The  chief  walks  flowly  hefore  them,  finging  the  death  (bng, 
whilft  the  reft  obierve  the  mod  profound  tilence.  When  thejr 
come  up  to  their  women,  they  deliver  up  to  them  ail  their 
finery,  put  on  their  worft  cloaths,  and  then  proceed  -as  their 
commander  thinks  fit. 

Their  motives  for  engaging  in  a  war  are  rarely  thofc  views 
which  excite  us  to'it.  They  have  no  other  end  but  the  glory 
of  the  victory,  or  the  benefit  of  the  Saves  which  it  enables 
them  to  add  to  their  nation,  or  facrifice  to  their  brutal  fury; 
and  it  is  rare  that  they  take  any  pains  to  give  their  wars  even 
a  colour  of  juftice.  it  is  no  way  uncommon  among  them  for 
the  young  men  to  make  fe'afts  of  dogs  fieih,  and  dances,  in 
fmall  parties,  in  the  midft  of  the  moil;  profound  peace.  They 
fall  fometimes  on  one  nation,  and  fometimes  on  another,  and 
furprize  fome  of  their  hunters,  whom  they  icalp  and  bring 
home  as  prifoners.  Their  fenators  wink  at  this,  or  rather 
encourage  it,  as  it  tends  to  keep  up  the  martial  fpirit  of  their 
people,  inures  them  to  watchfulneis  and  hardihip,  and  gives 
them  an  early  tafie  for  blood. 

The  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance  and  attention 
to  give  and  to  avoid  a  furprize  ;  and  patience  and  ftrength,  to 
endure  the  intolerable  fatigues  and  hardihips  which  always  at- 
tend it.  The  nations  of  America  are  at  an  immenfe  diftance 
from  each  other,  with  a  vaft  defart  frontier,  and  hid  in  the 
bolom  of  hideous  and  almoft  boundlefs  forefts.  Thefe  muft 
be  traverfed  before  they  meet  an  enemy,  who  is  often  at  l'uch 
a  diftance  as  might  be  fuppofed  to  prevent  either  quarrel  or 
clanger.  But,  notwithftanding  the  fecrecy  of  the  deftination 
of  the  party  that  firft  moves,  the  enemy  has  frequent  notice  of 
it,  and  is  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  ready  to  take  ad  vantage 
in  the  fame  manner  of  the  leaft  want  of  vigilance  in  theao-ref- 
ibrs.  Their  whole  art  of  war  confifts  in  this  :  they  never 
fight  in  the  open  field,  but  upon  fome  very  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions  ;  not  from  cowardice,  for  they  are  brave  ;  but  they 
defpife  this  method  as  unworthy  an  able  warrior,  and  as  an 
affair  which  fortune  governs  more  than  prudence.  The  prin- 
cipal things  which  help  them  to  find  out  their  enemies,  are 
the  fmoak  of  their  fires,  which  they  fmell  at  a  diftance  almoft 
incredible;  and  their  tracks;  in  thedifcovery  and  diftinguifh- 
ing  of  which,  they  are  pofiefied  of  a  fagacity  equally  aftoniih- 
ing;  for  they  will  tell,  in  the  footfteps,  which  to  us  would 
feem  moft  confufed,  the  number  of  men  that  have  parted,  and 
the  length  of  time  fince  they  have  parted  ;  they  even  go  fo  far 
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as  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  nations  by  the  different  marks 
of  their  feet,  and  to  perceive  footfteps,  where  we  could  dif- 
tin^uifh  nothing.  A  mind  diligently  intent  upon  one  thing, 
and  exercifed  by  long  experience,  will  go  lengths  at  flrft  view 
fcarcely  credible. 

But  as  they  who  are  attacked  have  the  fame  knowledge, 
and  know  how  to  draw  the  fame  advantages  from  it,  their 
great  addrefs  is  to  baffle  each  other  in  thefe  points.  On  their 
expeditions  they  light  no  fire  to  warm  themfelves,  or  prepare 
their  victual,  but  fubfift  merely  on  the  miferable  pittance  of 
fome  of  their  meal  mixed  with  water  ;  they  lie  clofe  to  the 
ground  all  day,  and  march  only  in  night.  As  they  march  in 
their  ufual  order  in  files,  he  that  clofes  the  rear,  diligently 
covers  his  own  tracks,  and  thofe  of  all  who  preceded  him, 
with  leaves.  If  any  ftream  occurs  in  their  route,  they  march 
into  it  for  a  confiderable  way  to  foil  their  purfuers.  When 
they  halt  to  reft  and  refrefh  themfelves,  fcouts  are  fent  out  on 
every  fide  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  beat  up  every  place 
where  they  fufpecl  an  enemy  may  lie  perdue.  In  this  man- 
ner they  often  enter  a  village,  whilft  the  ftrength  of  the  na- 
tion is  employed  in  hunting,  and  mafTacre  all  the  helplefs  old 
men,  women'and  children,  or  make  as  many  prifoners  as  they 
can  manage,  or  have  ftrength  enough  to   be  ufeful   to  their 

nation. 

They  often  cut  offfmall  parties  of  men  in  their  huntings  ; 
but  when  they  difcover  an  army  of  their  enemies,  their  way  is 
to  throw  themfelves  flat  on  their  faces  amongft  the  withered 
leaves,  the  colour  of  which  their  bodies  are  painted  to  refemble 
exactly.  They  generally  let  a  part  pafs  unmolefted  ;  and 
then,  riling  a  little,  they  take  aim,  for  they  are  excellent 
markfmen ;  and  fetting  up  a  moft  tremendous  fhout,  which 
they  call  the  war-cry,  they  pour  a  ftorm  of  mufquet-bullets 
upon  the  enemy;  for  they  have  long  fmce  laid  ahde  the  ufe 
of  arrows :  the  party  attacked  returns  the  fame  cry.  Every  man 
in  hafte  covers  himielf  with  a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the 
adverfe  party,  as  foon  as  they  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground 
to  give  the  fecond  fire. 

After  fighting  fome  time  in  this  manner,  the  party  which 
thinks  it  has  the  advantage  ruihes  out  of  its  cover,  with  fmall 
axes  in  their  hands,  which  they  dart  with  great  addrefs  and 
dexterity;  they  redouble  their  cries,  intimidating  their  enemies 
with  menaces,  and  encouraging  each  other  with  a  boaftful 
difplay  of  their  own  brave  actions.  Thus  being  come  hand 
to  hand,  the  conteft  is  foon  decided  ;  and  the  conquerors 
fatiate  their  favage  fury  with  the  moll  mocking  infults  and 
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barbarities  to  the  dead,  biting   their  flefh,  tearing  the  fcalp 
from  their  heads,  and  wallowing  in  their  blood  like  wild  beafts. 

The  fate  of  their  prifoners  is  the  moft  fevere  of  all.  During 
the  greateft  part  of  their  purney  homewards  they  fuffer  no  in- 
jury. But  when  they  arrive  at  the  territories  of  the  conquer- 
ing ftatc,  oratthofe  of  their  allies,  the  people  from  every  vil- 
lage meet  them,  and  think  they  fnew  their  attachment  to  their 
friends  by  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  unhappy  prifoners; 
fo  that,  when  they  come  to  their  ftation,  they  are  wounded 
and  brui'ed  in  a  terrible  manner.  The  conquerois  enter  the 
town  in  triumph.  Tiie  y/ar  captain  waits  upon  the  head  men, 
and  in  a  !pw  voice  gives  them  an  account  of  every  particular 
of  the  expedition,  oi  the  damage  the  enemy  has  fuffered,  and 
his  own  loffes  in  it.  This  done,  the  public  orator  relates  the 
whole  to  the  people.  Before  they  yield  to  the  joy  which  the 
victory  occaiions,  they  lament  the  friends  which  they  have 
loft  in  the  purfuit  of  it.  The  parties  moft  nearly  concerned 
are  afflicted  apparently  with  a  deep  and  real  forrow.  But,  by 
one  of  thofe  ftrange  turns  of  the  human  mind,  fafhioned  to 
any  thing  by  cuftom,  as  if  they  were  difciplined  in  their  grief, 
upon  the  fignal  for  rejoicing,  in  a  moment  a'l  tears  are  wiped 
from  their  eyes,  andtheyruih  into  an  extravagance  andphrenzy 
of  joy  for  their  victory. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fate  of  the  prifoners  remains  undecided, 
until  the  old  men  meet,  and  determine  concerning  the  diftri- 
bution.  It  is  ufual  to  offer  a  flave  to  each  houfe  that  has  loft 
a  friend  ;  giving  the  preference  according  to  the  greatnefs  of 
the  lofs.  The  perfon  who  has  taken  the  captive  attends  him 
to  the  door  of  the  cottage  to  which  he  is  delivered,  and  with 
him  gives  a  belt  of  walpum,  to  fliew  that  he  has  fulfilled  the 
purpofe  of  the  expedition,  in  fupplying  the  lo:s  of  a  citizen. 
They  view  the  prefent  which  is  made  them  for  fome  time  ; 
and,  according  as  they  think  him  or  her,  or  as  they  take 
a  capricious  hieing  or  difpleafure  to  the  countenance  of  the 
victim,  or  in  proportion  to  their  natural  barbarity  or  their 
refentment  for  their  loffes,  they  deftine  concerning  him,  to 
receive  him  into  the  family,  or'fentence  him  to  death.  If  the 
latter,  they  throw  away  the  belt  with  indignation.  Then  it  is 
no  longer  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  fave  him.  The  nation 
is  afTembled  as  upon  fome  great  folemnity.  A  IcafFold  is  raifed, 
and  the  prifoner  tied  to  the  {lake.  Inftantly  he  opens  hisdea;h 
fong,  and  prepares  for  the  enfuing  fcene  of  cruelty  with  the 
moft  undaunted  courage.  On  the  other  fide,  they  prepare  to 
put  it  to  the  utmoft  proof,  with    every  torment  which  the 
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mind  of  man  ingenious  in  mifchicf  can  invent.  They  begirt 
at  the  extremeties  of  his  body,  and  gradually  approach  the 
trunk.  One  plucks  out  his  nails  by  the  roots,  one  by  one  y 
another  takes  a  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  tears  off  the  fiefh- 
with  his  teeth  ;  a  third  thrufts  the  finger,  mangled  as  it  is, 
.into  the  hole  of  a  pipe  made  red  hot,  which  he  fmoaks  like 
tobacco.  Then  they  pound  his  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  be- 
tween twoftones;  they  cut  circles  about  his  joints,  and  games 
in  the  flefhy  part  of  his  limbs,  which  they  fear  immediately 
with  red-hot  irons,  cutting  and  fearing  alternately;  they  pull 
off  this  flefh  thus  mangled  and  roafted,  bit  by  bit,  devouring 
it  with  greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their  faces  with  the  blood, 
in  an  enthufiafm  of  horror  and  fury.  When  they  have  thus 
torn  off  the  flefh,  they  twift  the  bare  nerves  and  tendons  about 
an  iron,  tearing  and  mapping  them  ;  while  others  are  em- 
ployed in  pulling  and  extending  the  limbs  themfelves,  in  every 
way  that  can  increafe  the  torment.  This  continues  often  five 
or  fix  hours  together.  Then  they  frequently  unbind  him,  to 
give  a  breathing  to  their  fury,  to  think  what  new  torments 
they  fhall  inflicT:,  and  to  refrefh  the  flrength  of  the  fufferer, 
who,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  variety  of  inhuman  torments, 
often  falls  immediately  into  fo  profound  a  fleep,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awaken  him,  andrenewhisfufferings. 

He  is  again  fafrened  to  the  ffake,  and  again  they  renew 
their  cruelty ;  they  flick  him  all  over  with  fmall  matches  of 
wood  that  eafily  takes  fire,  but  burns  flowly ;  they  con- 
tinually run  fharp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his  body ;  they 
drag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thruft  out  his  eyes  ;  and 
laftly,  after  having  burned  his  fiefh  from  the  bones  with  flow 
fires ;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that  it  is  all  but  one 
wound  ;  after  having  mutilated  his  face  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  carry  nothing  human  in  it ;  after  having  peeled  the  fkin 
from  the  head,  and  poured  a  heap  of  red-hot  coals  or  boiling 
water  on  the  naked  fkull;  they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch,, 
who,  blind  and  ftaggering  with  pain  and  weaknefs,  affaultetl 
and  pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  and  flones,  now  up, 
now  down,  falling  into  their  fires  at  every  ffep,  runs  hither 
and  thither,  until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether  out  of  com- 
panion or  weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an  end  to  his  life  with' a 
club  or  a  dagger.  The  body  is  then  put  into  the  kettle,  and 
this  barbarous  employment  is  fucceeded  by  a  feaft  as  bar- 
barous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the  female 
natme,  and  transformed   into  fomething  worfe  than  furies, 
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act  their  parts,  and  even  outdo  the  men,  in  this  fcene  of 
horror.  The  principal  perfons  of  the  country  fit  round  the 
ftake  fmoaking  and  looking  on  without  the  lead  emotion. 
What  is  moft  extraordinary,  the  fufrcrer  himfclf,  in  the  little 
intervals  of  his  torments,  fmoaks  too,  appears  unconcerned, 
and  convcries  with  his  torturers  about  indifferent  matters. 
Indeed^  during  the  whole  time  of  his  execution,  there  feems 
a  conteft  between  him  and  them  which  iliall  exceed,  they  in 
inflicting  the  mod  horrid  pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  with 
a  firmnefs  and  conftancy  alm'oft  above  human.  Not  a  groan, 
not  a  figh,  not  a  diftortion  of  countenance,  efcapes  him  ;  he 
pofiefl.es  his  mind  entirely  in  the  rhidft*  of  his  torments  ;  he 
recounts  his  own  exploits,  he  informs  them  what  cruelties  he 
has  inflicted  upon  their  countrymen,  and  threatens  them  with 
the  revenge  that  will  attend  his  death ;  and,  tho'  his  re- 
proaches exafperate  them  to  a  perfect  madnefs  of  rage  and 
fury,  he  continues  his  reproaches  even  of  their  ignorance  in 
the  art  of  tormenting  ;  pointing  out  himfelf  the  more  ex- 
quifite  methods,  and  more  feniible  parts'  of  the  body  to  be 
afflicted. 

The  women  have  this  part  of  courage  as  wellas  the  men  5 
z-nd  it  is  as  rare  for  any  Indian  to  behave  otherwife,  as  it 
would  be  for  an  European  to  fufFer  as  an  Indian. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  thefe  circumffances  of  cruelty,  which 
brutalizes'  human  nature,  out  of  choice  ;  but,  as  all  who 
mention  the  cuftoms  of  this  people  have  infilled  upon  their 
behaviour  in  this  refpect  very  particularlv,  and  as  it  feems 
necefTary  to  give  a  true  idea  of  their  character,  I  did  not  chufe 
to  omit  it.  It  ferves  to  fliew  too,  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  to 
what  an  inconceiveable  degree  of  barbarity  the  paffions  of 
men  let  loofe  will  carry  them.  It  will  point  out  to  us  the  ad- 
vantages of  religion  that  teaches  a  companion  to  our  enemies, 
which  is  neither  known  nor  practifed  in  other  religions ;  and 
it  will  make  us  more  fenfible,  than  fome  appear  to  be,  of  the 
value  of  commerce,  the  art  of  a  civilized,  life,  and  the  lig-hts 
of  literature  •,  which,  if  they  have  abated  the  force  of  fome  of 
the  natural  virtues  by  the  luxury  which  attends  them,  have 
taken  out  likewife  the  fting  of  Our  natural  vices,  and  foftened 
the  ferocity  of  the  human  race  without  enervating  their 
courage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conftancy  of  the  fufferers  in  this 
terrible  fcene  fhews  the  wonderful  power  of  an  early  inftitu- 
♦ion,  and  a  ferocious  thirft  of  glory,  which  makes  men 
imitate  and  exceed  what  philofophv,  or  even  religion,  can 
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The  prisoners  who  have  the  happinefs  to  pleafe  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  offered  have  a  fortune  altogether  oppofite  to 
that  of  thofe  who  are  condemned.  They  are  adopted  into  the 
family,  they  are  accepted  in  the  place  of  the  father,  fon,  or 
hufband,  that  is  laft ;  and  they  have  no  other  mark  of  their 
captivity,  but  that  they  are  not  fuffered  to  return  to  their  own 
nation.  To  attempt  this  would  be  certain  death.  The 
principal  purpofe  of  the  war  is  to  recruit  in  this  manner ;  for 
which  reafon  a  general  who  lofes  many  of  his  men,  though  he 
fhould  conquer,  is  little  better  than  difgraced  at  home  ;  be- 
cause the  end  of  the  war  was  not  anfwered.  They  are  there- 
fore extremely  careful  of  their  men,  and  never  chufe  to  attack 
but  with  a  very  undoubted  fuperiority,  either  in  number  or 
fituation. 

The  fcalps  which  they  value  fo  much  are  the  trophies  of 
their  bravery  ;  with  thefe  they  adorn  their  houfes,  which  are 
efteemed  in  proportion  as  this  fort  of  fpoils  is  more  numerous. 
They  have  folemn  days  appointed,  upon  which  the  young  men 
gain  a  new  name  or  title  of  honour  from  their  head  men  ;  and 
thefe  titles  are  given  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  perfon, 
and  his  performances  ;  of  which  thefe  fcalps  are  the  evidence. 
This  is  all  the  reward  they  receive  for  the  dangers  of  the  war, 
and  the  fatigues  of  many  campaigns,  fevere  almoft  beyond 
credit.  They  think  it  abundantly  fufficient  to  have  a  name 
given  by  their  governors ;  men  of  merit  themfelves,  and 
judges  of  it ;  a  name  refpected  by  their  countrymen,  and 
terrible  to  their  enemies. 

I  intend  to  confider  theEnglifh  colonies  under  two  princi- 
pal divifions ;  the  firft  I  allot  to  thofe  iflands  which  lie  under 
the  torrid  zone  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Equi- 
noclinal  line,  in  that  part  generally  called  the  Weft-Indies, 
The  fecond  is  to  comprehend  our  pofTeflions  in  the  temper- 
ate zone  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  The  Weft- 
India  iflands  fhall  be  confidered,  as  they  are  amongft  the 
Greater  Antilles  ;   the  windward  ;  or  the  Leeward  iflands. 

As  all  thefe  iflands  lie  between  the  tropics,  whatever  is  to- 
be  faid  of  the  air,  winds,  meteors,  and  natural  produce,  fhall 
fall  under  one  head,  as  they  are  the  fame  or  nearly  the  fame 
in  all  of  them ;  their  produce  for  the  market  is  nearly  the 
fame  too  ;  and  therefore  whatever  is  to  be  faid  of  the  manu- 
facturing of  thofe,  fhall  come  together,  after  we  have  given 
a  concife  defcription  of  the  ftate  of  eachifland  feparately. 

Jamaica  lies  between  the  feventy-fifth  and  feventy-ninth 
decrees    of  y/eit-longjude  from,  London ,   and  is  between 
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Seventeen  and  nineteen  degrees  diftant  from  the  Equinoctial. 
It  is  in  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  one  hundred  and  forty 
Englifh  miles  ;  in  breadth  about  fixty  j  and  of  an  oval  form. 
This  country  is  in  a  manner  interfected  with  a  ridge  of  lofty 
mountains,  rugged  and  rocky,  that  are  called  the  blue 
mountains.  On  each  fide  of  the  blue  mountains  are  chains 
of  leffer  mountains  gradually  lower.  The  greater  mountains 
are  little  better  than  fo  many  rocks  ;  where  there  is  any 
earth,  it  is  only  a  ftubborn  clay  fit  for  no  fort  of  hufbandry. 
The  mountains  are  very  fteep,  and  the  rocks  tumbled  upon 
one  another  in  a  manner  altogether  ftupendous,  the  effect  of 
the  frequent  earthquakes  v/hich  have  fhaken  this  ifland  in  all 
times.  Yet,  barren  as  thefe  mountains  are,  they  are  all 
covered  to  the  very  top  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  trees, 
flourifhing  in  a  perpetual  fpring  ;  their  roots  penetrates  the 
crannies  of  the  rocks,  and  fearch  out  the  moifture  which  is 
lodged  there  by  the  rains  that  fall  fo  frequently  on  thefe 
mountains,  and  the  mifts  that  almoft  perpetually  brood  upon 
them.  Thefe  rocks  too  are  the  parents  of  a  vaft  number  of 
fine  rivulets,  which  tumble  down  their  fides  in  cataracts, 
that  form,  amongft  the  rudenefs  of  the  rocks  and  precipices 
and  the  fhining  verdure  of  the  trees,  the  moil  wildly-pleafing 
imagery  imaginable.  The  face  of  this  country  is  a  good  deal 
different  from  what  is  generally  obferved  in  other  places. 
For  as  on  one  hand  the  mountains  are, very  fteep;  fo  the 
plains  between  them  are  perfectly  fmooth  and  level.  In  thefe 
plains,  the  foil,  augmented  by  the  wafh  of  the  mountains  for 
fo  many  ages,  is  prodigioufly  fertile.  None  of  our  iflands 
produce  fo  fine  fugars.  They  formerly  had  here  cacao  in 
in  great  perfection,  which  delights  in  a  rich  ground.  Their 
paftyres  after  the  rains  are  of  a  moft  beautiful  verdure,  and 
extraordinary  fatnefs.  They  are  called  Savannas.  On  the 
whole,  if  this  ifland  were  not  troubled  with  great  thunders 
and  lightnings,  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  ;  and,  if  the  air 
was  not  at  once  violently  hot,  damp,  and  extremely  un- 
wholefome  in  moft  parts,  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  this 
country  would  make  it  as  defireable  a  fituation  for  pleafure, 
as  it  is  for  the  profits,  which,  in  fpite  of  thefe  difadvancages, 
draw  hither  fuch  a  number  of  people. 

The  river  waters  are  many  of  them  unwholfome  and  tafte 
of  copper;  but  fome  fprings  there  are  of  a  better  kind.  In 
the  plains  are  found  feveral  fait  fountains ;  and  in  the  moun- 
tains, not  far  from  Spanifh-Town,  is  a  hot  bath,  of  ex- 
traordinary medicinal  virtues.   It  relieves  in  the  dry  be-lly-ach, 
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one  of  the  moft  terrible  endemial  diftempers  of  Jamaica,   and 
In  various  other  complaints. 

This  iiland  came  into  our  poffeffion  during  the  ufurpaligrj 
of  Cromwell,  and  by  means  of  an  armament  which  had 
another  deftination.  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  great 
abilities  which  enabled  him  to  overturn  the  conftijtution  ami 
to  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  was  not  fuffici- 
ently  acquainted  with  foreign  politics.  This  ignorance  made; 
him  connect  himfelf  dofely  with  France,  then  riling  into  a 
dangerous  grandeur,  and  to  fight  with  great  animofity  the 
fhadow  which  remained  of  the  Spanifh  power.  On  fuch  ideas 
he  fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet,  with  a -view  to  reduce  the 
iiland  of  Hifpaniola  ;  and,  though  he  failed  in  this  defign, 
Jamaica  made  amends  not  only  for  this  failure,  but  almoff.  for 
the  ill  policy  which  firft  drew  him  into  hofiilities  with  the 
Spaniards ;  by  which,  however,  he  added  this  excellent 
country  to  the  Britifh  dominions. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  genius  of  Cromwell  to  be  feen  in 
the  planning  of  this  expedition,  From  the  firlt  to  the  laft, 
all  was  a  chain  of  little  interefled  mifmanagement,  and  had 
no  air  of  the  refult  of  abfolute  power  lodged  in  great  hands. 
The  fleet  was  ill  victualled  ;  the  troops  ill  provided  with  ne~ 
ceffaries  to  fupport  and  encourage  men  badly  chofen  and 
worfe  armed.  They  embarked  in  great  difcontent;  The 
generals  were  but  little  better  fatished,  and  had  little 
more  hopes,  than  the  foldiers.  But  the  generals  (for  there 
were  two  in  the  command,  Penn  and  V enables,  one  for  the 
marine,  and  the  other  for  the  land  fervice)  were  men  of  no. 
extraordinary  talents.  And,  if  they  had  been  men  of  the  beffc 
capacity,  little  was  to  be  expected  from  two  commanders  not 
fubordinate,  and  fo  differing  in  their  ideas,  and  fo  envious  of 
each  other  as  land-and  fea-oificers  generally  are.  But,  to 
make  this  arrangement  perfect  in  all  refpedts,  and  to  prove 
the  advantages  arifing  from  a  divided  command,  they  added  a 
number  of  commifiioners  as  a  check  upon  both.  This  tri- 
partite generalfhip,  in  the  trueft  Dutch  tafte,  produced  the 
effedts  that  might  be  expected  from  it.  The  foldiers  differed 
with  the  generals,  the  generals  difagreed  with  one  another, 
and  all  quarrelled  with  the  commirBoners.  The  place  of 
their  landing  in  Hifpaniola  was  ill  chofen,  and  the  manner  of 
it  wretchedly  contrived.  The  army  had  near  forty  miles  to 
march  before  it  could  act ;  and  the  foldiers,  without  order, 
without  heart,  fainting  and  dying  by  the  exceffive  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  the  want  of  neceffary  provisions,  and  difhearten- 
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ci  yet  more  by  the  cowardice  and  difcontcnt  of  their  officers, 
yielded  an  cafy  victory  to  an  handful  of  Spaniards.  They  re- 
tired ignominioufly  and  with  great  lofs. 

But  the  principal  commanders,  a  little  reconciled  by  their. 
misfortunes,^and  fearing  to  return  to' England  without  effect,; 
very  wifely  turned  their  thoughts  another  way.  They  re- 
folved  to  attempt  Jamaica,  before  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ifland  could  receive  encouragement  by  the  news  of  their  de-. 
feat  in  Hiipaniola.  They  knew  that  this  ifland  was  in  no 
good  pollute  of  defence  ;  and  they  fet  themfelves  vigorously 
to  avoid  the  mistakes,  which  proved  fo  fatal  in  the  former  ex- 
pedition. They  Severely  punifhed  the  officers  who  had  fhewn 
an  ill  example  by  their  cowardice  ;  and  they  ordered,  with 
refpect  to  the  Soldiers,  that,  if  any  attempted  to  run  away, 
the  man  neareft  to  him  mould  (hoot  him. 

Fortified  with  tuefe  regulations,  they  landed  in  Jamaica, 
and  laid  iiege  to  bt.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  now  called  Spamfli- 
town,  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  The  people  who  were  in  no 
condition  to  oppofe  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  and  a  Strong 
naval  force,  would  have  furrendered  immediately,  if  they  had 
not  been  encouraged  by  the  Strange  delays  of  our  generals 
and  their  commissioners.  However,  at  laft,  the  town  with 
■the  whole  island  furrendered,  but  not  until  the  inhabitants 
had  fecreted  their  moft  valuable  effects  in  the  mountains. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  Spaniards  ceded  the  ifland  to  our 
court.  Cromwell  had  Settled  there  Some  of  the  troops  employed 
in  its  reduction  ;  Some  royalifts,  uneafy  at  home,  fought  an 
afylum  in  this  ifland;  not  a  few  planters  from  Barbadoes  were 
invited  to  Jamaica  by  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  foil, 
and  the  other  advantages  which  it  offered.  Thefe  latter 
taught  the  former  fettlers  the  manner  of  railing  the  fugar  cane, 
and  making  fugar  ;  for  at  fir  ft  they  had  wholly  applied  them- 
felves to  the  raifing  of  cacao,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done  before 
them.  It  was  happy  for  them  that  they  fell  into  this  new 
practice ;  for  the  cacao-groves  planted  by  the  Spaniards  began 
to  fail,  and  the  new  plantations  did  not  anfwer,  as  the  negroes 
foretold  they  would  not,  becaufe  uf  the  want  of  certain  religious 
ceremonies  always  ufed  by  the  Spaniards  in  planting  them,  at 
which  none  of  the  Slaves  were  fuftered  to  be  prefent,  and  to  the 
vife  of  which  they  attributed  the  profperity  of  thefe  plantations. 
Probably  there  were  methods  taken  at  that  time,  that  were 
covered  by  the  veil  of  thefe  religious  ceremonies,  which  are 
neceSlary  to  the  well-being  of  that  plant.  However  that  be, 
the  cacao   has   never  fince  equalled    the  reputation  of  the 
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Spanifh,  but  gave  way  to  the  more  profitable  cultivation   of 
inditio  and  fugar. 

But  what  gave  the  greater!  life  to  this  new  fettlement,  and 
raifed  it  at  once  to  a  furprizing  pitch  of  opulence,  which  it 
hardly  equals  even  in  our  days,  was  the  retort  thither  of  thofe 
pirates  called  the  buccaneers.  Thefe  n.en,  who  fought  with 
the  moft  defper;  te  bravery,  and  fpent  their  plunder  with  the 
moll  flupid  extravagance,  were  very  welcome  gueits  in  Ja- 
maica. They  often  brought  two,  three,  and  four  hundred 
thoufand  pieces  of  eight  at  a  time,  which  were  immediately 
fquandered  in  all  the  ways  of  exceflive  gaming,  wine  and 
women.  Vail  fortunes  were  made,  and  the  returns  of  treafure 
to  England  were  prodigioufiy  great.  In  the  ifland  they  had 
by  this  means  raifed  fueh  funds,  that,  when  the  fource  of  this 
wealth  was  flopped  up  by  the  luppreiiion  of  the  pirates,  they 
were  enabled  to  turn  their  induftry  into  better  channels.  They 
increafed  fo  fair,  that  it  was  computed  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  they  had  iixty  thoufand  whites,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  negroes  in  this  iiland.  This  calculation 
is  certainly  too  large.  However,  the  Jamaicans  were  un- 
doubtedly very  numerous  until  reduced  by  earthquakes,  (one 
of  which  entirely  ruined  Port-Royal,  and  killed  a  vail: number 
of  perlons  in  all  parts  of  the  country)  and  by  terrible  epidemi- 
cal difeales,  which,  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  former  cala- 
mities, fwept  away  vait  multitudes  :  lofles  which  have  not 
been  imce  ufficiently  repaired.  At  prefent  the  white  inhabi- 
tants fcurceiy  exceed  twenty-five  thoufand  fouls;  the  blacks 
are  about  ninety  thoufand  ;  both  much  lefs  numerous  than 
formerly,  and  with  a  difproportion  much  greater  on  the  iide 
of  the  whites. 

Jtappears  at  prefent,  that  Jamaica  isratherupon  thedecline  ; 
a  point  this  that  deferves  the  moil:  attentive  conlideration.  A 
country  which  contains  at  lejfl  four  millions  of  acres,  has  a 
fertile  foil,  an  extenfive  fea-coair,  and  many  very  fine  har- 
bours ;  for  an  iiland  fo  circumffanced,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
value  of  all  its  products  at  market  is  confiderably  rifenj  for 
fuch  a  country  to  fall  fhort  of  its  former  numbers,  and  not  to 
have  above  three  or  four  hundred  thouiand  acres  employed  in 
any  fort  of  culture,  fhews  clearly  that  fomething  rauft  be  very 
wrong  in  the  management  of  its  affairs;  and,  what  {hews  it 
even  yet  more  clearly,  land  is  fo  extravagantly  dear  in  many 
of  the  other  iflands,  as  to  fell  fometimes  for  one  hundred 
pounds  an  acre  and  upwards;  a  price  that  undoubtedly  never 
Would  be  paid,  if  convenient  land  was  to  be  had,  and  proper 
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encouragement  given,  in  Jamaica.  Whether  this  be  owing 
to  public  or  private  faults,  I  know  not  ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that,  wherever  they  are,  they  deferve  a  fpeedy  and  effectual 
remedy  from  thofe,  in  whofe  power  it  is  to  apply  it. 

The  natural  produces  of  Jamaica,  befides  fugar,  cacao,  and 
ginger,  are  principally  piemento,  or,  as  it  is  called,  allfpice, 
or  Jamaica  pepper.  The  tree  which  bears  the  piemento  riles  to 
the  height  of  above  thirty  feet.  It  is  (traight,  of  a  moderate 
thiclcneis,  and  covered  with  a  grey  bark  extremely  fmooth 
and  fhining.  It  fhoots  out  a  vail  number  of  branches  upon 
all  fides,  that  bear  a  plentiful  foliage  of  very  large  and  beauti- 
ful leaves  of  a  ihining  green,  in  all  things  refembling  the 
leaf  of  the  bay  tree.  At  the  very  ends  of  the  twigs  are  formed 
bunches  of  flowers  ;  each  flalk  bearing  a  flower  which  bends 
back,  and  within  which  bend  are  to  be  difcerned  fome  (lamina 
of  a  pale  green  colour  ;  to  thefe  fucceeds  a  bunch  of  fmall 
crowned  berries,  larger  when  ripe  than  juniper  berries;  at  that 
feafon  they  change  from  their  former  green,  and  become  black, 
fmooth  and  fhining;  they  are  taken  unripe  from  the  tree, 
and  dried  in  the  fun  ;  in  this  cafe  they  affume  a  brown  colour, 
and  have  a  mixed  flavour  of  many  kinds  of  fpice,  whence  it  is 
called  allfpice.  But  it  is  milder  than  the  other  fpices,  and  is 
judged  to  be  inferior  to  none  of  them  for  the  fervice  which  it 
does  to  cold,  watery,  and  languid  ftomachs.  The  tree  grows 
moftly  upon  the  mountains. 

Beiides  this  ,they  have  the  wild  cinnamon  tree,  whofe  bark 
is  fo  ferviceable  in  medicine  ;  the  machineel,  a  moft  beautiful 
tree  to  the  eye,  with  the  faireft  apple  in  the  world,  and  when 
cut  down  affording  a  very  fine  ornamental  wood  for  the  joiners; 
but  the  apple,  and  the  juice  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  contain 
one  of  the  worft  poifons  in  nature.  Here  is  the  mahogany, 
jn  fuch  general  ufe  with  our  cabinet  makers;  the  cabbage  tree, 
a  tall  plant,  famous  for  a  fubilance,  looking  and  tailing  like 
cabbage,  growing  on  the  very  top,  and  no  lefs  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  hardnefs  of  its  wood,  which,  when  dry,  is 
incorruptible,  and  hardly  yields  to  any  tool  ;  the  palma,  from 
which  is  drawn  a  great  deal  of  oil,  much  elleemed  by  the 
negroes  both  in  food  and  medicine  ;  the  white  wood,  which 
never  breeds  the  worm  in  fhips  ;  the  foap  tree,  whofe  berries 
anfwer  all  purpofes  of  wafhing;  the  mangrove  and  olive  bark 
ufeful  to  tanners  ;  the  fuftic  and  redwood  to  the  dyers,  and 
lately  the  logwood  ;  and  their  forells  fupply  the  apothecary 
with  guaiacum,  farfaparilla,  china,  caiha,  and  tamarinds  ; 
they  have  aloes  too  ;  and  do  not  want  the  cochineal  plant, 
though  they  know  nothing  of  the  art  of  managing  it-  nor  per- 
haps 
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haps  is  the  climate  fuitable.  The  indigo  plant  was- formerly 
much  cultivated  ;  the  cotton  tree  is  ftiJl  fo,  and  they  {end 
home  more  of  its  wool  than  all  the  reft  of  our  iflands  together. 

The  whole  product  therefore  of  the  ifland  may  be  reduced 
to  thefe  heads.  Firit,  fugars,  of  which  they  imported  in  1753 
twenty  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  hogfheads,  fome 
vaflly  great,  even  to  a  tun  weight,  which  cannot  be  worth  lefs 
in  England  than  424,725  pounds  flerling.  Moll  of  this  goes 
to  London  and  Briftol,  and  fome  part  of  it  to  North  America, 
in  return  for  the  beef,  pork,  cheefe,  corn,  peafe,  Haves, 
plank,  pitch,  and  tar,  which  they  have  from  thence.  2.  Rum, 
of  which  they  export  about  four  thoufand  puncheons.  The 
rum  of  this  ifland  is  generally  cfleemed  the  beft,  and  is  the 
moll  ufed  in  England.  3.  MolafTes,  in  which  they  make  a 
great  part  of  their  returns  for  New  England,  where  there  are 
vafl  diflilleries.  All  thefe  are  the  produce  of  their  grand  ltaple 
the  fugar  cane.  4.'  Cotton,  of  which  they  fend  out  two 
thoufand  bags.  The  indigo,  formerly  much  cultivated,  is 
now  inconfiderable  ;  but  fome  cacao  and  coffee  are  exported, 
which  latter  is  in  no  great  efteem;  though  it  is  faid  to  be  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Mocha,  provided  it  be  kept  for  two  or  three 
years.  With  thefe  they  fend  home  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
piemento,  ginger,  drugs  for  dyers  and  apothecaries,  fweet- 
meats,  and  mahogany  and  machineel  plank.  But  fome  of  the 
mod  confiderable  articles  of  their  trade  are  with  the  Spaniih 
continent  of  New  Spain  and  Terra  Firma  ;  for  in  the  former 
they  cut  great  quantities  of  logwood,  and  both  in  the  former 
and  latter  they  drive  a  vaft  and  profitable  trade  in  negroes,  and 
all  kinds  of  the  fame  European  goods,  which  are  carried 
thither  from  Old  Spain  by  the  flota. 

Both  the  logwood  trade  and  this  contraband  have  been  the 
fubjecls  of  much  contention,  and  the  caufe  of  a  war  between 
ours  and  the  Spanifh  nation.  The  former  we  avow,  and  we 
claim  it  as  our  right:  the  latter  we  permit;  becaufe  we 
think,  and  very  juftiy,  that  if  the  Spaniards  find  themlelves 
aggrieved  by  any  contraband  trade,  it  lies  upon  them,  and 
not  upon  us,  to  put  a  flop  to  it. 

Formerly  we  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  on  the 
northern  fide  of  the  peninfula  of  Jucatan.  But  the  Spaniards 
have  driven  our  people  entirely  from  thence,  and  built  forts 
and  made  fettlements  to  prevent  them  from  returning.  Ex- 
pelled from  thence,  the  logwood  cutters  fettled  upon  the  guiph 
of  Honduras,  on  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  fame  peninfula,  where 
they  are  in  fome  fort  eitablifhed,  and  have  a  fort  to  protect 
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i;  Uc.ii.  They  are  an  odd  kind  of  people,  compofed  moftly  of 
vagabonds  and  fugitives  from  all  parts  of  North  America,  and 
their  way  of  life  is  fujtable.  They  live  pretty  much  in  a  law- 
Jefs  manner,  though  they  elect  one  amongft  them  whom  they 
call  their  king;  and  to  him  they  pay  as  much  obedience  as 
they  think  fit.  The  country  they  are  in  is  low,  and  extreme- 
ly marfhy  ;  the  air  is  prodigioufly  molefted  with  mufkettoes; 
and  the  water  dangerous  with  alligators  ;  yet  a  life  of  licenti- 
oufnefs,  a  plenty  of  brandy,  large  gains,  an  a  want  of  thought, 
have  perfectly  reconciled  them  to  the  hardfhips  of  their  em- 
ployment and  the  unwholfomenefs  of  the  climate.  They  go 
always  well  armed,  and  are  about  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
men. 

In  the  dry  feafon,  when  they  cut  the  logwood,  they  advance 
q.  conliderable  way  into  the  country,  following  the  logwood, 
which  runs  amongft  the  other  trees  of  the  foreit,  like  the  vein 
of  a  mineral  in  the  earth.  When  the  rains  have  overflowed 
the  whole  country,  they  have  marks  by  which  they  know 
where  the  logwood  is  depofited.  This  is  an  heavy  wood,  and 
finks  in  the  water.  However,  it  is  eafily  buoyed  up,  and  one 
diver  can  lift  very  large  beams.  Thefe  they  carry  by  the 
favour  of  the  land-floods  into  the  river,  to  a  place  which  is 
called  the  Barcaderas  or  Port,  where  they  meet  the  fhips  that 
pme  upon  this  trade. 

In  the  year  1716,  when  the  debate  concerning  this  matter 
was  revived,  the  lords  of  trade  reported,  that  before  the  year 
1676  we  had  a  number  of  people  fettled  and  carrying  on  this 
trade  on  the  peninfula  of  Jucatan  ;  that  we  always  confidered 
this  as  our  right,  and  were  fupported  in  it  by  our  kings ;  and 
that  this  right  was  confirmed,  if  it  had  wanted  any  confirma- 
tion, hy  a  claufe  of  uti  pojjuletis  in  the  treaty  of  peace  which, 
was  concluded  with  Spain  and  the  court  of  London  in  1676 ; 
and  that  we  certainly  were  in  full  pofleflion  of  thofe  iettle- 
ments  and  that  trade,  long  before  the  time  of  that  treaty ;  and 
further,  that  the  Spaniards  themfelves  have  incidentally  drawn 
a  great  advantage  from  it,  fince  the  pirates,  who  were  for- 
merly the  moft  refolved  and  effectual  enemies  they  ever  had, 
were  the  more  eahly  reftrained  from  their  enterprizes,  by 
having  their  minds  diverted  to  this  employment.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  concluded  it  an  affair  very  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government,  as  in  fome  years  it  engaged  near  fix 
thoufand  tun  of  fhipping ;  found  employment  for  a  number 
of  feamen  proportionable;  con  fumed  a  good  deal  of  our  manu- 
factures; and  was  of  conliderable  ufe  in  fabricating  many 
others  3  and  that  the  whole  value  of  the  returns  were  not  lefs 
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than  fixty  thoufand  pounds  flerling  a  year.  Notwithftandino' 
this,  our  claim  feems  dropped,  nor  is  it  very  clear  how  far  it 
can  be  maintained,  to  carry  on  a  trade  by  violence  in  a  country, 
in  which  we  can  hardly  claim,  according  to  the  common  ideas 
of  right  in  America,  any  property.  However  this  may  be, 
the  trade,  though  with  many  difficulties  and  difcou lavements, 
flill  confines  and  will  probably  continue  whilft  the  Spaniards 
are  fo  weak  upon  that  fide  of  Mexico,  and  while  the  coaft 
continues  fodifagreeable,  that  none  but  defperate  perfons  will 
venture  to  refide  there.  The  logwood  trade  is  generally  car- 
ried on  by  veffels  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
fylvania,  who  take  up  the  goods  they  want  in  Jamaica. 

But  there  is  a  trade  yet  more  profitable  carried  on  between 
this  ifland  and  the  Spanifli  continent,  efpecially  in  the  time  of 
war.  This  too  has  been  the  caufeof  much  bickering  between 
us  and  the  court  of  Spain,  and  it  will  yet  be  more  difficult  for 
them  to  put  a  flop  to  this  trade  than  to  the  former,  whilft  the 
Spaniards  are  fo  eager  for  it,  whilft  it  is  fo  profitable  to  the 
Britifh  merchant,  and  whilft  the  Spanifh  officers  from  the 
higheft  to  the  lovveft  fhew  lb  great  arefpedt  to  prefents  properly 
made.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  manner.  The  fhip  from 
Jamaica,  having  taken  in  negroes  and  a  proper  fortment  of 
goods  there,  proceeds  in  time  of  peace  to  a  harbour  called  the 
Grout  within  Monkey-key,  about  four  miles  from  Porto-bello. 
A  perfon,  who  underftands  Spanifli,  is  directly  fent  afhore  to 
give  the  merchants  of  the  tqwn  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the 
veffel  ;  the  fame  news  is  carried  like  wife  with  great  fpeed  to 
Panama ;  from  whence  the  merchants  fet  out  difguifed  like 
peafants  with  their  filver  in  jars  covered  with  meal,  to  deceive 
the  officers  of  the  revenue.  Here  the  fhip  remains  trading  fre- 
quently for  five  or  fix  weeks  together.  The  Spaniards  ufually 
come  on  board,  leave  their  money,  and  take  their  negroes, 
and  their  goods  packed  up  in  parcels  fit  for  one  man  to  carry, 
after  having  been  handfomely  entertained  on  board,  and  re- 
ceiving provifions  fufficient  for  their  journey  homeward.  If 
the  whole  cargo  is  not  difpofed  of  here,  they  bear  off  eaftward 
to  the  Brew,  a  harbour  about  five  miles  diftant  from  Cartha- 
gena,  where  they  foon  find  a  vent  for  the  reft.  There  is  no 
trade  more  profitable  than  this  ;  for  your  payments  are  made 
in  ready  money,  and  the  goods  fell  higher  than  they  would  at 
any  other  market.  It  is  not  on'this  coaft  only,  but  every  where 
upon  the  Spanifh  main,  that  this  trade  is  carried  on  ;  nor  is 
it  by  the  Englifh  only,  but  the  French  from  Hifpaniola,  the 
Dutch  from  Curaffou,  and  even  the  Danes  have  fome  fhare  in 
it.     When  the  Spanifli  guarda  coft as  feize  upon  one  of  thefe 
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veffels,  they  make  no  fcruple  of  confifcating  the  cargo,  and 
of  treating  the  crew  in  a  manner  little  better  than  pirates. 

This  commerce  in  time  of  peace,  and  this  with  the  prizes 
that  are  made  in  time  of  war,  pour  into  Jamaica  an  aftonifh- 
Jng  quantity  of  treafure  ;  great  fortunes  are  made  in  a  manner 
inftantly,  whilft  the  people  appear  to  live  in  fuch  a  {late  of 
luxury  as  in  all  other  places  leads  to  beggary.  Their  equipages, 
their  cloaths,  their  furniture,  their  tables,  2II  bear  the  tokens 
of  the  greateft  wealth  and  profufion  imaginable ;  this  obliges  ail 
the  treafure  they  receive  to  make  but  a  very  fhort  ftay,  as  all 
this  treafure  added  to  all  the  products  of  the  ifland  itfelf,  is 
hardly  more  than  fumcient  to  anfwer  the  calls  of  their  necefiity 
and  luxury  on  Europe  and  North  America,  and  their  demand 
for  flaves,  of  which  this  ifland  is  under  the  neceffity  of  an  an- 
nual recruit  for  its  own  ufe  and  that  of  the  Spaniih  trade,  of 
upwards  of  fix  thoufand  head,  and  which  {land  themons  with 
another  in  thirty  pounds  apiece,  and  often  more. 

The  whole  ifland  is  divided  into  nineteen  diftricls  orparifhes, 
which  fend  each  of  them  two  members  to  the  aflembly,  and 
allow  a  competent  maintenance  to   a  minifter.     Port-Royal 
was  anciently  the  capital  of  the  ifland;  it  Hood  upon  the  very 
point  of  a  long  narrow  neck  of  land,  which,  towards  the  fea, 
formed  part  of  the  border  of  a  very  noble  harbour  of  its  own 
name.     In  this  harbour  above  a  thoufand  fail  of  the  largeft 
fhips  could  anchor  with  the  greateft  convenience  and  fafety  ; 
and  the  water  was  fo  deep  at  the  key  of  Port- Royal,  that  vef- 
fels  of  the  greateft  burden  could  lay  their  broadfides  to  the 
wharfs,  and  load  and   unload  at  little  expence  or  trouble. 
This  conveniency  weighed  fo  much  with  the  inhabitants, 
that  they  chofe  in  this  fpot  to  build  their  capital,  though  the 
place  was  an  hot  dry  fand,  which  produced  not  one  of  the 
neceflaries  of  life,  no  not  even  frefh  water.     However,  this 
advantageous  Situation  and  the  refort  of  the  pirates  foon  made 
it  a  very  confiderable  place.    It  contained  two  thoufand  houfes 
very  handfomely  built,  and  which  rented  as  high  as  thofe   in 
London.     It  had  a  refort  like  a  conftant  fair,  by  the  great 
concourfe  of  people  of  bufinefr,  and  grew  to  all  this  in  about 
thirty  years  time  j  for  before  that  there  was  fcarcely  an  houfe 
upon  the  place.     In  fhort,  there  were  very  few  places  in  the 
world,  which  for  the  fize  could  be  compared  to  this  town  for 
trade,  wealth,  and  an  entire  corruption  of  manners. 

It  continued  thus  until  the  ninth  of  June  1692,  when  an 
earthquake,  which  fhook  the  whole  ifland  to  its  foundations, 
overwhelmed  this  city,  and  buried  nine  tenths  of  it  eight  fa- 
thon  under  water.     This  earthquake  not  only  demolished 
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this  city,  but  made  a  terrible  devastation  all  over  trie  ifjancfy 
and  was  followed  by  a  contagious  diStemper,  which  was  nea*1 
giving  thelaft  hand  to  its  ruin.  Ever  Since  it  is  remarked,  that 
the  air  is  far  more  unwholfome  than  formerly.  This 'earth' 
quake,  one  of  the  moSt  dreadful  that  I  think  ever  was  known, 
is  defcribed  in  fuch  lively  colours  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  and  by  perfons  who  faw  and  had  a  large  part  in  the  ter- 
rors and  loSles  of  this  calamity,  that  I  Shall  fay  nothing  of  it, 
but  refer  thither;  as  I  am  certain  no  man,  from  his  fancy^ 
could  afTemble  a  greater  number  of  images  of  horror,  than  the 
nature  of  things  taught  the  perfons  who  faw  them,  to  bring 
together,  and  which  are  there  related  very  naturally  and 
pathetically. 

They  rebuilt  this  city  after  the  earthquake,  but"  it  was  again 
deftroyed.  A  terrible  fire  laid  it  in  afhes  about  ten  years  after. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  extraordinary  convenience  of  the 
harbour  tempted  them  to  rebuild  it  once  more.  But  in  the 
year  1722,  a  hurricane,  one  of  themoft  terrible  on  record,  re- 
duced it  a  third  time  to  a  heap  of  rubbifh.  Warned  by  thefe 
extraordinary  calamities,  that  feemed  to  mark  out  this  place 
"as  a  devoted  fpot,  by  an  act  of  aflembly  they  removed  the 
cuftom-houfe  and  public  offices  from  thence,-  and  forbid  that 
any  market  Should  be  held  there  for  the  future.  The  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  came  torefide  at  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bay, 
at  a  place  which  is  called  Kingdom  The  town  is  advantage- 
oufly  Situated  for  freSh  Water,  and  all  manner  of  accomoda- 
tions. The  Streets  are  of  a  commodious  widenefs,  regularly 
drawn,  and  cutting  each  other  at  equal  distances  and"  right 
angles.  It  conSiSts  of  upwards  of  one  thoufand  houfes,  many, 
of  them  handfomely  built,  though  low,  with  porticoes,  and 
every  conveniency  for  a  comfortable  habitation  in  that  climate. 
The  harbour  was  formerly  in  no  good  poSture  of  defence  ; 
but  by  the  care  of  the  late  governor  Mr.  Knowles,  it  is  now 
Itrongly  fortified. 

The  river  Cobre,  a  considerable,  but  not  navigable  Stream', 
falls  into  the  fea  not  far  from  KingSton.  Upon  the  banks  of 
this  river  Stands  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or  Spanifh-town ;  the 
feat  of  government,  and  the  place  where  the  courts  of  juftice 
are  held,  and  consequently  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  though 
inferior  in  fize  andrefort  to  KingSton.  However,  this,  though 
a  town  of  lefs  bufinefs,  has  more  gaiety.  Here  refide  many 
perfons  of  large  forunes,  and  who  make  a  figure  proportion- 
able ;  the  number  of  coaches  kept  here  is  very  great ;'  here  i's 
a  regular  aSTembly  ;  and  the  reSidence  of  the  governor  and  the 
principal  officers  of  the  government,  who  have  all  very  pro- 
fitable- 
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Stable  places,  confpire  with  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants, 
oftentatious  and  expenfive,  to  make  it  a  very  fplendid  and 
agreeable  place.  Mr.  Knowles,  a  late  governor,  made  an 
attempt  to  remove  the  feat  of  government  from  hence  to 
Kingfton,  for  reafons  which,  it  mult  be  owned,  have  a  very 
plauiible  appearance;  for  it  would  certainly  facilitate  the 
carrying  on  of  bulinefs,  to  have  the  courts  of  juitice  and  the 
feat  of  government  as  near  as  pofhble  to  the  center  of  com- 
mercial affairs.  But  whether  the  confiderat  on  of  a  mofe 
healthful  (filiation  ;  the  divifion  of  the  advantages  of  great 
towns,  with  the  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  mifchief 
that  mijiht  arife  from  fhakins;  the  fettled  order  of  things,  and 
prejudicing  the  profit  of  a  great  many  private  people,  can 
weigh  againft  the  advantages  propofed  by  this  removal,  I  will 
not  undertake  to  determine.  One  thing  appears,  1  think,  very 
plainly  in  the  conteft  which  this  regulation  produced  ;  that 
the  oppofition  was,  at  leaft,  as  much  to  the  governor  as  to 
the  meafure  ;  and  that  great  natural  warmth  of  temper  upon 
all  fides,  enflamed  and  envenomed  by  a  fpirit  of  party  which 
'reigns  in  all  our  plantations,  kindled  a  flame  about  this, 
which,  if  it  had  not  happened,  mud  have  rifen  to  the  fame 
height  upon  fome  other  occafion,  fince  there  was  a  plenty  of 
combuftible  materials  ready  upon  all  fides. 

The  government  of  this  iihnd  is,  next  to  that  of  Ireland, 
the  bell  in  the  king's  gift.  The  Handing  falary  is  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  aflembly  vote  the  governor 
as  much  more  ;  and  this,  with  the  other  great  profits  of  this 
office,  make  it  in  the  whole  little  inferior  to  ten  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.  But  of  the  government  I  ihall  fay  little,  until 
I  fpeak  of  the  government  of  the  reft  of  the  plantations,  to 
which  this  is  in  all  refpecls  alike. 

The  commodities  which  the  country  yields  are  principally 
man1,  and  yards,  for  which  they  contract  largely  with  the 
royal  navy  ;  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine  ;  Haves,  lumber, 
boards  ;  all  forts  of  provifions,  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheefe, 
in  large  quantities;  horfes  and  live  cattle ;  Indian  corn  and 
peafe  ;  cyder,  apples,  hemp,  and  flax.  Their  peltry  trade  is 
not  very  confiderable.  They  have  a  very  noble  cod  fifhery 
upon  their  coaft,  which  employs  a  vaft -number  of  their  people; 
they  are  enabled  by  this  to  export  annually  above  thirty-two 
thoufand  quintals  of  choice  cod  fifli,  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  about  nineteen  thoufand  quintals  of  the 
refute  fort  to  the  Weft-Indies,  as  food  for  the  negroes.  The 
quantity  of  fpirits,  which  they  diffil  in  Bofton  from  the  mo- 
biles they  bring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Weft-Indies,  is  as 
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furprifing  as  the  cheap  rate  at  which  they  vend  it,  which  is 
under  two  {hillings  a  gallon.  With  this  they  fupply  almoft 
all  the  confumption  of  our  colonies  in  North  America,  the 
Indian  trade  there,  the  vaft  demands  of  their  own  and  the 
Newfoundland  fiuiery,  and  in  a  great  meafure  thofe  of  the 
African  trade  ;  but  they  are  more  famous  for  the  quantity  and 
cheapnefs,  than  for  the  excellency  of  their  rum. 

They  are  almoft  the  only  one  of  our  colonies  which  have 
much  of  the  woollen  and  linnen  manufactures.  Of  the  former 
they  have  nearly  as  much  as  fuffices  for  their  own  cloathino-. 
It  is  a  clofe  and  ftrong,  but  a  coarfe  ftubborn  fort  of  cloth. 
A  number  of  prefbyterians  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  driven 
thence,  as  it  is  faid,  by  the  ftverity  of  their  landlords,  from 
an  affinity  in  religious  (cntiments  chofe  New  England  as  their 
place  of  refuge.  Thole  people  carried  with  them  their  fkill 
in  the  linnen  manufactures,  and  meeting  with  very  large  en- 
couragement, they  exercifed  it  to  the  great  advantage  of  this 
colony.  At  prefent  they  make  large  quantities,  and  of  a  very 
good  kind  ;  their  principal  fettlement  is  in  a  town,  which  in 
compliment  to  them  is  called  Londonderry.  Hats  are  made 
in  New  England,  which,  in  aclandeftine  way,  find  a  good 
vent  in  all  the  other  colonies.  The  fetting  up  of  thefe  manu- 
factures have  been  in  a  great  meafure  a  matter  neceflary  to 
them  ;  for  as  they  have  not  been  properly  encouraged  in  lome 
ftaple  commodity,  by  which  they  might  communicate  with 
their  mother  country,  while  they  were  cut  off  from  all  other 
refources,  they  muft  have  either  abandoned  the  country,  or 
have  found  means  of  employing  their  own  fkill  and  induftry  to 
draw  out  of  it  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  fame  neceffity, 
together  with  their  convenience  for  building  and  manning 
fhips,  has  made  them  the  carriers  for  the  other  colonies. 

The  bufmefs  of  fhip  building  is  one  of  the  moil  confider- 
able  which  Bofton  or  the  other  fea-port  towns  in  New  England 
carry  on.  Ships  are  fometimes  built  here  upon  commiffion  ; 
but  frequently,  the  merchants  of  New  England  have  them 
constructed  upon  their  own  account  j  and  loading  them  with 
the  produce  of  the  colony,  naval  itores,  fifh,  and  fifh-oil 
principally,  th?y  fend  them  out  upon  a  trading  voyage  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  JVJediterranean  ;  where  having  dif- 
pofed  of  their  ergo,  they  make  what  advantage  they  can  by 
freight,  until  fuch  time  as  they  can  fell  the  veffel  herfelfto 
advantage,  which  they  feldom  fail  to  do  in  a  reafonable  time. 
They  receive  the  value  of  the  veffel  as  well  as  of  the  freight  of 
the  goods,  which  from  time  to  time  they  carried,  and  of  the 
cargo  with  which  they  failed  originally,  in  bills  of  exchange 

upon 
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upon  London ;  for  as  the  people  of  New  England  have  no 
commodity  to  return  for  the  value  of  above  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  which  they  take  in  various  forts  of  goods  from  Eng- 
land, but  fome  naval  ftores,  and  thofe  in  no  great  quantities, 
they  are  obliged  to  keep  the  ballance  fomewhat  even  by  this, 
circutious  commerce,  which,  though  not  carried  on  with 
Great  Britain  nor  with  Britifh  vefTels,  yet  centers  in  its  profits, 
where  all  the  money  which  the  colonies  can  make  in  any 
manner  muft  center  at  laft. 

I  know  that  complaints  have  been  made  of  this  trade,  prin- 
cipally becaufe  the  people  of  New  England,  not  fatisfied  with, 
carrying  out  their  own  produce,  become  carriers  for  the  other 
colonies,  particularly  for  Virginia  and  Maryland,  from  whom 
they  take  tobacco,  which,  in  contempt  of  the  a£t.  of  naviga- 
tion, they  carry  dire&ly  to  the  foreign  market ;  where,  not 
having  the  duty  and  accumulated  charges  to  which  the 
Britifh  merchant  is  liable  to  pay,  they  in  a  manner  wholly 
deprive  him  of  the  trade.  Again,  ourfugar  colonies  complain 
as  loudly,  that  the  vaft  trade  which  New  England  drives  in 
lumber,  live  ftock,  and  provifions,  with  the  French  and 
Dutch  fugar  iflands,  particularly  with  the  former,  enables 
thefe  iflands,  together  with  the  internal  advantages  they 
pofTefs,  greatly  to  underfell  the  Englifh  plantations.  That, 
the  returns  which  the  people  of  New  England  make  from  thefe 
illands  being  in  fugar,  or,  the  productions  of  fugar,  fyrups 
and  molaifes,  the  rum  which  is  thence  diftilled  prevents  the 
fale  of  our  Weil-India  rum.  That  this  trade  proves  doubly 
difadvantageous  to  our  fugar  iflands ;  firft,  as  it  enables  the 
French  to  fell  their  fugars  cheaper  than  they  could  otherwife 
afford  to  do;  and  then  as  it  finds  them  a  market  for  their 
molafTes,  and  other  refufe  of  fugars,  for  which  otherwife  they 
could  find  no  market  at  all ;  becaufe  rum  interferes  with  bran- 
dy, a  conuderable  manufacture  of  Old  France. 

Thefe  confiderations  were  the  ground  of  a  complaint  made 
"by  the  iflands  to  the  legiflature  in  England  fome  -years  ago. 
They  defired  that  the  exportation  of  lumber,  &c.  to  the 
French  colonies,  and  the  importation  of  fugars  and  molafTes 
from  thence,  might  be  entirely  prohibited.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly a  very  nice  point  to  fettle.  On  one  hand,  the 
growth  of  the  French  Weft-Indies  was  manifeft  and  alarming,. 
and  it  was  not  to  be  thought  that  the  French  would  ever  wink 
at  this  trade,  if  it  had  not  been  of  the  greateft  advantage  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northern  colonies  declared, 
that,  if  they  were  deprived  of  {o  great  a  branch  of  their  trade, 
it  mult  neceffitate  them  to  the  eftablifhment  Of  manufactures. 
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For  if  they  were  cut  off  from  their  foreign  trade,  they  never 
could  purchafe  in  England  the  many  things  for  the  ufe  or 
the  ornament  of  life,  which  they  have  from  thence.  Betides 
this,  the  French,  deprived  of  the  provifion  and  lumber  of  New 
England,  mufl  of  neceflity  take  every  meafure  to  be  fupplied 
from  their  own  colonies,  which  would  anfvver  their  purpofes 
better,  if  they  could  accomplifh  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
would  deprive  the  New  England  people  of  a  large  and  pro- 
fitable branch  of  their  trade. 

Thefe  points,  and  many  more,  were  fully  difcufTed  upon 
both  fides.  The  legislature  took  a  middle  courfe.  They  did 
not  entirely  prohibit  the  carrying  of  lumber  to  the  French 
iflands;  but  they  Jaid  a  confiderable  duty  upon  whatever  rum, 
fugar  or  molafTes,  they  fhould  import  from  thence ;  to  enhance 
by  this  means  the  price  of  lumber  and  other  necefTaries  to  the 
Trench  ;  and,  by  laying  them  under  difficulties,  to  fet  the 
Englifh  fugar  plantations,  in  forrte  meafure,  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  theirs. 

This  was  undoubtedly  a  very  prudent  regulation.  For 
though  it  was  urged,  that  the  Miflifippi  navigation  was  fo  bad, 
that  there  was  no  profpe£t,  that  the  French  could  ever  be  fup- 
plied with  lumber  and  provifions  from  thence;  and  that  there 
were  no  fnows  in  Louiiiana,  the  melting  of  which  might 
facilitate  the  tranfportation  of  lumber  into  that  river,  yet  it 
was  by  no  means  fafe  to  truft  to  that,  fo  as  utterly  to  deftroy 
a  trade  of  our  own,  which  employed  fo  much  fhipping  and  {o 
many  failors  ;  becaufe  we  have  a  thoufand  inftances,  wherein 
the  driving  people  to  the  laft  ftreights,  and  putting  them  under 
the  tuition  of  fuch  a  matter  as  abfolute  neceflity,  has  taught 
them  inventions,  and  excited  them  to  an  induftry,  which  have 
comparted  things  as  much  regretted  at  laft,  as  they  were  un- 
torefeen  at  firft. 

•  Though  no  great  fnows  fall  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Loui- 
siana, yet  to  the  northward  a  great  deal  falls;  and  not  only  the 
Miflifippi,  but  the  number  of  other  great  rivers  which  it  re- 
ceives, overflow  annually,  and  they  can  be  in  no  want  of 
timber  convenient  enough  to  navigation.  And  though  the 
paflage  to  the  French  iflands  be  for  fuch  a  great  way  to  the 
windward  as  to  bring  them  thefe  commodities  in  a  more  tedious 
manner,  and  at  a  dearer  rate,  is  it  not  much  better  that  they 
fhould  have  them  cheap  from  us  than  dear  from  themfelves  ? 
Nor  perhaps  would  even  this  difficulty,  which  is  indeed  much 
jefs  than  it  is  reprefented,  bring  down  the  French  to  the  par 
©four  fugar  colonies,  loaded  as  they  are  with  taxes,  groaning 
under  the  prcflare  of  many  grievances,  and  deformed  by  an 
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infinite  multitude  of  abufes  and  enormities;  nor  can  they  with 
reafon  or  juftice  hope  for  a  cure  of  the  evils  which  they  fuft'er, 
partly  from  errors  of  their  own,  and  partly  from  miitakes  in 
England,  at  the  expence  of  the  trade  of  their  filter  colonies 
On  the  continent  of  America,  who  are  entirely  guiltlefs  of 
their  fufFerings  ;  nor  is  it  by  reftraints  on  the  trade  of  their 
enemies,  but  by  an  effectual  and  judicious  encouragement  of 
their  own,  that  they  can  hope  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  and  rival 
the  French  eftablifhments. 

The  French,  in  permitting  us  to  fupply  them,  it  is  true, 
give  us  a  proof  that  they  have  advantages  from  this  trade;  but 
this  is  no  proof  at  all  that  we  derive  none  from  it  j  for,  on 
that  fuppofition,  no  trade  could  be  mutually  beneficial.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  certain,  as  it  has  been  fuggelred,  that,  if  we  left 
thejr  refufe  of  fugars  upon  their  hands,  they  could  turn  them 
to  no  profit.  If  the  council  of  commerce  could  be  made  to 
fee  diftindtly  that  this  trade  could  not  prejudice  the  fale  of 
their  brandy,  and  would  only  make  the  trade  of  rum  change 
hands,  as  the  cafe  probably  would  be  ;  and  if  they  could  fhew, 
as  they  might,  what  a  lofs  it  might  be  to  them  entirely  to 
throw  away  a  confiderable  part  of  the  produce  of  their  lands, 
and  which  was  formerly  fo  valuable  to  them,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  court  would  give  fufficient  encouragement  to  their  own 
plantations  to  diftil  rum,  and  to  vend  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
might  the  leaft  prejudice  the  brandies  of  France;  and  then, 
inftead  offending  us  molaffes,  as  they  could  diftil  the  fpirit  far 
cheaper  than  our  iflands,  they  would  fend  us  the  fpirit  itfelf  ; 
and  we  may  know  by  experience,  efpecially  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  how  in  fufficient  all  regulations  are  to  prevent  a 
contraband,  which  would  be  fo  gainful  to  particulars. 

After  all,  are  we  certain,  that  the  French  would  truft  for 
the  fupply  of  their  iflands  to  Louifiana,  or  to  the  precarious 
fupplieS  from  Canada  ?  would  they  not  redouble  their  appli- 
cation, now  made  neceffarv,  to  Cape  Breton  ?  What  expe- 
riments would  they  not  make  in  Cayenne  for  the  timber  trade? 
They  would  certainly  try  every  method,  and  probably  would 
fucceed  in  fome  of  their  trials.  Reftraints  upon  trade  are 
nice  things  ;  and  ought  to  be  well  confidered.  Great  care 
ought  to  be  taken  in  all  fuch  how  we  facrifice  the  interefts  of 
one  part  of  our  territories  to  thofe  of  another;  and  it  would 
be  a  miftake  of  the  moft  fatal  confequence,  if  we  came  to 
think  that  the  fhipping,  feamen,  commodities,  or  wealth,  of 
the  Biitifh  colonies,  were  not  effectually  the  (hipping,  fea- 
men, and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  herlelf.  Sentiments  of 
another  kind  have  frequently  done  us  mifchief. 
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The  o-eneral  plan  of  our  management  with  regard  to  the 
trade  of  our  colonies,  methinks,  ought  to  be,  to  encourage 
in  every  one  of  them  lbme  feparate  and  diftinct  articles,  fuch 
as,  not  interfering,  might  enable  them  to  trade  with  each 
other,  and  all  to  trade  to  advantage  with  their  mother  country. 
And  then,  where  we  have  rivals  in  any  branch  of  the  trade 
carried  on  by  our  colonies,  to  enable  them  to  fend  their  goods 
to  the  foreign  market  di redly  ;  uiing,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
wife  precaution  which  the  French  put  in  practice,  to  make 
the  fhips  fo  employed  take  the  Englifh  ports  in  their  way 
home  j  for  our  great  danger  is,  that  they  fhould  in  that  cafe 
make  their  returns  in  foreign  manufactures,  againft  which  we 
cannot  guard  too  carefully.  This,  and  that  they  fhould  not 
go  largely  into  manufactures  interfering  with  ours,  ought  to 
be  the  only  points  at  which  our  reftri&ions  mould  aim.  Thefe 
purpofes  ought  not  to  be  compafled  by  abfolute  prohibitions 
and  penalties,  which  would  be  unpolitical  and  unjuft,  but  by 
the  way  of  diverfion,  by  encouraging  them  to  fall  into  fuch 
things  as  find  a  demand  with  ourfelves  at  home.  By  this  means 
Great  Britain  and  all  its  dependencies  will  have  a  common 
intereft,  they  will  mutually  play  into  each  other's  hands, 
and  the  trade,  fo  difperfed,  will  be  of  infinitely  more  advan- 
tage to  us,  than  if  all  its  feveral  articles  were  produced  and 
manufactured  within  ourfelves. 

I  venture  on  thefe  hints  concerning  reftraints  on  trade,  be- 
caufe  in  fact:  that  of  New  England  rather  wants  to  be  fup- 
ported  than  to  be  checked  by  fuch  reftraints.  Its  trade,  in 
many  of  its  branches,  is  clearly  on  the  decline ;  and  this  cir- 
cumftance  ought  to  intereft  us  deeply  ;  for  very  valuable  is 
this  colony,  if  it  never  fent  us  any  thing,  nor  took  any  thing 
from  us,  as  it  is  the  grand  barrier  of  all  the  reft ;  and  as  it  is 
the  principal  magazine  which  fupplies  our  Weft-Indies,  from 
whence  we  draw  fuch  vaft  advantages.  That  this  valuable 
colony  is  far  from  advancing,  will  appear  clearly  from  the 
ftate  of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  its  trade,  that  of 
Ihip-building,  for  four  years.  In  the  year  1738,  they  built 
at  Bofton  forty-one  topi'ail  veflels,  burden  in  all  fix  thoufand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-four  tons ;  in  1743,  only  thirty; 
in  46,  but  twenty  ;  in  49,  they  were  reduced  to  fifteen, 
makino-  in  the  whole  but  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  fhipping  ;  in  fuch  a  time  an  aftonifhing  declenfion ! 
How  it  has  been  fince  I  have  not  fufficient  information ;  but, 
allowing  that  the  decline  has  ceafed  here,  yet  this  is  mrely 
fumcient  to  fet  us  upon  the  niceft  enquiry  into  the  caufe  of 
that  decay,  and  the  mo-ft  effectual  meafurcs  to  retrieve  the 
J  •  affairs 
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affairs  of  fo  valuable  a  province;  particularly  if  by  any  ill- 
judged  or  ill-intended  fchemes,  or  by  any  mifgovernmenr, 
this  mifchief  has  happened  to  them. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  at  what  time  the  Swedes  and 
Dutch  made  their  firft  eftablifhment  in  North  America  ;  but 
it  was  certainly  poftcrior  to  our  fettlcment  in  Virginia,  and 
prior  to  that  of  New  England.     The  Swedes,  who  were  no 
confiderable  naval  power,  had  hardly  fixed  the  rudiments  of  a 
colony  there,  ere  they  deferted  it.    The  inhabitants,  without 
protection   or  affiftance,  were  glad  to  enter  into  a  coalition 
with   the   Dutch,  who  had  fettled  there  upon  a  better  plan, 
and  to  fubmit  to  the  government  of  the  ftates.     The  whole 
tracl  poffefied  or  claimed  by  the  two  nations,  whofe  two  colo- 
nies were  now  grown  into  one,  extended  from  the  thirty- 
eighth  to  the  forty-firft  degree  of  latitude,  all  along  the  fea 
coaft.     They  called  it  Nova  Belgia,  or  New  Netherlands. 
It  continued  in  their  hands  until  che  reign  of  Charles   the 
Second.  The  Dutch  war  then  breaking  out,  in  the  year  1664 
Sir  Robert  Car  with  three  thoufand  men  was  fent  to  reduce  it, 
which  he  did  with  fo  little  refiftance,  as  not  to  gain  him  any 
great  honour  by  the  conqueft.     A  little  after,  the  Dutch,  by 
way  of  reprifal,  fell  upon  our  colony  of  Surinam  in  South 
America,  and  conquered  it  after  much  the  fame  oppofition 
that  we  met  with  in  the  New  Netherlands.     By  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  was  figned  at  Breda,  in  1667,  it  was  agreed  that 
things  fhould  remain  in  the  ftate  they  were  at  that  time ;  Suri- 
nam to  the  Dutch,  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  Eaglifh.  At 
that  time,  this  was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  bad  exchange  ; 
but  it  now  appears  that  we  have  an  excellent  bargain  ;  for,  to 
fay  nothing  of  the  great  difadvantage  of  having  our  colonies, 
as  it  were,  cut  in  two  by  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  terri- 
tory, this  is  now  one  of  the  beft-peopled  and  richeft  parts  of 
our  plantations,  extremely  ufeful  to  the  others,  and  making 
very  valuable  returns  to  the  mother  country;  whereas  Surinam 
is  comparatively  a  place  of  very  fmall  coniequence,  very  un- 
healthy, and  by  no  art  to  be  made  otherwife. 

The  New  Netherlands  were  not  long  in  our  pofieffion  before 
they  were  divided  into  diftinct.  provinces,  and  laid  afide  their 
former  appellation.  The  north-eaft  part,  which  joined  New 
England,  was  called  New  York,  in  compliment  to  the  duke 
of  York,  who  had  at  firft  the  grant  of  the  whole  territory. 
This  province  runs  up  to  the  northward  on  both  fides  of  the 
river  Hudfon,  for  about  two  hundred  miles  into  the  country  of 
the  Five  Nations  or  Iroquois  ;  but  it  is  not  in  any  part  above 
forty  or  fifty  miles  wide.     It  comprehends  wichin  its  limits 
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Long  Ifland,  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  Connecticut,  and  is 
an  ifland  inferior  to  no  part  of  America  in  excellent  ground 
for  the  pafturage  of  horfes,  oxen  and  iheep,  or  the  plentiful 
produce  of  every  fort  of  grain. 

The  part  of  Nova  Belgia,  which  lay  along  the  ocean,  be- 
tween that  and  the  river  Delawar,  from  the  fouthern  part  of 
New  York  quite  down  to  Maryland,  was  granted  to  Sir  George 
Carteret  and  others,  and  called  New  Jerfey  from  him,  becaufe 
he  had,  as  the  family  ftill  has,  eftates  in  the  ifland  of  that 
.name.  This  province  is  bounded  upon  the  weft  by  the  river 
Delawar,  which  divides  it  from  Pennfylvania.  It  is  in  length 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  thereabouts,  and  fifty 
in  breadth. 

Pennfylvania,  which  lies  between  New  York,  New  Jerfey, 
and  Maryland,  and  only  communicates  with  the  fea  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Delawar,  is  in  length  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  in  breadth  two  hundred.  This  territory 
was  granted  to  the  famous  Mr.  William  Penn,  the  fon  of  Sir 
William  Penn  the  admiral,  in  the  year  1680. 

The  climate  and  foil  in  the  three  provinces  of  New  York, 
New  Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania,  admit  of  no  very  remarkable 
difference.  In  al!  thefe,  and  indeed  in  all  our  North  American 
colonies,  the  land  near  the  fea  is  in  general  low,  flat,  and 
marfiiy  ;  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea,  it  fwells  into 
little  hills,  and  then  into  great  even  ridges  of  mountains, 
which  hold  their  caurfe,  for  the  moft  part,  north- eaft,  and 
fouth-weil.  The  foil  throughout  thefe  three  provinces  is  in 
general  extremely  fruitful ;  abounding  not  only  in  it£  native 
'grain  the  Indian  corn,  but  in  all  fuch  as  have  been  naturalized 
there  from  Europe.  Wheat  in  fuch  abundance,  and  of  fo 
excellent  a  quality,  that  few  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  tradt 
which  is  cultivated,  exceed  it  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe 
particulars ;  nor  in  barley,  oats,  rye,  buck- wheat,  and  every 
fort  of  grain  which  we  have  here.  They  have  a  great  number 
of  horned  cattle,  horfes,  fheep,  and  hogs.  All  our  European 
poultry  abound  there;  game  of  all  kinds  is  wonderfully  plenty;, 
deer  of  feveral  fpecies;  hares  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  America, 
but  inferior  in  relifh  to  ours;  wild  turkies,  of  a  vaft  fize  and 
equal  goodnefs ;  a  beautiful  fpecies  of  pheafants,  only  found 
in  this  country.  Every  fpecies  of  herbs  or  roots,  which  we 
force  in  our  gardens,  grows  here  with  great  eafe  ;  and  every 
fpecies  of  fruit ;  but  fome,  as  thofe  of  peaches  and  melons,  in 
far  greater  perfection. 

Their  forefts  abound  in  excellent  timber,  the  oak,  the  alh, 
the  beech,  the  chefnut,  the  cedar,  and  walnut,  tb*'   ;yprefs, 
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the  hickory,  the  fafiafras,  and  the  pine.  In  all  parts  of  our 
plantations,  comprehending  New  York:  to  the  northward, 
quite  to  the  fouthern  extremity,  the  woods  are  full  of  wild 
vines  of  three  or  four  fpecies,  all  different  from  thofe  we  have 
in  Europe.  But,  whether  from  fome  fault  in  their  nature, 
or  in  the  climate,  or  in  the  foil  where  they  grow,  or,  what 
is  much  more  probable,  from  a  fault  in  the  planters,  they  have 
yet  produced  no  wine  that  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  It  may 
be  remarked  in  general  of  the  timber  of  thefe  provinces,  that 
it  is  not  fo  good  for  (hipping  as  that  of  New  England  and 
Nova  Scotia.  The  further  fouthward  you  go,  the  timber 
becomes  lefs  compact,  and  rives  eafily ;  which  property,  as 
it  makes  it  more  ufeful  for  ftaves,  renders  it  lefs  ferviceable  for 
fhips. 

They  raifein  all  thefe  provinces,  but  much  the  moft  largely 
in  Pennfylvania,  great  quantities  of  flax  ;  hemp  is  a  promifing 
article.  Nor  are  they  deficient  in  minerals.  In  New  York, 
a  good  deal  of  iron  is  found.  In  New  Jerfey,  a  rich  copper 
mine  has  been  opened.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but,  in 
time,  when  the  people  come  to  multiply  fufficiently,  and  ex- 
perience and  want  have  made  them  ingenious  in  opening  re- 
sources for  trade,  thefe  colonies  will  become  as  remarkable 
for  ufeful  metalsas  they  are  now  for  grain.  Thefe  three  pro- 
vinces, as  are  all  thofe  we  have  in  North  America,  are  ex- 
tremely well  watered.  They  have  however  obferved  in  New 
England,  that,  as  they  clear  the  country,  a  vail  number  of 
little  brooks  are  quite  loft,  and  the  mills  upon  them  by  this 
lofs  rendered  ufeleis.  They  even  obferve,  that  this  cutting 
down  of  the  woods  has  affected  the  river  Connecticut  itfelf, 
the  largeft  in  New  England,  and  that  it  has  grown  diftinguifh- 
ably  fhallower.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  fame  remark  has 
been  made  in  Pennfylvania  and  New  York.  But  whatever 
they  have  loft  in  water,  which,  where  there  is  fuch  a  plenty,  is 
no  great  lofs,  has  been  amply  compenfated  by  the  great  falu- 
brity  of  the  air,  which  has  arifen  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
country.  At  prefent  thofe  1  defcribe  are,  for  the  greater  part, 
as  healthy  as  can  be  wimed. 

As  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  provinces  of  New  York,  New 
Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania,  are,  with  very  little  variation,  the 
fame,  fo  there  is  no  difference  in  the  commodities  in  which 
they  trade;  which  are  wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats,  Indian  com, 
peas,  beef,  pork,  cheefe,  butter,  cyder,  beer,  flax,  hemp, 
and  flax  feed,  linfeed  oil,  fur  and  dear-fkins,  ftaves,  lumber, 
and  iron.  Their  markets  are  the  fame  with  thofe  which  the 
people  of  New  England  ufe ;  and  thefe  colonies  have  a  Jhare 
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in  the  logwood  trade,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the 
Spanifh  and  French  plantations. 

The  province  of  New  York  has  two  cities ;  the  firft  is  called 
by  the  name  of  the  province  itfelf.  It  was  denominated  New 
Amfterdam  when  the  Dutch  pofiefled  it,  but  it  has  changed 
its  name  along  with  its  mailers.  This  city  is  moir  commo- 
dioufly  fituated  for  trade,  upon  an  excellent  "harbour  in  an 
ifland  called  Manahatton,  about  fourteen  miles  long,  though 
riot  above  one  or  two  broad.  This  ifland  liesjuft  in  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hudfon,  which  difcharges  itfelf  here  after  a  long 
courfe.  This  is  one  of  the  nob  left  rivers  in  America.  It  is 
navigable  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles.  The  tide  flows  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

The  city  of  New  York  contains  upwards  of  two  thoufand 
houfes,  and  above  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants,  the  descend- 
ants of  Dutch  and  Englifh.  It  is  well  and  commodioufly 
built,  extending  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  that  in 
breadth,  and  has  a  very  good  afpecl:  from  the  fea;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  properly  fortified.  The  houfes  are  built  of  brick 
in  the  Dutch  tafte ;  the  ftreets  not  regular,  but  clean  and 
well  paved.  There  is  one  large  church  built  for  the  church 
of  England  worfhip  ;  and  three  others,  a  Dutch,  a  French, 
and  a  Lutheran.  The  town  has  a  very  flourifhing  trade,  and 
in  which  great  profits  are  made.  The  merchants  are  wealthy, 
and  the  people  in  general  moft  comfortably  provided  for,  and 
with  a  moderate  labour.  From  the  year  1749  to  1750,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  veflels  was  entered  in  this  port, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty-fix  cleared  outwards.  In  thefe 
veflels  were  Clipped  fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-one 
tons  of  provifions,  chiefly  flour,  and  a  vaft  quantity  of  grain  ; 
of  which  I  have  no  particular  account.  In  the  year  1755, 
the  export  of  flax  feed  to  Ireland  amounted  to  12,  528  hogf- 
heads.  The  inhabitants  are  between  eighty  and  an  hundred 
thoufand  ;  the  lower  clafs  eafy ;  the  better  rich,  and  hofpi- 
table  j  great  freedom  of  fociety  ;  and  the  entry  to  foreigners 
made  eafy  by  a  general  toleration  of  ali  religious  perfuanons. 
In  a  word,  this  province  yields  to  no  part  of  America  in  the 
healthfulnefs  of  its  air,  and  the  fertility  of  its  foil.  It  is  much 
fupcrior  in  the  great  convenience  of  water  carriage,  which 
fpeedily  and  at  the  flighteft  expence  carries  the  produdl  of  the 
remoter!:  farms  to  a  certain  and  profitable  market. 

Upon  the  river  Hudfon,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  New  York,  is  Albany ;  a  town  of  not  fo  much  note  for 
its  number  of  houfes  or  inhabitants,  as  for  the  great  trade 
which  is  carried  on  with  the  Indians,  and  indeed,  by  conniv- 
ance. 
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ance,  with  the  French  for  the  ufe  of  the  fame  people.  This 
trade  takes  ofF  a  great  quantity  of  coarfe  woollen  goods,  fucU 
asftrouds  and  duffils  j  and  with  thefe,  guns,  hatchets,  knives, 
hoes,  kettles,  powder,  and  fhot;  befides  fhirts  and  cloaths 
ready  made,  and  feveral  other  articles.  Here  it  is  that  the 
treaties  and  other  tranfa£lions  between  us  and  the  Iroquois 
Indians  are  negotiated. 

This  nation,  or  combination  of  five  nations,  united  by  an 
ancient  and  inviolable  league  amongft  themfelves,  were  the 
oldeft,  the  mod  Heady,  and  molt  effectual  ally  we  have  found 
amongft  the  Indians.  This  people,  by  their  unanimity,  firm- 
nefs,  military  fkill,  and  policy,  have  raifed  themfelve3  to  be 
the  greateft  and  moft  formidable  power  in  all  America ;  they 
have  reduced  a  vaft  number  of  nations,  and  brought  under 
their  power  a  territory  twice  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France; 
but  they  have  not  increafed  their  fubje&s  in  proportion.  As 
their  manner  of  warring  is  implacable  and  barbarous,  they 
reign  the  lords  of  a  prodigious  defert,  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
fcattered  infignificant  tribes,  whom  they  have  permitted  to 
live  out  of  a  contempt  of  their  power,  and  who  are  all  in  the 
loweft  ftate  of  fubjeclion.  And  yet  this  once  mighty  and 
victorious  nation,  though  it  has  always  ufed  the  policy  of  in- 
corporating with  itfelf  a  great  many  of  the  prifoners  they 
make  in  war,  is  in  a  very  declining  condition.  About  fixty 
years  ago,  it  was  computed,  that  they  had  ten  thoufand 
fighting  men  ;  at  this  day  they  cannot  raife  upwards  of  fifteen 
hundred.  So  much  have  wars,  epidemical  difeafes,  and  the 
unnatural  union  of  the  vices  of  civilized  nations  with  the 
manners  of  favages,  reduced  this  once  numerous  people.  But 
they  are  not  only  much  lefTened  at  this  day  in  their  numbers, 
but  in  their  difpofition  to  employ  what  numbers  they  have  left 
in  our  fervice.  Amongft  other  neglects,  which  I  have  no 
pleafure  in  mentioning  and  no  hopes  of  feeing  amended,  this 
of  inattention,  or  worfe  treatment,  of  the  Indians,  is  one, 
and  a  capital  one.  The  Iroquois  have  lately  had  three  other 
nations  added  to  their  confederacy,  fo  that  they  ought  now  to 
beconfidered  as  eight ;  and  the  whole  confedracy  feems  much 
more  inclined  to  the  French  intereft  than  ours. 

New  Jerfey,  by  the  perpetual  difputes  which  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  proprietaries,  whilft  it  continued  a 
proprietary  government,  was  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  very 
feeble  ftate ;  but,  within  a  few  years,  it  has  begun  to  reap 
fome  of  the  advantages  which  it  might  have  had  earlier  from 
the  proper  management  of  £0  fine  a  province  and  fo  advan- 
tageous a  fituation.    They  raife  very  great  quantities  of  grain 
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at  prefent,  and  are  increafed  to  near  fixty  thoufand  fouls ;  bat 
they  have  yet  no  town  or"  any  confequence.  Perth  Amboy, 
which  is  their  capital,  has  not  upwards  of  two  hundred  houfcs; 
and,  though  this  town  has  a  very  fine  harbour,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving and  fecuring  {hips  of  gieat  burden,  yet,  as  the  people 
of  New  Jerfey  have  been  ufed  to  fend  their  produce  to  the 
markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  which  they  are 
contiguous,  they  find  it  hard,  as  it  always  is  in  fuch  cafes, 
to  draw  the  trade  out  of  the  old  channel  ;  for  there  the  cor- 
lefpondencies  are  fixed,  the  method  of  dealing  eftablifhed, 
credits  given,  and  a  ready  market  for  needy  dealers,  who  in 
all  countries  are  fufficiently  nnmerous ;  fo  that  the  trade  of 
this  town,  which  is  the  only  town  of  any  trade  worth  notice 
in  Nevv-Jerfey,  is  ftill  inconfiderable ;  in  the  year  1751,  only 
forty-one  veflels  entered  inwards,  and  only  thirty-eight 
cleared  out,  in  which  were  exported  fix  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-four  barrels  of  flour;  one  hundred  and  fixty-eight 
thoufand  weight  of  bread  ;  three  hundred  and  fourteen  barrels 
of  beef  and  pork  j  feventeen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
one  bufhels  of  grain ;  fourteen  thoufand  weight  of  hemp  ; 
with  fome  butter,  hams,  beer,  flax-feed,  bar-iron,  and  lumber. 

I  find  it  of  late  a  notion  pretty  current,  that  proprietary 
governments  are  a  fort  of  check  to  the  growth  of  the  colonies 
which  they  fuperintend.  It  is  certain,  that  abufes  have  been, 
and  ftill  do  fubfift,  in  that  fpecies  of  government ;  and  abufes 
of  as  bad  a  kind  may,  I  believe,  be  found,  by  perfons  of  no 
great  penetration,  in  all  our  governments  $  but,  if  there  were 
any  truth  in  this  obfervation,  the  province  of  Pennfylvannia^ 
would  prove  an  illuftrious  exception  to  it. 

William  Penn,  in  his  capacity  of  a  divine  and  of  a  moral 
writer,  is  certainly  not  of  the  firft  rank  ;  and  his  works  are  of 
no  great  eftimation,  except  amongft  his  own  people  ;  but,  in 
Jiis  capacity  of  a  legiflator  and  the  founder  of  fo  flourifhing  a 
commonwealth,  hedeferves  great  honour  amongft  all  mankind  j 
2  commonwealth,  which,  in  the  fpace  of  about  feventy  years, 
from  a  beginning  of  a  few  hundreds  of  refugees  and  indigent 
men,  has  grown  to  be  a  numerous  and  flourifhing  people  ;  a 
people,  who,  from  a  perfect  wildernefs,  have  brought  their 
territory  to  a  ftate  of  great  cultivation,  and  filled  it  with 
wealthy  and  populous  towns ;  and  who,  in  the  midft  of  a 
fierce  and  lawlefs  race  of  men,  have  preferved  themfelves, 
with  unarmed  hands  and  paflive  principles,  by  the  rules  of 
snoderation  and  juftice,  better  than  any  other  people  has  done 
fey  policy  and  arms.  For  Mr.  Penn,  when,  for  his  father's 
ierviees  and  by  his  own  inteieft  at  court,  he  obtained  the  in- 
heritance 
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hcritance  of  this  country  and  its  government,   faw  that  he 
could  make  the  grant  of  value  to  him  only  by  rendering  the 
country  as  agreeable  to  all  people,  as  eafe  and  good  govern- 
ment could  make  it.     To  this  purpofe,  he  began  by  purchas- 
ing the  foil,  at  a  very  low  rate  indeed,  from  the  original  pof- 
fellbrs,  to  whom  it  was  of  little  ufe.     By  this  cheap  ad:  of 
juftice  at  the  beginning,  he  made  all  his  dealings  for  the  future 
the  more  eafy,  by  prepoilefling  the  Indians  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  him  and  his  defigns.     The  other  part  of  this  plan, 
which   was,  to  people  the  country  after  he  had  fecured  the 
pofleffion  of  it,  he  faw  much  facilitated  by  the  uneafinefs  of 
his  brethren  the  quakers  in  England,  who,  refuting  to  pay 
tythes  and  other  church  dues,  fuffered  a  great  deal  from  the 
fpiritual  courts.     Their  high  opinion  of  and  regard  for  the 
man,  who  was  an  honour  to  their  new  church,  made  them 
the  more  ready  to  follow  him  over  the  vaft  ocean  into  an  un-r 
tried  climate  and  country.     Neither  was  he  himfelf  wanting 
in  any  thing  which  could  encourage  them.     For  he  expended 
la:ge  fums  in  tranfporting  and  finding  them  in  all  neceflaries  ; 
and,  not  aiming  at  a  fudden  profit,  he  difpofed  of  his  land  at 
a  very  light  purchafe.     But  what  crowned  all  was,  that  noble 
charter  of  privileges,    by  which  he  had  made  them  as  free  as 
any  people  in  the  world  ;  and  which  has  fince  drawn  fuch  vaft 
numbers,  of  fo  many  different  perfuafions  and  fuch  various 
countries,  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  his  laws. 
He  made  the  moft  perfect  freedom,  both  religious  and  civil, 
the  bafis  of  this  eftablifhment ;  and  this  has  done  more  towards 
the  fettling  of  the  province,  and  towards  the  fettling  of  it  in  a 
ftrong  and  permanent  manner,    than  the  wifeft  regulations 
could  have  done  upon  any  other  plan.     All  perfons  who  pro- 
fefs  to  believe  one  God,  are  freely  tolerated ;  thofe  who  be- 
lieve in  Jefus  Chrift,  of  whatever  denomination,  are  not  ex- 
cluded from  employments  and  pofts. 

This  great  man  lived  to  fee  an  extenfive  country  called,  af- 
ter his  own  name ;  he  lived  to  fee  it  peopled  by  his  own  wifdom, 
the  people  free  and  flourifhing,  and  the  moft  flourifhing  people 
in  it  of  his  own  perfuafion  ;  he  lived  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  fplendid  and  wealthy  city  ;  he  lived  to  fee  it  promife  every 
thing  from  the  fituation  which  he  himfelf  had  chofen,  and  the 
encouragement  which  he  himfelf  had  given  it:  he  lived  to  feo 
all  this  ;  but  he  died  in  the  Fleet  prifon. 

It  is  but  juft,  that,  in  fuch  a  fubje6t,  we  mould  allot  a  little 
room,  to  do  honour  to  thofe  great  men,  whofe  virtue  and  ge- 
nerofity  have  contributed  to  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  and  to 
the  freedom  and  happinefs  of  mankind  j  who  have  preferred 
the  intereft  of  a  remote  posterity,  and  times  unknown,  to  their 
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own  fortunes,  and  to  the  quiet  and  fecurity  of  their  own  lives. 
Now,  Great  Britain,  and  all  America,  reap  great  benefits 
from  his  labours  and  his  lofTes;  and  his  pofterity  have  a  vaft 
eftate  out  of  the  quit-rents  of  that  province,  whofe  eftablifli- 
ment  was  the  ruin  of  their  predeceifor's  moderate  fortune. 

Pennfylvania  is  inhabited  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
and  fifty  thoufand  people,  half  of  whom  are  Germans,  Swedes, 
©r  Dutch.  Here  you  fee  the  Quakers,  Churchmen,  Calvi- 
Kifis,  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Methodifts,  Menifts,  Mora- 
vians, Independents,  the  Anabaptifts,  and  the-  Dumplers,  a 
fort  of  German  feci:,  that  live  in  fomething  like  a  religious 
fociety,  wear  long  beards,  and  a  habit  refembling  that  of 
friars.  In  fhort,  the  diverfity  of  people,  religions,  nations, 
and  languages  here,  is  prodigious,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
they  live  together  no  lefs  edifying.  For,  though  every  man, 
who  wifhes  well  to  religion,  is  forry  to  fee  the  diverfity  which 
prevails,  and  would  by  all  humane  and  honeft  methods  en- 
deavour to  prevent  it ;  yet,  when  once  the  evil  has  happened, 
when  there  i-s  no  longer  an  union  of  fentiments,  it  is  glorious 
to  preferve  at  Icaft  an  union  of  affections  ;  it  is  a  beautiful 
profpecl,  to  fee  men  take  and  give  an  equal  liberty;  to  fee 
them  live,  if  not  as  belonging  to  the  fame  church,  yet  to  the 
fame  Chriftian  religion,  and,  if  not  to  the  fame  religion ;  yet  to 
the  fame  great  fraternity  of  mankind.  I  do  not  obicrve,  that 
the  Quakers,  who  had,  and  who  frill  have  in  a  great  meafure, 
the  power  in  their  hands,  have  made  ufe  of  it  in  any  fort  to 
perfecute  ;  except  in  the  fingle  cafe  of  George  Keith,  whom 
they  firft  imprifoned,  and  then  banifhed  out  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

This  Keith  was  originally  a  minifter  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, then  a  Quaker,  and  afterwards  returned  to  his  former  mini- 
ftry.  But  whilft  he  remained  with  the  friends,  he  was  a  moft 
troublefome  and  litigious  man  ;  was  for  pufhing  the  particu- 
larities of  Quakerifm  to  yet  more  extravagant  lengths,  and 
for  making  new  refinements,  even  where  the  moft  enthufiaftic 
thought  they  had  gone  far  enough  ;  which  ram  and  turbulent 
conduct  railed  fueh  a  ftorm,  as  fliook  the  church,  he  then 
adhered  to,  to  the  very  foundations. 

This  little  fally  into  intolerance,  as  it  is  a  fingle  inftance, 
ind  with  great  provocation,  ought  oy  no  means  to  be  imputed 
to  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  confidering  the  ample  and 
humane  latitude  they  have  allowed  in  all  other  refpedls.  It 
was  certainly  a  very  right  policy  to  encourage  the  importation 
of  foreigners  into  Pennfylvannia,  as  well  as  into  our  other 
colonies.  By  this  we  are  great  gainers,  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.     But  it  has  been 
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frequently  obferved,  and,  as  it  mould  feem,  very  juftly  com- 
plained of,  that  they  are  left  ftill  foreigners,  and  likely  to 
continue  fo  for  many*  generations;  as  they  have  fchools  taught, 
books  printed,  and  even  the  common  news  paper  in  their 
own  language ;  by  which  means,  and  as  they  poflfefs  large 
traces  of  the  country  without  any  intermixture  of  Englifh, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  their  blending  and  becoming  one 
people  with  us.  This  certainly  is  a  great  irregularity,  and 
the  greater,  as  thefe  foreigners,  by  their  induftry,  frugality, 
and  a  hard  way  of  living,  in  which  they  greatly  exceed  our 
people,  have  in  a  manner  thruft  them  out  in  feveral  places  ; 
ib  as  to  threaten  the  colony  with  the  danger  of  being  wholly 
foreign  in  language,  manners,  and  perhaps  even  inclinations. 
In  the  year  1750,  were  imported  into  Pennfylvania  and  its 
dependencies,  four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventeen  Ger- 
mans ;  whereas  of  Britifh  and  Irifh  but  one  thoufand  arrived; 
a  considerable  number,  if  it  was  not  fo  vaftly  overbalanced  by 
that  of  the  foreigners. 

I  do  by  no  means  think  that  this  fort  of  tranfplantations 
ought  to  be  difcouraged  ;  I  only  obferve,  along  with  others, 
that  the  manner  of  their  fettlement  ought  to  be  regulated,  and 
means  fought  to  have  them  naturalized  in  reality. 

The  prefent  troubles  have  very  unhappily  reverfed  the  fyftem 
fo  long  purfued,  and  with  fuch  great  fuccefs,  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  The  Pennfylvanians  have  fuffered  feverely  by  the 
incurfions  of  the  favage  Americans  as  well  as  their  neighbours; 
but  the  Quakers  could  not  be  prevailed  upon,  by  what  did  not 
directly  afiecT:  thole  of  their  own  communion  (for  they  were 
out  of  the  way  of  mifchief  in  the  more  fettled  parts)  to  rc- 
linquifh  their  pacific  principles ;  for  which  reafon,  a  coniider- 
able  oppofition,  in  which,  however,  we  mufr.  do  the  Quakers 
the  juftice  to  obferve  they  were  not  unanimous,  was  made, 
both  within  their  affembly  as  well  as  without  doors,  againlt 
granting  any  money  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  and  the  fame,  or  a 
more  vigorous  oppofition,  was  made  againft  pafling  a  militia 
bill.  A  bill  of  this  kind  has  at  length  paffed,  but  fcarcely 
fuch  as  the  circum  fiances  of  the  country  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  required.  It  may  perhaps  appear  an  error,  to 
have  placed  fo  great  a  part  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
men,  who  hold  principles  diredtly  oppofite  to  its  end  and  de- 
ilgn.  As  a  peaceable,  induftrious,  honeft  people,  the  Quakers 
cannot  be  too  much  cherifhed  ;  but  furely  they  cannot  them- 
felves  complain,  that  when,  by  their  opinions,  they  make 
themfelves  fheep,  they  mould  not  be  entruftcd  with  the  office, 
fince  they  have  not  the  nature  of  dogs, 
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There  are  fo  many  good  towns  in  the  province  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  even  exceeding  the  capitals  of  fome  other  provinces, 
that  nothing  could  excufe  our  paffing  them  by,  had  not  Phi- 
ladelphia drawn  our  attention  wholly  to  itfelf.  This  city 
ftands  upon  a  tongue  of  land,  immediately  at  the  confluence 
of  two  fine  rivers,  the  Delawar  and  the  Schulkil.  It  is  dif- 
pofed  in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  defigned  to  extend  two  miles 
from  river  to  river  ;  but  the  buildings  do  not  extend  above  a 
mile  and  an  half  on  the  weft  fide  of  Delawar  in  length,  and 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  where  the  town  is  broadeft.  The 
longeft  ftretch,  when  the  original  plan  can  be  fully  exe- 
cuted, is  to  compofe  eight  parallel  ftreets,  all  of  two  miles  in 
length  ;  thefe  are  to  be  interfered  by  fixteen  others,  each  in 
length  a  mile,  broad,  fpacious,  and  even  ;  with  proper  fpaces 
left  for  the  public  buildings,  churches,  and  market-places. 
In  the  center  is  a  fquare  of  ten  acres,  round  which  moft  of  the 
public  buildings  are  difpofed.  The  two  principal  ftreets  of  the 
city  are  each  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  moft  of  the  houfes 
have  a  fmall  garden  and  orchard;  from  the  rivers  are  cut  feverai 
canals,  equally  agreeable  and  beneficial.  The  quays  are 
fpacious  and  fine;  the  principal  quay  is  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  to  this  a  veflel  of  five  hundred  tons  may  lay  herbroadfide. 
The  warehoufes  are  large,  numerous  and  commodious;  and 
the  docks  for  fhip-building  every  way  well  adapted  to  their 
purpofes.  A  great  number  of  veflels  have  been  built  here ; 
twenty  have  been  upon  the  flocks  at  a  time.  The  city  con-* 
tains,  exclufive  of  warehoufes  and  outhoufes,  about  two 
thoufand  houfes  ;  moft  of  them  of  brick,  and  well  built ;  it  is 
faid,  there  are  feverai  of  them  worth  four  or  five  thoufand 
pounds.     The  inhabitants  are  now  about  thirteen  thoufand. 

There  are  in  this  city  a  great  number  of  very  wealthy  mer- 
chants ;  which  is  no  way  furprifing,  when  one  confiders  the 
great  trade  which  it  carries  on  with  the  Englifh,  French, 
Spanifh,  and  Dutch,  colonies  in  America;  with  the  Azores, 
the  Canaries,  and  the  Madeira  iflands  ;  with  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland,  and  the 
great  profits  which  are  made  in  many  branches  of  this  com- 
merce. Befides  the  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  the  produce  of 
this  province  which  is  brought  down  the  rivers  Delawar  and 
Schulkill  (the  former  of  which  is  navigable,  for  veflels  of  one 
fort  or  other,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  above  Philadelphia) 
the  Dutch  employ  between  eight  and  nine  thoufand  waggons, 
drawn  each  by  four  horfes,  in  bringing,  the  product  of  their 
farms  Co  this  market.  In  the  year  1749,  three  hundred  and 
tluee  veflels  entered  inwards  at  this  port,  and  two  hundred 
l  and 
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and  ninety-one  cleared  outwards.  There  are,  at  the  other 
ports  of  this  province,  cuftom-houfe  officers  ;  but  the  foreign 
trade  in  thefe  places  is  not  worth  notice. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  though,  as  it  may  be  judged,  far 
from  compleating  the  original  plan,  yet,  fo  far  as  it  is  built, 
is  carried  on  conformable  to  it,  and  increafes  in  the  number 
and  beauty  of  its  buildings  every  day.  And  as  for  the  province, 
of  which  this  city  is  the  capital,  there  is  no  part  of  Britifli 
America  in  a  more  growing  condition.  In  fome  years,  more 
people  have  tranfported  themfelves  into  Pennfylvania,  than 
into  all  the  other  fettlements  together.  In  1729,  fix  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  eight  perfons  came  to  fettle  here  as  paffen- 
gers  or  fervants,  four  fifths  of  whom  at  leaft  were  from  Ireland. 
In  fhort,  this  province  has  increafed  fo  greatly  from  the  time 
of  its  firft  eftablifhment,  that,  whereas  lands  were  given  by 
Mr.  Penn  the  founder  of  the  colony  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
pounds  for  a  thoufand  acres,  referving  only  a  (hilling  every 
hundred  acres  for  quit-rent  j  and  this  in  fome  of  the  beft 
fituated  parts  of  the  province :  yet  now,  at  a  great  diftance 
from  navigation,  land  is  granted  at  twelve  pounds  the  hundred 
acres,  and  a  quit-rent  of  four  millings  referved  ;  and  the  land 
which  is  near  Philadelphia  rents  for  twenty  millings  the  acre. 
In  many  places,  and  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles  from 
that  city,  land  fells  for  twenty  years  purchafe. 

The  Pennfylvanians  are  an  induftrious  and  hardy  people  ; 
they  are  moft  of  them  fubftantial,  though  but  a  few  of  the 
landed  people  can  be  confidered  as  rich  ;  but  they  are  all  well 
lodged,  well  fed,  and,  for  their  condition,  well  clad  too; 
and  this  at  the  more  eafy  rate,  as  the  inferior  people  manu- 
facture moft  of  their  own  wear,  both  linnens  and  woollens. 
There  are  but  few  Blacks,  not  in  all  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
people  of  the  province. 

The  whole  country  which  the  Englifh  nowpoflefs  in  North 
America,  was  at  hrft  called  Virginia ;  but  by  the  parcelling 
of  feveral  portions  of  it  into  diftincl  grants  and  governments, 
the  country  which  ftill  bears  the  name  is  now  reduced  to  that 
trad  which  has  the  river  Potovvmack  upon  the  north  ;  the 
bay  of  Chefapeak  upon  the  Eaft ;  and  Carolina  upon  the 
fouth.  To  the  Weftward,  the  grants  extend  it  to  the  South- 
Sea  ;  but  their  planting  goes  no  further  than  the  great  Alle- 
gany mountains,  which  boundaries  leave  this  province  in 
Jength  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  .and  in  breadth  about 
two  hundred,  lying  between  the  fifty-fifth  and  fortieth  degrees 
©f  north  latitude. 

The 
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The  whole  face  of  this  country  is  fo  extremely  low  towards 
the  fea,  that,  when  you  are  come  even  within  fifteen  fathom 
foundings,  you  can  hardly  diftinguifh  land  from  the  maft  head. 
However,  all  this  coaft  of  America  has  one  ufeful  particula- 
rity, that  you  know  your  diflance  exactly  by  the  foundings, 
which  uniformly  and  gradually  diminifh  as  you  approach  the 
land.  The  trees  appear  as  if  they  rofe  out  of  the  water,  and 
afford  the  ftranger  a  very  uncommon,  and  not  a  difagreeable 
view.  In  failing  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  you  pafs  a  itreight, 
between  two  points  of  land,  called  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
which  opens  a  paffage  into  the  bay  of  Chefapeak,  one  of  the 
largeft  and  fafeft  bays  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  for  it  enters 
the  country  near  three  hundred  miles  from  the  fouth  to  the 
north,  having  the  eaftern  fide  of  Maryland,  and  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  Virginia  on  the  fame  peninfula,  to  cover  it  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  This  bay  is  about  eighteen  miles  broad  for 
a  confiderable  way,  and  feven  where  it  is  narroweft,  the 
waters  in  raoft  places  being  nine  fathom  deep.  Through  its 
whole  extent,  it  receives,  both  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
fide,  a  vaft  number  of  fine  navigable  rivers.  Not  to  mention 
thofe  of  Maryland  ;  from  the  fide  of  Virginia,  it  receives 
James  River,  York  River,  the  Rappahannock,  and  the 
Potowmack. 

All  thefe  great  rivers,  in  the  order  they  are  here  fet  down 
from  fouth  to  north,  difcharge  themfelves,  with  feveral  fmaller 
ones,  into  the  bay  of  Chefapeak  ;  and  they  are  all  not  only 
navigable  themfelves  for  very  large  veflels  a  prodigious  way 
into  the  country,  but  have  fo  many  creeks,  and  receive 
fuch  a  number  of  fmaller  navigable  riven,  as  renders  the 
communication  of  all  parts  of  this  country  infinitely  more  eafy 
than  that  of  any  country,  without  exception,  in  the  world. 
The  Potowmack  is  navigable  for  near  two  hundred  miles, 
being  nine  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  for  a  vaft  way  not 
lefs  than  feven.  The  other  three  are  navigable  upwards  of 
eighty,  and  in  the  windings  of  their  feveral  courfes  approach  • 
one  another  fo  nearly,  that  the  drftance  between  one  and  the 
other  is  in  fome  parts  not  more  than  ten,  fometimes  not  above 
five  miles;  whereas  in  others  there  is  fifty  miles  fpace  between 
each  of  thefe  rivers.  The  planters  load  and  unload  veflels  of 
great  burden  each  at  his  own  door  j  which,  as  their  commo- 
dities are  bulky,  and  of  fmall  value  in  proportion  to  their  bulk, 
is  a  very  fortunate  circumftance,  elfe  they  could  never  afford  to 
fend  their  tobacco  to  market  fo  low  as  they  fell  it,  and  charged 
as  it  is  in  England,  with  a  duty  of  fix  times  its  original  value. 

The 
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The  climate  and  foil  of  Virginia  was  undoubtedly  much 
heightened  in  the  firrt  defcriptions,  for  political  reafons  ;  but, 
after  making  all  the  necefiary  abatements  which  experience 
fince  taught  us,  we  ftill  find  it  a  moft  excellent  country. 
The  heats  in  fummer  are  exceflively  great,  but  not  without 
the  allay  of  refrefhingfea  breez.es.  The  weather  is  changeable, 
and  the  changes  fudden  and  violent.  Their  winter  frofts 
come  on  without  the  leaft  warning.  After  a  warm  day,  to- 
wards the  fetting  in  of  winter,  fo  intenfe  a  cold  often  fucceeds 
as  to  freeze  over  the  broadeft  and  deepeft  of  their  great  rivers 
in  one  night  j  but  thefe  frofts,  as  well  as  their  rains,  are 
rather  violent  than  of  long  continuance.  They  have  frequent 
and  terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  but  it  does  rarely  any 
mifchief.  In  general,  the  iky  is  clear,  and  the  air  thin,  pure, 
and  penetrating. 

The  foil  in  the  lowgroundsof  Virginia  is  a  dark  fat  mould, 
which,  for  many  years,  without  any  manure,  yields  plentifully 
whatever  is  committed  to  it.  The  foil,  as  you  leave  the 
rivers,  becomes  light  and  fandy,  is  fooner  exhaufted  than  the 
low  country,  but  is  yet  of  a  warm  and  generous  nature, 
which,  helped  by  a  kindly  fun,  yields  tobacco  and  corn  ex- 
tremely well.  There  is  no  better  wheat  than  what  is  produced 
in  this  province  and  Maryland  ;  but  the  culture  of  tobacco 
employs  all  their  attention,  and  almoft  all  their  hands  ;  fo 
that  they  fcarcely  cultivate  wheat  enough  for  their  own  ufe. 

It  may  be  judged,  from  the  climate  and  foil  I  have  defcribed, 
in  what  excellence  and  plenty  every  fort  of  fruit  is  found  in 
Virginia.  Their  forefts  are  full  of  timber  trees  of  all  kinds  ; 
and  their  plains  are  covered  for  almoft  the  whole  year  with  a 
prodigious  number  of  flowers,  and  flowering  fhrubs,  of  colours 
fo  rich,  and  of  a  fcent  fo  fragrant,  that  they  occafioned  the 
name  of  Florida  to  be  originally  given  to  this  country.  This 
country  produces  feveral  medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  particu- 
larly the  fnake  root ;  and  of  late  the  celebrated  ginfeng  of  the 
Chinefe  has  been  difcovered  there. 

Horned  cattle  and  hogs  have  multiplied  almoft  beyond  belief; 
though  at  the  firft  fettlement  the  country  was  utterly  deftitute 
of  thefe  animals.  The  meat  of  the  former  is  as  much  below 
the  flefh  of  our  oxen,  as  that  of  the  latter  exceeds  that  of  our 
hogs.  The  animals  natural  to  the  country  are  deer,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers ;  a  fort  of  panther  or  tiger ;  bears, 
wolves,  foxes,  racoons,  fquirrels,  wild  cats,  and  one  very 
uncommon  animal  called  the  opofium.  This  creature  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  cat,  and,  befides  the  belly  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  all  others,  has  a  falfe  one  beneath  it,  with  a  pretty 
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large  aperture  at  the  end  towards  the  hinder  legs.  Within  th>$ 
bag  or  belly,  on  the  ufual  parts  of  the  common  belly,  are  a 
number  of  teats ;  upon  thefe,  when  the  female  of  this  creature 
conceives,  the  young  are  formed,  and  there  they  hang,  like 
fruit  upon  the  ftalk,  until  they  grow  in  bulk  and  weight  to 
their  appointed  fize  j  then  they  drop  off,  and  arc  received  in 
the  falfe  belly,  from  which  they  go  out  at  pleafure,  and  in 
which  they  take  refuge  when  any  danger  threatens  them. 

They  have  all  our  forts  of  tame  and  wild  fowl  in  equal  per- 
fection, and  fome  which  we  have  not ;  and  a  vaft  number  of 
bird's  of  various  kinds,  valuable  for  their  beauty  or  their  note. 
The  white  owl  of  Virginia  is  far  larger  than  the  fpecies 
which  we  have,  and  is  all  over  of  a  bright  iilver-coloured 
plumage,  except  one  black  fpot  upon  his  breaft ;  they  have 
the  nightingale  called  from  the  country,  a  meft  beautiful  one, 
whofe  feathers  are  crimfon  and  blue ;  the  mocking  bird, 
thought  to  excel  all  others  in  his  own  note,  and  imitating  the. 
notes  of  every  one  ;  the  rock  bird,  very  fociable,  and  his 
fociety  very  agreeable  by  the  fweetnefs  of  hismuftc  ;  the  hum- 
ming bird,  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  winged  creation,  and  the 
mod  beautiful,  all  arrayed  in  fcarlet,  green,  and  gold.  This- 
bird  is  faid  to  live  by  licking  off  the  dew  that  adheres  to  the 
flowers  ;  he  is  too  delicate  to  be  brought  alive  into  England. 
The  fea-coafts  and  rivers  of  Virginia  abound  not  only  in 
feveral  of  the  fpecies  of  fiih  known  in  Europe,  but  in  mod  of 
thofe  kinds  which  are  peculiar  to'  America.  The  reptiles  are 
many  ;  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  kinds  of  ferpents 
bred  here ;  the  rattle  fnake  is  the  principal,  and  too  well 
known  in  general  to  need  any  defcription. 

The  great  commodioufnefa  of  navigation,  and  the  fcarcity 
of  handicraftfmen,  have  rendered  all  the  attempts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  eftabiifh  towns  in  Virginia  ineffectual.  James'* 
town,  which  was  anciently  the  capital,  is  dwindled  into  an 
infignificant  village  ;  and  Williamfburg,  though  the  capital 
at  preterit,  the  feat  of  the  governor,  the  place  of  holding  the 
alTembly  and  courts  of  juftice,  and  a  college  for  the  ftudy  of 
arts  and  fcienccs,  is  yet  but  a  fmall  town.  However,  in  this 
town  are  the  beft  public  buildings  in  Britim  America.  The 
college,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long  in  front,  re- 
fcmbling  Chelfea  hofpital  ;  the  capitol  directly  facing  it,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  clefign  of  a  noble  ftreet,  not  unlike  the 
college  in  the  fafhion  and  the  fize  of  the  building,  where  the 
affembiy  and  courts  of  juftice  are  held,  and  the  public  offices 
kept ;  and  the  church  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  large  and  well 
ornamented. 

The 
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The  great  ftaple  commodity  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
Maryland,  is  tobacco.  This  plant  is  aboriginal  in  America, 
and  of  very  ancient  ufe,  though  neither  fo  generally  cultivated 
nor  fo  well- manufactured  as  it  has  been  fince  the  coming  of 
the  Europeans.  When  at  its  juft  height,  it  is  as  tall  as  an 
ordinary-fized  man;  the  ftalk  is  ftraight,  hairy,  and  clammy; 
the  leaves  alternate,  of  a  faded  yellowifh  green,  and  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  plant  of  a  great  fize.  The  feeds  of  ts- 
bacco  are  firft  fown  in  beds,  from  whence  they  aretranfplanted, 
the  firft  rainy  weather,  into  a  ground  difpofed  into  little  hil- 
locks like  an  hop  garden.  In  a  month's  time  from  their 
tranfplantation  they  become  a  foot  high ;  they  then  top  them* 
and  prune  off  the  lower  leaves,  and  with  great  attention  clean 
them  from  weeds  and  worms  twice  a  week ;  in  about  fix  weeks 
after,  they  attain  to  their  full  growth,  and  they  begin  then  to 
turn  brownifh.  By  thefe  marks  they  judge  the  tobacco  to  be 
ripe.  They  cut  down  the  plants  as  faft  as  they  ripen,  heap 
them  up  and  let  them  lie  a  night  to  fweat ;  the  next  day  they 
carry  them  to  the  tobacco  houfe,  which  is  built  to  admit  as 
much  air  as  is  confident  with  keeping  out  rain,  where  they 
are  hung  feparately  to  dry,  for  four  or  five  weeks  ;  then  they 
take  them  down  in  moift  weather,  for  elfe  they  will  crumble 
to  duft.  After  this  they  are  laid  upon  flicks,  and  covered  up 
clofe  to  fweat  for  a  week  or  two  longer;  the  fervants  ftrip  and 
fort  them,  the  top  being  the  beft,  the  bottom  the  worft  to- 
bacco ;  then  they  make  them  up  in  hogfheads,  or  form  them 
into  rolls.  Wet  feafons  muff,  be  carefully  laid  hold  on  for  all 
this  work,  elfe  the  tobacco  will  not  be  fufficiently  pliable. 

In  trade  they  diftinguifh  two  forts  of  tobacco:  the  firft  is 
called  Aranokoe,  from  Maryland  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Virginia;  this  is  ftrong  and  hot  in  the  mouth,  but  it  fells  very 
well  in  the  markets  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  north. 
The  other  fort  is  called  fweet-fcented,  the  beft  of  which  is 
from  James's  and  York  rivers  in  the  fouthern  parts' of  Virginia. 
There  is  no  commodity  to  which  the  revenue  is  fo  much 
obliged  as  to  this.  It  produces  a  vaft  fum,  and  yet  appears  to 
lay  but  a  very  inconfiderable  burden  upon  the  people  in 
England;  all  the  weight  in  reality  falls  upon  the  planter, 
who  is  kept  down  by  the  lownefs  of  the  original  price;  and  as 
we  have  two  provinces  which  deal  in  the  fame  commodity,  if 
the  people  of  Virginia  Were  to  take  meafures  to  ftraiten  the 
market  and  raife  the  price,  thofe  of  Maryland  would  certainly 
take  the  advantage  of  it ;  the  people  of  Virginia  would  take 
the  fame  advantage  of  thofe  of  Maryland  in  a  like  cafe.  They 
have  no  profpect  of  ever  bettering  their  condition ;  and  they 
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are  the  lefs  able  to  endure  it  as  they  live  in  general  luxuriously, 
and  to  the  full  extent  of  their  fortunes.  Therefore  p.ny  failure 
in  the  fale  of  their  goods  brings  them  heavily  in  debt  to  the 
merchants  in  London,  who  get  mortgages  on  their  eftates, 
which  are  confumed  to  the  bone,  with  the  canker  of  an  eight 
per  cent  ufury.  But,  however  the  planters  may  complain  of 
the  tobacco  trade,  the  revenue  flourishes  by  it,  for  it  draws 
near  three  hundred  thoufand  a  year  from  this  one  article  only  ; 
and  the  exported  tobacco,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  profits 
of  which  come  to  the  Englifh  merchant,  brings  almoft  as 
great  a  fum  annually  into  the  kingdom  ;  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  great  advantage  we  derive  from  being  fupplied  from  our 
own  colonies  with  that  for  which  the  reft  of  Europe  pays  ready 
money,  bcfides  the  employment  of  two  hundred  large  vefiels,. 
and  a  proportionable  number  of  feamen,  which  are  occupied 
in  this  trade.  From  us  the  Virginians  take  every  article  for 
convenience  or  ornament  which  they  ufe  j  their  own  manu- 
facture does  not  deferve  to  be  mentioned.  The  two  colonies 
export  about  eighty  thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco  of  eight 
hundred  weight.  They  likewife  trade  largely  with  the  Weft- 
Indies  in  lumber,  pitch,  tar,  corn,  and  provifions.  They 
fend  home  flax,  hemp,  iron,  flaves,  and  walnut  and  cedar 
plank. 

The  number  of  white  people  in  Virginia,  is  between  fixty 
and  feventy  thouiand  ;  and  they  are  growing  every  day  more 
numerous,  by  the  migration  of  the  Irifh,  who,  not  fuccceding 
fo  well  in  Pennfylvania  as  the  more  frugal  and  induftrious 
Germans,  fell  their  lands  in  that  province  to  the  latter,  and 
take  up  new  ground  in  the  remote  countries  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  North  Carolina.  Thefe  are  chiefly  Prefby- 
terians  from  the  northern  part  of  Ireland,  who  in  America 
are  generally  called  Scotch  iriih.  In  Virginia  there  are  like- 
wife  fettled  a  confiderable  number  of  French  refugees  ;  but 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  theNegroe  flaves, 
who  cannot  be  much  fewer  than  a  hundred  thoufand  fouls  ; 
they  annually  import  into  the  two  tobacco  colonies  between 
three  and  four  thoufand  of  thefe  flaves.  The  Negroes  here 
do  not  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  vaft  recruits  as  the  Weft-India 
ftock  ;  they  rather  increafe  than  diminifh ;  a  bleffmg  derived 
from  a  more  moderate  labour,  better  food,  and  a  more  healthy 
climate.  The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  are  a  chearful,  hofpi- 
table,  and  many  of  them  a  genteel,  though  fomething  vain  and 
oftentatious,  people  ;  they  are  for  the  greater  part  of  the  efta- 
bliihed  church  of  Eengland  •>  nor  until  lately  did  they  tolerate 
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any  other.   Now  they  have  fome  few  meeting-houfes  of  Prefby- 
terians  and  Quakers. 

This  of  Virginia  is  the  rnoft  ancient  of  our  colonics: 
though,  ftriclly  lpeaking,  the  firft  attempts  to  fettle  a  colony 
were  not  made  in  Virginia,  but  in  that  part  of  North  Carolina 
which  immediately  borders  upon  it.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
mod  extraordinary  genius  of  his  own  or  perhaps  any  other 
time,  a  penetrating  ftatefman,  an  accomplifhed  courtier,  a 
deep  fcholar,  a  fine  writer,  a  great  foldier,  and  one  of  the 
ableft  feamen  in  the  world  ;  this  vaft  genius,  that  pierced  fo 
far  and  ran  through  fo  many  things,  was  of  a  fiery  excentric 
kind,  which  led  him  into  daring  expeditions  and  uncommon 
projects,  which,  not  being  underftood  by  a  timid  prince,  and 
envied  and  hated  by  the  rivals  he  had  in  fo  many  ways  of  life, 
ruined  him  at  laft.  In  perfon,  he  ran  infinite  rifks  in  Guiana 
in  fearch  of  gold  mines :  and  when  this  country  was  firft  dif- 
covered,  he  looked  through  the  work  of  an  age  at  one  glance, 
and  faw  how  advantageous  it  might  be  made  to  the  trade  of 
England.  He  was  the  firft  man  in  England  who  had  a  right 
conception  of  the  advantages  of  fettlements  abroad  ;  he  was 
then  the  only  perfon  who  had  a  thorough  infight  into  trade, 
and  who  faw  clearly  the  proper  methods  of  promoting  it.  He 
applied  to  court,  and  got  together  a  company,  which  was 
compofed  of  feveral  perfons  of  diftin&ion  and  feveral  eminent 
merchants,  who  agreed  to  open  a  trade  and  fettle  a  colony  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  which,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
he  called  Virginia. 

Raleigh  had  too  much  bufinefs  upon  -his  hands  at  court, 
and  found  too  few  to  fecond  him  in  his  defigns,  to  enable  him 
to  fupport  the  eftablilhment  with  the  fpirit  in  which  he  began 
it.  If  ever  any  defign  had  an  ominous  beginning,  and  feemed 
to  forbid  any  attempts  for  carrying  it  on,  it  was  that  of  the 
firft  fettlement  of  Virginia.  Near  half  of  the  firft  colony  was 
deftroyed  by  the  favages  ;  and  the  reft,  confumed  and  worn 
down  by  fatigue  and  famine,  deferted  the  country,  and  re- 
turned home  in  defpair.  The  fecond  colony  was  cut  off,  to  a 
man,  in  a  manner  unknown  ;  but  they  were  fuppofed  to  be 
deftroyed  by  the  Indians.  The  third  had  the  fame  difmal  fate; 
and  the  fourth,  quarelling  amongft  themfelves,  neglecting 
their  agjiculture  to  hunt  for  gold,  and  provoking  the  Indians 
by  their  infolent  and  unguarded  behaviour,  loft  feveral  cf 
their  people,  and  were  returning,  the  poor  remains  of  them, 
in  a  famifhing  and  defperate  condition,  to  England,  when 
juft  in  the  mouth  of  Chcfapeak  bay  they  met  the  lord  Delawar, 
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with  a  fquadron  loaded  with  provifion,  and  every  thing  for 
their  relief  and  defence,  who  perfuaded  them  to  return. 

This  nobleman  travelled  with  as  much  zeal  and  affiduity 
to  cherifh  and  i'upport  thefroward  infancy  of  this  unpromifing 
colony,  as  fome  have  ufed  in  its  better  times  for  purpofes  of 
another  kind.  Regardlefs  of  his  life,  and  inattentive  to  his 
fortune,  he  entered  upon  this  long  and  dangerous  voyage,  and 
accepted  this  barren  province,  which  had  nothing  of  a  govern- 
ment but  its  anxieties  and  its  cares,  merely  for  the  fervice  of 
his  country  ;  and  he  had  no  other  reward  than  that  retired 
and  inward  fatisfa<5fion,  which  a  good  mind  feels  in  indulging 
its  own  propenfity  to  virtue,  and  the  profpecl:  of  thofe  juft 
honours  which  the  lateff.  pofterity  will  take  a  pleafure  in  be- 
ftowing  upon  thofe,  who  prefer  the  interefl  of  pofterity  to 
their  own.  After  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  return, 
he  comforted  them  under  their  misfortunes,  he  pointed  out 
their  caufes,  and  uniting  the  tcndernefs  of  a  father  with  the 
fteady  feverity  of  a  magiftrate,  he  healed  their  divifions,  and 
reconciled  them  to  authority  and  government,  by  making 
them  feel  by  his  conduct  what  a  blefling  it  could  be  made. 

When  he  had  fettled  the  colony  within  itfelf,  his  next  care 
was  to  put  them  upon  a  proper  footing  with  regard  to  the 
Indians,  whom  he  found  very  haughty  and  afiuming  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  miferable  ftate  of  the  Englifh;  but,  by  fome 
well-timed  and  vigorous  fteps,  he  humbled  them,  fhewed  h6 
had  power  to  chaftife  them,  and  courage  to  exert  that  power  ; 
and,  after  having  awed  them  into  very  peaceable  difpofitions 
and  fettled  his  colony  in  a  very  growing  condition,  he  retired 
home  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which,  by  his  conftant  at- 
tention to  builnefs  and  the  air  of  an  uncultivated  country,  had 
been  impaired  ;  but  he  left  his  fon,  with  the  fpirit  of  his  father, 
his  deputy  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers, 
the  honourable  George  Piercy,  Sir  Ferdinand  Wenman,  and 
Mr.  Newport,  for  his  council.  Thefe,  with  other  perfons  of 
xank  and  fortune,  attended  him  on  this  expedition,  which 
gave  a  credit  to  the  colony.  Though  there  are^  in  England 
many  young  gentlemen  of  fortunes  difproportioned  to  their 
rank,  1  fear  we  fhculd  not  fee  the  names  of  fo  many  of  them 
engaged  in  an  expedition,  which  had  no  better  appearance 
than  this  had  at  that  time. 

Lord  Delawar  did  not  forget  the  colony  on  his  return  to 
England;  but,  conndering  himfelf  as  nearer  the  fountain 
head,  thought  it  his  duty  jto  turn  the  fpring  of  the  royal  favour 
more  copioufly  upon  the  province  which  he  fuperin tended. 
Por  eight  years  together  he  was  indefatigable  in  doing  every 
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thing  that  could  tend  to  the  peopling,  the  fupport  and  the 
good  government  of  this  fettlement;  and  he  died  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  fame  object  in  his  voyage  to  Virginia,  with  a  large 
Supply  of  people,  cloathingand  goods. 

It  is  one  of  the  moft  necellary,  and  I  am  fure  it  is  one  of 
the  molt  pleating,  parts  of  this  defign  to  do  juftice  to  the 
names  of  thofe  men,  who,  by  their  greatnefs  of  mind,  their 
wifdom  and  their  goodnefs,  have  brought  into  the  pale  of  civi- 
lity and  religion  thefe  rude  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the  globe; 
who  could  difcern  the  rudiments  of  a  future  people,  wanting 
only  time  to  be  unfolded  in  the  feed  ;  who  could  perceive, 
amidft  the  lofles  and  difappointments  and  expences  of  a  begin- 
ing  colony,  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  to  their  country 
from  fuch  undertakings;  and  who  could  purfue  them  in  fpite 
of  the  malignity  and  narrow  wifdom  of  the  world.  The  an- 
cient world  had  its  Oliris  and  Erichthonius,  who  taught  them 
the  ufe  of  grain  ;  their  Bacchus,  who  inStrucTx-d  them  in  the 
culture  of  the  vine;  and  their  Orpheus  and  Linus,  who  firft 
built  towns  and  formed  civil  focieties.  The  people  of  America 
will  not  fail,  when  time  has  made  things  venerable,  and 
when  an  intermixture  of  fable  has  moulded  ufeful  truths  into 
popular  opinions,  to  mention  with  equal  gratitude,  and  per- 
haps fimiliar  heightening  circumftances,  her  Columbus,  her 
Caitro,  her  Gafca,  her  de  Poincy,  her  Delawar,  her  Balti- 
more, and  her  Penn. 

The  colony  of  Virginia  was  fo  fatt  rooted  bv  the  care  of 
lord  Delawar,  that  it  was  enabled  to  Stand  two  terrible  florins; 
two  mafiacres  made  by  the  Indians,  in  which  the  whole  colony 
was  nearly  cut  off;  and  to  fubdue  that  people,  fo  as  to  put  it 
utterly  out  of  their  power  for  many  years  pail  to  give  them  any 
material  disturbance. 

In  the  fatal  troubles  which  brought  Charles  the  Firft  to  the 
block,  and  overturned  the  conftitution  of  England,  many 
of  the  cavaliers  fled  for  refuge  to  this  colony;  which  by  the 
general  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  virtue  of  Sir 
William  Berkley,  held  out  for  the  crown,  until  the  parlia- 
ment, rather  by  Stratagem  than  force,  reduced  them.  And 
what  is  remarkable,  if  it  may  be  depended  upon  with  any  cer- 
tainty, they  depofed  Cromwell's  governor,  Set  up  Sir  William 
Berkley  again,  and  declared  for  king  Charles  the  Second,  a 
good  while  even  before  the  news  of  Oliver's  death  could  arrive 
in  America. 

After  the  Restoration,  there  is  nothing  very  interesting  in 
their  hiStory  ;  except  that  foon  after,  a  fort  of  rebellion  arofe 
in  the  province,  from  mismanagements  in  the  government, 
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from  the  decay  of  their  trade,  and  from  exorbitant  grants  in- 
confiderately  made,  which  included  the  fettied  property  of 
many  people  ;  thefe  grievances  raifed  a  general  difcontent 
amongft  the  planters,  which  was  fomented  and  brought  to 
blaze  out  into  an  actual  war,  by  a  young  gentleman  whofe 
name  was  Bacon.  He  was  an  agreeable  man,  of  a  graceful 
prefence  and  winning  carnage.  He  had  been  bred  to  the  law, 
had  alively  and  fluent  expreiiion,  fit  to  fetoffa  popular  caufe 
and  to  influence  men  who  were  ready  to  hear  whatever  Could 
be  faid  to  colour  in  a  proper  manner  what  was  already  ftrongly 
drawn  by  their  own  feelings.  This  man,  by  a  fpecious,  or 
perhaps  a  real,  though  ill-judged,  regard  for  the  public  good, 
iinding  the  governor  How  in  his  preparations  againft  the  Indians, 
who  were  at  that  time  ravaging  the  frontiers  of  the  province, 
toolc  up  arms,  without  any  -commiflion,  to  act  againil  the 
enemy.  When  he  had  fufficient  force  for  this  purpofe,  he 
found  himfelf  in  a  condition  not  only  to  a6tagainft  the  enemy, 
but  to  give  law  to  the  governor,  and  to  force  him  to  give  a 
fanction  by  his  authority  to  thofe  proceedings  which  were 
meant  to  deftroy  it. 

Bacon,  armed  with  the  commiflion  of  a  general  and  followed 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  colony,  prepared  to  march  againil 
the  Indians  ;  when  Sir  William  Berkley,  the  governor,  freed 
from  the  immediate  terror  of  his  forces,  recalled  him,  pro- 
claimed him  a  traitor  and  iflued  a  reward  for  apprehending 
himasfuch.  This  brought  matters  to  extremities;  the  people 
were  univerfally  inflamed  ;  Bacon  adhered  to  what  he  had 
done,  the  people"  adhered  to  Bacon  ;  and  the  governor,  who 
feemed  no  ways  inclined  to  temporize  or  yield  to  the  ftorm, 
fled  over  the  river  Potowmack,  and  proclaimed  all  Bacon's 
adherents  traitors.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body 
of  troops  which  he  had  raifed  in  Maryland,  and  of  fuch  of 
the  Virginians  as  were  faithful  to  him,  and  wrote  to  England 
for  fupplies.  On  the  other  hand,  Bacon  marched  to  the  ca- 
pital, called  an  aflembly,  and  for  fix  months  <-ogether  difpofed 
all  things  according  to  his  own  pleafure.  j  "ry  thing  was 
now  haltening  to  a  civil  war,  when  all  was  q^eted,  in  as 
fudden  a  manner  as  it  had  begun,  by  the  natural  death  of 
Bacon,  in  the  very  height  of  the  confulion.  The  people,  un- 
able to  a£l  without  a  head,  propofed  terms  of  accommodation; 
the  terms  were  liflened  to,  and  peace  was  reftored  and  kept 
without  any  difturbance,  not  fo  much  by  the  removal  of  the 
Grievances  complained  of,  as  by  the  arrival  of  a  regiment  from 
England,  which  remained  a  long  time  in  the  country.  It 
muft  be  remarked,  in  honour  of  the  moderation  of  the  govern- 
ment. 
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merit,  that  no  perfon  fuffered,  in  his  life  or  his  eftate,  for  this 
rebellion;  which  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  many  people, 
as  that  time,  were  very  earneft  in  foiliciting  grants  of  land  in 
Virginia. 

The  events  in  all  countries  which  are  not  the  refidence  of 
the  fupreme  power,  and  have  no  concern  in  the  great  bufinefs 
01  tranfacting  war  and  peace,  have  generally  but  little  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  reader,  i  have  therefore  intirely 
omitted  the  tedious  detail  of  the  governors  and  their  feveral 
tranfactions,  with  which  my  materials  io  plentifully  fupply 
me  }  and,  Tor  the  fame  reafon,  I  {hall  be  very  concife  in  my 
account  of  Maryland,  which  agreeing  altogether  with  Vir- 
ginia in  its  climate,  foil,  products,  trade,  and  genius  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  having  few  or  no  remarkable  events  to  re- 
commend it,  will  lave  much  trouble  in  that  article. 


M      A      R      T      L      A      N      D. 

T  T  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  that  the  lord  Balti- 
J[  more  applied  for  a  patent  for  a  part  of  Virginia,  and  ob- 
tained, in  1632,  a  grant  of  a  traci  of  land  upon  Chefapeak 
bay,  of  about  an  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  and  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  broad  ;  having  Pennfylvania,  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch,  upon  the  north  ;  the  Atlantic  ocean  upon  the 
eaft  ;  and  the  river  Potowmack  upon  the  fouth  :  in  honour  of 
the  queen,  he  called  this  province  Maryland. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  a  Roman  catholic,  and  was  induced  to 
attempt  this  fettlement  in  America,  in  hopes  of  enjoying 
liberty  of  confcience  for  himfelf,  and  for  fuch  of  his  friends  to 
whom  the  feverity  of  the  laws  might  loofen  their  ties  to  their 
country  and  make  them  prefer  an  eafy  banimment  with  free- 
dom, to  the  conveniencies  of  England,  embittered  as  thev 
were  by  the  iharpnefs  of  the  laws,  and  the  popular  odium  which 
hufig  over  them.  The  court  at  that  time  was  certainly  very 
little  inclined  to  treat  the  Roman  catholics  in  a  harfh  manner, 
neither  had  they  in  reality  the  lead:  appearance  of  reafon  to  do 
(o  ;  but  the  laws  themfelves  were  of  a  rigorous  conftitution  ; 
and,  however  the  court  migntbe  inclined  to  relax  them,  they 
could  not  in  policy  do  it,  but  with  great  referve.  The  Puritan 
party  perpetually  accufed  the  court,  and  indeed  the  epifcopal 
church,  of  a  defire  of  returning  to  popery  ;  and  this  accusa- 
tion was  fo  popular,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  court 
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to  (hew  the  Papifls  that  indulgence  which  they  defired.  The 
Jaws  were  (till  executed  with  very  little  mitigation  ;  and  they 
were  in  themfelv.es  of  a  much  keener  temper,  than  thofe  which 
had  driven  the  Puritans  about  the  fame  time  to  feek  a  refuge 
in  the  fame  part  of  the  world.  Thefe  reafons  made  lord  Bal- 
timore defirous  to  have,  and  the  court  willing  to  give  him,  a 
place  of  retreat  in  America. 

The  fettlement  of  the  colony  coft  the  lord  Baltimore  a  large 
funi.  It  was  made,  under  his  aufpices,  by  his  brother,  and 
about  two  hundred  perfons,  Roman  catholics,  and  moft  of 
them  of  good  families.  This  fettlement,  at  the  beginning, 
did  not  meet  with  the  fame  difficulties,  which  embarralTed  and 
retarded  mod  of  the  others  we  had  made.  The  people  were 
generally  of  the  better  fort;  a  proper  fubordination  was  obferv- 
ed  amongft  them  ;  and  the  Indians  gave  and  took  fo  little  of- 
fence, that  they  ceded  one  half  of  their  principal  town,  and 
fome  time  after  the  whole  of  it,  to  thefe  ltrangers.  The  Indi- 
an women  taught  ours  how  to  make  bread  of  their  corn;  their 
men  went  out  to  hunt  and  fifli  with  the  Englifli ;  they  aftiited 
them  in  thechacc,  and  fold  them  the  game  they  took  themfclves 
for  a  trifling  conhderation;  fo  that  the  new  fettlers  had  a  fort 
of  town  ready  built,  ground  ready  cleared  for  their  fubfiftence, 
and  no  enemy  to  harrafs  them. 

They  lived  thus,  without  much  trouble  or  fear,  until  fome 
ill-difpofed  perfons  in  Virginia  inlinuated  to  the  Indians,  that 
the  Baltimore  colony  had  defigns  upon  them;  that  they  were 
Spaniards  and  not  Englishmen;  and  fuch  other  ftories  as  they 
judged  proper  to  fow  the  feeds  of  fufpicion  and  enmity  in  the 
minds  of  thefe  people.  Upon  the  firft  appearance,  that  the 
malice  of  the  Virginians  had  taken  effect,  the  new  planters 
were  not  wanting  to  thcmfelves.  They  built  a  good  fort  with 
all  expedition,  and  took  every  other  necciTary  meafure  for  their 
defence;  but  they  continued  {till  to  treat  the  Indians  with  fo 
much  kindnefs,  that,  partly  by  that,  and  partly  by  the  awe  of 
their  arms,  the  ill  defigns  of  their  enemies  were  defeated. 

As  the  colony  met  with  fo  few  obicrucflons,  and  as  the  Ro- 
man catholics  in  England  were  yet  more  feverely  treated  in 
proportion  as  the  court  party  declined,  numbers  conftantly  ar- 
rived to  repknifh  the  fettlement;  which  the  lord  proprietor 
omitted  no  care,  and  withheld  no  expence,  to  fupport  and  en- 
courage ;  until  the  Ufurpation  overturned  the  government  at 
home,  and.  deprived  him  of  his  rights  abroad.  Maryland  re- 
mained under  the  governors  appointed  by  the  parliament  and 
by  Cromwell  until  the  Restoration,  when  lord  Baltimore  was 
re-inftated  in  his  former  pofTeffions,  which  he  cultivated  with 
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his  former  wifdom,  care,  and  moderation.  No  people  could 
live  in  greater  eafe  and  Security;  and  his  lordShip,  willing  that 
as  many  as  poflible  Should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  mild  and 
equitable  administration,  gave  his  confent  to  an  act  of  aSTem- 
bly,  which  he  had  before  promoted  in  his  province,  for  allow- 
ing a  free  and  unlimited  toleration  for  all  who  profeSfed  the 
Christian  religion,  of  whatever  denomination.  1  his  liberty, 
which  was  never  in  the  lead  inStance  violated,  encouraged  a 
great  number,  not  only  of  the  church  of  England,  but  of  Pref- 
byterians,  Quakers,  and  all  kinds  of  diSfenters,  to  fettle  in 
Maryland,  which  before  that  was  almoSt  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  Roman  catholics. 

This  lord,  though  guilty  of  no  mal-adminiftration  in  his. 
government,  though  a  zealous  Roman  catholic,  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  caule  of  king  James  the  Second,  could  not  pre- 
vent his  charter  from  being  questioned  in  that  arbitrary  reign, 
and  a  fuit  from  being  commenced,  to  deprive  him  of  the  pro- 
perty and  jurisdiction  of  a  province  granted  by  the  royal  fa- 
vour, and  peopled  at  fuch  a  vaft  expence  of  his  own.  But  it 
was  the  error  of  that  weak  and  unfortunate  reign,  neither  to 
know  its  friends,  not  its  enemies  ;  but,  by  a  blind  precipitate 
conduct,  to  hurry  on  every  thing  of  whatever  confequence 
with  almoft  equal  heat,  and  to  imagine  thst  the  found  of  the 
royal  authority  was  fufHcient  to  juitify  every  fort  of  conduct 
to  every  fort  of  people.  But  thefe  injuries  could  not  fhake  the 
honour  and  constancy  of  lord  Baltimore,  nor  tempt  him  to  de- 
fert  the  caufe  of  his  matter.  Upon  the  Revolution,  he  had  no 
reafon  to  expect  any  favour;  yet  he  met  with  more  than  king 
James  had  intended  him ;  he  was  deprived  indeed  of  all  his 
jurisdiction,  but  he  was  left  the  profits  of  his  province,  which 
were  by  no  means  inconfiderabie ;  and  when  his  descendants 
had  conformed  to  the  church  of  England,  they  were  reflored 
to  all  their  rights  as  fully  as  the  legislature  had  thought  fit  that 
any  proprietor  Should  enjoy  them. 

When,  upon  the  Revolution,  power  changed  hands  in  that 
province,  the  new  men  made  but  an  indifferent  requital  for 
the  liberties  and  indulgences  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  old 
administration.  They  not  only  deprived  the  Roman  catholics 
of  all  Share  in  the  government,  but  of  all  the  rights  of  free- 
men j  they  have  even  adopted  the  whole  body  of  the  penal 
laws  of  Lngland  againft  them;  they  are  at  this  dav  meditating 
new  laws  in  the  Same  Spirit,  and  they  would  undoubtedly  go 
to  the  greater!  lengths  in  this  refpect,  if  the  moderation  and 
good  fenfe  of  the  government  in  England  did  not  Set  Some 
bounds  to  their  bigotry  ;  thinking  very  prudently  that  it  were 
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highly  unjuft  and  equally  impolitic,  to  allow  an  afylum  abroad 
to  any  religious  perfuafions  which  they  judged  it  impro- 
per to  tolerate  at  home,  and  then  to  deprive  them  of  its  pro- 
tection ;  recollecting  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  various  changes 
which  our  religion  and  government  have  undergone,  which 
have  in  their  turns  rendered  every  fort  of  party  and  religion  ob- 
noxious to  the  reigning  powers,  that  this  American  afylum, 
which  has  been  admitted  in  the  hotteft  times  of  perfecution  at 
home,  has  proved  of  infinite  fervice,  not  only  to  the  prefent 
peace  of  England,  but  to  the  profperity  of  its  commerce  and 
the  eftablifhmcr.t  of  its  power.  There  are  a  fort  of  men,  who 
will  not  fee  fo  plain  a.  truth  ;  and  they  are  the  perfons  who 
would  appear  to  contend  moft  warmly  for  liberty;  but  it  is 
only  a  party  liberty  for  which  they  contend  ;  a  liberty,  which 
they  would  ftrerch  out  one  way,  only  to  narrow  it  in  another; 
they  are  not  alhamed  of  ufing  the  very  fame  pretences  for  per- 
fecting others,  that  their  enemies  ufe  for  perfecuting  them. 

This  colony,  as  for  a  long  time  it  had  with  Pennfylvania 
iht  honour  of  being  unftamed  with  any  religious  perfecution, 
fo  neither  they  nor  the  Pennfylvanians  have  ever  until  very 
lately  been  harrafted  by  the  calamity  of  any  war,  often  five  or 
defensive,  with  their  Indian  neighbours,  with  whom  they  al- 
ways lived  in  the  moft  exemplary  harmony.  Indeed,  in  a  war 
which  the  Indians  made  upon  the  colony  of  Virginia,  by  mif- 
take  they  made  an  incurfion  into  the  bounds  of  Maryland;  but 
they  were  foon  fenfible  of  their  miftake,  and  attoned  for  it. 
The  late  war  indeed  has  changed  every  thing,  and  the  In- 
dian? have  been  taught  to  laugh  at  all  their  ancient  alliances. 

Maryland,  like  Virginia,  has  no  confiderable  town,  and  for 
the  fame  reafon;  the  number  of  navigable  creeks  and  rivers. 
Annapolis  is  the  feat  of  government.  It  is  a  imali,  but  beau- 
tifully iituated  town,  upon  the  river  Severn. 

Here  is  the  feat  of  the  governor,  and  the  principal  cuftom 
houie  collection.  7'he  people  of  Maryland  have  the  fame  efta- 
blifhed  religion  with  thofe  of  Virginia,  that  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  but  here  the  clergy  are  provided  tor  in  a  much  more 
liberal  manner,  and  they  are  the  moft  decent,  and  the  beft  of 
the  clergy  in  north  America.  They  export  from  Maryland 
the  fame  things  in  all  refpects  that  they  do  from  Virginia. 
Their  tobacco  is  about  forty  thoufand  hogfheads.  The 
White  inhabitants  are  about  forty  thoufand;  the  Negroes 
upwards  of  fixty  thoufand. 

It  muff  not  be  forgot,  that  we  formerly  called  all  the  coaft 
of  North  America  by  the  name  of  Virginia.  The  province 
properly  fo  called,  with  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas,  was 
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known  by  the  name  of  South  Virginia.  By  the  Spaniards  it 
was  confidered  as  part  of  Florida,  which  country  they  made 
to  extend  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  By 
them  it  was  firft  difcovered  ;  but  they  treated  the  natives 
with  an  inhumanity,  which  filled  them  with  fo  violent  an 
hatred  to  the  Spanifh  name,  as  rendered  their  fettlement 
there  very  difficult ;  nor  did  they  pufh  it  vigoroufly,  as  the 
country  fhewed  no  marks  of  producing  gold  or  filver,  the 
only  things  for  which  the  Spaniards  then  valued  any  country. 
Florida  therefore  remained  under  an  entire  neglect  in  Europe, 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  king  of  France. 

The  celebrated  leader  of  the  Protectants  in  that  kingdom, 
the  admiral  Chaftillon,  who  was  not  only  a  great  commander, 
but  an  able  ftatefman,  was  a  man  of  too  comprehenfive  views 
not  to  fee  the  advantages  of  a  fettlement  in  America;  he 
procured  two  veflels  to  be  fitted  out  for  difcoveries  upon  that 
coaft.  He  had  it  probably  in  his  thoughts  to  retire  thither 
with  thofe  of  his  perfuafion,  if  the  fuccefs,  which  hitherto 
fuited  fo  ill  with  his  great  courage  and  conduct,  fhould  at  lad 
entirely  deftroy  his  caufe  in  France.  Thefe  fhips  in  two 
months  arrived  upon  the  coaft  of  America ;  near  the  river 
now  called  Albemarle,  in  the  province  of  North  Carolina. 
The  French  gave  the  Indians  to  under  ftand,  in  the  befl 
manner  they  were  able,  that  they  were  enemies  to  the 
Spaniards,  which  fecured  them  a  friendly  reception  ahd  the 
good  offices  of  the  inhabitants.  They  were,  however,  in  no 
condition  to  make  any  fettlement. 

On  their  return  to  France,  the  admiral,  at  this  time,  by 
the  abominable  policy  of  the  court,  apparently  in  great  favour, 
was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the  account  they  had  given  of  the 
country,  that,  in  1564,  he  fitted  out  five  or  fix  fin ps,  with 
as  vmany  hundred  men  aboard,  to  begin  a  colony  there.  This 
was  accordingly  done  at  the  place  of  their  landing  in  the 
firft  expedition.  They  built  a  fort  here,  which  they  called 
Fort  Charles,  as  they  called  the  whole  country  Carolina,  in 
honour  of  their  king  then  reigning.  The  Spaniards,  who  had 
intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  difpatched  a  confiderable 
force  to  attack  this  colony,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  reducing 
it,  put  all  the  people  to  the  fvvord,  after  quarter  given  ;  and, 
committing  great  outrages  upon  the  natives,  they  paved  the 
way  for  the  vengeance  which  loon  after  fell  upon  them  for 
fuch  an  unneceliary  and  unprovoked  act  of  cruelty.  For, 
though  the  admiral  and  his  party  were  by  this  time  deftroved 
in  the  infamous  mafiacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  though  the 
defign  of  a  colony  died  with  him,  one  M.  de  Gorgues,  a 
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private  gentleman,  fitted  out  fbme  fljips,  which  failed  to  thttt 
coaft  purely  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his  countrymen  and  his 
friends.  The  Indians  greedily  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  afibciates  in  the  punifhment  of  the  common  enemy. 
They  joined  in  the  fiege  of  two  or  three  forts  the  Spaniards 
had  built  there;  they  took  them,  and,  in  all  of  them,  put 
the  garrifon  to  the  fword  without  mercy. 

Satisfied  with  this  action,  the  adventurers  returned, 
and,  happily  for  us,  the  French  court  did  not  underftand, 
blinded  as  they  were  by  their  bigottry,  the  advantages  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  giving  America  to  the  Pro- 
teftants,  as  we  afterwards  did  to  the  diffenters,  as  a  place  of 
refuge  ;  if  they  had  taken  this  ftep,  moft  certainly  we  mould 
have  either  had  no  fettlements  in  America  at  all,  or  they 
xnufr.  have  been  fmall  in  extent,  and  precarious  in  their 
tenure,  to  what  they  are  at  this  day. 


CAROLINA. 

AFTER  the  French  expedition,  the  country  of 
Carolina  remained  without  any  attention  from 
Spaniards,  French,  or  Englifh,  until,  as  we  obferved  in 
the  article  of  Virginia,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  projected  an 
dtablifhment  there.  It  was  net  in  the  part  now  called 
Virginia,  but  in  North  Carolina,  that  our  firft  unhappy 
fettlements  were  made  and  deftroyed.  Afterwards,  the  adven- 
turers entered  the  bay  ofChefapeak,  and  fixed  a  permanent 
colony  to  the  northward  ;  fo  that,  although  Carolina  was 
the  firft  part  of  the  Atlantic  coalf,  of  America,  which  had  an 
European  colony,  yet,  by  an  odd  caprice,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  deferted  by  both  England  and  France,  who  fettled  with 
infinitely  more  difficulty  in  climates  much  lefs  advantageous 
or  agreeable. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1663,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  that  we  had  any  notion  of  formally  fettling  that 
country,  In  that  year,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  lord  chancellor, 
the  duke  of  Albemarle,  the  lord  Craven,  lord  Berkley,  lord 
Afhley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  Sir  George  Carteret, 
Sir  William  Berkley,  and  Sir  George  Colleton,  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  property  and  jurifdiition  of  that  country,  from 
the  31ft  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  36th;  and  being 
inverted  with  full  power  to  fettle  and  govern  the  country,  they 
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had  the  model  of  a  conftitution  framed,  and  a  body  of  funda- 
mental laws  compiled,  by  the  famous  philofopher  Mr.  Locke. 
On  this  plan,  the  lords  proprietors  themfelves  flood  in  the 
place  of  the  king;  gave  their  afl'ent  or  difTent,  as  they  thought 
proper,  to  all  laws ;  appointed  all  officers,  and  beflowed  all 
titles  of  dignity.  In  his  turn,  one  of  thefe  lords  acted  for 
the  reft.  In  the  province  they  appointed  two  other  branches, 
in  a  good  meafure  analogous  to  the  legiflature  in  England. 
They  make  three  ranks,  or  rather  claffes  of  nobility.  The 
loweft  was  compofed  of  thofe  to  whom  they  had  made  grants 
of  twelve  thoufand  acres  of  land,  whom  they  called  barons; 
the  next  order  had  twenty-four  thoufand  acres,  or  two 
baronies,4  with  the  title  of  caffiques  ;  thefe  were  to  anfwer 
our  earls  ;  the  third  had  two  cafliquefhips,  or  forty-eight 
thoufand  acres,  and  were  called  landgraves,  a  title  in  that 
province  analogous  to  duke.  This  body  formed  the  upper 
houfe  ;  their  lands  were  not  alienable  by  parcels.  The  lower 
houfe  was  formed,  as  it  is  in  the  other  colonies,  of  repre- 
fentatives  from  the  feveral  towns  or  counties.  But  the  whole 
was  not  called,  as  in  the  reft  of  the  plantations,  an  affembly, 
but  a  parliament. 

They  began  their  fir  ft  fettlement  at  a  point  of  land  towards 
the  fouthward  of  their  diftricT:,  between  two  navigable  rivers, 
though  of  no  long  courfe,  called  Afhley  or  Cowper  rivers  j 
and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a,city,  called  Charles-town, 
which  was  defigned  to  be,  what  it  now  is,  the  capital  of  the 
province.  They  expended  about  twelve  thoufand  pounds  in 
the  fir  ft  fettlement.  But  it  was  not  chiefly  to  the  funds  of 
the  lords  proprietors,  that  this  province  owed  its  eftablifh- 
ment.  They  obfer.ved  what  advantages  the  other  colonies 
derived  from  opening  an  harbour  for  refugees  ;  and  not  only 
from  this  confederation,  but  from  the  humane  difpofition  of 
that  excellent  man  who  formed  the  model  of  their  govern- 
ment, they  gave  an  unlimitted  toleration  to  people  of  all  re- 
ligious perfuafions.  This  induced  a  great  number  of  dif- 
fenters,  over  whom  the  then  government  held  a  more  fevere 
hand  than  was  confiftent  with  juflice  or  policy,  to  transport 
themfelves  with  their  fortunes  and  families  into  Carolina. 
They  became  foon  at  lead:  as  numerous  as  the  churchmen  ; 
and,  though  they  difplayed  none  of  that  frantic  bigottry 
which  difgraced  the  New  England 'refugees,  they  could  not 
preferve  themfelves  from  the  jealoufy  and  hatred  of  thofe  of 
the  church  of  England,  who,  having  a  majority  in  one  of  the 
afl'emblies,  attempted  to  exclude  all  difienters  from  a  right  of 
fitting  there.  This  produced  diffentions,  tumults,  and  riots 
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every  day,  which  tore  the  colony  to  pieces,  and  hindered  It 
for  many  years  from  making  that  progrefs  which  might  be 
expected  from  its  great  natural  advantages.  The  people  fell 
into  difputes  of  no  lefs  violent  a  nature  with  the  lords  pro- 
prietors ;  and,  provoking  the  Indians  by  a  feries  of  unjuft 
and  violent  actions,  they  gave  occafion  to  two  wars,  in  which 
however  they  were  victorious,  and  fubdued  almoft  all  the 
Indian  nations  within  their  own  bounds  on  this  fide  of  the 
Apalachian  mountains. 

Their  interline  diffractions  and  their  foreign  wars  kept  the 
colony  fo  low,  that  an  act  of  parliament,  if  poffibie  to  pre- 
vent the  laft  ruinous  confequences  of  thefe  divifions,  put  the 
province  under  the  immediate  care  and  inflection  of  the  crown. 
The  lords  proprietors,  making  a  virtue  of  neceflity,  accepted 
a  recompence  of  about  twenty-four  thoufand  pounds,  both 
for  the  property  and  jurifdiclion  ;  except  the  earl  Granville, 
who  kept  his  eighth  part  of  the  property,  which  comprehends 
very  near  half  of  North  Carolina,  on  that  part  which  im- 
mediately borders  upon  the  province  of  Virginia.  Their 
conftitution,  in  thole  points  wherein  it  differed  from  that  of 
other  colonies,  was  altered;  and  the  country,  for  the  more 
commodious  adminiftration  of  affairs,  was  divided  into  two 
diftinct  independent  governments,  called  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina.  This  was  in  the  year  1728.  In  a  little 
time,  a  firm  peace  was  eftablifhed  with  all  the  neighbouring 
Indian  nations,  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cataubas  ; 
the  province  began  to  breathe  from  its  internal  quarrels,  and 
its  trade  has  advanced  every  year  fince  that  time  with  an 
aftonifhing  rapidity. 

Thefe  two  provinces,  lying  between  the  thirty-firfr.  and 
thirty-fixth  degrees  of  latitude,  are  upwards  of  four  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  to  the  Indian 
nations  near  three  hundred.  The  climate  and  foil  in 
thefe  countries  do  not  confiderably  differ  from  thofe  of 
Virginia  •,  but  where  they  differ,  it  is  much  to  the  advantage 
of  Carolina,  which,  on  the  whole,  may  be  confidered  as  one 
of  the  fineft  climates  in  the  world.  The  heat  in  fummer 
is  very  little  greater  than  in  Virginia  ;  but  the  winters  are 
milder  and  fhorter,  and  the  year,  in  all  refpects,  does  not 
come  to  the  fame  violent  extremities.  However,  the  wea- 
ther, though  in  general  ferene  as  the  air  is  healthy,  yet. 
like  all  American  weather,  makes  fuch  quick  changes,  and 
thofe  fo  fharp,  as  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  ufe  rather  more 
caution  in  their  drefs  and  diet,  than  we  are  obliged  to  ufe  in 
Europe.     Thunder  and  lightning  is  frequent;  and  it  is  the 
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Only  one  of  our  colonies  upon  the  continent  which  is  fubject 
to  hurricanes  ;  but  they  are  very  rare,  and  not  near  fo  violent 
as  thofe  of  the  Weft-Indies.  Part  of  the  month  of  March, 
and  all  April,  May,  and  the  greateft  part  of  June,  are  here 
inexprefiibly  temperate  and  agreeable ;  but  in  July,  Auguft, 
and  for  almoft  the  whole  of  September,  the  heat  is  very 
intenfe ;  and  though  the  winters  are  fharp,  efpecially  when 
the  north-weft  wind  prevails,  yet  they  are  leldom  fevere 
enough  to  freeze  any  confiderable  water,  affecting  only  the 
mornings  and  evenings  j  the  frofts  have  never  fufficienfe 
ftrength  to  refift  the  noon-day  fun,  fo  that  many  tender 
plants,  which  do  not  ftand  the  winter  of  Virginia,  flouriih  in 
Carolina;  for  they  have  oranges  in  gleat  plenty  near  Charles- 
town,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds,  both  fweet  and  four. 
Olives  are  rather  neglected  by  the  planter,  than  denied  by  the 
climate.  The  vegetation  of  every  kind  of  plant  is  here  almoft 
incredibly  quick  ;  for  there  is  fomething  fo  kindly  in  the  air 
and  foil,  that,  where  the  latter  has  the  mod  barren  and  un- 
promising appearance,  if  neglected  for  a  while,  of  itfelf  it 
fhoots  out  an  immenfe  quantity  of  thofe  various  plants  and 
beautiful  flowering  (hrubs  and  flowers,  for  which  this  country 
is  fo  famous,  and  of  which  Mr.  Catefby,  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  of  Carolina,  has  made  fuch  fine  drawings. 

The  whole  country  is  in  a  manner  one  foreft,  where  our 
planters  have  not  cleared  it.  The  trees  are  almoft  the  fame 
in  every  refpe<5t  with  tho»e  produced  in  Virginia  ;  and,  by  the 
different  fpecies  of  thefe,  the  quality  of  the  foil  is  eafily 
known  j  for  thofe  grounds  which  bear  the  oak,  the  walnut, 
and  the  hickory,  are  extremely  fertile  ;  they  are  of  a  dark 
fand,  intermixed  with  loam,  and,  as  all  their  land  abounds 
with  nitre,  it  is  a  long  time  before  it  is  exhaufted  ;  for  hers 
they  never  ufe  any  manure.  The  pine  barren  is  the  worft  of 
all ;  this  is  an  almoft  pej-fcctly  white  fand,  yet  it  bears  the 
pine  tree  and  fome  other  ufeful  plants  naturally,  yielding  good 
profit  in  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  When  this  fpecies  of 
land  is  cleared,  for  two  or  three  years  together  it  produces 
very  tolerable  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  peafe  ;  and  when  it 
lies  low  and  is  flooded,  it  even  anfwers  well  for  rice.  But, 
what  is  the  beft  of  all  for  this  province,  this  worft  fpecies  of 
its  land  is  favourable  to  a  fpecies  of  the  molt  valuable  of  all  its 
products,  to  one  of  the  kinds  of  indigo.  There  is  another  fort  of 
ground,  which  lies  low  and  wet  upon  the  banks  of  fome  of 
their  rivers  ;  this  is  called  fwamp,  which  in  fome  places  is  in 
a  manner  ufelefs,  jn  others  it  is  far  the  richeft  of  all  their 
grounds ;  it  is  a  black  fat  earth,  and  bears  their  great  itaple 
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rice,  which  muft  have  in  general  a  rich  moift  foil,  in  the 
greateft  plenty  and  perfection.  The  country  near  the  fea 
and  at  the  mouths  of  the  navigable  rivers  is  much  the  worft  ; 
for  the  moft  of  the  land  there  is  of  the  fpecies  of  the  pale, 
light',  fandy- coloured  ground  ;  and  what  is  otherwife  in  thofe 
parts  is  little  better  than  an  unhealthy  and  unprofitable  fait 
marfh  ;  but  the  country,  as  you  advance  in  it,  improves  con- 
tinually ;  and  at  an  hundred  miles  diftance  from  Charles- 
town,  where  it  begins  to  grow  hilly,  the  foil  is  of  a  pro- 
digious fertility,  fitted  for  every  purpofe  of  human  life.  The 
air  is  pure  and  wholfome,  and  the  fummer  heats  much  more 
temperate  than  in  the  fiat  country;  for  Carolina  is  all  an 
even  plain  for  eighty  miles  from  the  fea  ;  no  hill,  no  rock, 
fcarce  even  a  pebble  to  be  met  with  :  fo  that  the  beft  part  of 
the  maritime  country,  from  this  famenefs,  mud  want  fome- 
thino-  of  the  fine  effect  which  its  beautiful  products  would 
have  by  a  more  variegated  and  advantageous  difpofition  ;  but  * 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  pleafant  to  the  eye  than  the 
back  country,  and  its  fruitfulnefs  is  almoft  incredible. 
Wheat  grows  extremely  well  there,  and  yields  a  prodigious- 
increafe.  In  the  other  parts  of  Carolina  they  raife  but  little, 
where  it  is  apt  to  mildew  and  fpend  itfelf  in  ftraw  ;  and  thefe 
evils  the  planters  take  very  little  care  to  redrefs,  as  they  turn 
their  whole  attention  to  the  culture  of  rice,  which  is  more 
profitable,  and  in  which  they  are  unrivalled ;  being  fupplied 
with  what  wheat  they  want  in  exchange  for  this  grain  from 
New  York  and  Pennfylvania. 

The  land  in  Carolina  is  very  eafily  cleared  every  where, 
as  there  is  little  or  no  underwood.  Their  forefts  confift 
moftly  of  great  trees  at  a  confiderable  diftance  afunder;  fo 
that  they  can  clear  in  Carolina  more  land  in  a  week,  than 
in  the  forefts  of  Europe  they  can  do  in  a  month.  Their 
method  is  to  cut  them  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
then  faw  the  trees  into  boards,  or  convert  them  into  ftaves, 
heading,  or  other  fpecies  of  lumber,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  wood  or  the  demands  at  the  market.  If  they  are  too 
far  from  navigation,  they  heap  them  together,  and  leave  them 
to  rot.  The  roots  foon  decay;  and,  before  that,  they  find 
ho  inconvenience  from  them,  where  land  is  fo  plenty. 

The  aboriginal  animals  of  this  country  are  in  general  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  Virginia,  but  there  is  yet  a  greater  num- 
ber and  variety  of  beautiful  fowls.  All  the  animals  of  Europe 
are  here  in  plenty  ;  black  cattle  are  multiplied  prodigioufly. 
About  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  a  thing  extraordinary  to  have 
above  three  or  four  cows,  BOW  feme  a  've  a  chouiand  -3  forne- 
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In  North  Carolina  a  great  many  more  ;  but  to  have  two  or 
three  hundred  is  very  common.  Thefe  ramble  all  day  at 
pleafure  in  the  forefts  ;  but,  their  calves  being  feparated  and 
kept  in  fenced  paftures,  the  cows  return  every  evening  to 
them  ;  they  are  then  milked,  detained  all  night,  milked  in 
the  morning,  and  then  let  loofe  again.  The  hogs  range  in. 
the  fame  manner,  and  return  like  the  cows,  by  having 
Ihelter  and  fome  victuals  provided  for  them  at  the  plantation  j 
thefe  are  vaftly  numerous,  and  many  quite  wild  ;  many  horn- 
ed cattle  and  horfes  too  run  wild  in  their  woods ;  though  at 
their  firft  fettlement  there  was  not  one  of  thefe  animals  in  the 
country.  They  drive  a  great  many  cattle  from  North  Caro- 
lina every  year  into  Virginia,  to  be  flaughtered  there  ;  and 
they  kill  and  fait  fome  beef,  and  a  good  deal  of  pork,  for  the 
Weft-Indies,  within  themfelves  j  but  the  beef  is  neither  fa 
good,  nor  does  it  keep  near  fo  long,  as  what  is  fent  to  the 
fame  market  from  Ireland.  They  export  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  live  cattle  to  Pennfylvania  and  the  Weft-Indies.  Sheep 
are  not  fo  plenty  as  the  black  cattle  or  hogs,  neither  is  their 
flefh  fo  good  ;  their  wool  is  very  ordinary. 

The  trade  of  Carolina,  befides  the  lumber,  provifion*  and 
the  like,  which  it  yields  in  common  with  the  reft  of  America, 
has  three  great  ftaple  commodities,  indigo,  rice,  and  the 
produce  of  the  pine,  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.  The  two 
former  commodities  South  Carolina  has  intirely  to  itfelf; 
and,  taking  in  North  Carolina,  this  part  of  America  yields 
more  pitch  and  tar  than  all  the  reft  of  our  colonies. 

Rice  anciently  formed  by  itfelf  the  ftaple  of  this  province  j 
this  wholibme  grain  makes  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  all 
ranks  of  people  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  world  ;  in  the 
northern,  it  is  notfo  much  in  requeft.  Whilft  the  rigor  of  the 
Act  of  Navigation  obliged  them  to  fend  all  their  rice  direct- 
ly to  England,  to  be  re-fhipped  for  the  markets  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  charges  incident  to  this  regulation  lay  fo  heavy 
upon  the  trade,  that  the  cultivation  of  rice,  efpecially  in  the 
time  of  war,  when  thefe  charges  were  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  rife  of  the  freight  and  insurance,  hardly  anfwered  the 
charges  of  the  planter ;  but  now  the  legiflature  has  relaxed 
the  law  in  this  refpecl:,  and  permits  the  Carolinians  to  fend 
their  rice  directly  to  any  place  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape 
Finifterre.  This  prudent  indulgence  has  again  revived  th« 
rice  trade  ;  and,  though  they  have  gone  largely,  and  with  great 
fpirit,  into  the  profitable  article  of  indigo,  it  has  not  diverted 
their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  rice  ;  they  raife  now 
above  double  the  quantity  of  what  they  railed  fome  years  ago; 
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and  this  branch  alone  of  their  commerce  is,  at  the  Ioweft 
eftimation,  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  annually. 

Indigo  is  a  dye  made  from  a  plant  of  the  fame  name,  which 
probably  was  fo  called  from  India,  where  it  was  firft  cul- 
tivated, and  from  whence  we  had,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
the  whole  of  what  we  confumed  in  Europe.  This  plant  is 
very  like  the  fern  when  grown,  and,  when  young,  hardly 
diftinguifhable  from  lucern-grafs  ;  its  leaves  in  general  are 
pennated  and  terminated  by  a  fingle  lobe  ;  the  flowers  conlift 
of  five  leaves,  and  are  of  the  papilionaceous  kind  ;  the  upper- 
moft  petal  being  larger  and  rounder  than  the  reft,  and  lightly 
furrowed  on  the  fide ;  the  lower  ones  are  fhort,  and  end  in  a 
point  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  is  fituated  the  ftile,  which 
afterwards  becomes  a  pod,  containing  the  feeds. 

They  cultivate  three  forts  of  indigo  in  Carolina,  which 
demand  the  fame  variety  of  foils.  Firft,  the  French  or 
Hifpaniola  indigo,  which  ftriking  a  long  tap-root,  will  only 
flourifh  in  a  deep  rich  foil  ;  and  therefore,  though  an  ex- 
cellent fort,  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  in  the  maritime  parts 
of  Carolina,  which  are  generally  fandy  ;  but  no  part  of  the 
World  is  more  fit  to  produce  it  in  perfection  than  the  fame 
country,  an  hundred  miles  backwards  ;  it  is  neglected  too  on 
another  account,  for  it  hardly  bears  a  winter  lo  {harp  as  that 
of  Carolina. 

The  fecond  fort,  which  is  the  falfe  guatemala  or  true 
bahama,  bears  the  winter  better,  is  a  more  tall  and  vigorous 
plant,  is  raifed  in  greater  quantities  from  the  fame  compafs  of 
ground,  is  content  with  the  worft  foils  in  the  country,  and  is 
therefore  more  cultivated  than  the  firft  fort,  though  inferior 
in  the  quality  of  its  dye. 

The  third  fort  is  the  wild  indigo,  which  is  indigenous 
here  ;  this,  as  it  is  a  native  of  the  country,  anfwers  the  pur- 
pofes  of  the  planter  the  heft  of  all,  with  regard  to  th^hardi- 
nefs  of  the  plant,  the  cafinefs  of  the  culture,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  produce;  of  the  quality  there  is  fome  dilpute,  not  yet 
fettled  amongft  the  planters  themfelves  j  nor  can  they  as  yet 
diftinctly  tell  whether  they  are  to  attribute  the  faults  of  their 
indigo  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  to  the  feafons,  which  have 
much  influence  upon  it,  or  to  fome  defect  in  the  manu- 
facture. 

The  time  of  planting  the  indigo  is  generally  after  the  firft 
rains  fucceeding  the  vernal  equinox  ;  the  feed  is  fown  in  fmall 
llraight  trenches,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  afunder  ; 
When  it  is  at  its  height,  it  is  generally  eighteen,  inches  tall. 

It 
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It  is  fit  for  cutting,  if  all  things  anfwers  well,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  Towards  the  end  of  Auguft,  a  fecond  cutting 
is  obtained  ;  and,  if  they  have  a  mild  autumn,  there  is  a  third 
cutting  at  Michaelmas  ;  the  indigo  land  muft  be  weeded  every 
day,  and  the  plants  cleanfed  from  worms,  and  the  plantation 
attended  with  the  greateft  care  and  diligence;  about  twenty- 
five  negroes  may  manage  a  plantation  of  fifty  arcres,  and 
compleat  the  manufacture  of  the  drug,  befides  providing  their 
own  necefTary  fubfiftence,  and  that  of  the  planter's  family. 
Each  acre  yields,  if  the  land  be  very  gopd,  fixty  or  feventy 
pounds  weight  of  indigo  ;  at  a  medium  the  produce  is  fifty 
pounds.  When  the  plant  is  beginning  to  bloflbm  it  is  fit 
for  cutting  ;  and,  when  cut,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to 
bring  it  to  the  fteeper,  without  pre/fing  or  making  it,  as  a 
great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  indigo  depends  upon  the  fine 
farina  which  adheres  to  the  leaves  of  this  plant. 

The  apparatus  for  making  indigo  is  pretty  confiderable, 
though  not  very  expenfive  ;  for,  befides  a  pump,  the  whole 
confifts  only  of  vats  and  tubs  of  cyprefs  wood,  common  and 
cheap  in  this  country.  The  indigo,  when  cut,  is  firft  laid 
in  a  vat  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  and  four  deep, 
to  the  height  of  about  fourteen  inches,  to  macerate  and 
digeft.  Then  this  veffel,  which  is  called  the  fteeper,  is  filled 
with  water;  the  wbole  having  laid  from  about  twelve  or 
fixteen  hours,  according  to  the  weather,  begins  to  ferment, 
fwell,  rife,  and  grow  fenfibly  warm  ;  at  this  time  fpars  of 
wood  are  run  acrofs  to  prevent  its  raifing  too  much,  and  a  pin 
is  then  fet  to  mark  the  higheft  point  of  its  afcent ;  when  it 
falls  below  this  mark,  they  judge  that  the  fermentation  has 
attained  its  due  pitch,  and  begins  to  abate ;  this  directs  the 
manager  to  open  a  cock,  and  let  off  the  water  into  another 
vat,  which  is  called  the  beater  ;  the  grofs  matter  that  remains 
in  the  firft  vat  is  carried  off  to  manure  the  ground,  for  which 
purpofe  it  is  excellent,  and  new  cuttings  are  put  in  as  long 
as  the  harveft  of  this  weed  continues. 

When  the  water,  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  particles 
of  the  indigo,  has  run  into  the  fecond  vat  or  beater,  they  at- 
tend with  a  fort  of  bottomlefs  buckets,  with  long  handles,  to 
work  and  agitate  it ;  which  they  do  inceffantly  until  it  heats, 
froths,  ferments,  and  rifes  above  the  rim  of  the  veffel  which 
contains  it;  to  allay  this  violent  fermentation,  oil  is  thrown 
in  as  the  froth  rifes,  which  inftantly  finks  it.  When  this 
beating  has  continued  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  thirty-five 
minutes,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  weather  (for  in  cool 
Weather  it  requires  the  longeft  continued  beating)    a  fmall 
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muddy  grain  begins  to  be  formed,  the  falts  and  other  par- 
ticles of  the  plant  united  and  difTolved  before  with  the  water, 
are  now  re-united,  and  begin  to  granulate. 

To  difcover  thefe  particles  the  better,  and  to  find  when  the 
liquor  is  fufficiently  beaten,  they  take  up  fome  of  it  from 
time  to  time  on  a  plate  or  in  a  glafs  ;  when  it  appears  in  an 
hopeful  condition,  they  let  loole  fome  lime  water  from  an 
adjacent  vefTel,  gently  ftirring  the  whole,  which  wonderfully 
facilitates  the  operation  ;  the  indigo  granulates  more  fully, 
the  liquor  aflumes  a  purplifh  colour,  and  the  whole  is  troubled 
and  muddy ;  it  is  now  fuffered  to  fettle ;  then  the  clearer 
part  is  left  to  run  off  into  another  fucceflion  of  veiTels,  from 
whence  the  water  is  conveyed  away  as  fall  as  it  clears  at  the 
top,  until  nothing  remains  but  a  thick  mud,  which  is  put 
into  bags  of  coarle  linnen.  Thefe  are  hung  up  and  left  for 
fome  time,  until  the  moifture  is  entirely  drained  off.  To 
finifh  the  drying,  this  mud  is  turned  out  of  the  bags,  and 
worked  upon  boards  of  fome  porous  timber  with  a  wooden 
fpatula  ;  it  is  frequently  expofed  to  the  morning  and  evening 
fun,  but  for  a  fhort  time  only  ;  and  then  it  is  put  into  boxes 
or  frames,  which  is  called  the  curing,  expofed  again  to  the 
fun  in  the  fame  cautious  manner,  until  with  great  labour  and 
attention  the  operation  is  finifhed,  and  that  valuable  drug, 
called  indigo,  fitted  for  the  market.  The  greateft  fkill  and 
care  is  required  in  every  part  of  the  procefs,  or  there  may  be 
great  danger  of  ruining  the  whole  ;  the  water  muft  not  be 
fuffered  to  remain  too  fhort  or  too  long  a  time,  either  in  the 
fteeper  or  beater  j  the  beating  itfelf  muft  be  nicely  managed 
fo  as  not  to  exceed  or  fall  fhort  j  and  in  the  curing,  the  ex- 
act medium  between  too  much  or  too  little  drying  is  not  eafily 
attained.  Nothing  but  experience  can  make  the  overfeer 
Ikilful  in  thefe  matters. 

There  are  two  methods  of  trying  the  goodnefs  of  indigo ; 
by  fire  and  by  water ;  if  it  fwims  it  is  good,  if  it  finks  it  is 
naught,  the  heavier  the  worfe  ;  fo  if  it  wholly  diffolves  in 
water  it  is  good.  Another  way  of  proving  it  is,  by  the  fire 
or  deal  ;  if  it  entirely  burns  away,  it  is  good ;  the  adultera- 
tions remain  untouched, 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  manufacture,  in  which  fo 
large  profit  may  be  made  upon  fo  moderate  a  fund,  as  that  of 
indigo  ;  and  there  is  no  country  in  which  this  manufacture 
can  be  carried  on  to  fuch  advantage  as  in  Carolina,  where  the 
climate  is  healthy,  provifion  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  every 
thing  neceffary  for  that  bufinefs  had  with  the  greateft  eafe.. 
Tq  do  juflice  to  the  Carolinians,  they  have  not  jpegle&eqjj 
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thcfe  advantages  j  and,  if  they  continue  to  improve  them 
with  the  fame  fpirit  in  which  they  have  begun,  and  attend  di- 
ligently to  the  quality  of  their  goods,  they  muff,  naturally  and 
neceflarily  come  to  fupply  the  whole  confumption  of  the  world 
with  this  commodity  ;  and  confequently  make  their  country 
the  richeft,  as  it  is  the  pleafanteft  and  moft  fertile,  part  of 
the  Britifh  dominions. 

In  all  parts  of  Carolina,  but  efpecially  in  North  Carolina," 
they  make  great  quantities  of  turpentine,  tar  and  pitch. 
They  are  all  the  produce  of  the  pine.  The  turpentine  is 
•drawn  (imply  from  incifions  made  in  the  tree  ;  they  are  made 
from  as  great  an  height  as  a  man  can  reach  with  an  hatchet ; 
thefe  incifions  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  in  a  point, 
where  they  pour  their  contents  into  a  vefTel  placed  to  receive 
them.  There  is  nothing  further  in  this  procefs.  But  tar  re- 
quires a  more  confiderable  apparatus  and  great  trouble.  They 
prepare  a  circular  floor  of  clay,  declining  a  little  towards  the 
center  ;  from  this  is  laid  a  pipe  of  wood,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  even  with  the  floor,  and  reaches  ten  feet  without 
the  circumference  ;  under  the  end  the  earth  is  dug  away, 
and  barrels  placed  to  receive  the  tar  as  it  runs.  Upon  the 
floor  is  built  up  a  large  pile  of  pine  wood  fplit  in  pieces,  and 
furrounded  with  a  wall  of  earth,  leaving  only  a  fmall  aper- 
ture at  the  top  where  the  fire  is  firft  kindled.  When  the  fira 
begins  to  burn,  they  cover  this  opening  likewife  to  confine  the 
fire  from  flaming  out,  and  to  leave  only  fufficient  heat  to  force 
the  tar  downwards  to  the  floor.  They  temper  the  heat  as 
they  pleafe,  by  running  a  flick  into  the  wall  of  clay,  and 
giving  it  air.  Pitch  is  made  by  boiling  tar  in  large  iron 
kettles  fet  in  furnaces,  or  burning  it  in  round  clay  holes  made 
in  the  earth.  The  greatefr.  quantity  of  pitch  and  tar  is  made; 
in  North  Carolina. 

There  are,  in  the  two  provinces  which  compofe  Carolina, 
ten  navigable  rivers  of  a  very  long  courfe,  and  innumerable 
fmaller  ones,  which  fall  into  them,  all  abounding  in  fifh. 
About  fifty  or  fixty  miles  from  the  fea,  there  are  falls  in  moft 
of  the  great  rivers,  which,  as  you  approach  their  fources,  be*, 
come  more  frequent.  This  is  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  the  Ame- 
rican rivers  ;  at  thefe  falls,  thofe  who  navigate  thefe  rivers, 
land  their  goods,  carry  them  beyond  the  cataract  on  horfes, 
or  waggons,  and  then  re-fhip  them  below  or  above  it. 

The  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  North  Carolina  form  but  or- 
dinary harbours,  and  do  not  admit,  except  one  at  Cape  Fear, 
veflels  of  above  feventy  or  eighty  tons;  fo.  that  larger  fhips  are 
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obliged  to  lie  off  in  a  found  called  Ocacock,  which  is  formed 
between  fome  iflands  and  the  continent.  This  lays  a  weight 
upon  their  trade  by  the  expence  of  lighterage.  North  Caro- 
lina, partly  upon  that  occafion,  but  principally  that  the  firft 
fettlements  were  made  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  capital,  which 
lies  confiderabJy  to  the  fouthward,  was  greatly  neglected. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  but  ill  inhabited,  and  by  an  indigent 
and  diforderly  people,  who  had  little  property,  and  hardly  any 
law  or  government  to  protect  them  in  what  they  had.  As  com- 
modious land  grew  fcarce  in  the  other  colonies,  people  in  low 
circumftances,  obferving  that  a  great  deal  of  excellent  and 
convenient  land  was  yet  to  be  patented  in  North  Carolina, 
were  induced  by  that  circumftance  to  plant  themfelves  there. 
Others,  who  faw  how  they  profpered,  followed  their  example. 
The  government  became  more  attentive  to  the  place  as  it  be- 
came more  valuable ;  and,  by  degrees,  fomething  of  a  better  or- 
der was  introduced.  The  effect  of  which  is,  that,  though  by  no 
means  as  wealthy  as  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina  has 
many  more  white  people  ;  things  begin  to  wear  a  face  of  fet- 
tlement ;  and  the  difficulties  they  have  lain  under  are  not  fo 
many,  nor  fo  great,  as  to  make  us  neglect  all  future  efforts, 
or  hinder  us  from  forming  very  reafonable  expectations  of  fee- 
ing the  trade  of  this  country,  with  proper  management,  be- 
come a  flourifhing  and  fruitful  branch  of  the  Britifh  Ameri- 
can commerce.  That  even  now  it  is  far  from  contemptible, 
may  appear  by  a  lilt  of  their  exported  commodities,  which  I 
fhall  fubjoin. 

Edenton  was  formerly  the  capital  of  North  Carolina,  if  a 
trifling  village  can  deferve  that  denomination  ;  but  governor 
Dobbs  projected  one  further  fouth  upon  the  river  Neus  j 
which,  though  it  undoubtedly  has  the  advantage  of  being 
fomething  more  central,  is  by  no  means  equally  well  fituated 
for  trade,  which  ought  always  to  be  of  the  firft  confideration 
in  whatever  regards  any  of  the  colonies.  However,  none  of 
£heir  towns  are  worth  mentioning  ;  the  conveniency  of  inland 
navigation  in  all  our  fouthern  colonies,  and  the  want  of 
handicraftfmen,  is  a  great  and  almolt  infuperable  obitacle  to 
their  ever  having  any  confiderable. 

The  only  town  in  either  of  the  Carolinas  which  can  draw 
our  attention  is  Charles- town  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  firft  in 
North  America  for  fize,  beauty,  and  traffic.  Its  iituation 
I  have  already  mentioned,  fo  admirably  chofen  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  navigable  rivers.  Its  harbour  is  good  in  every 
refpedt,  but  that  of  a  bar,  which  hinders  velTels  of  more  than 
two  hundred  tons  burden  from  entering.  The  town  is  regular- 
ly 
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ly  and  pretty  ftrongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art ;  the 
ftreets  are  well  cut ;  the  houfes  are  large  and  well  built,  and 
rent  extremely  high.  The  church  is  fpacious,  and  executed 
in  a  very  handfome  tafte,  exceeding  every  thing  of  that  kind 
which  we  have  in  America.  Here  befides,  the  feveral  deno- 
minations of  diflenters  have  their  meeting  houfes.  It  contains 
about  eight  hundred  houfes,  and  is  the  feat  of  the  governor 
and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  afTembly.  Several  handfome 
equipages  are  kept  here.  The  planters  and  merchants  are  rich 
and  well  bred ;  the  people  are  ftiewy  and  expenfive  in  their 
drefs  and  way  of  living;  fo  that  every  thing  confpires  to  make 
this  by  much  the  liveliest  and  politeft  place,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
richeft  too,  in  all  America. 

The  beft  harbour  in  this  province  is  far  to  the  fouthward, 
on  the  borders  of  Georgia,  called  Port-Royal.  This  might 
give  a  capacious  and  fafe  reception  to  the  largeft  fleets  of  the 
greateft  bulk  and  burden  ;  yet  the  town  which  is  called  Beau- 
fort, built  upon  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  with  the  harbour, 
is  not  as  yet  confiderable,  but  it  bids  fair  in  time  for  becoming 
the  firft  trading  town  in  this  part  of  North  America. 

The  import  trade  of  South  Carolina  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  Weft-Indies  is  the  fame  in  all  refpecls  with  that  of 
the  reft  of  the  colonies,  and  is  very  large.  Their  trade  with 
the  Indians  is  likewife  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition.  As  for 
its  export,  both  the  nature  of  that  and  its  prodigious  increafe 
may  be  difcerned  from  the  following  comparative  tables,  which 
enables  us  to  fee  how  much  this  colony  has  advanced  in  a  few 
years  ;  as  an  attentive  consideration  of  its  natural  advantages 
muft  fhew  us  how  much  it  muft  advance,  if  properly  managed, 
as  there  is  fcarce  any  improvement  of  which  this  excellent 
country  is  not  capable. 


Exported  from  Charles-town. 

In  the 

year  1731. 

In  the  year  1754. 

Rice 

41,  957  barrels 

Rice,             104,  682  barrels 

Indigo, 

00,  000  pounds 

Indigo,            216,  924  pds. 

Deerfkins, 

300  hhds. 

Deerfkins,              460  hhds. 

Pitch, 

10,  750  barrels 

114  bund. 

Tar, 

2,  063  ditto 

508  loofe 

Turpentine 

759  ditto 

Pitch,                 5,  869  barrels 

Beef,  por 

<.,  &c.  not  parti- 

Tar,                    2,  945  ditto 

cularized. 

Turpentine,            759  ditto 
Beef,                        416  ditto 

' 

Pork,                   1,  560  ditto 

India  corn,        16,  428  bufh. 
Peas 
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Peas,  9, 1 62  ditto 

Tanned  leather,  4,196  barrels 
Hides  in  the  hair  I,  200 
Shingles,      1,114,000 
Staves,  206,  000 

Lumber,  .395,  000  kcU 

Befides  a  great  deal  of  live  cattle,  horfes,  cedar,  cyprefs, 
and  walnut  plank  j  bees-wax,  myrtle,  and  fome  raw  filk 
and  cotton. 

North  Carolina,  which  is  reputed  one  of  theleaftflouriihing 
of  our  fettlements,  and  which  certainly  lay  under  great  diffi- 
culties, hath,  within  a  few  years,  greatly  improved.  The 
confequence  of  this  inferior  province  may  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing view  of  its  trade,  which  I  can  take  upon  me  to  fay  is 
jiot  very  far  from  being  exacl: ;  it  is  at  leaft  fufficiently  fo  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  this  province  and  its  com- 
merce. 

Exported  from  all  ports  the'of  North  Carolina  in  1753. 

Tar,  61,  528  barrels. 

Pitch,  12,055  ditto. 

Turpentine,  10,  429  ditto. 

Staves,  762,  330  no. 

Shingles,  2,  500,  000  no. 

Lumber,  2,  000,  647  feet. 

Corn,  61,580  bufhels. 

Peas,  about  10,  000  ditto. 

Pork  and  beef,  3,  300  barrels. 

Tobacco,  about  100  hogfheads. 

Tanned  leather,  about  1000  hundred  weight. 
Deer  fkins,  in  all  ways,  about  30,  000. 

Befides  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  wheat,  rice,  bread, 
potatoes,  bees-wax,  tallow,  candles,  bacon,  hog's  lard,  fome 
cotton,  and  a  vaft  deal  of  fquared  timber  of  walnut  and  cedar, 
and  hoops  and  headings  of  all  forts.  Of  late  they  raife  indigo, 
but  in  what  quantity  I  cannot  determine,  for  it  is  all  exported 
from  South  Carolina.  They  raife  likewife  much  more  to- 
bacco than  I  have  mentioned,  but  this,  as  it  is  produced  on 
the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  fo  it  is  exported  from  thence.  They 
export  too  no  inconiiderable  quantity  of  beaver,  racoon,  otter, 
fox,  minx,  and  wild  cats,  and  in  every  fhip  a  good  deal  of 
live  cattle,  befides  what  they  vend  in  Virginia.  Both  in  North 
snd  South  Carolina  they  have  made  frequent^  but  I  think  not 
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•vigorous  nor  fufficiently  continued,  efforts  in  the  cultivatioa 
of  cotton  and  filk.     What  they  have  fent  home  of  thefe  com- 
modities is  of  fo  excellent  a  kind,  as  to  give  us  great  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  in  a  bufinefs   which  we  have  not  taken  to 
heart  with  all  that  warmth  which  its  importance  in  trade  and 
the  fitnefs  of  the  climate  for  thefe  moll  valuable  articles  cer- 
tainly deferve.     It  was  a  long  time  before  this  province  went 
into  the  profitable  trade  of  indigo,  notwithstanding  a  premium 
fubfifted  a  good  many  years  for  all  thatfhould  be  raifed  in  our 
plantations  ;  the  thing  was  at  firfr.  defpaired  of,   and  it  was 
never  judged  that  Carolina  could  produce  this  drug  ;  but  no 
fooner  had  a  few  fhewn  a  fpirited  and  fuccefsful  example,  than 
all  went  into  it  fo  heartily,  that  though  it  is  but  about  fix 
years  fince  they  began,  1  am  informed  that  five  hundred  thou- 
sand weight  was  made  laftyear  -3  and,  as  they  go  on,  in  a  very 
little  time  they  will  fupply  the  market  with  a  commodity, 
which  before  we  purchafed  every  ounce  from  the  French  and 
Spaniards.     Silk  requires  ftill  more  trouble,  and  a  clofer  at- 
tention ;  as  yet  it  proceeds  with  languor,  nor  will  a  premium 
alone  ever  fuffice  to  fet  on  foot  in  a  vigorous  manner  a  manu- 
facture which  will  find  great  difficulties  in  any  country,  which 
does  not  abound  in  hands  that  can  work  for  very  trifling  wages. 
The  want  of  this  advantage  in   Carolina,  though  no  part  of 
the  world  is  fitter  for  this  bufinefs  and  no  bufinefs  could  be  fo 
advantageous  to  England,   will,  for  a  very  long  time,  be  an 
impediment  to  the  manufacture  of  raw  filk,  unlefs  fome  proper, 
well-ftudied,  and  vigoroufly-executed  fcheme  be  let  on  foot 
for  that  purpofe  ;  and  furely  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  a  very 
ferious  confideration.      America  is  our  great  refource  ;   thi* 
will  remain  to  us  when  other  branches  of  our  trade  are  decay- 
ed, or  exift  no  more  ',   and  therefore  we  ought  to  grudge  no 
expence  that  may  enable  them  to  anfwer  this  end  fo  effectually, 
as  one  day  to  fupply  the  many  loffes  we  have  already  had, 
and  the  many    more   we   have  but   too  much  reafon  to   ap- 
prehend,  in  our  commerce.     Thefe  expences  are  not  like  the 
expences  of  war,  heavy  in  their  nature  and  precarious  in  their 
effects;  but  when judicioufly  ordered,  the  certain  and  infal- 
lible means  of  rich  and  fuccefiive  harvefts  of  gain  to  the  latefl 
pofterity,    at  the  momentary  charge  of  a  comparatively  fmall 
quantity  of  feed,  and  of  a  moderate  hufbandry  to  the  prefent 
generation. 

In  the  year  1732,  the  government,  obferving  that  a  great 
trail:  of  land  in  Carolina  upon  the  borders  of  the  Spanifh  Flo- 
rida,  laid  wafte  and  unfettled,  refolved  to  erect  it  into  a  fepa- 
yate  province,  and  to  fend  a  colony  thither.     This  they  were 
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the  rather  induced  to  do,  becaufe  it  lay  on  the  frontier  of  all 
our  provinces,  naked  and  defencelefs;  whereas,  if  it  could  be 
properly  fettled,  it  would  be  a  ftrong  barrier  to  them  upon 
that  fide,  or  at  leaft  would  be  fufficient  to  protect  Carolina 
from  the  incurfiohs  which  the  Indians,  inftigated  by  the 
French  or  Spaniards,  might  make  upon  that  province.  They 
had  it  likewife  in  their  view  to  raife  wine,  oil,  and  filk,  and  to 
turn  the  induftry  of  this  new  people  from  the  timber  and  pro- 
vifion  trade,  which  the  other  colonies  had  gone  into  too  large- 
ly into  channels  more  advantageous  to  the  public.  Laudable 
efefigtis  in  every  refpecl: ;  though  perhaps  the  means  which 
were  taken  to  put  them  in  execution  were  not  altogether  an- 
fwerable. 

That  whole  country  which  lies  between  the  rivers  Savannah 
and  Alatamaha  north  and  fouth,  and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
on  the  eair.  to  the  great  South-Sea  upon  the  weir,  was  verted 
in  truftees;  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  property  in  chief 
was  to  revert  to  the  crown.  This  country  extends  about  fixty 
miles  from  north  and  fouth  near  the  fea,  but  widens  in  the 
more  remote  parts  to  above  one  hundred  and  fifty.  From  the 
fea  to  the  Apalachian  mountains,  it  is  not  much  fhort  of 
three  hundred. 

In  purfuance  of  the  original  defign,  truftees  refolved  to  en- 
courage poor  people  to  fettle  in  the  province,  which  had  been 
committed  to  their  care ;  and  to  this  purpofe  found  them  in 
neceffaries  to  tranfport  them  into  a  country,  of  which  they 
had  previoufly  publifhed  a  moft  exaggerated  and  flattering  de- 
fcription. In  reality,  the  country  differs  little  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, but  that  the  fummers  are  yet  hotter,  and  the  foil  in 
general  of  a  poorer  kind.  The  colony  was  fent  over  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  who  very  generoufly  beftowed 
his  own  time  and  pains,  without  any  reward,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  fettlement. 

The  truftees  had  very  well  obferved,  that  many  of  our  co- 
lonies, efpecially  that  of  South  Carolina,  had  been  very 
much  endangered,  both  internally  and  externally,  by  fuffer- 
ing  the  Negroes  to  grow  fo  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Whites.  An  error  of  this  kind,  they  judged,  in  a  colony 
which  was  not  only  to  defend  itfelf  but  to  be  in  fome  fort  a 
protection  to  the  others,  would  have  been  inexcufable  ;  they, 
for  that  reafon,  forbid  the  importation  of  Negroes  into  Geor- 
gia. In  the  next  place,  they  obferved  that  great  mifchiefs 
happened  in  the  other  fettlements  from  making  vaft  grants  of 
land,  which  the  grantees  jobbed  out  again  to  the  difcourage- 
ment  of  the  fettlers ;  or,  what  was  worfe,  fuffered  to  lie  idle 
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and  uncultivated.  To  avoid  this  mifchicf,  and  to  prevent  the 
people  from  becoming  wealthy  and  luxurious,  which  they 
thought  inconfiftent  with  the  military  plan  upon  which  this 
colony  was  founded,  they  allowed  in  the  common  courfe  of 
each  family  but  twenty  five  acres;  and  none  could,  according 
to  the  original  fcheme,  by  any  means  come  to  po fiefs  more 
than  five  hundred.  Neither  did  they  give  an  inheritance  in  fee 
fimple,  or  to  the  heirs  general  of  the  fettlers,  but  granted  them 
their  lands  inheritable  only  by  their  male  iflue.  They  likewife 
forbid  the  importation  of  rum  into  the  province,  to  prevent 
the  great  diforders  which  they  obferved  to  arife  in  the  other 
parts  of  North  America  from  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors, 

Thefe  regulations,  though  well  intended  and  meant  to  bring 
about  very  excellent  purpofes,  yet  it  might  at  firft,  as  it  did 
afterwards,  appear,  that  they  were  made  without  fufficiently 
confulting  the  nature  of  the  country  or  the  difpofition  of  the 
people  which  they  regarded.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  as  the 
climate  is  exceflively  hot,  and  field  work  very  laborious  in  a 
new  colony,  as  the  ground  rnuff.  be  cleared,  tilled,  and  lowed, 
all  with  great  and  inceflant  toil,  for  their  hare  fubiiftence,  the 
load  was  too  heavy  for  the  White  men,  efpecially  men  who 
had  not  been  feafoned  to  the  country.  The  confequence  of 
which  was,  that  the  greateft  part  of  their  time,  all  the  heat 
of  the  day,  was  fpent  in  idlenefs,  which  brought  certain  want 
along  with  it.  It  is  true,  that  all  our  colonies  on  the  conti- 
nent, even  Virginia  and  Carolina,  were  originally  fettled  with- 
out the  help  of  Negroes.  The  White  men  were  obliged  to 
the  labour,  and  they  underwent  it,  becaufe  they  then  law  no 
other  way ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  man  not  to  fubmit  to  extra- 
ordinary hardfhips  in  one  fpot,  when  they  fee  their  neighbours 
on  another,  without  any  difference  in  the  circumftances  of 
things,  in  a  much  more  eafy  condition.  Befides,  there  were 
no  methods  taken  to  animate  them  under  the  hardfhips  they 
endured.     All  things  contributed  to  difpirit  them. 

A  levelling  fcheme  in  a  new  colony  is  a  thing  extremely 
nnadvifeable.  Men  are  feldom  induced  to  leave  their  country, 
but  upon  fome  extraordinary  profpeifts;  there  ought  always  to 
be  fomething  of  a  vaftnefs  in  the  view  that  is  prefented  to  them, 
to  ftrike  powerfully  upon  their  imagination;  and  this  will 
operate,  becaufe  men  will  never  reafon  well  enough  to  fee,  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  not  endued  with  difpofitions  pro- 
per to  make  a  fortune  any  where,  let  the  propofed  advantages 
be  what  they  will.  The  majority  of  mankind  mufl  always  be 
indigent;  but  in  a  new  fettlement  they  mud  be  all  fo,  unlefs 
fome  perfous  there  are  on  fuch  a  comfortable  ar^d  fubftantial 
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footing  as  to  give  direction  and  vigour  to  the  induftry  of  the5 
reft;  for,  in  every  well  contrived  building,  there  muft  be 
ftrong  beams  and  joifis,  as  well  as  fmaller  bricks,  tiles,  and 
laths.  Perfons  of  fubftance  found  themfelves  difcouraged  from 
attempting  a  fettlernent,  by  the  narrow  bounds  which  no  in- 
eluftry  could  enable  them  to  pafs ;  and  the  defign  of  confirm- 
ing the  inheritance  to  the  male  line  was  an  additional  difcou- 
ragement.  The  fettlcrs  found  themfelves  not  upon  a  par  with 
the  other  colonies.  There  was  an  obvious  inconvenience  in 
leaving  no  provifion  at  all  for  females,  as  in  a  new  colony  the 
land  muft  be,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  the  only  wealth  of  the 
family.  The  quantity  of  twenty-five  acres  was  undoubtedly 
too  fmall  a  portion,  as  it  was  given  without  any  confideration 
of  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  was  therefore  in  many  places 
of  very  little  value.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was  clogged,  after  a 
fhort  free  tenure,  with  a  much  greater  quit-rent  than  is  paid 
in  our  beff.  and  long-eft  fettled  colonies.  Indeed,  through  the 
whole  manner  of  granting  land,  there  appeared,  I  know  not 
what  low  attention  to  the  trifling  profits  that  might  be  derived 
to  the  truftees  or  the  crown  by  rents  and  efcheats,  which 
clogged  the  liberal  fcheme  that  was  firfr  laid  down,  and  was  iiv 
hl'clt  extremely  injudicious.  When  you  have  a  flourifhing  co- 
lony, with  extenlive  fettlements,  from  the  fmalleft  quit-rents 
the  crown  receives  a  large  revenue;  but,  in  an  ill-fettled  pro- 
vince, the  greateff.  rents  make  but  a  poor  return,  and  yet  are 
fufficient  to  burden  and  impoverifli  the  people. 

The  tail-male  grants  were  fo  grievous,  that  the  truflees 
themfelves  corrected  that  errror  in  a  fhort  time.  The  prohi- 
bition of  rum,  though  fpecious  in  appearance,  had  a  very  bad 
effect.  The  waters  in  this  unfettled  country,  running  through 
fuch  an  extent  of  foreft,  were  not  wholefome  drinking,  and 
wanted  the  corrective  of  a  little  fpirk,  as  the  fettlers  them- 
felves wanted  fomething  to  fupport  their  ftrength  in  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unufual  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  dampnefs 
of  it  in  feveral  places  difpofing  them  to  agues  and  fevers.  But, 
what  was  worfe,  this  prohibition  in  a  manner  deprived  them 
of  the  only  vent  they  had  for  the  only  commodities  they  could 
fend  to  market,  lumber  and  corn,  which  could  fell  no  where 
but  in  the  fugar  iflands,  and,  with  this  reftriclion  of  Negroes 
and  rum,  they  could  take  very  little  from  them  in  return. 

All  thefe  and  feveral  other  inconveniences,  in  the  plan  of 
the  fettlernent,  raifed  a  general  difcontent  in  the  inhabitants; 
they  quarrelled  with  one  another  and  with  their  magiftrates  ; 
they  complained;  they  remonftrated ;  and,  finding  no  fatif- 
faclion,  many  of  them  fled  out  of  Georgia,  and  difperfed 
I  themfelves 
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themfelves  where  they  deemed  the  encouragement  better,  t<> 
all  the  other  colonies.  So  that  of  above  two  thouiand  people* 
who  had  tranfported  themfelves  from  Europe,  in  a  little  time 
not  about  fix  or  feven  hundred  were  to  be  found  in  Georgia; 
fo  tar  were  they  from  increafing.  The  mifchief  grew  worfe 
and  worfe  every  day,  until  the  government  revoked  the  grant 
to  the  truftees,  took  the  province  into  their  own  hands,  and 
annulled  all  the  particular  regulations  that  were  made.  It  was 
then  left  exactly  on  the  fame  footing  with  Carolina. 

Though  this  ftejL  had  probably  faved  the  colony  from  intire 
ruin,  yet  it  was  not  perhaps  fo  well  done  to  neglecl:  entirely 
the  flrft  views  upon  which  it  was  fettled.  Thefe  were  un- 
doubtedly judicious  j  and,  if  the  methods  taken  to  cornpafs 
them  were  not  fo  well  directed,  it  was  no  argument  a°;ainu: 
the  defigns  themfelves,  but  a  reafon  for  fome  change  in  the  in~ 
ftruments  defigned  to  put  them  in  execution.  Certainly  no- 
thing wants  a  regulation  more,  than  the  dangerous  inequality 
in  the  number  of  Negroes  and  Whites,  in  fuch  of  our  provinces 
where  the  former  are  ufed.  South  Carolina,  in  fpite  of  its 
great  wealth,  is  really  in  a  more  defencelefs  condition,  than  a 
knot  of  poor  townfhips,  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Kngland. 
In  Georgia,  the  firfr.  error  of  abfolutely  prohibiting  the  ufe  of 
Negroes,  might  be  turned  to  very  good  account ;  for  they 
would  have  received  the  permiftlon  to  employ  them  under  what 
qualifications  foever,  not  as  a  reftriclion,  but  as  a  favour  and 
indulgence;  and  by  executing  whatever  regulations  we  mould 
make  in  this  point  with  ftridtnefs,  by  degrees  we  might  fee  a 
province  fit  to  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  defence  and  trarfic  too; 
whereas  we  have  let  them  ufe  fuch  a  latitude  in  that  affair, 
which  we  were  fo  earneft  to  prevent,  that  Georgia,  inftead  of 
being  any  defence  to  Carolina,  does  actually  ftand  in  need  of 
a  conilderable  force  to  defend  itfelf. 

As  for  the  fcheme  of  vines  and  filk,  we  were  extremely  ea- 
ger in  this  refpecl:  in  the  beginning ;  and  very  fupine  ever  fmce. 
At  that  time  fuch  a  defign  was  clearly  impracticable;  becaufc 
a  few  people  feated  in  a  wild  country  muft.  firfr.  provide  every 
thing  for  the  fupport  of  life,  by  raifing  corn  and  breeding  cat- 
tle, before  they  can  think  of  manufactures  of  any  kind;  and 
they  muft  grow  numerous  enough  to  fpare  a  number  of  hands 
from  that  moft  neceffary  employment,  before  they  can  fend 
fuch  things  in  any  degree  of  cheapnefs  or  plenty  to  a  good 
market.  But  now  there  is  little  faid  of  either  of  thefe  articles, 
though  the  province  is  longer  fettled  and  grown  more  popu- 
lous.   But  the  misforcune  is,  that,  though  no  people  upon 
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earth  originally  conceive  things  better  than  the  Englim  do, 
they  want  the  unremitting  perfeverance  which  is  neceflary  to 
bring  defigns  of  confequence  to  perfection.  We  are  apt  iud- 
denly  to  change  our  meafures  upon  any  failure  ;  without  fuf- 
ficiently  confidering  whether  the  failure  has  been  owing  to  a 
fault  in  the  fcheme  itfelf ;  this  does  not  arife  from  any  defect: 
peculiar  to  our  people,  for  it  is  the  fault  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, if  left  to  themfelves.  What  is  done  by  us  is  generally  done 
by  the  fpirit  of  the  people ;  as  far  as  that  can  go  we  advance, 
but  no  further.  We  want  political  regulations,  and  a  fteady 
plan  in  government,  to  remedy  the  defects  that  muft  be  in  all 
things,  which  depend  merely  on  the  character  and  difpofition 
of  the  people. 

At  prefent,  Georgia  is  beginning  to  emerge,  though  flowly, 
out  of  the  difficulties  that  attended  its  firft  eftablifhment.  It 
is  ftill  but  ndifterently  peopled,  though  it  is  now  near  thirty 
years  fmce  its  firft  fettlement.  Not  one  of  our  colonies  was 
of  fo  flow  a  growth,  though  none  had  fo  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  or  of  the  people  in  general,  or  raifed 
fo  great  expectations  in  the  beginning.  They  export  fome  corn 
and  lumber  to  the  Weft-Indies;  they  raife  fome  rice,  and  of 
late  are  going  with  fuccefs  into  indigo.  It  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed but  in  time,  when  their  internal  divifions  are  a  little  better 
compofed,  the  remaining  errors  in  the  government  corrected, 
and  the  people  begin  to  multiply,  they  will  become  a  ufeful 
province. 

Georgia  has  two  towns  already  known  in  trade;  Savanna 
the  capital,  which  ftands  very  well  for  bufmefs  about  ten  miles 
from  the  fea,  upon  a  noble  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  is 
navigable  two  hundred  miles  further  for  large  boats,  to  the 
fecond  town,  called  Augufta ;  this  ftands  upon  a  fpot  of 
ground  of  the  greateft  fertility,  and  is  fo  commodioufly  fituated 
ior  the  Indian  trade,  that,  from  the  firft  eftablifnment  of  the 
colony,  it  has  been  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  and  main- 
tained very  early  fix  hundred  Whites  in  that  trade  alone.  The 
■Indian  nations  on  their  borders  are  the  upper  and  lower  Creeks, 
the  Chickefaws,  and  the  Cherokees  ;  who  are  fome  of  the 
moft  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  in  America.  The  trade  of 
fkins  with  this  people  is  the  largeft  we  have  ;  it  takes  in  that 
of  Georgia,  the  two  Carolinas  and  Virginia.  We  deal  with 
them  fomewhat  in  furs  likewife,  but  they  are  of  an  inferior 
fort.  All  fpecies  of  animals,  that  bear  the  fur,  by  a  wife 
Providence,  have  it  morethick,  and  of  a  fofter  and  finer  kind, 
as  you  go  to  the  northward  ;  the  greater  the  cold,  the  better 
they  are  clad, 
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NOVA       SCOTIA. 

THE  laft  province  we  have  fettled,  as'colonifts,  not  as 
conquerors,  upon  the  continent  of  North  America,  is  Nova 
Scotia.  This  vaft  province,  called  by  the  French  Acadie,  has 
New  England  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  fouth  and  fouth- 
weft,  and  the  river  and  gulph  of  St.  Laurence  to  the  north 
and  north-eaft.  It  lies  between  the  44th  and  50th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and,  though  in  a  very  favourable  part  of  the 
temperate  zone,  has  a  winter  of  an  almoft  infupportable  length 
and  coldnefs,  continuing  at  leaft  kv^n  months  in  the  year ;  to 
this  immediately  fucceeds,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
thing  that  may  be  called  fpring,  a  fummer  of  an  heat  as  vio- 
lent as  the  cold,  though  of  no  long  continuance ;  and  they 
are  wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  a  perpetual  fog,  even  long  after  the 
fummer  feafon  has  commenced.  In  moil  parts,  the  foil  is  thin 
and  barren,  the  corn  it  produces  of  a  fhrivelled  kind  like  rye, 
and  the  grafs  intermixed  with  a  cold  fpungy  mofs.  However, 
it  is  not  uniformly  bad  ;  there  are  tracts  in  Nova  Scotia,  which 
do  not  yield  to  the  beft  land  in  New  England. 

Unpromifing  as  this  country  is,  yet,  neglecting  all  thofe 
delightful  tracts  to  the  fouthward,  it  was  here  that  fome  of 
the  firff  European  fettlements  were  made.  The  French  feated 
themfelves  here  before  they  made  any  eftablimment  in  Canada  • 
but  whatever  unaccountable  ignorance  influenced  their  choii  , 
the  induffry  and  vigour  of  that  time  deferve  our  applaufe;  f<  r, 
though  they  had  infinitely  more  difficulties  to  druggie  with 
than  we  have  at  this  day,  and  not  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
fuccours  from  Europe,  yet  they  fubfifted  in  a  tderable  manner, 
and  encreafed  largely  ;  when  tiie  colony  which  in  our  days  we 
have  fixed  there,  if  the  fupport  of  the  royal  hand  was  with- 
drawn but  for  a  moment,  after  all  the  immenfe  fums  which 
have  been  expended  in  its  eitablilhment,  would  undoubtedly 
link  into  nothing.  It  is  with  difficulty  it  fubiifts,  even  encou- 
raged and  fupported  as  it  is.  Yet  the  defign  of  eftabliibing  a 
colony  here,  with  whatever  difficulties  it  might  have  been  at- 
tended, was  a  very  prudent  meafure  ;  for  the  French  would 
undoubtedly  have  profited  of  our  neghcts,  and  have  by  fome 
means  got  this  country  into  their  hands,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  all  our  colonies,  and  to  the  great  benefit  both  of  their 
fifhery  and  their  fug.ir  iflands. 

This  country  has  frequently  changed  hands  from  one  pri- 
vate proprietor  to  the  other,  and  from  the  French  to  the  En- 
glim  nation,  backward  and  forward ;  until  the  treaty  ov 
Utrecht  eftablifhed  our  right  in  it  finally  j  as  the  treaty  of  Aisc- 
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la-Chapelle  confirmed  it.  But  both  were  deficient  in  not  af- 
certaining  distinctly  what  bounds  this  province  ought  to  have 
but  that  has  been  effectually  done  by  the  laft  treaty  of  peace, 
which  has  confined  the  whole  country  in  difputeto  the  Englifh. 

The  chief  town  we  had  formerly  in  this  province,  was  called 
Annapolis  Royal  5  but,  though  the  capital,  it  was  a  fmall 
'  place,  wretchedly  fortified,  and  yet  worfe  built  and  inhabited. 
Here  were  ftationed  the  remains  of  a  regiment,  which  con- 
tinued there,  very  little  recruited,  fince  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne;  but  though  this  place  never  flourifhed,  it  flood  upon 
the  very  beft  harbour,  as  it  is  faid,  in  North  America;  but  it 
was  not  here,  but  on  the  fouth-eaftfide  of  the  peninfula,  that 
the  fettlement,  refolved  and  executed  with  fo  much  fpirit  at 
the  end  of  the  laft  war,  was  eftablifhed.  This  too  ftands 
upon  a  fine  harbour,  very  eommodioufly  fituated,  and  rather 
better  than  Annapolis  for  the  fifhery.  The  town  is  called 
Halifax  from  the  prefent  earl,  to  whofe  wifdom  and  care  we 
owe  this  fettlement.  In  1743,  three  thoufand  families,  at  an 
immenfe  charge  to  the  government,  were  tranfported  into  this 
country  at  once,  and  (t  think)  three  regiments  ftationed 
there  to  protect  them  from  the  Indians,  who  have  always 
fhewed  themfelves  our  molt  implacable  enemies.  The  town  is 
large,  and,  for  fo  new  a  fettlement,  well  built.  It  has  a 
good  intrenchment  of  timber,  fo  ftrengthened  with  forts  of  the 
lame  materials,  as  to  be  in  little  danger  from  an  Indian  enemy. 

Though  this  town  of  Halifax  has,  all  things  confidered,  a 
tolerable  appearance,  the  adjacent  country  is  not  improved  in 
proportion  ;  the  ground  is  very  hard  to  be  cleared  ;  when 
cleared  does  not  produce  a  great  deal,  and  labour  is  extrava- 
gantly dear.  But  this  colony  has  fuffered  more  from  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Indians  than  from  any  thing  el  ("p.  Their  in- 
curfions  have  been  fo  frequent,  and  attended  with  fuch  cruel- 
ties, that  the  people  can  hardly  extend  themfelves  beyond  the 
cannon  of  the  fort,  nor  attend  their  works  of  agriculture  even 
there  without  the  greateft  danger.  The  confequence  of  this 
is,  that  they  do  not  raife  the  fifth  part  of  what  is  fufficicnt  to 
maintain  them.  Moft  of  their  provifion  of  every  fort  comes 
from  New  England,  and  they  muft  have  ftarved  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fifhery,  which  it  muft  be  owned  is  not  contemptible, 
and  for  fome  little  naval  ftores,  and  the  pay  of  the  garrifon, 
the  fpending  of  which  here  is  the  principal  ufc  of  the  troops  ; 
againft  the  Indian  enemy  they  are  of  very  little  effect ;  though 
there  are  three  regiments,  and  all  the  fighting  men  the  Indians 
can  raife  in  that  province  are  not  five  hundred.  The  foldiers, 
inactive  by  their  confinement  in  their  barracks,  diieaied  for 
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the  mod  part  with  the  fcurvy,  and  debilitated  by  the  ufe  of 
fpirituous  liquors,  are  quite  an   undermatch  for  the  activity, 
vigilance,  patience,  and   addrefs  of  the  American.     A  com- 
pany of  wood  rangers  kept  conftantly  to  fcour  the  country  near 
our  fettlements,  and  a   frnall  body  of  Indians  who  might  be 
brought  at  an  eafy   rate  from  the  friendly  tribes  who  inhabit 
our  other  fettlements,  and  encouraged  by  a  reward   for  what 
fcalps  they  mould  bring  home,  fent  to  infeft  the  enemy  amongft 
their  own  habitations,  would  have  protected  our  colony,  and 
long  ago  exterminated  the  Indians,  or  reduced   them   to  an 
ufeful   fubjeclion,  fince  unfortunately  we  have  not  the  fecret 
of  gaining  their  affections.     The  eafy  plan  I  have  mentioned 
would  not  have  had  half  the  expence  attending  it,  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  numerous  and  almoir.  ufelefs  garrifon  has 
had.     A  little  experience  will  (hew  to  the  moft  ordinary  un- 
derstandings, what  hardly  any  fagacity  could  have  without  it 
unveiled  to   the   mod  penetrating  lfatefman.     It  was  a  want 
of  this  experience  that  caufed  another  miftake  ofalmo't  as  bad 
a  nature.     Until  the  beginning  of  this  war,  a  number  of  the 
ancient  French  colony,  Tome  fay  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  fouls, 
remained  in  the  country,  and  were  called   and   treated   in  a 
manner  as  a  neutral  people,  though  they  ought  to  have  been 
the  king's  fubje&s  ;  but  they  yielded  very  little  obedience  to 
the  crown  of  England,  as  in  truth  they  had  from  us  very  little 
protection  ;  and  they  were  even  accuied  of  encouraging  the 
Indian  incurfions,  and  fupplying  them  with  arms  and  amu- 
nition  to  annoy  our  people.     Had  we  erected  in  their  country 
a  littte  fort,  and  in  it  kept  a  fmall  garrifon,  to  be  maintained 
by  that  people  themfelves,  appointed  magistrates,  and  made 
them  know  the  benefit  and  excellency  of  the  Britifh  laws,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  impreffed  them  with  a  dread  of  the  Britifh 
power,  we  might  have  faved  many  ufeful  people  to  this  colony, 
and  prevented  the  neceflity  (if  it  was  a  neceffity)  of  uiing  fuch 
meafures   as    an    humane  and  generous  mind  is  never  con- 
(trained  to  but  with  regret. 

Befides  Annapolis  and  Halifax,  we  have  another  fettlemenC 
a  little  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  latter,  called  Lunenburg.  This 
is  a  branch  of  Germans  from  Halifax,  who,  being  difcontented 
at  the  infertility  of  the  foil  there,  denred  to  go  where  there 
was  better  land  to  be  had,  undertaking  their  own  defence  3 
accordingly  they  fettled  where  they  defired,  to  the  number  of 
feven  or  eight  hundred,  and  fucceed  tolerably  well.  Upon 
a  tumult  which  arofe  amongft  them,  the  governor  fent  a  party 
of  foldiers  to  protedl:  them  from  their  own  difc  >rds,  lid  from 
the  enemy.     This  province  is  yet  but  in  its  beginning  ;  and 
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therefore,  except  in  profpecl:,  can  afford  us  no  great  fubje£l 
matter  of  fpeculation. 

To  the  eaft  of  this  province  lies  the  great  ifle  of  Newfound- 
land, above  three  hundred  miles  long,  and  two  hundred  broad, 
extending  quite  up  to  New  Britain,  and  forming  the  eaftern 
boundary  of  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence.     This  ifland,  after 
various  diiputes  about   the  property,   was  entirely   ceded  to 
England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.     From  the  foil  of  this 
ifland  we  are  far  from  reaping  any  fudden  or  great  advantage; 
for  the  cold  is   long  continued  and  intenfe  ;  and  the  fummer 
heat,  though  violent,  warms   it  not  enough  to  produce  any 
thing  valuable;  for  the  foil,  at  leaft  in  thofe  parts  of  the  ifland 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  (for  we  are  far  from  knowing 
the  whole,)  is  rocky  and  barren.     However,    it  hath  many 
large  and   fafe  harbours  ;    and  fevcral  good   rivers   water  it. 
This  ifland,  whenever  the  continent  fhall  come  to  fail  of  tim- 
ber convenientto  navigation  (which  perhaps  is  no  very  remote 
profpecl:)  will    afford  a  copious  fupply  for  mails,  yards,  and 
all  forts  of  lumber,  for  the  Weft-India  trade.     But  what  at 
prefent  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for,  is  the  great  fifhery  of  cod, 
which  is  carried  on  upon  thofe  fhoals  which   are  called  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.     In  that  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
efpecially  the  former,  have  a  large  fhare.     Our  fhare  of  this 
fifhery  is  computed  to  increafe  the  national  flock  by  three  hun- 
dred thoufand  a  year,  in  gold  and  fi.lver  remitted  us  for  the 
cod  we  fell  in  the  north,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  the 
Levant.     The  plenty  of  cod,  both  on  the  great  bank  and  the 
lefler  ones  which  lie  to  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  of  this  ifland,  is 
inconceivable  ;  and  not  only  cod,  but  feveral  other  fpecies  of 
fifh  are  there  in  abundance  ;  all  thefe  fpecies  are  nearly  in  an 
equal    plenty  all  along  the  fhores  of  New  England,    Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  ifle  of  Cape  Breton;  and  confequently  excel- 
lent fifheries  are  carried  on  upon  all  their  coafts.     Where  our 
American  colonies  are  fo  ill  peopled  or  fo  barren  as  not  to  pro- 
duce any  thing  from  their  foil,  their  coafts  make  us  ample 
amends  ;  and  pour  in  upon  us  a  wealth  of  another  kind,  and 
no  way  inferior  to  the  former,  from  their  fifheries. 

We  have  in  North  America,  befides  this,  two  clufters  of 
iflands ;  the  Bermudas  or  Summer  iflands,  at  a  vaft  diftance 
from  the  continent  in  lat.  31,  and  the  Bahama  iflands.  The 
former  were  very  early  fettled,  and  were  much  celebrated  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars  ;  when,  feveral  of  the  cavalier  party 
being  obliged  to  retire  into  America,  fome  of  them,  in  parti- 
cular Mr.  Waller,  the  poet,  fpent  fome  time  in  this  ifland. 
Waller  was  extremely  enamoured  with  the  ferenity  of  the  air 

and 
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and  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  the  vegetable  productions  of 
thefe  iflands  ;  he  celebrated  them  in  a  poem,  which  is  fine 
but  unequal,  written  by  him  upon  this  fubjecf. 

The  Bermudas  are  but  fmall  ;  not  containing  in  all  up- 
wards of  twenty  thoufand  acres.  They  are  very  difficult  of 
accefs,  being,  as  Waller  exprefTes  it,  walled  with  rocks. 
What  has  been  faid  of  the  clearnefs  and  ferenity  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate,  was  not  exaggerated  ,; 
but  the  foil  could  never  boaft  of  an  extraordinary  fertility.  ' 
Their  beft  produclion  was  cedar,  which  was  fuperior  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  America.  It  is  ftill  fo,  though  diminifhed 
confiderably  in  quantity,  which  has,  as  it  is  imagined, 
changed  the  air  much  for  the  worfe ;  for  now  it  is  much 
more  inconftant  than  formerly  ;  and  fevei  al  tender  vegetables, 
which  flourifhed  here  at  the  firft  fettlement,  being  deprived  of 
their  fhelter  and  expofed  to  the  bleak  northerly  winds,  are 
feen  no  more. 

The  chief,  and  indeed  the  only  bufinefs  of  thefe  iflanders  is 
the  building  and  navigating  of  light  floops  and  brigantines, 
built  with  their  cedar,  which  they  employ  chiefly  in  the  trade 
between  North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Thefe  veiFels 
areas  remarkable  for  their  fwiftnefs,  as  the  wood  of  which 
they  are  built  is  for  its  hard  and  durable  quality.  They  ex- 
port nothing  from  themfelves  but  fome  white  ftone  to  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  fome  of  their  garden  productions.  To 
England  they  fend  nothing.  Formerly  they  made  a  good 
-deal  of  money  of  a  fort  of  hats  for  women's  wear  of  the 
leaves  of  their  palmetto's,  which,  whilft  the  fafhion  lafted, 
were  elegant ;  but  the  trade  and  the  fafhion  are  gone  together. 

O  '  DO 

Their  whites  are  computed  to  be  about  five  thoufand;  the 
blacks  which  they  breed  are  the  beft  in  America,  and  as  ufe- 
iful  as  the  whites  in  their  navigation.  The  people  of  the 
Bermudas  are  poor  but  healthy,  contented  and  remarkably 
■chearful.  It  is  extremely  furprifing  that  they  do  not  fet 
themfelves  heartily  to  the  cultivation  of  vines  in  this  ifland,  to 
which  their  rocky  foil  feems  admirably  adapted  j  and  their 
fituation  and  manner  of  trade  they  are  already  engaged  in. 
would  facilitate  the  diftribution  of  their  wine  to  every  part  of 
North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  Bahamas  are  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Carolina,  from 
lat.  22  to  27,  and  they  extend  along  the  coaft  of  Florida 
•quite  down  to  the  ifle  of  Cuba  ;  and  are  faid  to  be  five  hundred 
;in  number  ;  fome  of  them  only  mere  rocks  ;  but  a  great  many 
others  large,  fertile,  and  in  nothing  differing  from  the  foil  <>{ 
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Carolina.     All  are  however  abfolutely  uninhabited,   except' 
Providence,  which  is  neither  the  largeft  nor  the  moft  fertile. 

This  ifland  was  formerly  a  receptacle  for  the  pirates,  who, 
for  a  long  time,  infefted  the  American  navigation.  This 
obliged  the  government  to  erect  a  fort  there,  to  ftation  an 
independent  company  in  the  ifland,  and  to  fend  thither  a 
governor.  This  ifland  has  at  prefent  not  much  trade,  fome 
oranges  it  fends  to  North  America  excepted.  However,  in 
time  of  war,  it  makes  confiderably  by  the  prizes  condemned 
here  ;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  by  the  wrecks,  which  are 
frequent  in  this  labyrinth  of  innumerable  rocks  and  (helves. 

This  is  all  the  benefit  we  derive  from  fo  many  large  and 
fertile  iflands,  fituated  in  fuch  a  climate  as  will  produce  any 
thing,  and  which,  as  it  is  never  reached  by  any  frofls,  would 
yield  in  all  probability  even  fugars  of  as  good  a  fort,  and  in 
as  great  abundance,  as  any  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies.  No- 
thing more  fully  fhews  the  prefent  want  of  that  fpirit  of 
adventure  and  enterprize,  which  was  fo  common  in  the  two 
Jaft  centuries,  and  which  is  of  fuch  infinite  honour  and  ad- 
vantage to  any  time  or  nation,  than  that  thefe  iflands  fo 
fituated  can  lie  unoccupied,  whilft  we  complain  of  the  want 
of  land  proper  for  fugar,  and  whilft  an  hundred  pounds  an 
acre  is  fometimes  paid  for  fuch  in  the  Caribbecs.  This  point, 
to  any  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  ftudyingthe  fttuation  of  thefe 
iflands,  and  the  confequences  which  may  refult  from  the  im- 
provement or  neglect  of  them,  will  appear  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance :  and  perhaps  an  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the 
itrange  degree  of  backwardnefs  in  which  they  are  at  prefent, 
may  be  a  very  prudent  and  perhaps  a  neceflary  meafure. 


H     U     D      S     O     N's        BAT. 

H  E  countries  about  Hudfon's  and  Baffin's  Bay  make 
the  laft  object  of  our  fpeculation  in  America.  The 
knowledge  of  thefe  feas  was  owing  to  a  project  for  the  difcovery 
of  a  north-weft  paffage  to  China.  So  earlv  as  the  year  1576, 
this  noble  defignwas  conceived;  fince  then,  it  has  been 
frequently  dropped  ;  it  has  often  been  revived  ;  it  is  not  yet 
co'mpleated  ;  but  was  never  defpaired  of  by  thofe  whofe 
.knowledge  and  fpirit  make  them  competent  judges  and  lovers 
of  fuch  undertakings-  Frobifher  only  discovered  the  main  ol< 
New  Britain,  or  Terra  de  Labrador,    and  thofe    ftraits   to 

which 
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which  he  has  given  his  name.  In  1585,  John  David  failed 
from  Dartmouth,  and  viewed  that  and  the  more  northerly 
coafts  ;  but  he  feems  never  to  have  entered  the  bay. 

Hudfon  made  three  voyages  on  the  fame  adventure,  the  firir. 
in  1607,  the  fecond  in  1608,  and  his  third  and  lad  in  1610. 
This  bold  and  judicious  navigator  entered  the  ftraits  that  lead 
into  this  new  Mediterranean,  coafted  a  great  part  of  it,  and 
penetrated  to  eighty  degrees  twenty-three  minutes  into  the 
heart  of  the  frozen  zone.  His  ardor  for  the  difcovery  not  being 
abated  by  the  difficulties  he  ftruggled  with  in  this  empire  of 
winter  and  world  of  froft  and  fnow,  he  ftaid  here  until  the 
enfuing  fpring,  and  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  161 1  to 
purfue  his  diicoveries;  but  his  crew,  who  fuffered  equal 
hardfhips  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport  them,  mutinied, 
feized  upon  him  and  feven  of  thofe  who  were  moft  faithful  to 
him,  and  committed  them  to  the  fury  of  the  feas  in  an  open 
boat.  Hudfon  and  his  companions  were  either  fwallowed  up  by 
the  waves,  or,  gaining  the  inhofpitablecoaft  which  they  water, 
were  deftroyed  by  the  favages  ;  but  his  fate  fo  calamitous 
cannot  fo  much  difcourage  a  generous  mind  from  fuch  under- 
takings, as  the  immortality  of  his  name,  which  he  has  fecur- 
ed  by  having  given  it  to  fo  great  a  fea,  will  be  a  fpur  to 
others  to  expeel  an  equal  honour,  and  perhaps  with  better 
fuccefs. 

From  the  firft  voyage  of  Frobifher,  an  hundred  and  ten 
years  ago,  to  that  of  captain  Ellis,  notwithstanding  fo  many 
difappointments,  the  rational  hopes  of  this  grand  difcovery 
have  grown  greater  by  every  attempt,  and  feem  to  fpring 
even  out  of  our  very  failures.  The  greater  fwell  of  the  tides 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  bay  than  near  the  ftraits,  an  ap- 
pearance fo  unknown  in  any  other  inland  feas,  and  the  in- 
creafe  of  this  fwell  with  wefterly  winds,  feem,  without  any 
ether  arguments,  to  evince  the  certain  existence  of  fuch  a 
paffage  as  we  have  fo  long  fought  without  fuccefs. 

But  though  we  have  hitherto  failed  in  the  original  purpofe 
for  which  we  navigated  this  bay,  yet  fuch  great  defigns,  even 
in  their  failures,  beftow  a  fufficient  reward  for  whatever  has 
been  expended  upon  them.  In  1670,  the  charter  was  grant- 
ed to  a  company  for  the  exclufive  trade  to  this  bay,  and  they 
have  a<5ted  under  it  ever  fince  with  great  benefit  to  the  private 
men  who  compofe  the  company,  though  comparatively  with 
little  advantage  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  true,  that  their  trade 
in  beavers  and  other  fpecies  of  furs  is  not  inconfiderable,  and 
it  is  a  trade  in  itfelf  of  the  beft  kind  ;  its  object  enters  largely 
into  our  manufactures,  and  carries  nothing  but  our  manufac- 
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tures  from  us  to  procure  it ;  and  thus  it  has  the  qualities  p 

the  moft  advantageous  kinds  of  traffic.     The  company  has 

beiides   pretty  large  returns  in  beaver  and  deer  fkins.     It  is 

faid    iat  the  dividends  of  this  company  are  prodigioufly  far  ex- 

ing   what   is   gained    in  any  of  the  other  great 

s  ;   yet  their  capital  is  fmall,  they  fern  little  irjcli   ed  to 

*  then-  bottom,  and  appear  ftrongly  pofleiTed  with  thafl 

■j.iloufy  '.hat  prevails  in  fome  degree  in  all  knots  and 

en  endued  with  peculiar  privileges.    The  officers 

have  behaved  to  thofe  who  wintered  within 

Hon  m  search  of  the  north-weft  pafl'age  (one  of 

purpoles  for  which  the  company  itfelf  was  originally  in- 

:itutsd)   in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  us  the  trueft  idea  of  this 

fpirit      If  I  had  been  fingular  in  this  opinion,   I  fhould  have 

expreffed  my  fentiments  with   much  greater  diffidence  ;  but 

this  abufe  has  been  often  and  loudly  complained  of.     It  would 

appear  aftonifhing  that  this   trade  has  not  hitherto  been  laid 

open,  if,  in  the  perplexing  multiplicity  of  affairs  that  engages 

our  miniftry,  fomething  muft  not  necefTarily  pafs  unredrefled. 

The   vait  countries  which  furround  this  Bay  all  abound 

with   animals,  whofe   fur   is  excellent,    and    fome  of  kinds- 

which  are  not  yet  brought  into  commerce  ;  and  the  company 

is  veiy  far  from  any  attempt  to  ftretch  this  trade  to  its  full 

extent.     If  the  trade  were  laid  open,  it  feems  of  neceffity 

that  three  capital  advantages  would   enfue  :    firft,   that  the 

trade  going    into  a   number    of  rival    hands,  with    a  more 

moderate  profit  to  individuals,  would  confume  a  much  greater 

quantity  of  our  manufactures,  employ  more  of  our  {hipping- 

and  feamen,  and  of  courfe  bring  home  more  furs  ;  and,  by 

lowering  the  price  of  that  commodity  at  home,  increafe  the 

demand  of  thofe  manufactures  into  which  they  enter  at  the 

foreign  markets  :  it  might  bring  home  other  ipecies  of  furs 

than  thofe  we  deal  in  at  prefent,  and  thus  open  new  channels 

of  trade,  which  in  commerce  is  a  matter  of  great  confidera- 

tion.     Secondly,  this  more  general  intcrcourfe  would  make 

the  country  better  known  ;  it  would  habituate  great  numbers 

of  our  people  to  it ;  it  would  diicover  the  moft  tolerable  parts 

for  a  fettlement ;  and  thus,  inftead  of  a  rniferable  fort  or  two, 

time  might  fhew  an  Englifh  colony  at  Hudfon's  Bay,  which 

would  open  the  fur  trade  yet  more   fully,  and  increafe  the 

vent  of  our  manufactures  yet  further.     Thirdly,  this  more 

general  trade  on  the  Bay  would  naturally,  without  any  new 

expence  or  trouble  whatfoever,  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time, 

difcover  to  us  the  fo  much  denied    north-weft   paflage,    or 

fhew  us  clearly  and  definitely  that  we  ought  to  expect  no  fuch 

thing., 
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thing.  Thefe  advantages,  and  even  yet  more  confiderable 
ones,  would  be  derived  from  laying  open  this  trade,  under 
fuch  proper  regulations  as  the  nature  of  the  objeel:  would 
point  out  of  itfelf. 

No  colony  has  been  hitherto  attempted  at  Hudfon's  Bay. 
And  till  of  late  the  whole  fur  trade  of  North  America  was  in 
a  great  meafure  carried  on  from  thence;  but  fince  Canada  has 
been  ceded  to  the  Englifh,  and  that  we  have  communication  to 
the  interior  parts  of  that  extenfive  country  by  the  river  St. 
Laurence,  a  large  trade  is  now  driven  from  thence.  However 
flill  the  company  has  two  inconfiderable  forts  there.  The 
country  is  every  where  barren  ;  to  the  northward  of  the  bay 
even  the  hardy  pine  tree  is  feen  no  longer,  and  the  cold  womb 
of  the  earth  is  incapable  of  any  better  production  than  fome 
miferable  fhrubs.  The  winter  reigns  with  an  inconceivable 
rigour  for  near  nine  months  of  the  year ;  the  other  three  are 
violently  hot,  except  when  the  north-weft  wind  renews  the 
memory  of  the  winter.  Every  kind  of  European  feed,  which 
we  have  committed  to  the  earth  in  this  inhofpitable  climate, 
has  hitherto  perifhed  ;  but,  in  all  probability,  we  have  not 
tried  the  feed  of  corn  from  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  and 
Norway;  in  fuch  cafes,  the  place  from  whence  the  feed  comes 
is  of*  great  moment.  All  this  feverity  and  long  continuance 
of  winter,  and  the  barrenefs  of  the  earth  which  arifes  from 
thence,  is  experienced,  in  the  latitude  of  51  ;  in  the  temperate 
latitude  of  Cambridge.  However,  it  is  far  from  increafing 
uniformly  as  you  go  northwards.  Captain  James  wintered 
jn  Charlton  ifland,  in  latitude  51  ;  he  judged  that  the  climate 
here  was  to  be  deemed  utterly  uninhabitable  on  account  of 
the  furprifing  hardfhips  which  he  fuffered  ;  yet  the  company 
has  a  fort  feveral  degrees  more  to  the  northward,  where  their 
(ervants  make  a  fhift  to  fubfift  tolerably.  It  is  called  Fort 
N^elfon,  and  is  in  the  latitude  54. 

All  the 'animals  of  thefe  countries  are  cloathed  with  a  clofe, 
foft,  warm  fur.  In  fummer  there  is  here,  as  in  other  places, 
a  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  feveral  animals;  when  that  is 
over,  they  all  afTume  the  livery  of  winter,  and  every  fort  of 
beafts,  and  moft  of  their  fowls,  are  of  the  colour  of  the  fnow  ; 
every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  is  white.  This  is  a  fur- 
prifing phoenomenon.  But  what  is  yet  more  furprifing,  and 
what  is  indeed  one  of  thofe  ftriking  things  that  draw  the  moft 
inattentive  to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  or 
Providence,  is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  England,  that 
have  been  carried  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  on  the  approach  r 
winter  have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and  acquir 
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a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair  than  they  had 
originally.  As  for  the  men  of  the  country,  Providence  there, 
as  every  where  elfe,  has  given  them  no  provifion  but  their 
own  art  and  ingenuity;  and  they  mew  a  great  deal  in  their 
manner  of  kindling  a  fire,  in  cloathing  themfelves,  and  in 
preserving  their  eyes  from  the  ill  effects  of  that  glaring  white 
which  every  where  furrounds  them  for  the  greater!  part  of  the 
year;  in  other  refpe&s  they  are  very  favage.  In  their  fhapes 
and  faces,  they  do  not  refemble  the  Americans  who  live  to  the 
fouthward  ;  they  are  much  more  like  the  Laplanders  and  Sa- 
moeids  of  Europe,  from  whom  they  are  probably  defcended. 
The  other  Americans  feem  to  be  of  a  Tartar  orio-inal. 

Thus  much  we  have  had  to  fay  concerning  thefepoffeffion?, 
which  have  been  ours  for  a  long  time;  but  the  laft  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  in  1763,  hath  added  ftill  more  extenfive  ter- 
ritories to  our  dominions  than  thofe  which  we  were  before  in 
poiie-fnon  of.  The  French  and  the  Spaniards  have  in  this  re- 
fpect  made  us  conftderable  ceflions.  We  mail  begin  with  a  de- 
fcription of  thofe  which  till  of  late  belonged  to  the  French,  and 
the  extenfive  province  of  Canada  firft  demands  our  notice. 

CANADA. 

TH  E  French  pofTeffions  in  North  America  originally  con- 
fided of  an  immenfe  inland  country,  communicating  with 
the  fea  by  the  mouths  of  two  great  rivers  ;  namely,  the  Mi- 
fiflippi  and  the  river  St.  Laurence;  both  of  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous navigation  at  the  entrance  ;  and  the  latter  is  quite 
frozen  for  almofl  half  the  year,  and  covered  with  thick  ex- 
halations and  fogs  for  the  greater  part  of  the  reft.  Thefe 
rivers  divide  this  vaft  country,  which  had  our  colonies  on  the 
eaft  and  north-eaft,  the  Spanifh  on  the  fouth-weft  and  fouth- 
eaft,  and  to  the  weftward  that  unknown  tra£t  of  land  which 
ft  retches  to  the  South-fea,  into  two  great  provinces;  the 
northern  of  which,  now  fubjeft  unto  us,  is  called  Canada  ; 
and  the  fouthern,  ftill  in  pofieflion  of  the  French,  they  call 
Louifiana. 

Canada,  which  borders  upon  Nova  Scotia,  New-England, 
and  New  York,  is  of  a  climate  not  altogether  different  from 
theirs ;  but  as  it  is  much  further  from  the  fea,  and  more  nor- 
therly than  a  great  part  of  thofe  provinces,  it  has  a  much  fe- 
verer  winter  ;  though  the  air  is  generally  clear.  The  foil  is 
various  ;  moftly  barren  ;  but  the  French  have  fettlements 
where  the  land  is  equal  in  goodnefs  to  that  in  any  of  our  colo- 
nies, and  wants  nothing  but  a  better  convenience  of  market 
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to  make  it  equally  advantageous  to  the  proprietors.  It  yields 
Indian  corn  very  well  in  mod  parts,  and  very  fine  wheat  in 
Tome.  All  forts  of  garden  fluff  which  grows  in  Europe  fiou- 
rifhes  here.  But  they  have  hitherto  railed  no  ftaple  commo- 
dity to  anfwer  any  great  demands.  Their  trade  with  the 
Indians  produces  all  their  returns  for  that  market.  They  are 
the  furs  of  the  beaver  principally,  and  thofe  of  foxes  and 
racoons,  with  deer-fkins,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  peltry. 
Thefe,  with  what  corn  and  lumber  they  fend  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  to  a  people  not  very  luxurious  nor  extremely  numerous, 
as  the  American  inhabitants  are,  furnifli,  though  very  little 
money,  yet  wherewithall,  in  a  plentiful  country,  to  render 
life  eafy  and  agreeable. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  is  feverely  cold  for  the  molt  part, 
and  the  people  manufacturing  nothing,  (hews  what  the  coun- 
try wants  from  Europe  ;  wine,  brandy,  cloths,  chiefly  coarfe 
linnen,  and  wrought  iron.  The  Indian  trade  requires  brandy, 
tobacco,  a  fort  of  duffil  blankets,  guns,  powder  and  ball, 
kettles,  hatchets,  and  tomahawks,  with  feveral  toys  and  trin- 
kets. The  Indians  fupply  the  peltry,  and  the  French  have 
had  traders,  whom  they  called  coureurs  de  bois,  who,  in  the 
manner  of  the  original  inhabitants,  traverfing  the  vaft  lakes 
arid  rivers  that  divide  this  country,  in  canoes  of  bark,  with 
incredible  induirry  and  patience,  carry  their  goods  into  the 
remoteft  parts  of  America,  and  amongft  nations  entirely  un- 
known to  us.  This  again  brings  the  market  home  to  them, 
as  the  Indians  are  hereby  habituated  to  trade  with  them.  For 
this  purpofe,  people  from  all  parts,  even  from  the  diftance  of 
a  thoufand  miles,  come  to  the  French  fair  of  Mont-Real, 
which  is  held  in  June.  On  this  occafion  many  folemnities 
are  obferved  ;  guards  are  placed,  and  the  governor  affifts,  to 
preferve  order  in  fuch  a  concourfe  of  fo  great  a  variety  of 
favage  nations. 

Having  mentioned  Mont-Real,  I  have  only  to  obferve, 
that  this  town  is  fituated  in  an  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Laurence. 
This  ifland  lies  in  a  very  favourable  climate,  and  is  well  in- 
habited and  well  planted.  The  city,  which  is  fometimes 
called  Mont-Real,  fometimes  Ville  Marie,  is  agreeably  fitu- 
ated on  a  branch  of  the  river  St.  Laurence;  it  forms  an  oblong 
fquare,  divided  by  regular  and  well-cut  Greets;  it  contains 
three  conv-ents,  with  handfome  churches,  and  an  hofpital  for 
the  lick.  The  fortifications  are  pretty  good.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  faid  to  be  about  five  thoufand.  The  river  is  only 
navigable  hither  by  canoes,  or  fmall  craft,  having  feveral 
fells  between  this  town  and  Quebec.  Yet  the  Indian  fair, 
2  and 
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and  the  trade  of  the  fame  kind  which  they  drive  more  or  lefs 
for  the  whole  year,  make  it  no  inco'nfiderable  place. 

Quebec,  the  capital,   lies  much   nearer  to  the  fea  ;  from 
which,  however,  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  diftant. 
The  river,  which  from  the  fea  hither  is  ten  or  twelve  miles 
broad,  narrows  all  of  a  hidden  to  about  a  mile  wide.     The 
town  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower;  rhc  houfes  in  both 
are  of  (tone,  and  built  in  a  tolerable  manner.  The  fortifications 
are  (trong,  though  not  regular  ;  but  its  fituation  on  a  rock 
warned  by  the  river  St.  Laurence,  is  its  chief  defence,  and 
renders  it  almoil  impregnable  if  well  defended.   The  city  is  a 
bifhopric;  and  the  Englifh  full  allow  of  a  popifli  bifhop,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  country;  but  the 
cathedra!  is  mean,  and  unworthy  the  capital  of  New-France. 
The  epifcopal  palace  is  however  a  building  of  a  good  appear- 
ance.    Here  is  likewife  a  college  of  JcfuiV,,  not  inelegant; 
two  convents  and  two  hofpitals.  The  town  is  covered  with  a 
regular  and  beautiful  citadel,   in  which  the  governor  refides. 
The  city,  though  the  capital  of  Canada,  is  however  not  very 
large.      It  contains  about  feven  or  eight  thoufand  inhabitants 
at  the  utmoft.     Ships  of  the  greateft  burthen  load  and  unload 
here,  and  a  good  many  are  built. 

From  Quebec  to  Mont- Real,  which  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miics  diftance,  the  country  on  both  fides  the  river  is 
very  well  fettled,  and  has  an  agreeable  effect  upon  the  eye. 
The  farms  lie  pretty  clofe  all  the  way;  feveral  gentlemen's 
houfes,  neatly  built,  fliew  themfelves  at  intervals  ;  and  there 
js  all  the  appearance  of  a  flourifoing  colony  ;  but  there  are  no 
towns  or  villages.  It  is  pretty  much  like  the  well-fettled  parts 
of  our  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where  the  planters 
are  wholly  within  themfelves. 

With  all  the  attention  of  the  court  of  France,  to  the  trade 
and  peopling  of  this  colony,  they  were  not  able  thoroughly  to 
overcome  the  confequences  of  thofe  difficulties  which  the  cli- 
mate, whillt  the  place  was  unfettled,  threw  in  their  way; 
their  lofles  in  the  wars  wilh  that  brave  and  fierce  nation  the 
Iroquois,  who  more  than  once  reduced  their  colony  to  the  laft 
extremity,  and  the  bad  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Laurence, 
which  is  an  evil  incurable,  have  kept  back  the  colony.  There- 
fore, though  it  is  the  oldeft  of  all  the  French  eflablifhments, 
and  prior  to  our  fettlement  of  New-England,  the  inhabitants 
arc  not  above  one  hundred  thoufand  fouls. 

The  great  river  St.  Laurence  is  that  only  upon  which  there 
are.  fettlements  of  any  note  ;  but  if  we  look  forward  into  fu- 
turity, it  is  nothing  improbable  that  this  yaft  country,  who- 
ever 
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ever  then  fhall  be  the  pofTeflbrs  cf  it,  will  be  enabled  of  itfclf 
to  carry  on  a  vaft  trade  upon  thefe  great  Teas  of  frefn  water 
which  it  environs.    Here  are  five  lakes,  the  fmalleft  of  which 
is  a  piece  of  fweet  water  greater  than  any  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  ;  this  is  the  lake  Ontario,  which  is  not  lefs  than 
two  hundred  leagues  in  circumference  ;    Erie,  longer  but  not 
ib   broad,  is   about  the   fame  extent.     That  of  the   HuronS 
fpreads  greatly  in  width,  and  is  in  circumference  not  lefs  than 
three  hundred  ;   as  is  that  of    Michigan,    though,    like  lake 
Erie,  it  is  rather  long  and  comparatively  narrow.  But  the  lake 
Superior,  which  contains  feveral  large  iflands,  is  five  hundred 
leagues  in  the  circuit.    All  of  thefe  are  navigable  by  any  vef- 
fels,    and  they  all  communicate  with   one  another,    except 
that  the  paflage  between   Erie  and   Ontario  is  interrupted  by 
the  ftupendous  cataract  of  Niagara,  where  the  water  tumbles 
down  a  precipice  of  twenty-fix   fathom  high,    and  makes  in 
this  fall  a  thundering  noife,  which  is  heard   all   round  the 
country  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles.     The  river  St.  Lau- 
rence is  the  outlet  of  thefe  lakes;  by  this  they  difcharge  them- 
felves  into  the  ocean.     The  French  have   built  forts  at  the 
feveral   ftraits,   by  which  thefe  lakes  communicate  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  where  the  laftof  them  communicates  with  the 
river  St.  Laurence.  By  thefe  they  expected  effectually  to  fecure 
to  themfelves  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and  an  influence  upon  al»l 
the  nations  of  Americans  which  confine  upon  them. 

They  alfo  had  one  fettlement  more  in  the  northern  part  of 
their  territories  in  America  which  has  fallen  into  our  power, 
and  which  deferves  confederation.  That  fettlement,  though 
but  a  fmall  one,  was  perhaps  of  more  confequence  than  all  the 
reft.  Namely,  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton.  This  ifland  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  divifion  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  and- 
is  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  full  of 
mountains  and  lakes,  and  interfered  by  a  vaft  number  of 
creeks  and  bays,  almoft  meeting  each  other  on  every  fide  ; 
which  feems  in  general,  both  for  the  coaft  and  inland,  very 
much  to  reiemble  the  coaft  and  inland  parts  of  moft  northern 
countries.  Scotland  is  fo  ;  fo  is  Ireland  ;  and  Denmark  and 
Sweden  have  fuch  ihores,  fuch  mountains,  and  fuch  lakes. 
However,  the  foil  is  in  many  places  fumciently  fruitful  ^  and 
in  every  part  abounds  with  timber  fit  for  all  ufes.  In  the  earth 
are  coal-pits  ;  and  on  the  mores  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
fisheries  in  the  world.  The  only  town  in  this  ifland  was 
Louifbourg  now  an  heap  of  ruins.  It  ftood  upon  one  of  the 
fineft  harbours  in  all  America.  This  harbour  is  four  leagues 
in  circumference,  landlocked  every  way  but  at   the  mouth, 
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which  is  narrow ;  and  within  there  is  fine  anchorage  every- 
where in  feven  fathom  water.  The  town  itfelf  was  of  a  toler- 
able fize,  and  well  built  and  fortified.  The  harbour  is  open 
the  whole  year.  The  French  mips  that  carried  goods  to 
Quebec  very  feldom  got  their  full  loading  there  ;  therefore 
on  their  return  they  put  into  Louifbourg,  and  there  took  in  a 
quantity  of  fifh,  coal,  and  fome  lumber,  and  then  failed  away 
to  the  French  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  where  they  vended 
thefe,  and  foon  compleated  their  cargo  with  fugars.  It  is 
needlefs  to  obferve  that  this  ifland  was  taken  by  us  in  the  late 
war,  and  finally  ceded  to  us  by  the  laft  treaty  of  peace. 


FLORIDA. 

LEAVING  the  northern  acquifitions  which  we  have 
lately  gained  in  America,  and  proceeding  to  the  fouth  the 
extenfive  country  of  Florida  comes  next  in  view.  It  is  ufually 
divided  into  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida,  from  the  different  afpecis 
of  the  coafts  which  are  the  ports  chiefly  inhabited  by  Europeans. 

Eaft-Florida,  the  moft  fouthern  colony  upon  the  continent 
of  Britifh  America,  lies  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirty- 
firft  degree  of  north  latitude. 

By  the  king's  proclamation,  dated  the  feventh  of  Oclober, 
1763,  its  boundaries  were  fixed  on  the  north  by  the  river 
St.  Mary's,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  gulph 
of  Florida,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  river  Apalachicola  and  the 
gulph  of  Mexico. 

Its  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Its  breadth  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river,  its 
northern  limits,  to  the  river  Apalachicola  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  forty. 

At  the  mouth  of  St.  Juan's  river,  forty  miles  fouth  of  St. 
Mary's,  where  the  peninfula  begins,  it  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  broad ;  and  grows  narrower  from  thence  to 
the  capes  of  Florida,  where  its  breadth  may  be  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles.  It  contains,  upon  the  neareft  calculation, 
about  twelve  millions  of  acres,  which  is  nearly  as  much  as 
Ireland. 

The  fea  coaft  of  Eaft-Florida  is  a  low  flat  country,  inter- 
fected  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  very  like  Holland,  or  Suri- 
nam in  America.  It  continues  flat  for  about  forty  miles  from 
the  coaft,  and  then  grows  a  little  hilly,  and  in  fome  parts  rocky. 

Florida 
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Florida  differs  materially  from  the  reft  of  America  in  this, 
that  almoft  all  the  continent  befides  is  covered  with  a  thick 
foreft  ;  whereas  the  trees  in  Florida  are  at  a  diftance  from  one 
another,  and  being  clear  of  under-wood,  this  country  has 
more  the  appearance  of  an  open  grove  than  a  foreft. 

The  rains  and  the  heavy  dews,  which  are  more  frequent 
here  than  to  the  northward,  create  fuch  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
that  the  furface  of  the  earth,  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  the 
fun,   is  never  without  a  good  verdure. 

A  country  fo  extenfive  as  this  cannot  but  have  a  variety 
of  foil  :  the  fandy  is  the  moft  prevalent,  efpeciaily  towards 
the  fea. 

There  are  generally  four  ftrata  or  beds  of  earth  found  in 
Eaft-Florida :  the  uppermoft  is  a  mould  of  earth,  a  few 
inches  thick  ;  beneath  is  a  fand  half  a  yard  in  depth  ;  below 
that  a  ftrong  white  clay,  refembling  the  marie  in  England, 
and  may  be  ufed  as  manure  to  the  fandy  land;  this  ftratum  is 
commonly  four  feet  thick  :  the  fourtn  layer  is  a  rock  com- 
pofed  of  petrified  fea  (hells.  The  fertility  of  Florida  is  much 
afcribed  to  thefetwo  ftrata  of  clay  and  rock,  which  contribute 
to  keep  the  fand  moift,  and  prevent  the  rains  from  finking 
away  from  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  trees. 

In  the  interior  parts  the  trees  are  larger,  the  grafs  higher 
and  the  cattle  bigger,  than  toward  the  fea,  efpeciaily  in  that 
part  of  the  peninfula  which  lies  betwixt  the  river  St.  Juan's, 
and  the  fort  of  St.  Mark  d'Apalachie,  which  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  this  river. 

To  take  a  view  of  the  eaftern  fhore  of  Florida,  beginning 
from  the  north,  we  meet  the  river  St.  Mary's,  lying  in  the 
thirtieth  degree  forty-feven  latitude :  it  is  a  mile  broad  at  its 
mouth,  where  Amelia  ifland  is  iituated ;  it  has  five  fathom 
water  upon  the  bar  at  low  water,  is  navigable  above  fixty 
miles,  where  it  has  three  fathom  water.  It  is  the  beft  har- 
bour from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  thofe  of  Florida  ;  it  takes 
its  rife  out  of  the  great  fvvamp*,  called  by  the  Indians  Owa- 
qua-phe  no-gaw.  The  lands  upon  the  banks  of  this  river 
are  the  richeft  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  province ;  the 
abundance  of  cane-fwamps  fufficiently  fliews  the  fertility 
thereof.  The  beft  trees,  that  grow  in  the  fwamps  on  this 
river,  are  the  live  oak  and  cedar,  very  ufeful  for  fhip-build- 

*  The  word  fwamp  is  peculiar  to  America ;  it  there  fignifies  a 
tract  of  land  that  is  found  and  good,  but  by  lying  low  is  covered 
with  water.  All  the  foreft  trees  (pines  excepted)  thrive  beft  in  the 
fwamps,  where  the  foil  is  always  rich  ;  .and  when  cleared  and 
drained  is  proper  for  the  growth  of  rice,  hemp,  and  indigo. 

ing; 
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ing  ;  their  extraordinary  fize  is  a  ftrong  mark  of  the  goodnefs* 
of  the  foil.  A  colony  of  Bermudians  is  foon  expected  to 
fettle  upon  this  river,  and  the  Amelia  ifland. 

St:  Juan's,  now  called  St.  John's  river,  lies  forty  miles 
fouthward  of  St.  Mary's ;  the  tract  of  land  between  them; 
confifts  of  plains  covered  with  pines  ;  thefe  plains  are  called 
in  America,  pine-barrens,  or  highlands,  in  contradiftinction 
to  the  fwamps  and  lowlands. 

We  find  a  ftriking  difference  betwixt  the  pine-barrens  of 
Florida,  and  thofe  to  the  northward  ;  the  pine-barrens  to 
the  northward,  from  the  poverty  of  the  foil,  do  not  anfwer 
the  neceffary  expence  of  clearing.  The  clofenefs  of  the  trees 
hinders  the  grafs  from  growing  under  them,  fo  that  large 
traces  of  land  are  no  further  ufeful  than  to  make  pitch  and 
tar:  whereas  in  Florida,  as  the  trees  ftand  at  a  greater  diftance, 
and  both  the  rains  and  dews  are  more  frequent  than  to  the 
northward,  the  pine-barrens  2re  covered  with  good  grafs  of 
a  perpetual  verdure. 

In  pafling  through  this  part  of  Florida,  we  find  thofe  plains 
frequently  divided  by  the  fwamps  above-mentioned;  which 
being  full  of  foreft-trees  diverfify  the  afpe£t  of  the  country,  as 
they  form  fo  many  thick  woods. 

The  fwamps  are  from  haif  a  mile  to  a  mile  broad,  and  from 
two  to  five  miles  long  ;  the  depth  of  the  water  is  various,  but 
is  fuch  that  in  travelling  they  are  ufually  rode  through  with- 
out much  difficulty. 

From  St.  John's  river  fouthwards  to  St.  Augufline  is  forty- 
five  miles  ;  the  country  is  much  the  fame  as  has  been  juft  de- 
fcribed,  tjut  not  quite  fo  good,  the  fwamps  being  neither  fo 
frequent  nor  fo  large. 

Before  we  fpeak  of  St.  Augufline,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
fome  notice  of  the  river  St.  John's,  the  principal  river  of  this 
province  in  point  of  utility  and  beauty,  and  not  inferior  to  any 
in  America.  The  fource  of  this  river,  which  is  not  exactly 
afcertained,  is  in  all  probability  near  the  capes  of  Florida;  it 
paries  through  five  lakes,  the  loweff.  of  them  is  called  by  the 
Indians  the  great  lake  ;  it  is  twenty  miles  long  and  fifteen 
broad,  and  has  eight  feet  water;  there  are  feveral  iflands  in  ir^ 
and  it  is  now  called  lake  George  ;  it  is  one  hundred  and 
feventy  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  going  down 
from  hence,  the  firft  European  habitation  is  Mr.  Spalding's, 
an  Indian  trader's  ftore-houfe  :  fifteen  miles  lower  is  Mr. 
Rolle's  fettlcment ;  the  whole  didance  from  the  lake  to  Mr. 
Rolle's  is  forty-five  miles,  and  the  country  between  the  bed: 
difcovered  yet  upon  the  river.     The  tropical  fruits  and  plants 
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are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  afford  the  ftrongeft  evidence 
that  both  the  foil  and  climate  are  fit  for  fugar,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  other  Weft-India  productions.  Mr.  Rolle's  plantation 
•is  well  fituated  on  the  eaftern  banks,  and  is  themoft  confidera- 
ble  upon  this  river,  which  is  here  very  narrow ;  twenty-five 
miles  from  Mr.  Rolle's,  downward,  is  Piccolata,  a  fmall 
fort  with  a  garrifon.  The  river  is  here  three  miles  broad. 

The  bar  at  low  water  is  nine  feet  deep,  its  channel  up  to 
lake  George  is  much  deeper  ;  the  breadth  is  very  unequal, 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles.  The  tide  rifes  at  the 
bar  from  five  to  eight  feet,  and  two  feet  at  Mr.  Rolle's, 
though  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  fea. 
There  are  neither  fhailows  nor  any  rapidity  in  the  river ;  the 
current,  owing  to  the  flatnefs  of  the  country,  is  very  gentle, 
and  veffels  may  go  up  the  river  almoft  as  eafy  as  down,  for 
two  hundred  miles ;  there  is  perhaps  no  river  in  the  world 
more  commodious  for  navigation. 

St.  Mark's  river  takes  its  rife  near  the  mouth  of  St.  John's 
river,  runs  from  north  to  fouth  parallel  with  the  fea,  till  it 
empties  itfelf  into  the  harbour  of  St.  Auguftine:  from  the 
flatnefs  of  the  country,  there  are  many  fait  marfties  on  both 
fides  of  the  river,  almoft  up  to  its  fource ;  thefe  marfb.es  may 
be  eafily  defended  from  the  tides,  and  will  make  very  rich 
lands,  either  for  rice,  indigo,  or  hemp. 

We  come  now  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Auguftine,  which 
would  be  one  of  the  beft  in  America,  were  it  not  for  its  bar, 
which  will  not  admit  veffels  of  great  burden,  as  it  has~but 
eight  feet  water  *.  The  bar  is  furrounded  by  breakers,  that 
have  a  formidable  appearance  when  you  enter  it ;  but  is  not 
£0  dangerous  as  it  appears,  on  account  of  the  bar  being  very 
lhort :  fince  the  government  has  appointed  a  good  pilot,  no 
veffels  have  been  loft  upon  it.  There  is  a  road  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  bar,  with  good  anchorage,  for  fuch  {hips  as  draw 
too  much  water  to  go  into  the  harbour. 

A  neck  of  the  main  land  to  the  north,  and  a  point  of  Ana- 
ftatia  ifland  to  the  fouth,  form  the  entrance  of  the  port.  Op- 
pofite  to  the  entrance  lies  Port  St.  Mark's,  fo  called  from  the 
river  it  lies  upon.  This  fort  is  a  regular  quadrangle,  with  four 
baftions,  a  ditch  fifty  feet  wide,  with  a  covert-way,  places  of 
arms,  and  a  glacis  :  the  entrance  of  the  gate  is  defended  by  a 

*  It  is  necefTary  to  obferve,  that  the  depth  of  the  bars  of  the 
harbours  on  the  eaftern  ftiore  of  Eaft  Florida,  cannot  be  exa&ly 
afcertained,  as  the  tides  there  are  chiefly  regulated  by  the  winds  ; 
a  ftrong  wefterly  wind  will  make  but  fix  feet,  and  an  eafterly  wind 
twelve  feet  water  upon  the  bar  of  St.  Auguftine,  at  low  water. 
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raveline;  it  is  a  cafe-mated  all  round,  and  bomb-proof;  the 
works  are  entirely  of  hewn  ftone,  and  being  finifhed  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  tafte  of  military  architecture,  it  makes 
a  very  handfome  appearance,  and  may  be  juftly  deemed  the 
prettieft  fort  in  the  king's  dominions. 

The  town  of  St.  Auguftine  is  fituatednear  the  glacis  of  the 
fort,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  harbour ;  it  is  an  oblong  fquare ; 
the  ftreets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  interfeft  each  other  at 
right  angles;  they  are  built  narrow  on  purpofe  to  afford  fhade. 
The  town  is  above  half  a  mile  in  length,  regularly  fortified 
with  baftions,  half-baftions,  and  a  ditch  j  befides  thefe  works 
it  has  another  fort  of  fortification,  very  finguiar,  but  well 
adapted  againft  the  enemy  the  Spaniards  had  moft  to  fear  :  it 
confifts  of  feveral  rows  of  palmetto  trees,  planted  very  clofe 
along  the  ditch,  up  to  the  parapet ;  their  pointed  leaves  are 
fo  many  chevaux  de  frieze,  that  make  it  entirely  impenetrable; 
the  two  fouthern  baftions  are  built  of  ftone.  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  is  a  fpacious  fquare  called  The  Parade,  open  to- 
wards the  harbour:  at  the  bottom  of  this  fquare  is  the  gover- 
nor's houfe,  the  apartments  of  which  are  fpacious  and  fuitecl 
to  the  climate,  with  high  windows,  a  balcony  in  front,  and 
galleries  on  both  fides ;  to  the  back  part  of  the  houfe  is 
joined  a  tower,  called  in  America  A  Look-Out,  from  which 
there  is  an  extenfive  profpec~t  towards  the  lea,  as  well  as  inland. 
There  are  two  churches  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  the 
parifh  church  a  plain  building,  and  another  belonging  to  the 
convent  of  Francifcan  friars,  which  is  converted  into  barracks 
for  the  garrifon.  The  houfes  are  built  of  free-ftone,  com- 
monly two  ftories  high,  two  rooms  upon  a  floor,  with  large 
windows  and  balconies:  before  the  entry  of  moft  of  the  houfes 
runs  a  portico  of  ftone  arches ;  the  roofs  are  commonly  flat. 
The  Spaniards  confulted  conveniency  more  than  tafte  in  their 
buildings ;  the  number  of  houfes  in  the  Spaniards  time,  in 
the  town,  and  within  the  lines,  was  above  nine  hundred. 
Many  of  them,  efpecially  in  the  fuburbs,  being  built  of  wood 
or  palmetto  leaves,  are  now  gone  to  decay.  The  inhabitants 
of  all  colours,  white,  negroes,  mulattos,  Indians,  &c.  at  the 
vacuationof  St.  Auguftine,  amounted  to  five  thoufand  feven 
hundred,  the  garrifon  included,  confiding  of  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  msn.  Half  a  mile  from  the  town,  to  the  weft, 
is  a  line  with  a  broad  ditch  and  baftions,  running  from  St. 
Sebaftian's  creek  to  St.  Mark's  river:  a  mile  further  is  another 
fortified  line,  with  fome  redoubts,  forming  a  fecond  commu- 
nication between  a  ftoccata  fore  upon  St.  Sebaftians  river, 
and  fort  Mofa  upon  the  river  St,  Mark's, 
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•  Within  the  firft  line,  near  the  town,  was  a  fma.ll  fetde- 
ment  of  Germans,  who  had  a  church  of  their  own.  Upon 
St.  Mark's  river,  within  the  fame  line,  was  alfo  an  Indian 
town  with  a  church  built  of  free-ftone.  The  fteeple  is  of  good 
workmanfhip  and  tafte,  though  built  by  the  Indians :  the 
lands  belonging  to  this  townmip,  the  governor  has  given  as 
glebe-land  to  the  parifli  church. 

The  land  about  Auguftine,  in  all  appearance  the  worfl  in 
the  province,  is  yet  far  from  being  unfruitful  ;  it  produces 
two  crops  of  Indian  corn  a  year  j  the  garden  vegetables  are 
in  great  perfection  j  the  orange  and  lemon  trees  grow  here, 
Without  cultivation,  to  a  larger  fize,  and  produce  better  fruit, 
than  in  Spain  or  Portugal. 

Oppofite  to  the  town  of  St.  Auguftine,  lies  the  ifland  of 
Anaftafia.  This  ifland  is  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  divided  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel,'  called 
Matanza  river,  though,  in  reality,  an  arm  of  the  fea :  the 
foil  is  but  indifferent ;  at  prefent  it  is  ufed  for  pafturage  ;  but 
having  fome  creeks  and  fwamps  in  feveral  parts,  may  in  time 
be  cultivated  to  advantage. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  ifland  is  a  watch-tower,  or  look- 
out, built  of  white  ftone,  which  ferves  alfo  as  a  land-mark 
for  veflels  at  fea.  At  the  approach  of  any  veflels,  fignals  are 
made  from  this  tower  to  the  fort ;  a  few  foldiers  do  duty  there 
on  that  account.  A  quarry  of  whitifh  ftone  is  oppofite  to 
Auguftine,  of  which  the  fort  and  houfes  are  built :  ftone 
quarries  are  very  rare  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  America,  which 
makes  this  of  Anaftafia  the  more  valuable  ;  the  ftone  is  mani- 
feftly  a  concretion  of  fmall  fhells  petrified ;  it  is  foft  under 
ground,  but  becomes  very  hard  and  durable  by  being  expofed 
to  the  air, 

Going  fouthwards  from  Auguftine,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  we  come  to  St.  Sebaftian's  creek.  This  ftream  takes 
its  rife  five  miles  north  of  Auguftine,  and  after  making  a 
fweep  to  the  weft,  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  this  place  : 
near  the  mouths  of  this  creek  are  extenfive  falt-water  marines, 
overflown  at  high  tides,  which  may  be  eafily  taken  in  j  higher 
inland  are  fine  fwamps. 

We  come  next  to  Wood-cutters  creek,  which  rifes  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Auguftine,  and,  after  defcribing  a  femicircle  to 
the  weft,  much  like  Sebaftian's  creek,  but  with  a  larger 
fweep,  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  fix  miles  below  Auguftine ; 
the  lands  upon  this  creek  confift  of  very  good  fwamps  and 
highlands, 
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At  the  Matanzas,'fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Wood-cutters  creek,, 
is  a  fmall  fort  and  harbour,  fit  for  coafting  veffels.  The  har- 
bo  ur  is  oppofite  the  fouth  point  of  Anaftafia  ifland,  where 
there  is  a  fecond  watch-tower.  The  foil  between  Wood- 
cutters creek  and  the  Matanzas  is  tolerably  good,  on  account 
of  feveral  creeks  and  fwamps. 

From  the  Matanzas  we  come  to  Hallifax  river,  which, 
like  St.  Marks  above-mentioned,  runs  parallel  to  the  fea,  and 
is  feparated  from  it  only  by  a  fandy  beach,  in  fome  parts  a 
mile,  in  others  two  miles  broad.  This  beach  or  bank  feems 
to  be  formed  by  the  fands ;  which,  either  by  hurricanes,  or 
in  a  courfe  of  ages,  have  been  wafhed  up  by  the  fea.  The 
fource  of  this  river,  though  certainly  not  very  far  from  St. 
John's  river,  is  not  as  yet  well  afcertained  :  before  it  reaches 
Mufquitto  inlet,  Tomoko  river  falls  into  it.  This  river  runs 
from  weft  to  eaft  ;  and  from  it  to  St.  John's  is  only  four 
miles  land-carriage. 

From  the  Matanzas  to  Mufquitto  inlet  is  forty  miles :  at 
this  place,  Hillfborough  river,  coming  from  the  fouth,  and 
Hallifax  river  from  the  north,  meet,  and  are  both  difcharged 
here  into  the  fea :  the  bar  of  this  harbour  has  eight  feet  at 
low  water. 

I  do  not  know  any  country  befides  Eaft-Florida,  where 
rivers  have  been  obferved  to  run  parallel  to  the  fea,  where  two 
ftreams,  as  thofe  laft  mentioned,  meet  each  other  from  direct 
oppofite  quarters ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  where 
two  rivers,  as  the  Hallifax,  and  St.  John's,  at  fo  fmall  a 
diftance,  flow  different  ways,  the  ftreams  of  which  run  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  one  to  the  fouth,  the  other  to  the  north. 

About  Mufquitto  inlet  the  country  is  low,  and  chiefly  fait- 
marfh ;  what  highland  there  is,  is  covered  with  cabbage-trees, 
papaw-tree,  and  other  tropic  plants,  which  fhews  that  Weft- 
India  commodities  may  be  raifed  here.  The  weftern  banks 
of  Hallifax  and  Hilliborough  rivers  contain  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
cellent? land  ;  the  many  orange  groves,  (which  denote  former 
£p  inifh  fettlements)  and  the  frequent  remains  of  Indian  towns, 
ihews  that  they  have  been  once  well  inhabited.  We  are  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  fources  of  moft  of  the  rivers  in 
Eaft-Florida,  and  particularly  that  of  Hillfborough  river ;  it 
is  generally  believed  to  have  a  communication  with  an  Indian 
inlet,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Rio  Days,  fixty  miles  to  the 
fouth,  where  there  is  fuch  another  harbour  as  Mufquitto, 
with  eight  feet  water  j  it  is  faid  to  communicate  with  St. 
John's  river. 

Between 
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Between  Indian  river,  and  the  capes  of  Florida,  are  feveral 
rivers  and  harbours;  but  as  they  are  not  as  yet  actually  fur- 
veyed,  it  would  be  prefumption  in  me,  to  impofe  the  reports 
of  the  Indians  upon  the  public  as  certain  truth.  We  may 
confider  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  peninfula,  and  the  weftem 
coaft  (the  bay  of  Tampa  excepted)  as  terra  incognita,  till  the 
furveyor-general  of  the  fouthern  diftri£f.  of  America,  has 
completed  the  actual  furvey  of  the  coaft  and  rivers. 

The    climate    of    Eaft-Florida   is    an   exceeding     agree- 
able medium  betwixt  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  tropics,  and 
the  pinching  cold  of  the  northern  latitudes.     All  America, 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Potomak,  is  greatly  incommoded  by 
the  feverities  of  the  weather  for  two  or  three  months  in  the 
winter:  in  Eaft-Florida  there  is  indeed  a  change  of  the  fea- 
fons,  but  it  is  a  moderate  one  ;   in  November  and  December 
many  trees  lofe  their  leaves,  vegetation  goes  on  flowly,  and 
the  winter  is  perceived.    In  the  northern  parts  of  the  province 
a  flight  froft  happened  laft  year,  the  firft  known  there  in  the 
memory  of  man  :  I  do  not  find  upon  enquiry,  that  fnow  has 
ever  been  feen  there ;  the  winters  are  fo  mild,  that  the  Spa- 
niards at  Auguftine  had  neither  chimneys  in  their  houfes,  nor 
glafs  windows.     The  tendereft  plants  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
iuch  as  the  plantain,  the  allegator  pear-tree,  the  banana,  the 
pine-apple  or  ananas,    the  fugar-cane,  &c.   remain   unhurt 
during  the  winter,  in  the  gardens  of  St.  Auguftine. 

The  fogs  and  dark  gloomy  weather,  fo  common  in  England, 
are  unknown  in  this  country.  At  the  equinoxes,  efpecially 
the  autumnal,  the  rains  fall  very  heavy  every  day,  betwixt 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  for 
fome  weeks  together ;  when  a  mower  is  over,  the  fky  does  not 
continue  cloudy,  but  always  clears  up,  and  the  fun  appears 
again  :  the  mildnefs  of  the  feafons,  and  purity  of  the  air,  are 
probably  the  caufe  of  the  healthinefs  of  this  country. 

By  the  beft  accounts  of  the  firft  difcovery  of  Eaft-Florida, 
it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  as  full  of  inhabitants  as  Peru 
and  Mexico ;  and  thefe  accounts  are,  in  fome  meafure,  veri- 
fied, by  the  frequent  remains  we  find  of  Indian  towns  through- 
out the  peninfula.  The  natives  are  defcribed  to  have  been 
larger,  and  of  a  ftronger  make  than  the  Mexico  Indians. 

When  the  Spaniards  quitted  Auguftine,  many  of  them 
were  of  a  great  age,  fome  above  ninety  :  the  Spanifh  women 
were  obferved  to  be  more  prolific  here  than  in  Old  Spain, 
where  they  are  generally  accounted  but  indifferent  breeders. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  bpanifh  fettlements  in  Amenca 
confider  Eaft-Florida,  with  refpeft  to  its  healthinefs,  in  the 
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fame  light  that  we  do  the    :  '.  md  they  looked 

.  Aag-aft  America     che  Spaniards, 

:  the  Ha-,   nnah  and  eh  w......  have  fi       ently  reforted 

thi         for  cne  benefit  of  their  he^rii. 

Since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Great-  Biitain,  many  gentle- 
men have  experienced  the  happy  effects  of  its  climate  :  Mr. 
Dunnet,  the  fecreta-y  of  the  province,  and  Mr   Wilfon,  a 
merchant  there,  both  in  a  deep  confumption,  and  gentlemen 
cf  acknowledged  judgment  and  probity,  have  afcribed   the 
recovery  of  their  health  to  the  climate. 

It  is  an  indifputable  fact,  which  can  be  proved  by  the 
monthly  returns  of  the  ninth  regiment,  in  garrifon  in  Eaft- 
Florida,  that  it  did  not  lofe  one  fmgle  man  by  natural  death 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty  months ;  and  as  this  regiment  does 
duty  in  the  fcveral  forts,  at  different  diftances  from  AugufHne, 
St.  Mark's  d'Apalachie  at  two  hundred  miles,  Piccolata 
thirty,  Matanzas  twenty,  it  proves,  in  the  mod  fatisfaclory 
manner,  that  the  climate  is  healthy  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  province. 

The  peninfula  of  Florida  is  not  broad,  and  as  it  lies  betwixt 
two  feas,  the  air  is  cooler,  and  oftener  refrefhed  with  rains, 
than  on  the  continent:  the  entire  abfence  of  the  fun  for  eleven 
hours  makes  the  dews  heavy,  and  gives  the  earth  time  to  cool; 
fo  that  the  nights  in  fummer  arc  lefs  fultry  here  than  in  the 
north  latitude,  where  the  fun  fhines  upon  the  earth  for  feven- 
tcen  or  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  The  heat, 
which  in  South-Carolina,  and  in  the  fouthern  part  of  Europe, 
is  fometimes  intolerable  for  want  of  wind,  is  here  mitigated 
by  a  never-failing  fea-breeze  in  the  day-time,  and  a  land- 
wind  at  night. 

It  is  only  in  and  near  the  tropicks  that  the  fea  and  land- 
breezes  are  at  all  uniform  or  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  white  people  work  in  the  fields  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
ivithout  prejudice  to  their  health;  gentlemen  frequently  ride 
out  for  pleafure  in  the  middle  of  the  day;  and  governor  Grant 
is  regularly  on  horfe-back  every  day  from  eleven  to  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Having  already  taken  notice  of  the  foil  and  climate,  upon 
which  all  vegetation  depends,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  the 
vegetable  productions  of  Eafl-Florida. 

In  no  one  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  is  there  found  fo 
great  a  variety  of  trees,  plants  and  ihrubs,  as  in  Eafl-Florida ; 
which,  I  fuppofe,  is  intirely  owing  to  the  temperature  of  the 
climate,  in  which  the  productions  of  the  northern  and  fouthem 
latitudes  feem  to  flourish  together.     Without  attempting  to 
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enumerate  all  the  foreft-trces,  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  fuch 
as  are  moft  ufeful. 

The  white  pine  grows  to  a  considerable  fize,  and  is  fit  for 
mails,  planks,  and  other  timber  for  houfe-building. 

The  red  pine  is  a  heavy  wood,  full  of  rezin,  and  moft  fit 
for  pitch  and  tar  ;  its  bark  is  of  great  ufe  for  tanning. 

The  fpruce  fir  here  is  quite  a  different  tree  from  that  to  the 
northward,  but  anfwers  the  fame  end  for  making  the  fpruce 
beer. 

Thefe  different  forts  of  fir  demand  a  fandy  foil,  that  has  a 
clay,  or  other  ftrong  earth  beneath  it. 

The  white  cedar  :  of  this  tree  are  made  boards,  mingles, 
clapboards,  and  ftaves  for  dry  cafks. 

The  red  cedar  is  ufed  for  pofts  and  boards,  the  trunk  is 
feldom  above  fourteen  feet  high,  and  the  limbs  are  ufually 
crooked,  and  very  proper  for  fhip  building. 

The  cyprefs  tree  grows  to  a  greater  fize  here  than  to  the 
northward  ;  and  being  larger  than  any  other  tree,  is  ufed  for 
making  canoes. 

The  live  oak  (fo  called  from  being  an  ever-green)  is  tougher, 
and  of  a  better  grain  than  the  Englifh.  oak,  and  is  highly 
efteemed  for  fhip-building. 

The  chefnut  oak,  very  little  known  in  other  parts  of 
America,  is  very  common  in  Florida.  Its  leaf  is  like  that  of 
a  horfe-chefnut ;  the  acorn  it  bears  is  two  inches  long,  and  :n 
tafte  like  a  chefnut :  it  affords  excellent  maft  for  hogs,  and  is 
an  exceeding  good  timber. 

Mahogany  grows  only  in  the  fouthern  and  interior  parts 
of  the  peninfula ;  it  is  in  fize  and  quality  inferior  to  the 
Jamaica,  but  good  enough  to  become  an  article  of  trade  :  tne 
wood-cutters  from  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  iflands, 
come  to  Eaft-Florida  to  cut  mahogany,  and  carry  it  off 
clandeftinely. 

Red  bays:  this  tree  feems  a  baftard  mahogany,  and  is  not 
yet  known  in  Europe ;  it  may  come  into  repute  in  time, 
when  the  beft  of  mahogany  is  become  ftill  more  fcarce. 

The  walnut,  and  hiccory  (which  is  a  fpecies  of  walnut) 
are  fo  common,  that  they,  with  the  chefnut  tree,  though 
beautiful  woods,  are  ordinarily  ufed  for  fire-wood :  they  afford 
good  maft  for  hogs. 

Black  cherry-tree,  is  a  beautiful  wood;  the  tree  is  bigger  than 
in  Europe,  the  fruit  fmall  and  of  little  ufe. 

Maple  :  its  wood  is  of  a  fine  variegated  grain,  fit  for  cabi- 
net-work. In  the  fpring  they  tap  it,  in  order  to  make  fugar 
of  its  juice. 

A  a  a.  The 
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The  Tih,  locuft,  and  dog-wood-trees  are  here  in  abun- 
dance, and  fit  for  the  mill,  or  wheel-wrights  work,  and 
other  ordinary  purpofes. 

The  mulberry- tree,  both  the  red  and  white,  are  natives  of 
the  country;  the  forefts  are  full  of  them,  and  they  grow  here  to 
a  larger  fize  than  in  any  other  conntry. 

The  leaf  of  this  tree  being  the  food  of  the  filk-worm,  and 
the  climate  perfectly  adapted  to  that  tender  infect,  I  ihall, 
in  a  proper  place,  make  fome  obfervations  upon  the  cultivation 
of  filk. 

The  fuftic  and  brafiletto,  ufeful  as  dying  woods,  are  like- 
wjfe  found  in  Eaft-Florida. 

Saflafras  of  Florida  was  always  reckoned  the  beft  in  America. 

Balfam-trce,  of  the  fize  and  with  leaves  like  the  fycamore 
tree  in  England,  yields  the  true  balfam  of  Tolu. 

The  magnolia,  tulip-laurel,  and  tupelow-tree,  are  all  beau- 
tiful and  very  ornamental  in  gardens  and  pleafure-grounds. 

It  is  obfervable  in  America,  that  thojgh  no  country 
has  a  greater  variety  of  valuable  forell-trees,  yet  there  are 
but  very  few  fruit-trees,  natives  of  the  continent,  worth 
mentioning. 

All  the  fruit-trees  (an  indifferent  fort  of  plumb,  and  a  fmall 
black  cherry  excepted.)  have  been  imported  from  Europe,  and 
thrive  exceeding  well.  In  Florida,  a  ftranger  cannot  help 
being  ftruck  with  the  luxuriance  of  the  orange- tree  ;  it  is 
larger  in  fize,  and  produces  greater  abundance  and  better 
flavoured  fruit  than  in  Spain  or  Portugal  :  this  tree  is  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  climate,  that  it  has  fpread  itfelf  every  where, 
and  is  fo  far  from  a  rarity,  that  the  inhabitants,  not  appre- 
henfive  of  fcarcity,  frequently  cut  down  the  tree  in  order  to 
gather  the  fruit. 

The  lemons,  limes,  citrons,  pomegranates,  figs,  apricots, 
peach,  &c.  grow  here  in  high  perfection. 

The  myrtle-wax  fhrub  is,  without  doubt,  the  moft 
ufeful  and  beneficial  of  the  fpontaneous  growth  of  America; 
it  is  found  in  all  forts  of  foil,  and  in  fuch  plenty  in  Eaft- 
JHorida,  that,  were  there  hands  enough  to  gather  the  berries, 
they  could  fupply  all  England  with  wax  :  the  procefs  of  mak- 
ing it  is  very  fimple  ;  they  bruife  the  berries,  boil  them  in 
Water,  and  fkim  the  wax  off,  which  is  naturally  of  a  bright 
green  colour,  but  may  be  bleached  like  bees-wax,  and,  on 
account  of  its  hardnefs,  is  well  adapted  for  candles  in  hot 
countries. 

Of  the  opuntia,  or  prickly  pear,  are  different  fpecies  in 

Eaft-Florida;  on  one  fort  with  a  fmooth  leaf,  is  the  cochineal 
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infect,  found  in  incredible  plenty  :  of  the  fruit  of  the  other 
fpecies,  is  made  a  vegetable  cochineal,  which  may  be  ufed  in 
ordinary  purpofes  inftead  of  the  true  cochineal. 

The  vines,  the  fenna  fhrub,  farfaparilla,  China-root, 
wild  indigo,  water  and  mufk-melons,  are  indigenous  plants  of 
Eaft-Florida. 

I  cannot  omit  mentioning  a  herb  of  the  growth  of  Eaft- 
Florida,  of  which,  as  yet,  very  little  notice  has  been  taken, 
notwithftanding  the  great  advantage  that  may  be  derived  from 
it :  this  herb  refembles  entirely  our  famphire  in  England,  and 
is  called  barilla  or  kaly ;  it  is  the  fame  of  which  in  Spain  the 
pearl-aflies  are  made,  in  the  manner  as  the  kelp  in  Scotland  ; 
the  fea-coaft,  marfhes,  and  low-lands,  overflown  at  high 
tides,  are  covered  with  it  here  in  Florida. 

There  is  no  animal  in  this  country  better  worth  mentioning 
than  the  deer,  which  is  found  here  in  the  greateft  plenty  ; 
the  deer-fkins  are,  at  prefent,  the  only  article  of  exportation 
of  Eaft-Florida. 

The  buffalo  is  found  in  the  favannahs,  or  natural  meadows, 
in  the  interior  parts  of  Eaft-Florida  :  the  peculiarity  of  the 
American  buffalo  is,  that,  inftead  of  hair,  it  is  covered  with 
a  fine  frizzled  wool. 

The  bear  in  America  is  conftdered  not  as  a  fierce,  carni- 
vorous, but  as  an  ufeful  animal ;  it  feeds  in  Florida  upon 
grapes,  chefnuts,  acor~s,  &c.  It  is  reckoned  very  good 
food,  efpecially  the  bea.  hams,  &c. 

The  racoon  :s  a  fpecies  of  the  bear,  but  fmaller ;  he  is  of* 
the  fize  and  colour  of  a  badger,  and  is  efteemed  very  delicate 
eating. 

Hares  are  very  plenty,  but  not  bigger  than  an  Englifh  rabbit, 

I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  mod  ufeful  of  wild 
animals :  if  we  except  the  moofe-deer  and  beaver,  Eaft- 
Florida  has  all  the  wild  animals  common  to  America ;  though 
I  muft  acknowledge,  that  the  fkins  of  thofe  of  the  fur  kind 
are  of  little  value,  the  climate  being  too  hot  for  them. 

As  to  the  domeftic  animals,  they  are,  in  general,  the  fame 
that  we  have  in  Europe  ;  the  horned  cattle  as  big  as  in  Eng- 
land, efpecially  in  the  inland  parts. 

The  horfes  are  of  the  Spaniih.  breed,  of  great  fpirit,  but 
little  ftrength  ;  they  are  feldom  above  fourteen  hands  high: 
the  Indians  here,  by  mixing  the  Spanifh  breed  with  the  Caro- 
lina,  have  excellent  horfes,  both  for  fervice  and  beauty. 

From  the  great  plenty  of  fine  mart,  the  hogs  grow  here  to 
an  uncommon  fize  :  and  their  flefh  is  fatter  and  better  than 
in  any  other  country. 

Sheep, 
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Sheep,  goats,  and  caprittos,  thrive  here  very  well,  but  muft: 
%t  fecured  at  night  againft  the  wolves  and  foxes,  till  the 
country  is  better  fettled. 

Florida,  on  account  of  its  climate,  has  a  great  variety 
of  birds ;  immenfe  numbers  migrate  thither  in  winter,  to 
avoid  the  cold  of  the  northern  latitudes.  In  the  woods  are 
plenty  of  wild  turkeys,  which  are  better  tailed,  as  well  as 
jarger,  than  our  tame  ones  in  England. 

The  pheafant  is  in  fize  like  the  European,  its  plumage  like 
that  of  our  partridge.  The  American  partridge  is  not  much 
bigger  than  a  quail,  and  feems  to  be  of  that  fpecies. 

The  wild  pidgeons,  for  three  months  in  the  year,  are  in 
fuch  plenty  here,  that  an  account  of  them  would  feem  in- 
credible. 

All  the  different  forts  of  water-fowls  belonging  to  America, 
(the  fwan  excepted)  are  found  here  in  the  greateir.  abundance. 

The  rivers  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  North- Ame- 
rica abound  greatly  with  fifh,  but  Florida  rather  more  than 
any  other  :  thofe  mcftly  made  ufe  of,  are  the  bafs,  mullet, 
different  forts  of  rays,  and  flat-fifli,  cat-fifh,  fea-trouta  and 
black-fifh. 

Of  lhell-fiih,  here  are  feveral  forts  of  crabs,  prawns,  and 
fhrimps,  of  an  extraordinary  fize. 

The  cyfters  are  fo  plentiful  here,  that  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than,  at  low  water,  to  fee  who  ;  rocks  of  them. 

There  are  three  forts  of  fea- turtle  common  in  Eaft-Florida; 
the  logger-head,  hawk's-bill,  and  green-turtle.  There  are 
likewise  two  forts  of  land  turtle:  one  of  them  is  amphibious; 
and  the  other,  not  fo,  is  called  a  terrapin. 

If  one  confiders  the  extent  of  Eaft-Florida,  and  the  fmall 
number  of  inhabitants  it  has  had  thefe  fixty  years,  fince 
the  native  Indians  were  exterminated  by  the  Creeks,  one 
would  be  apt  to  think  it  muff,  of  c  urfe  be  over-run  withvene- 
mous  infects  and  reptiles :  feveral  writers  who  mention  Florida, 
have  taken  it  for  granted  to  be  fo;  amongft  others,  the  gentle- 
man who  lately  wrote  Major  Roger's  Hiftory  of  North-Ame- 
rica, tells  us,  Eaft-Florida  would  be  a  fine  country,  were  it 
not  for  the  innumerable  venemous  infedis  with  which  it  is 
infefted  :  the  fait  is  quite  otherwife  ;  if  we  except  the  allega- 
tor,  Eaft-Florida  has  fewer  infects  than  any  other  province  in 
America  :  during  my  ftay  there,  I  law  but  two  black  fnakes; 
Ivlr.  Rolle,  who  for  eighteen  months  lived  conftantly  in  the 
woods,  has  fecn  but  one  rattle-fnake.  If  Eaft-Florida  is  fo 
happy  as  to  have  fo  few  venomous  creatures,  it  is  not  owing 
lo  a  lupernatural  or  miraculous  caufe,  like  the  blefllngs  of  St. 
1  Patrick 
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Patrick  upon  Ireland,  but  to  a  very  plain  and  natural  one  ;  . 
which  is,  that  the  hunting-parties  of  the  Creek-Indians, 
who  are  difperfed  through  the  whole  province,  continually 
fet  the  grafs  on  fire,  for  the  coveniency  of  hunting;  by  which 
means,  not  only  the  infects  but  their  ego;s  alfo  are  deftroyed. 
Allegators  are  here  in  great  number:  they  never  attack  men 
either  in  the  water  or  upon  land;  all  the  mifchief  they  do,  is 
carrying  off  young  pigs  from  the  plantations  near  the  rivers. 

There  is  an  infect  in  Eafr-Florida,  not  known  in  other  parts 
of  America,  which  is  a  large  yellow  fpider ;  the  hind  part  of 
his  body  is  bigger  than  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  the  reft  in  pro- 
portion ;  its  web  is  a  true  yellow  filk,  fo  ftrong  as  to  catch 
fmall  birds,  upon  which  it  feeds :  the  bite  of  this  fpider  is  at- 
tended with  a  fwelling  of  the  part,  and  great  pain,  but  no 
danger  of  life. 

A  great  variety  of  lizards  are  found  here,  fome  of  them  very 
beautiful,  changing  their  colour  like  the  cameleon  j  they  are 
quite  a  harmlefs  infect. 

From  the  climate  of  Florida,  and  the  great  variety  of  tro- 
pical, as  well  as  northern  productions,  that  are  natives  of  this 
country,'  there  is  reafon  to  expect,  that  cotton,  rice,  and  in- 
digo, not  to  mention  fugar,  will  grow  here  as  well  as  in  any 
part  of  the  globe.  The  planters  from  Carolina,  that  have 
vifited  Florida,  fince  it  came  into  our  poffeflion,  are  of  cpi-i 
nion,  that  it  is  much  fitter  for  the  production  of  rice,  even 
than  South-Carolina. 

The  great  peculiarity,  and  indeed  the  principal  difficulty 
attending  tbe  cultivation  of  rice,  in  a  proper  climate,  arifes 
from  the  neceffity  of  laying  the  ground  where  it  is  fown  under 
water  at  two  ftated  periods.  It  is  manifeft,  that  not  many 
fituations  can  have  this  command  of  water;  but  from  the 
number  of  rivers  in  Florida,  and  the  nature  of  the  country, 
which  approaches  to  a  level  without  being  fo,  it  is  eafy  to 
difcern,  that  the  ftreams  of  water  can  be  guided  more  at  plea- 
sure, than  if  the  inequalities  of  the  furface  were  greater. 

Florida  is  in  the  fame  latitude  with  Bengal  and  China, 
where  rice  grows  in  greater  plenty  than  any  where  elfe  in  the 
world  ;  and  when  the  variety  of  fvvamps,  rivulets,  and  water- 
fide  lands  are  confidered,  we  may  give  credit  to  what  a  very 
knowing  and  eminent  planter  of  Carolina  fays,  who  has  been 
up  the  river  St.  John's  as  high  as  lake  George,  That  the  coun- 
try from  that  lake  to  Mr.  Rolle's,  forty-five  miles  in  length, 
will,  in  his  opinion,  yield  as  much  rice  as  is  produced  in  all 
(South-Carolina, 
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Where  the  foil  and  climate  is  proper  for  rice,  there  is  n» 
grain  in  the  world  yields  fo  much  profit  to  a  planter. 

Since  every  colony  in  America  feems  to  have,  as  it  were,  z 
ftaple  commodity  peculiar  to  itfelf,  as,  Canada,  the  fur;  MafTa- 
chufets-bay,  fifh  ;  Connecticut,  lumber;  New-York  and 
Pennfylvania,  wheat ;  Virginia  and  Maryland,  tobacco  ; 
North-Carolina,  pitch  and  tar  ;  South-Carolina,  rice  and 
indigo;  Georgia,  rice  and  filk ;  I  am  much  difpofed  to 
prognofticate,  that  cotton  will,  in  time,  be  a  ftaple  commo- 
dity in  Florida. 

The  cotton  fhrub  is  known  to  thrive  belt  in  a  light  fandy 
foil,  and  in  a  climate  that  has  frequent  rains :  the  pine-barrens, 
and  worft  parts  of  Florida,  as  well  as  its  climate,  are  there- 
fore fit  for  this  fhrub. 

It  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  of  the  utility  and  importance 
of  cotton  as  an  article  of  trade  ;  Bengal,  and  the  Coromandel 
coaft,  in  a  great  meafure,  owe  their  riches  to  it;  the  calicoes, 
chints,  muflins,  &c.  &c.  anually  imported  by  the  Fart-India 
company,  and  fold  at  fuch  immenfe  profit,  are  all  made  of 
cotton. 

The  quantity  imported  from  the  Weft-Indies,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  great  increafe  lately  made  in  the  produce  of  it  at 
Tortola,  one  of  the  Virgin-iflands  belonging  to  Great-Britain, 
bears  but  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  whole  confumption.  A 
great  demand  has  raifed  the  price  of  the  Turkey  cotton  from 
five-pence  to  ten-pence  a  pound  ;  of  the  Weft-India,  from 
nine-pence  to  two  fbillings. 

The  Manchefter  manufactures  are  greatly  cramped  by  the 
fcarcity  of  this  commodity,  and  would  be  confiderably  extend- 
ed fhould  cotton  become  plentiful  in  England. 

A  fmall  bounty  upon  the  growth  of  it  in  Florida,  might  be 
attended  with  good  effect,  and  be  a  wife  encouragement  of 
an  infant  colony. 

Mr.  Rolle  has  planted  the  cotton-tree  in  Florida,  where 
he  has  found  it  thrive  fo  well,  as  plainly  proves  the  foil  and 
climate  is  adapted  to  it. 

With  refpect  to  the  cultivation  of  filk  in  Florida,  there  is 
not  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  climate  beLr  better  adapted  to  the 
filk-worm  than  any  country  in  Euic\  e,  or  probably  in  ^'./ae- 
rica :  filk  abounds  much  more  in  India,  Perfin,  and  China, 
whicn  are  in  the  latitude  ci  Florida,   chan  in  Italy. 

A  conf'dcrable  increafe  has  of  late  been  made  in  the  groivtb, 
of  filk  in  Carolina  and  Georgia;  at  Purifburgh,  filk  is  be- 
come the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  place:  this  town  was  killed 
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about  forty  years  ago,  by  fome  natives  of  Switzerland  j  it  lies 
thirty  miles  eaft  of  Savannah. 

In  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  worms  are  often  injured  by  ac- 
cidental frofts,  and  cold  mornings,  in  the  fpring,  efpecially 
if  it  is  a  late  one  ;  they  are  fometimes  actually  deftroyed, 
and  at  other  times  are  benumbed  and  made  fickly  for  want  of 
warmth  ;  this  inconvenience  is  alfo  frequently  experienced  in 
Italy :  it  is  almoft  unnecefTary  to  remark,  that  the  foutherrt 
fituation  of  Florida  has  placed  it  out  of  the  reach  of  this 
difafter. 

In  Georgia  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning in  the  fpring-feafon,  which  is  apt  to  affec-t  and  injure 
the  filk-worm  ;  whereas,  in  Florida,  where  frequent  fhowers 
refrefli  the  air,  and  the  fea-breezes  keep  it  in  conftant  agita- 
tion, the  thunder  is  neither  fo  common  or  fo  violent :  expe- 
rience will  probably  fhew,  that  this  country  is  as  much  adapt- 
ed to  the  filk-worm  as  to  the  mulberry-tree,  on  which  it  feeds. 
It  has  been  before  obfervcd,  that  this  tree  grows  in  its  utmoft 
luxuriance  in  all  parts  of  Florida. 

As  no  production  of  the  Weft- Indies  affords  a  planter 
fo  much  profit  as  fugar,  there  is  no  doubt  but  fugar  will 
foon  be  planted  in  Florida.  The  fugar-cane  grew  at  Auguf- 
tine,  and  in  the  truftees  garden  in  Savannah  in  Georgia,  in  as 
great  perfection  as  in  the  Weft-Indies.  We  are  not  however 
yet,  for  want  of  experiments,  perfectly  informed  with  what 
degree  of  fuccefs  fugar  can  be  raifed  in  Florida.  It  is  certain 
the  fugar-cane  is  a  tender  plant,  that  requires  both  a  good 
and  a  moift  foil,  as  well  as  a  hot  climate  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
The  fugar  cane  is  not  a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies,  as  is 
commonly  taken  for  granted  j  nor  will  it  grow  there  without 
art  and  cultivation. 

The  common  ufe  of  fugar  in  Europe  was  introduced  by  the 
Portuguefe,  who  tranfplanted  it  from  the  Eaft-Indies  into 
the  Madeira  iflands ;  the  fugar-cane  flourifhed  there,  and  in 
the  Canaries,  which  are  in  the  latitude  of  Florida,  fo  well, 
that  all  Europe  was  fupplied  from  thence  with  fugar. 

The  loaf-fugar  at  this  day,  in  Germany,  is  called  Canary- 
fugar.  Sugar  is  plentiful  and  common  in  Egypt,  in  parts 
further  from  the  tropic  than  Florida.  Pliny,  the  elder,  makes 
it  the  produce  of  Arabia  and  India. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga,  fugar  ufed  to  be  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  and  it  is  grown  in  fome  parts  of  Spain  at 
this  day.  The  fouth  of  Spain  is  ten  degrees  north  of  the  capes 
of  Florida.  The  plantane-tree  and  allegator  pear,  the  ten- 
dereft  of  the  tropical  plants,  are  in  full  perfection  at  Auguftine. 

As 
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As  both  the  foil  and  climate  of  Eaft-Florida  feem  fit  for 
fugar,  one  cannot  reafonably  doubt,  but  the  cultivation  of  it 
will  be  attended  with  fuccefs  ;  and  if  in  fome  refpecls  Florida 
be  found  inferior  to  the  Weft-Indies,  which  I  do  not  expecl* 
it  has  in  other  refpects  the  advantage  of  them. 

The  flock  of  a  fugar  planter  is  not  only  procured,  but  fup- 
ported  at  a  vaft  expence ;  the  exceffive  price  of  labour  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  arifing  from  the  unheakhinefs  of  the  climate, 
and  the  dearnefs  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  virtually  amounts 
to  a  tax  upon  the  fugar  planter ;  for  not  only  all  kind  of  cloath- 
ing,  but  provifions  too,  muft  be  imported  from  Europe,  and 
the  northern  plantations. 

The  materials  for  building,  all  the  lumber  required  to 
erect  and  repair  the  fugar  works,  muft  be  fetched  from  the 
continent :  in  Florida  they  are  found  upon  the  fpot.  In  the 
iflands,  the  wages  of  a  carpenter,  mafon,  &c.  run  up  as  high 
as  ten  fhillings  a  day  ;  the  natural  plenty  in  Florida  will  make 
labour  there  comparatively  cheap. 

The  overfeer,  and  other  white  fervants,  will,  beyond  all 
cmeftion,  be  hired  much  cheaper  in  a  plentiful  and  good  cli- 
mate, than  in  a  fcarce  and  fickly  one. 

Not  only  overfeers  and  fervants  will  be  had  at  a  reafonablc 
price,  but  horfcs,  cows,  and  oxen,  may  be  purchafed  at  lefs 
than  one  fixth  of  the  price  they  bear  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
Mules  and  horfes  are  there  fold  from  twenty  to  thirty  pound 
a-piece  :  a  ferviceable  horfe  in  Florida  may  be  had  for  four 
pound.  The  price  of  an  ox  is  no  more  than  three  pound  in 
Florida.  It  is  not  only  the  prime  colt  of  the  ftock  that  differs 
fo  much  in  the  two  countries,  but  the  expence  of  maintain- 
ing it  bears  the  lame  comparative  difference  j  grafs  and  fodder 
for  the  cattle,  and  corn  and  flefh-meat  for  the  fervants,  are 
very  fcarce  in  the  iflands,  and  very  plentiful  in  Florida. 

When  the  fugar  is  made,  it  is  often  neceflary,  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  to  carry  it  at  a  great  expence  by  land,  a  confiderable 
tliitance  to  the  fhipping-places :  this  expence  will  be  faved  in 
Florida,  where  a  planter  will  be  fure  to  make  his  plantation 
on  the  fide  of  a  navigable  river. 

In  Florida  the  lands  are  not  fold,  as  in  the  ceded  iflands, 
but  given  upon  conditions,  which  intereft  \e?As  the  grantee 
to  perform ;  and  the  refervation  made  to  the  crown  is  only 
^halfpenny  an  acre,  after  the  end  of  three,  five,  or  ten  years, 
which  is  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  grants. 

It  often  happens  in  the  Weft-Indies,  as  it  did  laft  year", 
that  when  the  ground  is  prepared,  and  the  cane  planted,  the 
rains  or  fcafonsas  they  are  called,  fail  -}  as  often  as  this  is  the 
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cafe,  the  crop  is  ruined  by  drought — a  misfortune  which  is 
liot  to  be  apprehended  in  Florida. 

Both  the  foil  and  climate  of  Eaft-Florida  feem  to  fuit  this 
plant;  the  Spaniards  planted  fome  of  the  guatimala  indigo  in 
their  gardens  at  Auguftine,  where  I  have  feen,  in  a  poorr 
fandy  foil,  indigo  plants  of  a  larger  fize,  and  in  a  more  luxu- 
riant flate,  than  ever  I  favv  in  South-Carolina  in  the  richeifc 
and  beft  cultivated  lands ;  I  was  informed  the  Spaniards  cut 
it  four  times  a  year. 

This  grain  is  the  common  food  in  America;  the  Spaniards 
being  confined  within  the  lines  of  Auguftine,  ufed  to  raifs 
two  crops  a  year  upon  the  fame  ground  ;  which  I  mention 
rather  as  a  mark  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  than  of  the  good 
hufbandry  of  the  Spaniards :  it  grows  here  in  almoft  every  foil. 
The  large  bounties  granted  by  parliament,  and  the  con- 
fiderable  premiums  by  the  fociety  of  arts  and  fciences,  will 
induce  fome  of  the  new  fettlers  to  cultivate  hemp;  it  requires 
a  frefh,  ftrong,  moift  foil  :  the  fwamps,  after  being  cleared 
and  drained  for  rice,  are  fitted  to  be  fovvn  with  hemp  for  the 
firft  and  fecond  year. 

It  is  not  at  all  doubtful  whether  the  vine  will  flourifh  in 
Florida,  becaufe  it  grows  there,  and  in  almoft  all  parts  of 
America,  fouth  of  Delaware,  in  great  plenty.  The  wild 
grapes  of  America  are  of  little  worth,  they  ufually  run  up  the 
trees  of  the'forefts,  where  they  are  too  much  fhaded,  and  for 
want  of  cultivation,  of  no  value. 

The  dearnefs  of  labour,  and  thecheapnefs  of  foreign  wines 
in  America,  have  both  contributed  to  prevent  the  planting  of 
vineyards  more  frequently.  The  French  refugees  planted 
fome  in  South-Carolina,  and  I  have  drank  a  red  wine  of  the 
growth  of  that  province  little  inferior  to  burgundy. 

When  it  is  obferved  that  the  richeft  wines  are  produced  in 
the  iflands  of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  in  the  illand  of 
Cyprus,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  lying  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  Eaft-Florida ;  it  will,  probably,  not  be  owing 
to  any  defect  either  in  foil  or  climate,  but  to  the  dearnefs  of 
labour,  or  negligence  of  the  inhabitants,  if  wine  is  not  pro- 
duced hereafter  in  fome  plenty  upon  this  continent. 

Currants,  raifins,  figs,  and  olives,  will  moft  probably 
thrive  here  whenever  they  are  planted. 

Having  finifhed  what  I  had  to  fay  of  the  countrv  of  Eaft- 
Florida,  I  muft,  before  I  conclude,  add  one  word  more  upon 
the  fubjecl:  of  procuring  inhabitants  for  it. 

The  government  has  a£led  agreeably  to  the  wife  and  maf- 
culine  fpirit  of  its  policy,  in  laying  the.  new  foundation  of 
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feveral  extenfive  colonies.  Civil  as  well  as  military  eftablinV 
menis  have  been  provided  thefe  three  years  for  the  two  Flori- 
da's, at  an  expence  of  near  100,  oool.  a  year;  but  ftill  the 
inhabitants  of  both  of  them  put  together,  (foldiers  and  fa- 
vages  excepted)  would  make  but  a  thin  congregation  in  a 
fmail  parifh- church. 

if  the  government  refolves  not  to  ftir  one  ftep  further,  it 
has  gone  already  a  great  deal  too  far  ;  Florida,  without  inha- 
bitants, is  fo  much  worle  than  nothing,  that  Great-Britain 
lofes  near  100,  cool,  a  year  by  it. 

Governments,  garrifons,  eftablifhments  civil  and  military, 
without  inhabitants,  or  any  meafures  taken  to  procure  them, 
feems  fomething  ftrange.  It  is  very  unufual  to  take  all  the 
meafures  requifite  to  a  particular  end  but  one,  and  to  neglect 
a  fingle  one,  which  being  omitted,  renders  all  the  reft 
abortive. 

If  a  farmer  mould  purchafe  an  eftate,  hire  fervants,  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  fowing,  have  the  feed-corn  ready,  and 
ftill  fave  the  expence  of  putting  it  in  the  ground,  his  neigh- 
bours would  laugh  heartily  at  him.  Rice,  cotton,  and  indigo, 
will  grow  in  Eaft-Florida,  whenever  they  are  put  in  the 
ground,  but  they  will  not  grow  without.  We  muft  not  ex- 
pect, becaufe  a  country  is  a  good  one,  that  it  therefore  will 
work  miracles,  and  without  fo  much  as  fowing  the  teeth  of 
Cadmus's  ferpent  *  of  itfelf  produce  the  human  fpecies. 

If  Eaft-Florida  fettles  itfelf,  which  it  is  left  to  do,  it  will 
be  the  firft  colony  on  the  continent  that  ever  did  fo:  the  fact, 
as  far  as  experience  goes,  overturns  the  theory. 

Notwithstanding  every  wife  and  generous  meafure  is  taken 
by  governor  Grant  for  the  good  of  Eaft-Florida,  yet  his  pro- 
clamation to  invite  new  fettlers,  dated  the  firft  of  October, 
1764,  has  not  been  hitherto  attended  with  any  vifible  effect. 
When  we  confider  the  amount  of  the  prefent  eftablifhments 
for  that  country,  it  feems  to  be  bad  ceconomy  to  ftay  for  years, 
in  order  to  fee  whether  Florida  will  fettle  itfelf  or  not.  None 
of  the  American  provinces  are  fo  well  peopled,  as  to  fpare 
inhabitants;  and  were  any  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  northward 
difpofed  to  go  to  Florida,  it  is,  with  refpect  to  the  migration 
of  families,  quite  inacceflible  by  land,  for  want  of  roads,  and 
ferrys  to  pafs  the  feveral  large  rivers  ;  and  fuch  inhabitants  a« 
may  be  v. -illing  to  feek  a  new  habitation,  cannot  afford  the 
expence  of  conveying  themfdves  and  families  by  fea. 

Neither  is  Florida  likely  to  be  fettled  by  inhabitants  from 
Europe,  unlefs  the  government  will  defray  the  expences,  and 

*  Ovid.  iv.  Metam. 
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pay  the  pafTage,  for  men  who  have  neither  money  nor  credit, 
to  convey  themfelves  thither.  Will  any  many  man  go  from 
Europe  to  Florida  at  his  own  expence,  when  he  can  go  to 
South-Carolina  paflage  free,  and  have  lands  given  him  when 
he  gets  there,  without  any  expence  ;  and  befides  this,  he  fup- 
plied  with  neceflaries  and  provifion  for  a  twelvemonth  ?  South- 
Carolina,  though  fettled  above  a  century,  is  flill  at  zn  expence 
of  40C0I.  a  year,  as  a  bounty  given  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  proteftants  *  :  we  ought  to  follow  their  example  and 
not  content  ourfelves  with  the  name  only  of  governments 
and  colonies. 

Should  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain  give  only  the  fame 
bounty  that  Carolina  gives,  Eaft-Florida  would  (land  a 
chance  at  leaft,  of  becoming  inhabited;  the  healthinefs  and 
fertility  of  this  country  will  be  known  by  degrees  ;  and  I  do 
not  doubt,  but  foreigners  may  be  induced  to  go  thither  upon 
the  fame  terms  they  are  tempted  to  go  to  other  colonies.  I 
believe  feveral  perfons  of  note  intend  to  apply  for  grants  of 
land  in  Eaft-Florida,  with  a  view  of  railing  fugar,  or  other 
articles  there,  by  the  help  of  negroes  ;  and  it  is  alio  true,  that 
the  condition  of  each  grant,  requires  the  having  one  white 

*  By  foreign  fettlers  is  to  be  underftood,  1.  Germans  from  the 
Rhine,  Mofelle,  and  other  parts,  where  they  cultivate  vineyards. 
2.  Proteftants  from  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France,  ufed  to  the 
culture  of  filk,  olives,  vines,  &c.  3.  Inhabitants  of  the  iilar.ds 
of  Greece,  and  the  Archipelago  j  they  are  a  very  fober,  indus- 
trious-people,  well  Ikilled  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  vines,  rai- 
fins,  currants,  olives,  almonds,  and  filk  worms  :  the  foil  and 
climate  of  Eaft-Florida  is  adapted  to  every  one  of  thefe  articles. 

Without  doubt,  many  of  my  readers,  efpecially  thofe  unac- 
quainted with  America,  will  be  apt  to  aflc,  why  mould  we  make 
choice  of  foreigners,  and  not  of  our  own  Subjects  ?  To  which  I 
would  anfvver,  "  that  thefe  foreigners,  when  fettled  in  an  English 
colony,  are  no  longer  foreigners,  but  fubjecls  to  Great-Brit.iin." 
It  would  be  very  impolitic  to  encourage,  or  fo  much  as  to  counte- 
nance the  emigration  of  induftrious  huSbandmen,  and  ufeful  manu- 
facturers ;  and  thofe  which  are  either  chargeable,  or  tffelefs  to  the 
public  here  in  England,  will  be  much  more  fo  in  a  new  colony  j 
befides,  experience  convinces  us,  that  foreigners  are  the  fittelt 
people  to  fettle  America.  The  provinces  of  Penfylvania,  New- 
York,  and  New-Jerfey,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans,  and  Dutch, 
are  the  beft  peopled,  and  the  moll  wealthy  upon  the  contmen:, 
notwithftanding  the  little  value  their  produce  is  of,  in  comparison 
to  the  fouthern  colonies:  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
flourishing  ftate  America  is  in,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  continual 
importation  of  foreign  fettlers. 

B  b  inha- 
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inhabitant  to  one  hundred  acres  ofland  ;  but  it  is  furely  im- 
politic, to  make  the  adtual  fettling  of  new  colonies  depend 
jtfpon  a  flight  and  precarious  foundation,  without  affifting  the 
laudable  defigns  of  thofe  who  apply  for  grants,  and  feconding 
their  views,  by  promoting  the  importation  of  foreign  pro- 
teftants,  to  fupply  them  with  cheap  fervants,  and  ufeful  la- 
bourers. 

At  a  time  when  public  oeconomy  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  I 
do  not  wifh  to  fee  fuch  fums  expended  to  fettle  Florida,  as 
has  been  done  with  refpeet  to  Nova  Scotia;  butfince  a  method 
of  encouraging  foreigners  to  fettle  in  America  has  been  fome- 
times  practifed,  and  experience  has  fhewn  it  to  be  both  frugal 
and  efficacious,  I  flatter  myfelf  the  adminiftration  will  adopt 
the  fyftem  of  Carolina,  or  fome  other  equally  good  expedient. 

The  amount  of  the  civil  eftablifhment  in  Eaft-Florida,  is 
five  thoufand  feven  hundred  pounds  a  year,  granted  by  par- 
liament :  if  Great  Britain  fhould  difpofe  of  an  equal  fum,  to 
encourage  the  fettling  of  the  colony,  and  allow  only  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  as  a  bounty  of  four 
pound  per  head  to  the  mafter  of  the  fhip,  for  every  foreign 
proteft  ant  imported  to  fettle  in  Eaft-Florida ;  to  allow  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  more,  to  fupply  the  new  fettlers 
with  provifion  for  nine  months,  and  the  remaining  (even 
hundred  pounds  tobediftributed  at  the  difcretion  of  the  gover- 
nor, in  provincial  premiums,  upon  the  growth  of  cotton, 
hemp,  filk,  and  vines  ;  fhould  this,  I  fay,  be  done,  his 
majefty's  governors  may  have  the  pleafure  of  diftributing 
juftice,  and  his  generals  affording  fafety  to  the  king's  fub- 
jects,  that  may  hereafter  be  found  in  that  colony. 


WEST      FLORIDA. 

WE  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  country  which  borders 
on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  which  is  called  Weft 
Florida.  And  it  appears,  by  a  memorial  prefented  to  king 
William  III.  that  England  has  had  an  undoubted  title  to  it 
ever  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  by  whofe  commiffion  Se- 
baflian  Cabot  difcovered  all  this  coaft  fronting  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  from  north  latitude  twenty-eight  to  fifty,  twenty 
years  before  it  had  been  vifited  by  any  other  Europeans.  Then 
indeed  the  fouth  part  of  this  continent  towards  the  Gulph  or 
Straits  of  Bahama  was  vifited  by  the  Spaniards  under  Juan 
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Pones  de  Leon,  as  it  was  fen  yerrs  afterwards  by  Vafquez 
Aiillon  ,  in  1527  by  Pamphilo  Navarez,  and  in  1534  by  Fer- 
dinando  Soto  ;  but  their  cruelties  fo  enraged  the  natives, 
that  they  expelled  them  all  one  after  another.  The  laft  ex- 
pedition of  the  Spaniards  hither  was  in  1558,  by  order  of 
Valefco,  then  viceroy  of  Mexico;  but  falling  into  feuds 
almoft  as  foon  as  they  came,  they  returned  without  making 
any  fettlement :  nor  have  they  ever  fince  made  any  on  this 
part  of  the  continent,  except  at  St.  Auguftine  and  St.  Mattheo. 
This  province,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Florida,  and  by  the 
French  Louifiana,  was  named, 

Carolana  by  king  Charles  i.  in  a  grant  which  he  made  of 
it  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  knt.  his  attorney  general.  The  extent 
of  this  grant  fet  out  in  the  charter  was,  all  the  continent  on 
the  weft  of  Carolina,  from  the  river  St.  Mattheo,  lying  ac- 
cording to  the  patent  in  thirty-one  degrees  of  north  latitude 
(though  by  later  and  more  accurate  obfervation,  it  is  found 
to  lie  exactly  in  lat.  30.  10.)  to  the  river  Paflb  Magno,  in 
north  lat.  36.  extending  in  longitude  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Sea,  a  tract  which  was  not  then  pofTefTed  by  any 
Chriftian  power,  together  with  all  the  iflands  of  Veanis  and 
Bahama,  and  feveral  adjacent  iflands  lying  fouth  from  the 
continent  within  the  faid  degrees  of  latitude,  to  be  all  called 
by  the  name  of  the  Carolana  Iflands.  Sir  Rob2rt  Heath  con- 
veyed Carolana  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who*  was  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  planting  feveral  parts  of  the  countrv,  and  had  effected 
much  more  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  war  with  Scot- 
land, in  which  he  was  general  for  king  Charles,  and  after- 
wards by  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  lunacy  of  his 
eldeft  fon.  In  the  beginning  of  Cromwell's  protectorate, 
captain  Watts  (whom  king  Charles  II.  knighted  and  made 
governor  of  St.  Chriftopher's)  being  upon  this  coaft,  and 
meeting  with  one  Leet,  an  Englishman,  who  was  in  great  fa- 
vour with  the  paraoufti,  or  petty  king,  of  the  country,  by  his 
influence  the  Englilh  were  allowed  to  trade,  and  incited  to 
fettle  here.  Not  long  after,  this  paraoufti  alfo  fent  an  am- 
baflador  to  England,  and  the  Englifh.  had  divers  tracts  of 
land  given  them  by  the  Indians,  and  furveyed  the  continent 
(of  which  there  is  a  map  ftill  extant)  for  above  two  hundred 
miles  fquare. 

It  appears  farther  from  this  memorial,  that  the  Five  Nations 
in  the  territory  of  New  York,  whom  the  French  commonly 
call  Iroquois,  who  have  for  almoft  eighty  years  voluntarily 
fubjected  themfelves  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  who  had 
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conquered  all  the  country  from  their  own  habitations  to  trie 
Miflifippi  river,  and  even  beyond  it,  made  a  fale  and  fur- 
render  of  all  thole  their  conquefts,  and  acquifitions,  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  II.  to  the  government  of  New- York  ; 
which  is  another  proof  of  their  being  the  property  of  the  Englifh. 

The  memorial  here  mentioned  was  prefented  to  king  Wil- 
liam, as  aforefaid,  by  the  late  Dr.  Coxe,  who,  by  conveyances 
from  one  to  another,  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  be- 
came proprietor  of  Cafolana";  and  who  fcts  forth  in  the  faid 
memorial,  that,  at  the  expence  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds, 
he  difcovered  divers  of  its  parts  ;  firft  from  Carolina,  after- 
wards from  Pennfylvania,  by  the  Sufquehanah  river;  and  that 
then  he  made  a  difcovery  more  to  the  fouth  by  the  great  river 
Gchequiton.  Here  it  is  fit  to  obferve,  that  in  September  17 12, 
the  late  French  king  granted  letters  patent  to  M.  Crozat,  his 
Secretary,  for  the  fole  trade  to  this  country,  by  the  name  of 
Louifiana,  extending  about  one  thoufand  miles  along  the 
coaft  of  the  gulph  of  New  Mexico,  and  almoft.  as  much  from 
the  faid  gulph  to  Canada;  and  it  appears  by  the  patent,  that 
the  French  altered  the  names  of  the  rivers,  harbours,  &c.  as 
well  as  of  the  country  itfelf,  which  had  been  ufually  called 
Spanifh  Florida;  and  that  under  pretence  of  a  new  difcovery 
of  it,  thev  declared  themfelves  pofleflbrs  of  this  vaft  tract, 
which  had  been  difcovered  and  poffeffcd  for  two  hundred  years 
partly  by  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  by  the  Englifh  ;  for  by 
comparing  the  patent  with  the  maps,  it  is  evident  that  it  irt- 
clofed  and  cncompailed  all  the  Englifh  colonies  of  Carolina, 
Maryland,  Pennfylvania,  New- England,  &c. 

The  fon  of  the  above  memoralift  (Daniel  Coxe,  efq.)  who 
was  himfelf  fourteen  years  a  refident  on  the  continent  of 
America,  has  publifhed  a  particular  defcription  of  this  pro- 
vince of  Carolana  ;  wherein  he  has  given  a  fuccincl:  detail  of 
fome  of  its  moft  tifeful  animals,  vegetables,  metals,  minerals, 
precious  (tones,  he.  And,  as  he  fays  his  account  is  compofed 
chiefly  from  memoirs  drawn  by  his  father,  from  feveral  jour- 
nals and  itineraries  of  the  Englifh,  whom  he  fent  to  difcover 
it,  and  partly  from  the  relations  of  other  travellers  and  Indian 
traders  of  good  understanding  and  probity,  who  had  palled 
through  the  heart  of  the  country,  we  think  we  may  venture  to 
give  our  readers  an  abftradt  of  it,  as  the  moft  fatisfa£tory  view 
of  this  country  that  has  yet  been  prefented  of  it. 

There  are  almoft  every  where  two,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the 
country,  three  crops  of  Indian  corn  in  a  year;  and  it  is  faid, 
that  when  the  new  comes  in  they  caft  away  a  great  part  ot 
the  old  for  want  of  room  in  their  little  granaries.     All  along 
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the  coaft,  and  two  or  three  hundred  miles  up  the  countrv 
from  the  fea,  they  have  the  root  mandihoca,  of  which  the 
caffavi  flower  and  bread  is  made  in  the  greateft  part  of  Ame- 
rica, between  the  two  tropicks,  which  is  reckoned  as  good  as 
our  manchet,  and  fix  times  cheaper.  Here  is  another  fort  of 
grain  like  our  oats,  and  when  rightly  prepared  exceeds  our 
beft  oatmeal.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  marfhy  places,  and 
by  the  fides  of  rivers,  like  rufhes.  The  Indians,  when  it  is 
ripe,  take  handfuls,  and  fhake  them  into  their  canoes  ;  and 
what  efcapes  them  falling  into  the  water,  without  any  farther 
trouble,  produces  the  next  year's  crop.  Befides  other  Euro- 
pean fruits,  they  have  excellent  limes  and  prunes  growing 
wild,  which  they  eat  plentifully  immediately  from  the  trees, 
and  keep  fome  dry  for  winter  provifion.  Here  is  alio  the 
tunas,  a  mod  delicious  food,  efpecially  in  hot  weather,  and 
fo  wholefome,  that  when  it  is  ripe  our  Europeans  call  it  their 
cordial  julep.  Vines  of  different  forts  grow  alfo  naturally  in 
this  country;  and  the  foil  is  admirably  adapted,  for  producing 
as  good  grapes  as  moft  countries  of  Europe. 

Here  is  good  beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  and  plenty  of  hogs, 
efpecially  on  the  fea-coaft;  acorns,  chefnuts,  and  other  mails 
abounding  in  this  country.  Here  are  not  only  cattle  for 
draught  of  the  Tartarian'brecd,  but  hprfes  for  the  faddle ; 
the  latter  fo  cheap,  that  they  may  be  bought  for  five  millings 
worth  of  European  commodities  at  prime  coft;  and  our  author 
was  ailured  by  traders,  that  they  had  been  offered  a  good  one 
for  an  ordinary  hatchet.  Their  cattle  have  a  long  black  fort 
of  hair,  or  rather  wool,  fo  fine,  that  it  is  thought  that  with 
fome  (mall  addition  or  mixture,  it  would  be  preferable  to  com- 
mon wool  for  hats,  cloathing,  and  other  neceffaries. 

The  wild  animals  of  this  country,  befides  thofe  above-men- 
tioned, are  the  elk  or  buffalo,  panthers,  bears,  wild  cats, 
bever,  otter,  fox,  racoons,  fquirrels,  manens,  and  a  rat 
which  has  a  bag  under  his  throat,  wherein  it  conveys  its 
young,  when  it  is  forced  to  fly.  Though  cotton  grows  wild 
here  in  great  plenty,  yet  it  is  not  manufactured  ;  and  fome 
of  the  moft  civilized  nations  in  this  country,  efpecially  of  the 
better  fort,  are  cloathed  with  a  fubftance  like  good,  coarfe, 
ferviceable  linnen,  very  white,  which  is  made  of  the  inward 
bark  of  trees  that  abound  here,  is  as  becoming  as  moft  of  the 
ordinary  linnen  of  Europe,  and  is  faid  alfo  to  be  as  durable  : 
of  the  fame,  a^id  other  barks,  they  make  thread,  cords  and 
ropes. 

Pearls  are  to  be  found  here  in  great  abundance,  but  the 
Indians  value  our  beads  more.     On  the  whole  coaft  of  this 
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province,  for  two  hundred  leagues,  there  are  many  vaft  beds 
of  oyfters  that  breed  them ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  in 
frefh  water  rivers  and  lakes,  there  is  a  fort  of  fhell-fifh  between 
a  mufcle  and  a  pearl  oyfter,  wherein  are  found  abundance  of 
pearls,  and  many  larger  than  common.  Here  are  two  forts 
of  cochineal  :  one  that  grows  wild,  which  is  far  inferior  to 
what  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  and  fields;  and  the  plant  of 
which  indigo  is  made  is  very  common  in  moft  of  the  fouth 
parts  of  this  province.  Ambergreafe  is  often  found  upon  the 
coaft  from  cape  Florida  to  Mexico,  of  which  the  beft  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  ;  and  on  the  fame  coaft,  both  to  the  eaft 
and  weft  of  the  Miffifippi,  is  to  be  found  alfo,  efpecially 
after  high  fouth  winds,  a  fort  of  ftone  pitch,  which  the 
Spaniards,  who  call  it  copea,  moiften  with  greafe,  and  ufe  it 
for  their  veflels  in  the  nature  of  pitch;  than  which,  they  fay 
it  is  much  better  in  hot  countries,  it  not  being  apt  to  melt 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun.  On  both  fides  the  Miffifippi  river 
there  are  many  fprings  and  lakes  producing  excellent  fait. 
The  plants  which  produce  hemp  and  flax  are  very  common  in 
this  country  ;  and  that  fort  of  (ilk  grafs,  of  which  are  made 
thofe  pretty  ftufFs,  fuch  as  come  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  called 
herba  fluffs.  Here  are  amethyfts,  turquoifes,  and  the  lapis 
lazuli.  Salt-petre  may  probably  be  produced  here  in  great 
plenty,  from  the  dung  of  vaft  flights  of  pigeons  coming  hither, 
at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  for  above  a  league  in  length, 
and  half  as  broad,  which  rooft  on  the  trees  in  luch  numbers, 
that  they  often  break  the  boughs.  Here  is  copper  in  abun- 
dance, and  fo  fine,  that  it  it  is  affirmed  fome  of  the  ore  yields 
above  forty  per  cent,  and  here  is  lead,  whofe  ore  yields  fixty 
per  cent.  In  many  places  too  there  are  mines  of  pit-coal, 
and  iron-ore  is  often  found  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  from 
which  a  metal  is  extracted,  little  inferior  to  fteel.  Here  are 
alfo  fome  mines  of  quick-filver,  or  rather  of  the  mineral  from 
whence  it  is  extracted,  of  which  the  natives  make  no  other 
ufe  than  to  paint  their  faces  and  bodies  with  it,  in  a  time  of 
war,  or  in  hioh  leftivals.  in  divers  parts  of  this  province 
there  are  alfo  great  quantities  of  orpiment  and  fandaracha. 

As  to  the  face  of  the  country,  it  is  rather  level;  and  yet,  if 
we  may  believe  the  account  of  Mr.  Coxe,  extremely  well 
watered.  About  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Miffifippi;  a  branch  of  it  runs  on  the  eaft  fide,  which,  after  a 
courle  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  falls  into  the  N.  E. 
end  of  the  great  bay  of  Spirito  Santo.  At  firft  it  is  very 
narrow  and  ihallow,  but  by  the  acceffion  ofieveral  rivers  and. 
rivulets  becomes  a  moft  lovely  river,  is  navigable  by  the  greatetl 
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boats  and  floops,  and  forms  pleafant  lakes,  particularly  Pont- 
chartrain. 

About  fixty  leagues  higher  up  on  the  eaft-fide  is  the  river  of 
Yafoua,  which  comes  into  the  Miffifippi,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred miles  out  of  the  country,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  nations 
of  the  Yafoues,  Tounicas,  Kowrouas,  &c.  Sixty  leagues 
higher  is  the  river  and  nation  of  Chongue,  with  fome  others 
to  the  eaft  of  them.  Thirty  leagues  higher  the  Miffifippi  re- 
ceives a  river,  that  proceeds  from  a  lake  about  ten  miles  off, 
which  is  tweaty  miles  long,  and  receives  four  large  rivers  : 
I.  The  Cafqui  or  Cufates,  the  mod  fouthern  of  them,  being 
the  river  of  the  Cherokees,  a  mighty  nation,  among  whom  it 
has  its  chief  fountains.  It  comes  from  the  fouth-eaft,  and 
its  heads  are  among  the  mountains  which  feparate  this 
country  from  Carolina,  and  is  the  great  road  of  the  traders 
from  thence  to  the  Miffifippi,  and  the  intermediate  places. 
Forty  leagues  above  the  Chicazas,  this  river  forms  four  deli- 
cate iflands,  which  have  each  a  nation  inhabiting  them.  2. 
The  river  Ouefpere,  at  which,  about  thirty  leagues  to  the 
north-eaft  of  the  lake,  divides  into  two  branches,  whereof 
the  moft  fouthern  is  called  the  Black  River  ;  but  there  are 
very  few  inhabitants  upon  either,  they  having  been  deftroyed 
or  driven  away  by  the  Iroquois.  The  heads  of  the  river  are 
in  that  vaft  ridge  of  mountains  that  run  on  the  back  of  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  Maryland,  thro'  which  mountains  there. 
is  a  fhort  paflage  to  the  fources  of  the  great  river  Potomack, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  them,  by  which  the  Indians,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  them,  may  poffibly,  one  time  or  other,  in 
conjunction  with  the  French  of  Miffifippi,  infult  and  harrafs 
our  colonies  juft  now  mentioned.  3.  The  river  Oyo  or 
Hohio,  more  to  the  north,  is  a  vaft  river,  which  comes  from 
the  back  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Virginia :  in  the 
Indian  language  it  fignifies  a  fair  river,  and  is  navigable  fix 
hundred  miles.  It  runs  through  the  moll  beautiful  and  fruit- 
ful countries  in  the  world,  and  receives  ten  or  twelve  rivers, 
befides  innumerable  rivulets.  Several  nations  formerly  dwelt 
on  this  river,  as  the  Chawanoes  or  Chouanons,  a  great  people, 
who,  with  many  other  nations,  were  totally  extirpated  by 
the  Iroquois,  who  made  this  river  their  ufuai  road,  when  they 
entered  into  a  war  with  the  nations  either  to  the  fouth  or 
weft.  4.  The  moft  northerly  river  that  runs  into  the  faid  lake, 
and  which  comes  like  the  reft  from  the  north-eaft,  is  the  Oua- 
bacha,  or  St.  Geremy's  river,  as  our  maps  call  it.  Twenty-five 
leagues  above  the  Hohio  is  the  great  ifland  of  the  Tamaroas, 
with  a  nation  over-againft  it,  that  goes  by  its  name ;  and 
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another  by  that  of  Cahokia,  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chepufib.     Thirty  leagues  higher  is  the  river  Checogou,  or 
the  river  of  the  Illinouecks,  corruptly  called  by  the  French 
the  river  of  the  Illinois  ;  which  nation  lived  upon  and  about 
this  river,  in  about  fixty  towns,  and  confifted  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  fighting  men,  before  they  were  deftroyed  by  the  Iroquois, 
and  driven  to  the  weft  of  Miflifippi.      This  is  a  large  pleafant 
river,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Miflifippi,  is  divided  into  two  branches  :  the  leffer 
comes  from  north  and  by  eaft,  and  its  head  is  within  four  or 
live   miles  of  the  weft  fide  of  the  great  lake  of  the  lllinoueks 
or  Michigan,  as  it  is  called  in  our  map :  the  biggeft  comes 
directly  from  the  eaft,  and  proceeds  from  a  morafs  within  two 
miles  of  the  river  Miamiha,  which  runs  into  the  fame  lake. 
On  the  fouth-eaft  fide  there   is  a  communication  between 
thefe  two  rivers,  by  a  land  carriage  of  two  leagues,    about 
fifty  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  lake.     The  courfe  of  this 
river  of  Checagou  is  above  four  hundred  miles,    navigable 
above  half  way  by  (hips,  and  moll  of  the  reft  by  fioops  and 
barges.     It  receives  many  fmall  rivers,    and  forms  two  or 
three  lakes  ;  one  efpecially,  called  Pimeteovi,    twenty  miles 
long  and  three  broad,  which  affords  great  quantities  of  good 
fifh,  as  the  adjacent  country  does  game  both  of  fowls  and 
beafts.     Befides  the  Illinouecks,  are  the   nations  Prouaria, 
Cafcafquia,  and  Caracontanon  ;    and  on  the  north   branch 
inhabit  part  of  the  nation  of  the  Mafcontans.     On  the  fouth- 
eaft  bank  of  the  river  Checagou,  M.  de  Sale,  in  1680,  creeled 
a  fort,  which  he  named  Crevecaeur,  or  Heart- breaker,  on  ac- 
count of  the  troubles  he  met  with   here.    This  fort  ftands 
about  half  way  betwixt  the  gulph  of  Mexico  and  Canada, 
and  was  formerly  the  ufual  road  of  the  French  to  and  from 
both,  till  they  discovered  a  fhorter  and  eafier  paffage  by  the 
rivers  Ouabacke  and  Hohio,  which  rife  at  a    fmall  diftance 
from  the  lake  Erie,  or  fome   rivers  which  enter  it.     Eighty 
leagues  higher,  the  river  Miflifippi,  receives  the  Mifconiing, 
a  river  refembling  that  of  the  Illinouecks  in  breadth,  depth, 
and  courfe  ;  and  the  country  adjacent  to  its  branches  is  alike 
pleafant  and   fruitful.     Sixty  miles  before  it  falls  into  the 
iViiflifippi,  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Kikapouz,  which  is  alfo 
navigable,  and  comes  a  great  way  from  the  north-eaft.  Eighty 
miles  farther,  almoft  directly  eaft,  there  is  a  communication 
by  a  land  carriage  of  two  leagues  with  the  river  Mifconqui, 
which  runs  to  the  north-eaft,  and  after  a  paffage  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  the  land-carriage,    falls  into   the 
^rcat  bay  of  Poukeoutamis  or  the  Puans,  which  joins  on  the 
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ttorth-weft  fide  to  the  great  lake  of  the  Illinouecks.  Higher 
up  the  Miffifippi  is  the  river  Chabadeba  ;  above  which  the 
Miffifippi  makes  a  fine  lake  twenty  miles  long,  and  eight  or 
ten  broad.  Ten  miles  above  that  lake  is  the  river  of  Tor- 
ioifes,  a  large  fair  river,  which  runs  into  the  country  a  good 
way  to  the  north-eaft,  and  is  navigable  forty  miles  by  the 
greateft  boats. 

As  for  the  rivers  which  do  not  communicate  with  the  Mif- 
fifippi, there  are  only  two  large  ones  betwixt  it  and  the  penin- 
fula  of  Florida:  viz.  the  Coza  and  the  Palache. 

I.  The  Coza  river,  which  the  French  call  Mobile,  is  bigger 
except  Miffifippi  and  Olico,  than  any  in  this  or  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces.  Itrifes  from  the  Apalachean  mountains,  with 
feveral  heads,  of  which  the  moft  northern  is  at  the  town  and 
province  of  Guaxala,  at  the  foot  of  the  faid  mountains  j  many 
rivulets  uniting  after  a  courfe  of  eighty  miles,  from  a  river 
bigger  than  the  Thames  at  Kingfton,  with  feveral  delightful 
jiles,  fome  three  or  four  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  in 
a  country  wonderful  pleafant  and  fruitful.  The  firft  confider- 
able  town  or  province  is  Chiaha,  with  a  river  of  its  own 
name  (which  helps  to  enlarge  Coza]  which  is  famous  for  its 
pearl  -hilling;  there  being  in  the  river  and  little  lakes  that  are 
formed  by  it,  a  fort  of  {hell-fiih  which  the  ancients  named 
Pinna,  betwixt  a  mufcle  and  an  oyfter.  From  thence  the 
river  grows  larger  and  deeper,  being  reinforced  by  other* 
from  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  till  it  enters  the  province 
of  Coza  or  CoufTa,  which  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  fruit- 
ful and  pleafant  parts  of  the  country,  and  very  populous.  It 
confifts  of  hills  and  valleys,  rivulets,  arable  land,  and  lovely 
meadows.  Prunes  grow  naturally  in  the  fields  better  than 
can  be  produced  in  Spain  by  culture ;  and  though  there  are 
fome  vines  that  creep  upon  the  ground,  there  are  others  which 
mount  in  almoft  all  the  places  near  the  rivers,  to  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  The  Coza  river  enters  the  gulph  of  Mexico  one 
hundred  miles  fouth  of  Manhela  or  Mobile,  as  the  French 
call  it ;  a  city  yet  in  being,  though  far  fhort  of  its  former 
grandeur.  One  of  the  rivers  that  enters  the  Coza  is  the  Chat- 
tas,  which  a  collection  of  feveral  other  little  ftreams  renders 
a  fine  river.  About  the  middle  of  it  lies  the  mighty  nation  of 
the  Chattas,  confiding  of  near  three  thoufand  men,  who 
fpeak  the  fame  language  as  their  neighbours  the  Chicazas  juft 
now  mentioned,  to  whom  they  were  lately,  if  they  are  not 
ftill,  mortal  enemies,  and  friends  to  the  French.  To  the 
fait  of  the  Cozas  are  the  Becues  or  Abecaes,  who  have  thir- 
teen 
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teen  towns,  and  dwell  on  divers  fmall  rivers,  which  run  into 
the  Coza.  It  is  a  very  pleafant  country,  confifting  of  hills 
and  valleys,  and  its  foil  is  generally  more  marly  or  fatter  than 
that  of  many  other  provinces,  which  are  moftly  of  a  lighter 
mould.  A  little  more  to  the  fouth-weft,  between  the  Abecaes 
or  Chattas,  the  Ewemalas,  who  are  about  five  hundred  fight- 
ing men,  dwell  on  a  fair  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  com- 
ing from  the  north-eaft  mixes  with  the  Coza.  Mr.  Coxe, 
whofe  defcription  of  this  country  is  ftill  our  guide,  fays  this 
mighty  river  Coza  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  fifteen 
leagues  eaft  of  the  great  bay  of  Nafiau  or  Spirito  Santo,  or 
from  the  north-eaft  cape  of  Myrtle  Ifie.  Near  the  mouth  of 
this  river  the  French  have  erected  a  fettlement  called  fort 
Louis,  (twenty  leagues  north-eaft  of  the  neareft  mouth  of 
Miflliippi)  which  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  chief  governor 
of  Louifiana,  who  was  neverthelefs  fubordinate  to  him  of  Ca- 
nada. From  this  garrifon  the  French  fend  detachments  to 
fecure  their  feveral  ftaticns  among  the  Indians  in  the  inland 
parts.  The  Ullibayls  or  Allibamous,  Chicazas,  and  Chattas, 
who  are  the  moft  confiderable  nations  upon  and  between  the 
river  Coza  and  the  Miffifippi,  kindly  entertained  the  Englifh 
who  refided  among  them  feveral  years,  and  carried  on  a  fafe 
and  peaceable  trade  with  them,  till  about  the  year  17 15,  when 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  French  they  were  either  murdered,  or 
obliged  to  make  room  for  thefe  new  invaders,  who  have  fincc 
unjultly  poffefled  and  fortified  the  fame  ftations,  in  order  to 
curb  the  natives,  and  to  cut  off"  their  communication  with 
the  hnglifh  traders;  whereby  they  have  ingrafted  a  profitable 
trade  for  above  five  hundred  miles  ;  of  which  the  Britifh  fub- 
jecls  were  a  few  years  ago  the  fole  mafters ;  and  have  by  the 
jate  peace  become  mafters  of  a  part  of  the  fame. 

The  French  have  another  fmall  town  and  fort  in  the  iflc 
Dauphine,  foFmerly  called  Slaughter  Ifland,  from  the  num» 
ber  of  men's  bones  found  there  on  its  fir  ft  difcovery,  the  re- 
mains, as  it  is  faid,  of  a  bloody  battle  fought  between  two 
nations  of  Indians.  It  lies  about  nine  leagues  fouth  of  fort 
Louis,  and  ten  leagues  weft  of  Penfacola,  and  is  inhabited, 
and  fortified  only  on  account  of  its  harbour,  it  being  the  firft 
place  the  French  generally  touch  at  on  their  arrival  upon  this 
coaft.  The  diftanee  between  the  river  Coza  and  that  of  Pa- 
Jache  or  Spirito  Santo,  to  the  eaft  is  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles,  and  the  coaft  between  them  is  very  deep  and  bold. 

The  chief  harbour  betwixt  thefe  two  rivers,  and  indeed 
the  beft  upon  all  this  coaft  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  is  Penfa- 
cola s    it  being  a  large  port,   fafe  from  all  winds,    which 
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four  fathom  at  the  entrance,  and  deepens  gradually  to  feven  or 
eight.  It  lies  eleven  leagues  eaft  of  port  Louis  and  Mobile, 
fiinety  weft  from  the  upper  port  of  the  peninfula  of  Florida, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  leagues  from  the  Tortugas 
iilands. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  harbour  flood  a  poor  town,  of  about 
forty  palmetto  houfes,  with  a  imall  ftoekaded  fort  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  guns,  called  St.  Mary  de  Galve,  becaufe  it  was 
built  in  the  time  of  count  de  Galve ;  but  of  little  moment, 
becaufe  all  their  foldiers  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
were  malefactors,  tranfported  hither  from  Mexico.  A  fine 
river  enters  the  bay  of  Mexico  on  the  eaft  fide  of  this  har- 
bour, which  comes  about  one  hundred  miles  out  of  the 
country,  after  being  formed  by  the  junction  of  twoother  rivers. 
The  land  here  produces  many  pine-trees,  fit  for  fhip  mafts, 
cf  which  many  are  cut  down,  and  carried  to  Vera  Cruz. 
There  is  a  communication  from  hence  by  land  with  Apa- 
lachy,  which  is  alfo  inhabited  by  Spaniards. 

Apalachy  Cola  is  a  good  harbour,  thirty  leagues  eaft  of 
the  former,  and  as  much  weft  from  what  the  Spaniards  call 
the  river  Spirito  Santo.  The  Indians  name  it  Palache  or 
Apalache,  by  adding  an  A,  after  the  Arabian  manner,  from 
which  a  great  part  of  their  language  is  derived.  This  river 
enters  the  gulph  of  Mexico  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
cod  of  the  bay  of  Palache,  at  the  north-weft  end  of  the  penin- 
fula of  Florida,  in  about  N.  lat.  30.  Here  was  a  fort  called 
St.  Mary  d'Apalache,  which  the  Alibanous  deftroyed  in  1 705. 
It  is  not  eafy  to  find  this  place,  by  reafon  of  the  ifles  and  lakes 
before  and  about  it;  and  though  a  ftately  river,  whole  mouth 
makes  a  large  harbour,  from  whence  a  trade  is  carried  on  to 
Havannah  by  fmall  veflels,  yet  it  has  not  above  two  fathoms 
and  a  half,  or  three  fathoms  water  at  moft  on  the  bar ;  but 
when  that  is  paffed,  it  is  very  deep  and  large,  and  the  tide 
flows  higher  into  it  than  into  any  other  river  upon  all  the  coaft, 
fome  fay  no  lefs  than  fifty  miles.  But  this  is  not  ftrange,  the 
country  being  a  perfect  level,  and  the  river  having  a  double 
current,  one  from  the  weft,  and  the  other  from  the  fouth,  all 
along  the  peninfula,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  degrees  of 
latitude.  On  both  fides  of  it  towards  the  fea-coaft  live  feveral 
nations,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Apalache  Indians;  and  about 
the  middle  of  it  live  the  great  nations  of  the  Cufhetaes,  Talli- 
boufies,  and  Adgebaches.  This  river  proceeds  chiefly  from 
others,  which  have  their  origin  on  the  fouth  or  fouth-wefl: 
iide  of  the  great  ridge  of  hills  that  divides  this  country  from 
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Carolina,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  courfe  of  about  four 
hundred  miles.  All  the  channel  from  hence  to  the  Tor.tugas 
iflands,  is  called  the  bay  of  Carlos.  Here  is  a  communica- 
tion from  hence  by  land  with  St.  Auguftin. 

In  the  bay  .of  Naffau,  or  Spirito  Santo,  which  is  about  a 
degree  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  there  are  four  iflands, 
which  lie  all  together  in  a  line  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft 
for  fifty  miles,  with  openings  between  them,  a  mile  or  two 
over.  The  molt  northerly  is  that  betwixt  which  and  the 
continent  is  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  It  is  called  Myrtle 
ifland  from  the  great  quantity  of  myrtle  wh  ch  grows  in  it, 
and  has  plentiful  fprings  of  excellent  water. 

It  is  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  but  in  fome 
places  very  narrow.  Some  think  it  is  the  fame  that  the 
French  call  LI  fie  des  Vaiffeaux,  or  the  Ships  ifland  ; 
which,  confidering  its  diftance  from  Dauphiny  ifland,  and 
the  convenient  fhelter  it  affords  mips  from  the  wind,  is  not 
very  improbable.  The  bay  is  fifteen  miles  broad  from  Myrtle 
ifland  to  a  row  of  iflands  which  run  parallel  with  the  main 
and  another  bay  between  them,  and  itretch  fifty  or  lixty 
miles  to  the  fouth,  as  far  as  one  of  the  fmaller  mouths  of  the 
MifHiippi. 

As  to  the  religion  of  the  few  natives  of  this  country,  they 
have  fcarce  anv,  unlefs  a  few  of  the  mod  unaccountable  fuper- 
ltitions  may  have  that  name.  They  are  afraid  of  evil  fpirits 
without  any  notion  of  a  good  one.  They  will  cheat  you 
if  they  can  ;  and,  when  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts, 
they  ufed  to  knock  their  creditors  on  the  head.  Both  fexes 
ae  exceffive  lovers  of  drinking,  allow  of  polygamy,  and  are 
fb  charitable  to  Itrangers  that  they'd  fpare  them  their  daugh- 
ters, or  any  body  but  their  wives.  Yet  they  punifh  adultery 
by  letting  a  mark  of  infamy  on  the  women  and  putting  them 
away.  Some  of  the  Englifh  gentlemen  who  have  been  caught 
offending  in  this  article  have  paid  dear  for  their  freedom,  by 
having  their  ears  cut  off,  or  by  being  difpatched  by  a  knife  or 
a  gun.  They  have  chief  commanders,  who  are  fometimes 
honoured  with  the  title  of  kings,  and  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nors of  Carolina,  &c.  according  to  a  writing  fealed  with  the 
great  fcal  of  the  province,  of  which  feal  they  are  very  chary, 
but  know  not  a  word  of  the  writing.  Very  few  of  their  kings 
have  much  power,  for  their  conjurors  or  war-captains  are  al- 
ways the  greater  men.  They  pretend  to  hereditary  fucceffion, 
and  recommend  the  next  in  blood  of  the  male  line  to  the 
governor.  They  have  a  fort  of  council  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
members,  whom  they  call  beloved}  and  thefe  are  fuch  as  have 
2  diftinguifh- 
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diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  war,  or  have  great  relations,  and 
consequently  fome  influence  and  weight  in  their  refpedtive 
clans. 


THE    NEWLY    CEDED    ISLANDS. 

HAVING  given  as  large  a  defcription  as  the  nature  of 
our  plan  would  permit,  of  the  continental  pofTefllons, 
and  conqueils  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  America;  we 
now  come  to  thofe  iilands  of  which  fhe  hath  lately  been  put 
into  poffeffion  by  the  ninth  article  in  the  laft  treaty  of  peace ; 
where  it  is  fpecified  that  the  moft  Chriftian  king  cedes  and 
guaranties  to  his  Britannick  majefty,  in  full  right,  the  iflands 
of  Grenada,  and  of  the  Grenadines,  with  the  fame  ftipula- 
tions  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  inferted  in 
the  fourth  article  for  thofe  of  Canada :  and  the  partition  of 
the  iflands,  called  neutral,  is  agreed  and  fixed,  fo  that  thofe 
of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  fhall  remain,  in 
full  right,  to  Great  Britain;  and  that  of  St.  Lucia  {hull  be 
delivered  to  France,  to  enjoy  the  fame  likewife  in  full  right; 
and  the  high  contracting  parties  guaranty  the  partition  fo 
ftipulated. 

GRENADA. 

WITH  regard  to  the  ifland  of  Grenada,  it  1  ies  in  W.  61. 
40.  and  N.  lat.  12.  00.  20  leagues  N.W.  from  Trini- 
dad about  fixty-five  miles  N.  W.  from  Tobago,  and  thirty 
leagues  N.  of  New-Andalufiaon  the  continent,  to  which  this 
is  the  neareft  of  all  the  French  iflands  in  the  Antilles.  Labat 
makes  it  forty-five  leagues  S.  W.  of  Barbados  (others  but 
thirty)  and  feventy  from  Martinico.  It  extends  from  N.  to  S. 
in  form  of  a  crefcent,  being  nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length  j 
and  five,  where  broadeft.  Father  Tertre  judges  it  to  be  as  big 
again  as  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  about  twenty-four  leagues  in 
compafs.  Labat  fays,  they  who  have  travelled  round  it  make 
the  circumference,  at  moft,  but  twenty-two. 

Its  original  inhabitants  were  the  Caribbeans,  of  whom 
greater  numbers  were  tempted  to  fettle  here  than  in  other 
iflands,  becaufe  of  its  fertility,  its  wild  game,  and  fifhery, 

M.  <fe 
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M.  de  Poincy  attempted  to  fettle  here  in  1638,  and  fo  did 
feveral  others  after  him  ;  but  they  mifcarried,  by  reafon  th« 
Caribbeans  were  too  many  for  them  to  cope  with,  and  St< 
Chriftopher's  too  far  off  to  give  them  afliftance.    The  honour 
of  an  eftablifhment  here  for  the  French^  fays  Labaf,  was  re- 
ferved  for  M.  Paraquet,  proprietor  and  governor  of  Martinict>? 
who  undertook  it  at  his  own  expenee.     The  firft  colony  he 
brought  hither  was  two  hundred  of  the  fitteft  men  that  he 
could  find  in  that  ifland,  furnifhed  with  prefents  to  footh  the 
favages,  and  arms  to  fubdue  them,  in  cafe  of  oppofition.    He 
arrived  here,    after  four  days  fail  from  Martinico,  in  June 
1650  ;  was  received  with  great  joy,  by  the  captain  of  the 
favages;  raifed  a  pretty  ftrong  fort  in  lefs  than  a  week's  time; 
and,  having  given  the  captain   fome  linen-cloth,    looking- 
glaffes,  hatchets,  bills,  knives,  and  other  things  which  the 
Caribbeans  wanted,  befides  two  quarts  of  brandy,  he  yielded 
him  the  proprietary  of  the  whole  ifland,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
other  Caribbeans,  with  a  refervation  only  of  their  habitations. 
The  French  had  juft  got  in  one  crop  of  tobacco  here,  fo 
good,  that  one  pound  of  it  was  worth  three  of  what  grew  in 
the   other  iflands,    when  the  Caribbeans  began    to  repent 
their  bargain.     Without  any  declaration  of  war,  they  began 
with  waylaying  and  aflaffinating  the    French  ftragglers,    of 
whom  feveral  had  been  knocked  on  the  head  in  the  woods, 
as  they  were  hunting ;  or  in  the  bays,  as  they  were  turning 
tortoife :     whereupon  the  French  that  landed,    being  rein* 
forced,  from  Martinico,  by  three  hundred  men  more,  attacked 
the  favages;  who  defended  themfelves  with  mowers  of  arrows, 
but  were  forced  to  retire  to  a  mountain,  from  whence  they 
rolled  down  trunks  of  trees  upon  the  French  ;  and,  being 
joined,  foon  after,  by  other  favages  from  Dominica  and   St. 
Vincent,  fell  upon  the  French;  but  were  defeated,  many  of 
them   put  to  the  fword,  and   forty,  who  efcaped,  ran  to  a 
precipice,  and  caft  themfelves  into  the  fea;  for  which  reafon, 
it  was  afterwards  called  the  Mountain  of  Leapers.  The  French 
burnt  their  cottages,  deflroyed  their  gardens,  plucked  up  the 
mandioca-roots,  and   carried  off  all    they  found.     Yet  the 
favages  rallied,  foon   after,  in  feparate  bodies,  and  killed  all 
the  French  whom  they  found  abroad  in  the  woods,  &c.  Upon 
which,  the  French  commander  fent  out  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  who  furprized  them  at  day-break,  and  put  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  whom  they  found,  to  the  fword ;  burnt 
their  manfions,  deftroyed  all  their  provifions,  feized  all  their 
boats,  and  thereby  difabled  them  from  fetching  any  more  fuc- 
sours  from  the  neighbouring   ifles.    Notwithstanding  this, 

they 
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they  rebelled  frequently ;  and  forhe  of  the  French  planters 
having  alfo  mutinied  againft  the  prorpietor,  M.  Paraquet, 
when  he  had  well-nigh  exhaufted  his  eftate  by  it,  he  lold  it 
to  the  count  deCerillac  at  Paris  in  1657,  with  all  the  veftels, 
arms,  Haves,  &c.  for  ninety  thoufand  livres,  or  thirty  thoufand 
crowns.  The  count  fent  fuch  a  tyrannical  brute  to  govern 
it,  that  the  better  fort  abandoned  it  $  and  the  reft,  who  fkyed 
behind,  ieized  him  and  fhot  him  to  death.  Neverthelefs,  in 
1664,  the  count  fold  this  ifland  to  the  French  Weft- India 
company  for  one  hundred  thoufand  livres,  though  there  were 
but  one  hundred  and  fifty  planters  left  out  of  five  hundred 
that  were  upon  the  ifland  when  he  took  pofTeilion  of  it :  and 
in  1674,  the  company  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  the  king. 
Such  a  frequent  change  of  mafters  only  gave  trouble  and  dif- 
turbance  to  the  colony  j  fo  that  it  is  but  very  lately  that  it 
began  to  thrive. 

The  miffionaries  Tertre  and  Labat  give  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  natural  hiftory  :  this  ifland  enjoys  a  good  air,  and 
a  foil  fo  fruitful,  that  all  the  trees  which  cover  it,  both  for 
fruit  and  timber,  are  better,  ftraiter,  higher,  and  bigger, 
than  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  except  the  cocoa-tree,  which 
does  not  grow  fo  high  here  as  in  the  other  iflands.  its  moll 
remarkable  tree  it  the  latin -tree,  which  has  a  tall  body,  an  \ 
inftead  of  boughs,  bears  leaves  like  fans,  in  long  ftalks,  which, 
being  tyed  together,  ferve  for  roofs  of  houfes.  It  has  fait- 
pits,  and  abundance  of  armadillos,  whofe  flefh  is  as  good  as 
mutton,  and  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  ;  befides  tor- 
toifes  and  lamantins.  The  coaft  is  full  of  fine  vales,  watered 
with  good  rivers,  moft  of  which  run  from  a  lake  at  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland ;  and  one  of  them, 
in  particular,  runs  into  the  fea  on  the  S.  W.  where  is  a  low 
fhore,  with  good  anchorage,  at  twelve  leagues  diftance,  but 
an  exceeding  ftrong  current,  which  both  ebbs  and  flows  in  a 
few  hours.  There  are  feveral  little  bays  and  harbours  round 
the  ifland,  which  ferve  for  mooring  of  fhips,  and  the  landing 
of  goods  ;  and  fome  of  the  harbours  are  fortified.  All  the 
eaft  coaft  is  very  fafe,  clofe  by  the  fhore,  and  the  ifland  is  not 
fubjecl  to  hurricanes.  In  fhort,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
all  the  commodities  of  the  climate.  Its  particular  articles, 
befides  cattle  and  wild  fowl,  are,  fugar,  ginger,  indico,  and 
tobacco,  millet,  and  peafe.  There  are  mountains  along  the 
fhore,  and  about  the  harbour  where  the  habitations  are  ;  but 
all  the  reft  is  a  very  fine  country;  and  here  is  good  travelling, 
cither  for  horfe  or  carriages. 

Its 
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Its  chief  fort,  called  Lewis,  ftands  in  the  middle  of  a  larg* 
bay  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  which  has  afandy  bottom, 
where  one  thoufand  barks,  from  three  hundred  to  four  hun- 
dred tons,  may  ride  fafe  from  ftorms ;  and  the  harbour  will 
holdone  hundred  fhips,  of  one  thoufandtons,  moor'd.  There  is 
a  great  round  bafon  near  the  harbour,  parted  from  it  by  a 
bank  of  fand,  which,  if  cut,  would  be  capable  of  holding  a 
very  great  number  of  veffels  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  this  land- 
bank,  great  fhips  are  obliged  to  pafs  within  eighty  paces  of 
one  of  the  two  little  mountains  which  are  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  about  half  a  mile  afunder.  On  one  of  thefe  a 
French  engineer  erected  a  fort,  with  a  half-moon  in  front, 
and  other  regular  works,  all  of  good  ftone.  The  fort  between 
the  harbour  and  the  bafon  is  of  wood,  twenty- five  feet  fquare, 
and  encompafs'd  with  a  ftrong  palifado  of  in<"ire  trees.  At  the 
two  corners  of  it,  towards  the  fea,  are  two  little  wooden  pa- 
vilions, in  one  of  which  lives  the  commander.  M.  Paraquet, 
its  firft  proprietor,  lived  in  a  great  wildernefs  which  encom- 
paffes  the  mountain  that  lies  near  the  harbour,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  magazines,  of  bricks  and  timber.  The  church, 
which  is  not  far  from  this  fort,  is  built  of  canes  laid  upon 
forks;  and  the  infide  is  as  mean.  In  Paraquet's  time,  at 
every  fixth  cottage  there  was  a  little  centry-box  erected,  two 
ftories  high,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  every  fix  habitations 
retired  in  the  night,  to  prevent  their  being  furprifed  by  the 
favages. 

The  Dominicans  have  a  fettlement  four  leagues  north  of  the 
fort,  which  is  above  a  mile  in  breadth.  A  large  river  runs 
through  the  middle  of  it,  abounding  with  eels,  mullets,  and 
cray-fifh ;  as  the  adjacent  country  does  with  partridges, 
wood-pigeons,  ortolans,  trufhes,  parrots,  he.  Labat  adds, 
that  the  people  here  are  fubjecl:  to  obftinate  fevers,  which 
turn  fometimes  into  a  dropfy. 


St.         VINCENT. 

THE  ifland  of  St.  Vincent  lies  fifty  miles  N.  W.  of 
Barbados,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  the  fame  form  as  Ferro, 
one  of  the  Canary  iflands.  It  is  about  eight  leagues  in  length, 
fix  in  breadth,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  in  compafs.  It  is 
computed  to  be  ten  leagues  S.  S.  E.  from  the  Reed  river  in 
the  BafTe-Terre  of  St.  Lucia,  to  the  BafTe-Terre  of  this  ifland. 
There  are  feveral  mountains  on  it,  with  plains  at  the  bottom, 

which 
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V.hich,  if  cultivated,  would  be  very  fruitful.  Trie  Caribbeans, 
who  are  the  original  inhabitants  or"  it,  with  a  mixture,  and 
almofr.  a  majority,  of  negroes,  fome  of  them  defended  from 
a  fhip-load  of  Africans,  that  was  either  drove  or  run  afhore 
here  about  feventy  years  ago,  and  many  fugitives  from  the 
ifland-plantations,  particularly  Barbados,  are  a  numerous 
people,  and  have  a  great  many  fair  villages,  where  they  live 
well  :  and  though  they  are  fo  tenacious  of  their  liberties 
againd  foreigners,  as  w^il  as  the  Indians,  that  they  are  always 
011'  their  guard  againft  them,  when  they  come  upon  their 
coafr,  they  are  ready  enough  to  furnifh  them  with  caflavi- 
bread,  water,  fruits,  and  other  provifions  of  their  produce  ; 
in  exchange  for  knives,  bills,  hatchets,  or  other  tools  which 
they  want.  M.  Rochfort  fays,  that  becaufe  this  is  the  aeareit 
ifland  of  all  that  the  Caribbeans  poficis  this  way,  to  that 
part  of  the  continent  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Arovages, 
their  irreconcileable  enemies;  it  was  therefore  the  ufual  place 
of  rendezvous  for  their  troops,  when  they  formed  a  defign  to 
attack  them  :  and  that  it  is  from  this  ifland  that  they  have 
made  the  mod  notable  excuriions  to  the  colonies  of  the 
Englifii  and  French,  whofe  nations  leave  them  now  undif- 
turbed  poffeffion  both  of  this  ifland  and  Dominica. 

Labat  fays,  the  Caribbeans  of  this  ifland  have  had  caufe  to 
repent  of  their  folly  in  admitting  the  run  away  negroes  among 
them  from  the  other  iflands  ;  becaufe  they  grew  fo  numerous, 
at  la  ft,  that  they  have  been  glad  tofhare  the  ifland  with  them, 
and  to  yield  them  the  ("abes-Terre  ;  that  being  the  quarter 
where  they  knew  they  fhould  be  moft  fecure  from  any  at- 
tempts of  their  .owners  to  apprehend  them  :  and  that  they 
have  been  fo  ungrateful  to  their  hofts,  that  they  have  declared 
war  with  them,  run  away  with  many  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  forced  the  greeted  part  to  go  over,  for  a  quiet 
life,  to  the  Terra'-firma.  He  adds,  that  the  Caribbeans  who 
remain  here  have  often  foliei  ed  the  French  a;.d  Englift  to 
deliver  them  from  thefe  curled  guefts ;  and  that  attempts 
have  been  made  for  that  purpofe  ;  particularly  one  In  1719, 
when  five  hundred  men,  fitted  out  for  this  purpofe,  from  Mar- 
tinico,  were  landed  here ;  but  the  Caribbeans  not  rifing  to 
favour  their  defcent,  according  to  promife,  this,  as  well  as 
others,  mifcarried  ;  and  the  French  were  forced  to  return  to 
Martinico,  after  the  lofs  of  a  good  number  of  their  men, 
whom  the  negroes  killed,  by  furprize,  in  the  night;  and 
particularly  the  major-general  of  fVJartinico,  one  of  their  two 
chief  commanders.  Labat  thinks,  however,  that  the  French 
came  very  well  off,  upon  the  whole;  becaufe  fo  ill-concerted 
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an  cnterprize  did  not  involve  them  in  a  war  with  the  negroes? 
which  might  have  been  specially  pernicious  to  the  colony  of 
Grenada,  and  that  which  they  were  then  replacing  at  St.  Lucia; 
the  original  inhabitants,  however,  arenow  entirely  worn  out  5 
and  Europeans,with  their  flaves,  are  all  that  occupy  the  Antilles. 

According  to  the  defcription  this  author  gives  of  it,  it  is 
one  of  the  beft  of  all  the  Antilles  ;  having  a  deep,  fat,  free 
foil,  capable  of  producing  every  thing,  almoft,  that  can  be 
defired.  It  has  abundance  of  rivulets  and  fprings  of  the  beft 
water  in  the  world  ;  large  ftrait  trees  of  all  the  kinds  that  are 
produced  in  America  ;  and  tobacco  is  cultivated  here,  which? 
is  reckoned  not  inferior  to  that  of  Vcrine,  near  the  Garaccas  ; 
together  with  mandioca,  potatos,  ignamas,  gourds,  the  fineft 
large  melons,  and  Turky  wheat.  And  Labat  adds,  that  if 
any  of  the  French  could  but  agree  with  fome  of  the  old  Carib- 
beans  here  for  fome  pieces  of  ground,  and  only  apply  to  the 
breeding  of  poultry,  fwine,  and  cabrittocs,  they  might  foon 
raife  a  fortune,  without  ftirring  off  the  ifland;  becaufe  the 
Martinicans  would  r.ot  fail  to  come  in  with  their  veffels,  and 
take  them  off  at  their  own  price,  either  in  money  or  goods;  by 
which  means,  fays  he,  a  trade  might  be  alio  opened,  to  good 
advantage,  with  the  induftrious  negroes  of  the  Cabes-Terre  5 
who  might  be  induced,  in  time,  to  put  themfelves  under  the 
French  king's  protection,  and  even  to  pay  him  tribute.  Great 
profit  might  alio  be  made  of  the  timber  on  this  ifland,  of 
which  there  is  a  vaft  ftock  of  all  kinds  ;  and  indico  thrives 
here,  to  a  miracle.  Nor  does  he  doubt  but  the  foil  would 
be  very  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  cocoa-trees,  enough 
even  to  furnifh  the  other  iilands,  which  now  carry  their  money 
or  goods  for  it  to  the  Spaniards  on  the  coaft  of  the  Caraccas. 

Labat  fays,  the  late  French  king  fent  fome  mifficnary  friars 
hither,  who  were  murdered  by  the  lavages.  Both  the  Ca- 
ribbeans  and  negroes  here  are,  for  the  molt  part,  painted  alike,. 
and  wear  a  clout  about  their  middle  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  uniformity,  the  curled  woolly  pates  of  the  negroes  are 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  black,  long,  flrait  hair  of  the 
favages  ;  belides,  if  their  heads  were  fhaved,  it  would  be  no- 
difficult  matter  to  know  the  blacks  from  the  other,  by  the 
air  of  their  heads,  the  colour  of  their  eyes,  the  fhape  of 
their  mouths,  and  their  corpulency.  The  Indians  live  under 
chiefs  of  their  own  chufing,  and  the  negroes  have  the  fame 
with  other  principal  Indians  and  negroes,  to  manage  affairs- 
under  them.  The  form  of  their  government  is  republican. 
The  Indians  were  computed  to  be  near  eight  thoufand,  and 
the  negroes  five  or  fix  thoufand  in  1723,  when  captain  Braith- 
waite,  lieutenant-governor,  and  Mr,  Robert  Egerton,   one 

of 
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ftf  the  members  of  the  council  of  St.  Lucia,  were  fent  hither 
from  Mr.  Uring,  in  the  nature  of  ambaffadors,  to  perfuade 
them  to  receive  the  Engliili  among  them,  and  to  fubmit 
themfelves  and  their  country  to  the  Englifh  proprietor  the 
duke  of  Montague,  who  had  the  grant  of  this  ifland  in  the 
fame  patent  with  that  of  St.  Lucia.  How  they  fucceeded, 
will  appear  from  the  following  account,  founded  on  their  me- 
morials delivered  to  Mr.  Uring  at  their  return. 

Mr.  Egerton  being  fent  firJr,  we  fhall  firil  take  notice  of  his 
report.  When  he  arrived  on  this  ifland,  he  found  that  the 
French  from  Martinico  had  been. there  before  him,  and  pre- 
poffefs'd  the  people  with  a  notion,  that  the  Englifh  who 
v/ere  fettling  at  St.  Lucia,  would  do  the  fame  here  j  and 
would  either  make,  or  fell  them  for  flavei.  Though  the 
Indians  and  negroes  did  not,  perhaps,  give  intire  credit  to 
their  fugs;eftions  ;  and  though  Mr.  Egerton  was  to  promife 
protection  and  denization  to  all  who  fubmitted  ;  yet  they 
were  by  no  means  difpofed  to  receive  the  Englifh  as  their 
matters  or  landholders.  Perhaps,  indeed,  not  a  tenth  part 
of  their  country  was  planted  ;  yet  they  did  not  imagine  they 
had  lefs  property  in  the  uncultivated  land,  than  in  the  others. 
If  the  proprietary  of  their  lands  had  been  purchafed,  there 
doubtlefs  had  been  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  purchafer  to 
a  poffeffion  ;  but  neither  the  Indians,  nor  the  negroes,  could 
imderftand  how  their  right  could  be  affected  by  the  grant  of 
a  fovereignty  to  which  they  did  not  know  or  acknowledge 
themfelves  to  be  fubjecl:.  And  Mr.  Egerton  fucceeded  ac- 
cordingly ;  for  they  v/ere  fhy,  and  averfe  to  any  treaty  of 
fubmlfiion. 

Mr.  Braithwaite,  however,  went  in  the  Griffin  floop, 
with  the  Winchelfea  man  of  war,  to  make  another  trial  of 
their  temper,  while  captain  Uring,  with  the  reft  of  the 
colony  of  St.  Lucia,  waited  at  Antigua,  where  the  captain 
received  frem  orders  from  England  to  retire  with  the  colony 
of  St.  Lucia  to  St.  Vincent ;  but  as  the  ftate  of  this  ifland  was 
not  then  fo  well  known  in  England  as  in  the  Leeward  Iilands, 
colonel  Hart,  general  of  thefe  iflands,  and  colonel  Mathews, 
governor  of  Antigua,  gave  their  opinion,  and  offered  to  fign 
it,  that  captain  Uring  would  do  ill  in  following  thofe  orders  : 
fo  he  refolved  to  wait  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Braithwaite,  from 
whole  report  of  his  negociation,  made  to  governor  Uring, 
for  the  fatisfaelion  of  the  duke  of  Montague,  as  well  as 
himfelf,  we  have  abftracled  the  following  particulars,  in  his 
own  words  : 

""  At  the  firft  place  v/e  anchored  in,  a  perfon,  whom  they 

called   general,    came  on  board,    with   twenty-two  others, 
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whom  I  entertained  very  handfomely,  and  made  the  chief 
fome  trifling  prefents  ;  but  found  -him  a  perfon  of  no  con- 
fequence,  and  they  called  him  chief,  to  get  fome  prefent 
from  me.  Being  drove  off  hence  for  feveral  days,  by  the 
currents,  we  anchored  in  a  fp'acious  bay  to  the  leeward  of 
the  ifland,  the  only  proper  place  for  making  a  fettlement  j 
when,  immediately,  the  fhore  was  covered  with  Indians, 
amongft  whom  was  a  Frenchman,  armed  all"  with  cutlaffes  j 
and  fome  had,  alfo,  mufquets,  piftols,  bows  and  arrov/s,  &c. 
who,  with-  very  little  ceremony,  inclofed  me,  and  carried 
me  a  mile  up  the  country,  to  fee  their  general.  I  found  him 
fitting  arftid-ft  a  guard  of  about  one  hundred  Indians.  Thofe 
neareil  to  his  perfon  had  mufquets,  the  reft  bows  and  arrows  ; 
and  all  obferved'  a  great  filence.  He  ordered  me  a  feat;  and 
a  Frenchman  {landing  at  his  right  hand  as  his  interpreter,  he 
afked  me  my  bufinefs  here,  and  my  country.  1  told  him  that 
I  was  Englifh,  and  that  I  put  in  here  for  wood  and  water ;  for 
I  did  not  care  to  fay  any  thing  elfe  before  the  Frenchman; 
but  I  added,  that  if  he  would  pleafe  to  come  on  board  our 
fhip,  I  would  leave  Englifhmen  in  hoftage  for  thofe  he  fhould 
bepleafed  to  take  along  with  him:  but  I  could  not  prevail 
with  him,  either  to  come  on  board,  or  fuffer-  me  to  have 
wood  and  water.  He  faid  he  was  informed  we  were  come  to 
force  a  fettlement  5  and  we  had  no  way  to  remove  that  jealoufy 
but  by  getting  under  fail.  As  foon  as  I  found  what  influence 
the  Frenchman's  company  had  upon  him,  I  took  my  leave, 
and  returned  to  my  boat  under  a  guard.  When  I  came  to  the 
fhore,  I  found  the  guard  was  increafed  by  a  number  of  negroes, 
all  armed  with  fuzees.  Immediately  after  I  got  into  my  boat,- 
I  fent  a  mate  afhore  with  rum,  beef,  bread,  Sic.  and  fome 
cutlaffes  ;  and  ordered  a  Frenchman,  who  went  with  the 
mate,  to  tell  the  general,  that  though  he  denied  me  the  com- 
mon good  of  water,  and  a  little  ufelefs  wood,  I  had,  never- 
thelefs,  fent  him  fuch  refrefhments  as  our  fhips  afforded.  Our 
people  found  the  Frenchman,  (who  had  been  his  interpreter) 
gone,  and  that  then  the  Indian  general  feemed  pleafed;  and, 
in  return  for  my  prefent,  fent  me  bows  and  arrows.  Our 
people  had  not  been  long  returned,  before  the  general  fent  a 
canoe  alio,  with  ten  chief  Indians,  who  fpoke  very  good 
French,  to  thank  me  for  my  prefents,  and  to  afk  pardon  for 
his  refuting  me  wood  and  water;  and  allured  me,  I  might 
have  what  I  pleafed  :  and  they  had  orders  to  tell  me,  if  I 
pleafed  to  go  afhore  again,  they  were  to  remain  hoftages  for 
my  civil  treatment,  i  fent  them  on  board  the  man  of  war, 
and,  with  captain  Watfon,  went  afhore,  I  was  well  re- 
ceived 
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ceived  and  conducted  as  before:  but  now  I  found  the  brother 
of  the  general  of  the  negroes  with  the  Indian  general.  The 
negro  had  with  him  five  hundred  blacks,  molt  armed  with 
fuzees  :  they  told  my  interpreter  they  were  fure  we  were  come 
to  force  a  fettlement,  or  elfe  they  would  not  have  denied  me 
what  they  had  never  before  denied  any  Englifh  ;  viz.  wood 
and  water;  but,  if  I  thought  fit,  I  might  take  what  I  pleafed 
under  a  guard.  With  fome  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  the 
Indian  and  negro  generals  to  go  aboard  the  Winchclfea  ; 
where,  after  leaving  captain  Wat  .'on  as  hoftage,  captain 
Orme  entertained  them  very  handfomely,  and  gave  the  Indian 
general  a  finefuzil,  and  to  the  chief  of  the  negroes  fomething 
that'plealed  him  as  well.  The  captain  alfo  allured  them  of 
the  friendfhip  of  the  king  of  England,  Sic.  The  negro 
chief  fpoke  excellent  French,  and  made  anfwers  with  all  the 
French  compliments.  I  afterwards  carried  them  on  board 
the  dulce's  floop,  and,  having  opened  their  hearts  with  inc, 
for  they  fcorned  to  drink  rum,  1  thought  it  a  good  time  to 
tell  them  my  commiilion.  They  told  me,  it-  was  well  I 
had  not  mentioned  it  aftiore  ;  lor  their  power  could  net  have 
protected  me  :  that  the  thing  was  impoffible,  that  the  Dutch 
had  before  attempted  it,  but  were  glad  to  retire.  They 
likewise  told  me,  that  two  French  floops  had,  the  day  before 
we  came,  been  amongft  them,  and  given  them  arms  and  amu- 
nition,  and  allured  them  of  the  whole  force  of  Martinico  for 
their  protection  againfe  us.  They  told  them  alfo,  they  had 
driven  us  from  St.  Lucia;  and  that  now  we  were  come  to 
endeavour  to  force  a  fettlement  here;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  our  fpeciou6  pretences,  when  we  had  power,  we  fhould 
enflave  them  ;  but  they  declared  they  would  trufl  no  Kuro- 
peans  ;  that  they  owned  themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
the  French,  but  v/ould  as  foon  oppofe  their  fettling  among 
them,  or  any  act:  of  force  from  them,  as  from  us  ;  of  which 
they  had  lately  given  an  example,  by  killing  feveral  :  and 
they  farther  told  me,  it  was  by  very  large  prefents  the  French 
ever  got  in  their  favour  again  ;  but  they  reiblved  never  to 
put  it  in  their  power,  or  of  any  Europeans,  to  hurt  them. 
'This  being  all  I  could  get  from  them,  i  difmiffed  them,  with 
fuch  prefens  as  his  grace  ordered  for  that  fervice,  and  a  dif- 
charge  of  cannon  ;  and  received,  in  return,  as  regular  vollies 
of  fmall  arms  as  I  ever  heard." 

Thus  ended  the  unfuccefsful  expedition  for  poflemng  and 
fettling  the  ifiands  of  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  well-contrived  preparations  and  pro- 
vifions,  both   here  and  in  England.     And  it  appears  to  have 
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been,  in  all  refpe&s,  thegreatefr,  and  mod  expenfive  fcheme, 
that  was  ever  undertaken  by  a  fubjecr.  of  this,  or  any  other 
crown :  for,  befides  the  {hips,  naval  and  military  flores, 
cannon,  fmall  arms,  &c.  his  grace  the  duke  of  Montague; 
maintained  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  fervants  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  befides  eighty-five  tradesmen  and  artificers,  who 
had  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  a  year  wages;  and 
upwards  of  fifty  officers,  with  falaries  from  fifty  to  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  :  fo  that  his  whole  expence  was  computed 
to  be,  at  lcafr,  forty  thoufand  pounds — a  lum  that  is  not  to 
be  paralleled  to  come  out  of  one  private  purfe  for  a  fervice  of 
fuch  a  national  importance. 

As  for  what  remains  to  be  faid  of  this  ifiand,  we  fhall  only 
add  the  fubftarice  of  fomc  obfervations  made  by  Mr.  Egerton 
above-mentioned,  who  was  firft  fent  over  to  it  by  captain 
Uring.  The  negroes,  he  fays,  lived  in  huts  on  the  N.  E. 
coaft  of  the  ifland.  On  the  E.  iide  of  it  he  found  a  pleafant 
profpect,  a  large  quantity  of  good  land,  though  hilly,  a, 
great  deal  of  it  planted,  and  the  reft  fit  to  plant,  from  the 
S.  W.  to  the  N.  E.  In  feveral  places  along  the  fhore  there 
fecmed  to  be  good  landing,  with  pleafant  defcents  to  the  water 
in  fine  green  patches.  Much  of  the  upper  land,  fit  for  plan- 
tations, lay  unmanured. 


DOMINICA 

Ominica  lies  much  about  half-way  betwixt  Guarda- 
loupe  on  the  N.  W.  and  Martinico  on  the  S.  E.  viz. 
fifteen  leagues  from  each  ;  extends  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and 
is  about  thirteen  leagues  in  length,  and  near  as  much  over, 
where  broadefr.  Labat  fuppofes  it  to  be  thirty  or  thirty-five 
in  compafs.  It  owes  its  name  to  its  difcovery  on  a  Sunday. 
It  is  divided,  like  Guardaloupe,  Martinico,  and  fome  of 
the  other  Caribbee  Iflands,  into  the  Cabes-Terrc,  and  BafTe- 
Terre,  and  the  foil  much  of  the  fame  nature  ;  but  it  is,  in 
general,  fuch  high  land,  that  Labat  queftions  whether,  i.i 
that  part  called  the  Cabes-Terre,  there  are  three  leagues  of 
flat  or  level  country,  put  it  all  together  :  yet  he  fays,  thp 
foil  is  good,  and  the  Hopes  of  the  hills,  which  bear  the  fineft 
trees  in  the  world,  are  proper  for  the  production  of  our  plants; 
fo  that  fome  report  it  to  be  one  of  the  beft  of  the  Carib- 
bc,es,  for  its  fruitful  valleys,  large  plains,  and  fine  rivulet;. 

'  M,  Roche, 
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M.  Rochefort  fays,  there  are  inacceffible  rocks  here,  from 
the  tops  of  which  may  be  feen  ferpents-of  a  prodigious  bulk 
and  length.  The  Cabes-Terre  is  watered  with  a  good  num- 
ber of  frefh-water  rivers,  abounding  with  choice  fifh.  It  has 
a  fuJphur-mountain,  like  that  at  Guardaloupe,  but  not  near 
fo  high.  There  are  but  two  or  three  places,  in  that  called 
.the  BafTe-Terre,  that  are  tolerable  j  the  moft  confiderable  of 
which  is  called  the  Great  Savanna,  in  the  middle  of  it:  i.  e. 
the  tract  from  the  point  facing  Martinico  to  that  which  is 
oppofite  to  the  Saints.  It  produces  mandioca,  caflava,  ba- 
nanas, and  the  ftneif.  figs,  which  they  fufFer  to  rot  on  the 
ground,  all  but  what  they  eat  with  their  food,  when  they 
gather  them  before  they  are  ripe.  They  have  potatoes  and 
ignamas  in  abundance,  with  a  great  deal  of  millet  and  cotton. 
Here  are  great  numbers  of  rir^g-doves,  partridges,  and  orto- 
lans. They  breed  hogs  and  poultry,  and  of  the  former  two 
forts  of  wild  ones,  defcended  from  fuch  as  firfr,  came  from 
France  and  Spain. 


?         A         B  A         G  O. 

TAB  AGO  ifland  lies  to  the  north  of  Trinidad,  from 
which  it  is  parted  by  a  pretty  large  channel.  It  was 
firft  fettled  by  a  company  of  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  in 
the  year  1632  ;  but  it  was  often  annoyed  and  ravaged  by  the 
Caribbee  Indians,  who  live  on  the  main,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Oronoko,  and  was  at  laft  deftroyed  by  the  French 
p  16685  but  ceded  to  us  by  the  laft  article  of  peace. 
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HAVING  finifhed  our  defcription  of  theBritifh  Empire 
in  Europe  and  America,  we  come  next  to  our  poiief- 
fions  in  Africa  ;  but,  before  we  enter  upon  the  continent, 
we  will  firft  give  a  defcription  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena, 
which  lies  between  the  two  great  continents  of  the  new  and 
old  world,  and  which  has  been  for  many  years  in  our  pofleflion. 

67.        HELENA 

ST.  He  lena,  or  St.  Helen's  ifland,  is  about  the  fourteenth 
degree  of  fouth  latitude,  according  to  fome  geographers  ; 
Verhoeven  fays  in  the  fixteenth  and  a  quarter,  and  Dampier 
in  about  the  fixteenth.  its  longitude  is  5  deg.  30  min.  weft: 
from  London.  .  It  is  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  miles 
diflant  from  the  coaft  of  Benguela  to  the  weft,  and  one 
thoufand  and  twenty  from  that  of  Guinea  to  the  fouth.  It 
is  but  fmall,  not  above  nine  or  ten  leagues  in  length. 

Dampier,  who  was  there  in  the  year  1691,  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  it.  ■  The  air  is  commonly  ferene  and 
clear,  except  in  the  rainy  months.  Here  are  moift  feafons 
to  plant  and  fow  ;  and  the  weather  is  temparate  enough  as 
to  heat,  though  fo  near  the  equator,  and  very  healthy.  It 
is  bounded  againft  the  fea  with  fteep  rocks,  fo  that  there  is 
no  landing  but  at  two  or  three  places.  The  mountains  ap- 
pear bare,  only  in  fome  places  you  may  fee  a  few  low  fhrubs, 
but  the  valleys  afford  fome  trees  fit  for  building. 

This 
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This  ifland  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difcovertd  and   fettled 
hy  the  Portuguefe  on  the  feflival   of  the  emprefs    Helena^ 
mother  of  the  emperor   Conftantine  ;  for  which  reafon  the 
Portuguefe  gave  it  her  name,  which    it  ftill  bears.     But  it 
being  afterwards  deferted  by  them,  it  lay  wafte,  till  the  Dutch, 
finding  it  convenient  to  relieve  their  Eaft-lndia  fhips,  fettled 
it  again.   But  they  afterwards  relinquifbed  it  for  a  more  con- 
venient place,  which  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Then  the 
Englifh  Eaft-lndia  company  fettled    their  fervants  here,  and 
began  to  fortify  it ;    but^they  being  yet   weak,   the  Dutch, 
about  the  year  1672,  came  hither,  retook  it,  and  kept  it  in 
their  poflemon.     This  news  being  reported  in  England,  cap- 
tain Monday  was  fent  to  take  it  again  ;  who,  by  the  advice 
and  conduct"  of  one,  that  had  formerly  lived  there,  landed  a 
party  of  armed  men  in  the  night  in  a  fmall  cove,  unknown 
to  the  Dutch  then  in  garrifon,  and  climbing  the   rocks  got 
up   into  the  ifland,  and  fo  came  in  the  morning  to  the  hills- 
hanging  over  the  fort,   which  (lands  by  the  fea  in  a  fmall 
valley.     Fjom  thence  firing  into  the  fort  they   foon  made 
them  furrender.     This  ifland  has  continued  ever  fince  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  Eaft-lndia  company,    and   has   been 
greatly   ftrengthened  both   with  men  and  guns  ;    fo  that  at 
this  day  it  is  fecure  enough  from  the  invafion  of  any  enemy; 
for   the  common   landing-place  is  a  fmall  bay,  like   a  half- 
moon,  fcarce  five  hundred  paces  wide  between  the  two  points. 
Clofe  by  the  fea-fide  are  good  guns  planted  at  equal  diftances, 
lying  along  from  one  end  of  the  bay  to  the  other ;  bcfides  a 
fmall    fort  a  little  farther  in  from  the  fea,  near  the  midft  of 
the  bay  :    all  whiph  makes  the  bay  fo  ftrpng,  thai:  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  force  it.     The  fmail  coves   where  captain  Monday 
landed  his  men,  when  he  took  the  ifland  from  the  Dutch,  is 
fcarce   fit  for  a  boat  to  land   at,  and  yet  that  is  now  alfo 
fortified. 

There  is  a  fmall  Englifh  town  within  the  great  bay,  ftand- 
ing  in  a  little  valley,  between  two  high  fteep  mountains. 
There  may  be  about  twenty  or  thirty  fmall  houfes,  whofe 
walls  are  built  with  rough  ftones.  The  infide  furniture  is 
very  mean.  The  governor  has  a  pretty  tolerable  handfome 
houfe,  by  the  fort,  where  he  commonly  lives,  having  a  few 
foldiers  to  attend  him,  and  to  guard  the  fort.  But  the  houfes 
in  the  town  ftand  empty,  fave  only  when  fhips  arrive  :  for 
jhe  pvyners  of  thofe  houfes  have  all  plantations  farther  in  the 
ifland,  where  they  conftantly  employ  themfelves  :  but  when 
fhips  arrive  they  all  flock  to  the  town,  where  they  ]iye  all 
fche  time  that'fhips  lie  here  a  for  then  is  their  faff,  or  market, 
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to  buy  fuch  neceffaries  as  they  want,  and  to  fell  off  the  pro- 
duel  of  their  plantations. 

Their  plantations,  afford  potatoes,  yamms,  and  fome  plan- 
tanc  and  bannas.  Their  Hocks  confift  chiefly  of  hogs,  bul- 
locks, cocks  and  hens,  ducks,  geefe,  and  turkeys,  of  which 
they  have  great  plenty,  and  fell  them  at  a  low  rate  to  the 
failors  ;  taking  in  exchange,  fhirts,  drawers,  or  any  light 
cloaths,  pieces  of  callico,  filks,  or  muflins  ;  arrack,  fugar, 
and  lime-juice  is  alfo  much  efteemed  and  coveted  by  them. 
But  now  they  are  in  hopes  to  produce  wine  and  brandy  in  a 
(hort  time  ;  tor  they  do  already  begin  to  plant  vines  for  that 
end,  there  being  a  few  French  men  there,  to  manage  that 
affair. 

Mr.  Ovington,  who  was  in  this  ifland  much  about  the 
fame  time  with  Dampier,  brought  over  feveral  French  re- 
fugees with  him,  who  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  com- 
pany, and  fome  advanced  to  confiderable  polls.  He  could 
fee  this  ifland  twenty-five  leagues  at  lea ;  and  tells  us,  that 
the  ferenity  and  temperateneis  of  the  air,  gives  the  iflanders 
as  fair  and  frefh  a  complexion  as  thofe  in  L'ngland  have.  He 
obferves,  that  one  caufe  of  the  poverty  of  the  place  is,  that 
they  are  not  permitted  to  trade  fo  much  as  with  one  fingle 
{hip,  and  have  no  cloaths  but  what  are  tranfported  from 
Europe,  or  come  b)  accident.  Neverthelels,  the  ifland  was 
very  populous  at  his  arrival  ;  and  upon  his  enquiry  how  fo 
many  women  came  thither,  he  was  told,  that  they  were  de- 
coyed hither  by  a  falfe  report  fpread  in  England,  that  all  the 
fingle  men  upon  the  ifland  were  either  commanders,  or  lord's 
fonsj  whereas  they  only  found  them  poor  honeft  hufbandmen 
and  mechanicks.  'I  he  foil,  fays  he,  is  fruitful  enough,  to 
bear  many  hundreds  for  one  grain  of  Indian  corn  that  is  fown 
in  it ;  but  then  it  requires  feveral  inches  of  ground  for  its 
growth;  and,  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  moll  part  of  it  is 
devoured  by  the  rats  and  other  vermin.  Their  common. 
paflure,   inftead  of  grafs,    is  mint  and  purflain. 

The  company's  affairs  here  are  managed  by  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  ftore-houfe- keeper,  who  have  Handing 
falaries  allowed  by  the  company,  befides  a  public  table  well 
.  furnifhed,  to  which  all  commanders,  matters  of  mips,  and 
eminent  paffengers  are  welcome.  The  natives  fometimes 
call  the  refult  of  their  confultations,  {evere  irnpofitions;  and, 
though  relief  may  perhaps  be  had  from  the  company  in  Eng- 
land, yet  Mr.  Ovington  obferves,  that  the  unavoidable  delays 
in  returning  a  redrefs  at  that  diftancd'does  fometimes  put  the 
addreffers  under  a  hardfhip  ;    and  thinks,  that,  were  not  the 

fituatio'n 
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fituation  of  this  ifland  very  ferviceable-to  our  Eaft-India  fhlps 
homeward  bound,  the  coriftant  trouble  and  expence  would 
induce  the  company  to  abandon  the  ifland  ;  for  though  it  is 
furnifhed  with  conveniences  of  life,  yet  it  has  no  commo- 
dities of  any  profit  to  merchants.  The  inhabitants  here  are 
ofloole  morals,  which  Mr.  Ovington  afcribesto  the  poverty 
of  the  place;  though  the  company  allows  a  miniiter  here 
one  hundred  pound  a  year,  beiides  gratuities  from  the  in- 
habitants. 

Mr.  Lockyer,  who  was  here  in  1706,  makes  this  ifland 
twenty  miles  in  circumference;  and  obferves,  that  in  Chapel- 
Valley  was  James  fort,  of  ten  fmall  guns,  which  he  was  told, 
was  demoliihed  afterwards,  and  a  much  larger  erected  in  its 
ilead.  1  here  was  alfoa  platform  of  twenty-nine  guns,  and 
three  at  the  landing-place-  Banks's  platform  had  fix  guns, 
Rupert's  platform  ieventeen,  and  in  Lemon  -Valley,  where 
the  Dutch  formerly  landed,  was  a  platform  of  fix  moie,  all 
which  had  received  confiderable  additions  hnce.  There  is  no 
landing  to  the  windward,  and  all  the  creeks  and  bays  are  fe- 
cured  as  above,  befides  alarm-guns  on  the  hill.  All  things 
are  dear  to  ftrangers,  except  choice  roots  and  lemons.  They 
had,  in  Mr.  Lockyer's  time,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  head 
of  black  cattle,  with  plenty  of  hogs,  goats,  turkeys,  and  all 
forts  of  poultry.  Their  chief  grain  is  kidney-beans  from 
eight  to  twelve  {hillings  a  bufhel :  a  fmall  ox  is  fold  for  lix 
pounds,  and  turkeys  for  a  dollar  a-piece.  The  common 
people  fubfift  chiefly  on  potatoes,  yamms,  plantanes,  pulfe, 
and  fiih  ;  and  if  they  can  get  flefh  once  a  week,  they  reckon 
it  good  living.  The  company  allows  the  foldiers  fait  meat, 
but  how  often  our  author  does  not  fay.  Both  they  and  the 
mechanicks  may  earn  a  great  deal  of  money  by  their  labour. 
Their  common  drink  is  plain  water,  or  Mobby,  which  is  but 
one  remove  from  it. 

The  chief  town,  which  is  Chapel-Valley,  had  forty  or 
fifty  houles  in  Mr.  Lockyer's  time.  The  mailers  of  the 
plantations  keep  a  great  many  blacks,  who  upon  fevere  treat- 
ment hide  thernfelves  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  together,  keep- 
ing among  the  rocks  by  day,  and  roving  at  night  for  pro- 
vifions  :  but  they  are  generally  discovered  and  taken.  The 
ifland  produces  here  and  there  a  drug  like  benzoin,  and  great 
plenty  of  wild  tobacco  on  the  hills,  which  the  fiaves  ufe  to 
fmoke  for  want  of  the  right  fort.  The  inhabitants  are  fup- 
plied  with  neceflaries  twice  a  month  out  of  the  c6mpany's- 
ftore  at  fix  months  credit.  The  chief  commodities  for  fale 
Ijere    are,    cherry   brandy,  malt,    and   cyder,    fpirits,    beer, 

Madeira 
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Madeira  and  Canary  wines,  and  Spanifh  brandy,  which  majF 
be  taken  in  at  thofe  iflands ;  Battavia  arrack,  fugar,  fugar- 
candy,  tea,  fans,  chine,  lacquered  ware,  filks,  China  rib- 
bons, coarfe  ftriped  ginghams,  ordinary  muflin,  coarfe  chints* 
blue  and  brown  long-cloths,  falampores,  and  all  forts  of 
coarfe  ca.licoes. 


A  defcription  of  the  'principal forts  and '  fettlements  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain  in  Africa. 

T  muft  not  be  expected  that  we  fhou-ld  enumerate  every 

little  fort  or  factory,  along  this  extenfive  ccait  belonging  to 
the  .Engliih,  it  would  be  unent  rtaining  and  unneceffary,  as 
thefe  are  every  hour  fubje£t  to  alteration  and  removal,  and 
in  themfelves  every  way  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve  notice* 
A  few  of  the  principal  ones,  however,  the  reader  has  a  right 
to  expect,  with  forne  defcription  of  the  countries  where  they. 
are  eftablifhed.  And  firft  our  fettlements  on  the  river  Gam- 
bia prefent  themfelves  to  our  notice. 

I  have  obferved,  in  many  maps  of  Africa,  that  the  great  river 
Niger  is  laid  down  by  the  geographers  in  the  fame  latitude: 
that  Gambia  lies  in.  And,  unlefs  it  went  formerly  by  the 
name  of  Niger,  I  am  perfuaded  there  muft  be  a  miftake  in 
thofe  maps  ;  for  Gambia  is  by  far  the  largeit  river  in  that: 
part  of  Africa.  I  have  been  (hewn  journals  kept  on  board- 
one  of  the  company's  fioops  of  fifty  tons,  which  failed  more 
than  three  hundred  leagues,  or  near  a  thoufand  miles  up  the 
river  Gambia.  At  which  height,  1  have  been  allured,  it  is 
broad,  fpacious  and  navigable  ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt,  but: 
the  rivers  of  Senegal,  Rio  Grande,  Rio  St.  Domingo,  Bur- 
fally,  Rio  Nunas,  Rio  Pungo,  &c.  are  all  different  branches 
of  this  great  river,  which,  like  the  Nilus,  at  the  oppofite 
fide  of  Africa,  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea  through  various 
channels,  which  bear  as  different  denominations  as  thofe  juft 
mentioned  ;  but  let  that  be  as  it  will,  I  Hull  not  at  pretent 
contend  with  our  ancient  geographers. 

This  place  was  firft  difcovered  and  fettled  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  whofe  progeny  are  it  ill  pretty  numerous  up  in  the 
inland  country,  and  drive  a  very  good  trade  with  the  tngiifh: 
though,  to  fpeak  truth,  there  is  but  little  of  the  Portuguefe  to» 
be  found  in  them,  befide  the  language,  they  being  quite  dege- 
nerated into  negroes,  and  having  but  very  imperfe<it  ideas  of 
3  Chrif- 
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Chriftianity.  They  think  themfelves  fufficiently  qualified  for* 
the  title  of  Boon  Chriftians,  if  they  diftinguifh  themfelves 
from  the  Pagans,  &c.  by  wearing  a  little  crucifix  about 
their  necks. 

The  Mahometan'  religion  has  likewife  extended  itfelf 
hither,  as  I  fuppofe,  from  the  fouth  parts  of  Barbary,  which 
is  not  very  far  from  hence.  And,  by  what  I  have  feen,  I 
think  the  Mahometans  are,  in  their  way,  more  ftricl:  in  the 
external  obfervance  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  than  the 
Chriftians  ;  for,  like  true  muflelmen,  they  all  are  abfterwous 
in  public,  but  in  private  they  wiU  drink  any  thing  they  can 
get,  even  to  excefs.  Again,  with  refpect  to  polygamy,  they 
endeavour  moil  religiously  to  follow  the  example  of  Maho- 
met, in  having  as  many  or  more  wives  than  they  knot/ 
what  to  do  with. 

The  laft,  and  indeed  the  mod:  numerous  feet,  are  the  Pagan?, 
who  trouble  themfelves  about  no  religion  at  all  j  yet  every 
one  of  them  have  fome  trifle  or  other,  to  which  they  pay  a 
particular  refpecl,  or  kind  of  adoration,  believing  it  can  de- 
fend them  from  all  dangers:  fome  have  a  lion's  tail;  fome 
a  bird's  feather;  fome  a  pebble,  a  bit  of  rag,  a  dog's  leg;  or, 
in  fhort,  any  thing  they  fancy  :  and  this  they  call  their  fit— 
tifh;  Which  word  not  only  fignifies  the  thing  worfhipped,  but 
fometimes  a  fpell,  charm,  or  inchantment.  To  take  the 
fittifh,  is  to  take  an  oath  ;  which  ceremony  is  varioufly  per- 
formed in  feveral  parts  of  Guinea.  In  iome  places,  they 
drink  a  large  draught  of  water,  and  wifh  their  fittifh  may 
kill  them,  if  what  they  atteft  be  not  true  :  and,  generally 
fpeaking,  a  negro's  taking  the  fittifh  in  Guinea  may  as  fin- 
cerely  be  relied  on  as  the  oath  of  a  Chriilian  in  Europe.  To 
make  fittifh,  is  to  perform  divine  worfhip  ;  fittifh-men,  are 
the  Pagan  priefls.  in  fhort,  they  all  commonly  wear  their 
fittifh  about  them,  which  is  fo  facred,  that  they  care  not  to 
let  any  body  touch  it  but  themfelves.  The  day  I  dined 
with  the  king  of  Barra,  i  obferved,  that  his  mufician,  who 
played  on  the  ballafoe,  had  fixed  to  the  the  top  of  his  cap, 
the  tuft  or  crown  of  a  bird,  the  Iargeff.  and  fineft  1  ever  faw.  I 
went  to  take  off  the  fellow's  cap  to  look  at  it,  but  he,  in  a 
furprize,  got  up  and  ran 'away:  fome  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  cafUe,  who  faw  the  aciion,  fmilcd,  and  told  me,  that  was' 

his  fittifh,  which  ought  to    be  handled  by  no  man  but  him- 

i'eif.      And  fo  much  for  their  religion. 

As  for  the  ranguges  of  Gambia,  they  are  fo  many  and  fo' 

different,  that   the   natives,  on  one  fide   of  the  river,  cannot 

.underftand  thofe  on  the  other;  which,  if  rightly  confidercd,  is 

no 
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on  finall  happinefs  to  the  Europeans,  who  go  thither  to  trade 
for flaves;  becaufe  the  Garr.jians,  who  are  naturally  very  idle 
and  lazy,  abhor  flavery,  and  will  attempt  any  thing,  though 
ever  fo  defperate,  to  obtain  freedom.  I  have  known  fome 
melancholy  inftances  of  whole  fhips  crews  being  furprized, 
and  cut  off  by  them.  But  the  fafeftway  is  to  trade  with  the 
different  nations,  on  either  fide  the  river  ;  and  having  fome 
of  every  fort  on  board,  there  will  be  no  more  likelihood  of 
their  fucceeding  in  a  plot,  than  of  finifhing  the  tower  of 
Babel. 

I  juft  now  defcribed  the  Gnmbians  as  an  indolent  fort  of 
people;  nor  is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  nature 
has  afforded  them  all  necefiaries  proper  for  the  fupport  of 
life,  without  any  great  art  or  induftry  of  their  own  ;  the 
ground  in  this  part  of  the  earth,  feems,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
be  exempt  from  the  general  curfe.  As  for  cloathing,  they 
want  none:  the  beau  and  belle,  the  fop  and  coquet,  the  pefts 
of  all  fociety,  affemblies  and  converfations,  in  Chriftendom, 
have  no  being  here.  As  to  their  houfes,  or  rather  huts, 
they  require  but  very  little  art  in  their  erection.  Thev  do 
not  fo  much  as  know  the  ufe  of  houfhold  furniture;  the  fl'oth- 
ful  bed,  the  chair,  the  table,  pot,  fpcon,  &c.  here  are  ufe- 
lefs  ;  for  a  few  dry  ledges,  or  reeds,  ferve  them  for  a  bed, 
and  the  ground  is  their  feat ;  fo  that  an  upholfterer,  though 
never  fo  good  a  workman,  may  ftarve  among  them.  Nor  is 
there  any  work  for  the  cooper;  neverthelefs  they  are  abun- 
dantly flocked  with  great  choice  of  extraordinary  good  veffeis 
which  grow  wild  almoil  every  where  :  I  meat),  the  gourd, 
or  callabalh,  whofe  leaf  is  like  that  of  a  pumpion,  nor  is  the 
fruit  when  green  unlike  it.  Such  as  grow  near  the  negroes 
huts  generally  creep  up  and  cover  the  whote  roof;  being  of 
no  lefs  ufe  in  fhading  the  negroes  from  the  fun,  than  that 
of  Jonas  was  to  him.  When  the  callabafh  is  ripe,  they  cut 
it  from  the  flalk,  and  fet  it  to  dry  for  three  or  four  days  in 
the  fun  ;  which  not  only  hardens  the  outlide,  but  coniumes 
every  thing  within,  except  the  feeds,  which  may  eaiily  be 
fhook  out.  They  are  fhaped  like  Florence  flafks  moll  com- 
monly, but  they  may  be  formed  to  any  fhape  while  young. 
They  grow  of  very  different  lizes,  fo  as  to  contain  from  half 
a  pint  to  eight  or  ten  gallons.  When  they  are  favved  down 
the  middle  they  make  very  good  platters,  bowls,  or  drinking- 
cups,  according  to  their  lize  ;  and  thofe  with  very  long 
necks  make  good  ladles  ;  and,  laltly,  when  whole  they  are 
as  good  as  bottles  to  keep  liquor  in.  Perhaps,  it  may  be 
thought,  that  this  laft  excellence  of  the  callabafh  is  entirely 

ufelei* 
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ufelefs  to  the  negroes,  who  are  Arrangers  to  the  art  of  brewing 
or  preiiing  the  grape,  he.  but  that  is  a  miftake ;  for  nature 
likewife  affords  them  two  or  three  forts  of  pleafant  ftrong 
wines,  with  no  other  trouble  than  that  of  boring  a  fmall  hole 
in  a  palm-tree  and  hanging  a  callabafh  under  the  droppings 
of  it,  which  fometimes  will  fill  one  of  three  quarts  in  a  day. 
Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  very  plenty,  and  exceeding 
cheap  here.  I  have  feen  a  fmall  cow  bought  for  two  bars, 
or  two  crowns  fterling  ;  and  a  fine  fat  ox  for  four  bars  ;  a 
good  fowl  for  three  mufket-charges  of  gunpowder,  or  three 
farthings  fterling:  alfo,  hogs,  fheep,  and  goats  in  proportion. 
bo  that  if  Mynheer  Bofman*had  ever  been  in  the  river 
Gambia,  he  would  not  have  faid,  that  the  ifland  of  Anabona 
was  the  true  Amalthea,  or  Cornucopia,  fo  much  taken  notice 
of  by  the  ancients;  but  rather  have  afcribed  that  title  to  Gam- 
bia. Belides  the  above-mentioned  cattle,  they  have  alfo  a 
very  pretty  breed  of  fmall  h  rfes  ;  and  I  have  been  credibly 
informed,  that  the  Ring  of  Burfally,  whofe  dominions  border 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Barra,  can,  upon  any  emergency, 
mount  and  arm  four  thoufand  horfe.  This  country  alio 
abounds  witn  various  forts  of  wild  beads  ;  fuch  as  deer  of 
leveral  kinds,  elephants,  lion?,  tigers,  leopards,  panthers, 
jackalls,  and  mifchicvous  monkies. 

The  trade  of  this  place  is  very  beneficial  for  fine  gold,  flavesj 
ivory  and  wax. 

The  Englifh  have  a  factory  fubordinate  to  Gambia  caftle, 
at  a  place  called  Joar,  about  fifty  leagues  up  the  river.  Alfo 
another,  about  fifty  leagues  higher,  at  Cuttajar,  and  another, 
near  the  river's  mouth,  called  Portdendelly.  They  once  had 
a  fettlement  upon  Charles  ifland,  but  having  a  pallaverf 
with  the  natives  they  watched  the  opportunity  of  a  midnight 
low  water,  and  waded  over  from  the  main;  by  which  fur-» 
prize  they  got  poffeffion,  and  beat  the  Englifli  off*  of  that 
ifland,  which  has  been  ever  fince  defolate.  Neverthelefs^ 
they  arc  now  very  well  fettled  upon  James  ifland,  where  they 
have  a  ftrong  regular  well-built  caftle,  with  thirty-two  large 
pieces  of  cannon,  befides  others  which  are  planted  near  the 
water-fide  regarding  the  north  channel.  The  old  fort  was 
unhappily  blown  up,  in  1725,  by  feme  unknown  accident 
of  fire,  undoubtedly  lightning,  in  the  magazine,  and  feveral 

*  A  Dutch  hiflorian  who  wrote  about  the  year  1696. 

f  Pallavar,  flgnifies  a  difpute,  alfo  a  conteft,  or  a  lavv-fuit; 
fometimes,  a  long  conference  is  called  a  pallavar.  It  is  a  Portu- 
guefe  word  ufed  every  where  in  Guinea. 

people 
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f. cople  loft  their  lives,  particularly  governor  Piunket  j  but  it 
was  again  expeditioufly  rebuilt,  with  many  alterations  for  the 
better,    by  Anthony  Rogers,  efq.' 

This  country  is  exceeding  fertile,  abounding  with  variety 
of  fruits,  rooto,  and  failads.  Their  chief  fruits  are,  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  giiavas,  bonanas,  plantanes,  by  fome  called 
Indian  figs  :  and  there  are  feme  reufons  to  believe  thefe  are 
the  fort  of  figs  mentioned  in  fcripture  :  firfr,  becaufe  figs  are 
there  defcribed  to  grow  in  large  clufters  as  thefe  do,  fo  large 
that  a  fingle  clufter  is  a  good  weight  for  a  man  to  lift  with 
one  hand  :  fecondly,  their  leaves  are  prodigious  large  and 
broad,  confequently  much  fitter  to  make  aprons  than  our 
fig-leaves.  Here  are  alio  great  ftore  of  papavvs.  Their  chief 
roots  are  yams  and  potatoes.  Their  ben:  fallads  are  purfley,  and 
cucumbers,  which  they  have  all  the  year  round.  In  fhort, 
Gambia  is  a  pleafant  fruitful  fine  country,  but  very  unhealthy. 


SIERRALEONE. 

IERRALEONE  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Smith,  fays  I  cannot  be  rightly  informed  at  what  time 
the  Englifh  became  mailers  of  it,  nor  indeed  is  it  very  material, 
fmce  they  have  had  it  a  number  of  years  in  their  poflemon  un- 
molefted,  till  Roberts,  the  famous  pirate,  took  it  in  the  year 
1720,  when  old  Piunket,  who  was  blown  up  in  Gambia 
cattle,  was  governor  ;  which  he  efFecled  in  the  following 
manner :  Roberts  having  then  three  good  front  fhips  under 
his  command,  put  into  Sierraleone  for  frefh  water,  and  find- 
ing a  trading  fhip  in  Frenchman's  Bay,  he  took  her  from 
thence  and  carried  her  into  another  bay,  with  a  long  narrow 
entrance  near  the  cape,  and  where  there  was  a  great  depth 
of  water.  This  harbour  was  therefore  called  Pirat's-Bay, 
becaufe,  when  Roberts  had  rifled  her,  he  fet  fire  to  her:  part 
of  her  bottom  was  to  be  feen  at  low  water  when  I  was  there. 
The  next  day,  he  lent  up  a  boat  Well  manned  and  armed, 
with  his  humble  fervice  to  governor  Piunket,  defiring  to 
know  if  he  could  fpare  him  any  gold  duff,  or  powder  and 
ball.  Old  fiunket  returned  him  word,  that  he  had  no 
gold  to  fpare  ;  but,  as  for  powder  and  ball,  he  had  fome  at 
Mr.  Roberts's  fervice,  if  he  would  come  for  it.  Roberts,  hav- 
ing received  this  arifwer,  brought  up  his  three  fhips  next 
flood  before  Benfe  Ifland,  and  a  froan  engagement  foon  fol- 
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lowed  between  him  and  the  governor,  which  lafted  feveral 
hours,  till  Plunket  had  fired  away  all  his  fhot  and  iron  bars  ; 
upon  which,  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  boat,  and  rowed  up  the 
back  channel  to  a  fmall  ifland  called  Tombo  ;  but  they 
quickly  followed,  took  him,  and  brought  him  back  again. 
to  Benfe,  where  Roberts  was;  who,  upon  the  firft  fight  of 
Plunket,  fwore  at  him  like  any  devil,  for  his  Irifh  impudence 
in  daring  to  refift  him.  Old  Plunket,  finding  he  had  got 
into  bad  company,  fell  a  fwearing  and  curfing  as  faft  or  fafter 
than  Roberts;  which  made  the  reft  of  the  pirates  laugh  hear- 
tily, defiring  Roberts  to  fit  down  and  hold  his  peace,  for  he 
had  no  (hare  in  the  pallaver  with  Plunket  at  all.  So  that  by 
meer  dint  of  curfing  and  damning,  old  Plunket,  as  I  am 
told,   faved  his  life. 

When  they  had  rifled  the  warehoufes,  they  went  aboard 
their  {hips  and  failed  out  of  the  river  the  next  ebb,  leaving 
old  Plunket  once  more  in  the  quiet  pofTeffion  of  his  fort, 
which  the  pirates  had  not  damaged  greatly. 

This  is  a  mountainous,  barren  country,  efpecially  towards 
the  cape,  where  the  hills  are  exceeding  high  and  rocky,  but 
neverthelefs  they  are  covered  with  trees  which  harbour  many 
wild  hearts;  fuch  as  tigers,  Jeopards,  and  lions;  from  whence 
it  was  firft  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  Sierra  de  Leone;  or, 
The  Mountain  of  Lions.  And  the  country  gives  its  name 
to  the  river,  which  is  very  broad  at  the  entrance,  being 
above  four  leagues  from  the  cape  to  Leopards  ifland,  at  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  river's  mouth.  The  middle,  indeed,  is 
very  fhallovv,  being  dry  at  low  water  in  fome  places,  for  the 
depth  of  the  channel  lies  clofe  in  by  the  cape ;  and  thofe 
who  fail  into  Sierraleone,  muft  keep  the  ftarboard  fhore  clofe 
aboard,  failing  always  clofe  under  the  high  hills,  where  they 
may  be  fure  of  regular  foundings,  and  in  all  the  bays  extra- 
ordinary good  anchoring  ground  ;  but  near  the  edge  of  the 
fhoals,  the  bottom  is  very  uneven  and  foul  ground,  as  before 
obferved. 

In  this  river,  the  company  have  two  iflands  :  viz.  Taflb, 
a  large  flat  ifland,  near  three  leagues  in  circumference,  on 
which  the  company's  flaves  have  a  good  plantation.  The 
reft  of  the  ifland  is  covered  with  wood,  among  which  are  filk 
cotton  trees  of  an  unaccountable  fize ;  other  cotton  is  alfo 
produced  here  very  good,  and  indico.  Their  other  ifland  is 
Benfe,   on  which  ftands  the  fort  I  above  mentioned. 

This  river  produces  feveral  forts  of  fifh,  moft  of  which 
are  very  good  in  their  kind,  except  the  oyfters ;  of  which 
there  are  vaft  quantities  growing  to  the  branches  of  trees.    I 

make 
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make  no  doubt,  but  many  will  be  apt  at  firft  to  queftion  the 
truth  of  this  affertion  ;  but  the  fear  of  fuch  like  objections 
fliall,  at  no  time,  hinder  my  giving  a  faithful  narrative  of 
whatfoever  I  met  with  worth  notice  throughout  this  whole 
country.  Therefore,  I  mall  acquaint  my  reader,  that  the 
mangrove  is  a  tree  which  grows  in  a  fhallow  water.  The 
leaf  is  exactly  like  that  of  an  European  laurel,  and  the 
branches  have  a  naturally  tendency  downwards  to  the  water. 
Thefe  under  water  are  always  ftored  with  fuch  fhell-fiih  as 
in  hot  climates  grow  even  to  our  fhip  bottoms,  the  chief  of 
which  are  oyfters.  And  I  have  often  cut  off  the  branch  of  a 
mangrove  fo  full  of  oyfters,  barnacles,  &c.  that  I  could  fcarce 
lift  it  into  the  boat. 

The  next  remarkable  thing  here  worth  our  notice  is  the  cro- 
codile, an  amphibious  creature,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
fortified  with  icales,  large  enough  to  make  caps,  or  rather 
helmets,  for  the  negroes,  who  frequently  wear  them,  being 
muiket-proof,  which  fhews  how  vain  it  is  to  attack  a  croco- 
dile with  fmall  arms.  This  river  is  peftered  with  them,  and 
they  do  much  damage.  They  are  generally  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  long,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Bofman,  in  his  defcription  of  Guinea,  tells  us*, 
that  the  crocodile  is  a  rapacious  creature  ;  but  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  next  paragraph  he  declares,  that  he  never  heard 
of  any  mifchief  they  had  done.  As  for  their  crying,  in  order 
to  catch  unwary  people  as  they  pafs  by,  I  am  not  of  his  opi- 
nion ;  however,  fome  allowance  muft  be  made  for  the  ancient 
figurative  way  of  writing,  wherein  the  treachery  of  the  cro- 
codile is  defcribed;  and  though  not  by  tears,  yet,  I  declare, 
I  have  been  deceived  by  a  crocodile  in  the  following  manner : 
one  evening,  as  I  walked  round  Benfe  Ifland,  in  company 
with  captain  Connel,  of  the  Guinea  fnow,  who  had  a  large 
Englifh  bear-garden  maftifF  that  walked  a  little  way  before  us, 
there  lay  a  huge  crocodile  upon  the  more,  which  appeared 
to  us  like  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  left  there  by  the  tide  ;  but 
we  were  quickly  undeceived,  for  when  the  dog  had  got  clofe 
by  the  head  of  it,  it  made  a  fpring  at  him,  and  took  him  ; 
which  fudden  motion  fo  terrified  us,  that  we  took  to  our  heels; 
and  as  foon  as  we  were  far  enough  out  of  his  reach,  Connell 
turned  about,  and  whittled  for  his  dog  Ball ;  but  had  it  been 
his  misfortune  or  mine  to  walk  foremoft,  we  mould  have  met 
no  better  fate  than  poor  Ball.  Nor  was  the  lofs  of  a  dog,  the 
only  evil  we  fuftained  by  thofe  voracious  animals;  for  when- 
ever our  hogs  or  goats  happened  to  feed  near  the  water-fide, 
•  Defcription  of  Guinea,  p.  325. 
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they  feldom  efcaped  the  crocodile,  who,  as  foon  as  they  feizgj 

their  prey,  make  to  the  river  with  it. 

This  river  alfo  abounds  with  alligators,  which  are  much 
of  the  fame  nature  with  crocodiles,  and  fhaped  exactly  like 
them,  but  of  a'  much  fmaller  fize,  the  largeit  not  exceeding 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  therefore  are  not  able  to  do  much 
mifchief  afhore,  and  they  prey  moftly  upon  fifh.  During  our 
ftay  in  this  river  we  took  two  alligators,  one  of  which  we 
gave  to  the  negroes,  who  highly  prize  the  flefh  of  this  animal 
as  dainty  food.  The  other,  which  was  about  five  feet  long.,. 
we  fattened  under  our  main-top  in  order  to  bring  home. 

Having  thus  far  defcribed  the  river,  let  us  look  a  little  to' 
the  fhore,  and  here  we  fhall  find  feveral  forts  of  wild  beafts, 
befides  thofe  already  mentioned  ;  fuch  as  elephants,  jackalls, 
mandrills,  apes,  and  deer  of  feveral  kinds.  All  which  I 
fhall  defcribe  in  order  :  and  firft,  I  fhall  begin  with  the  ele- 
phant, a  very  large  heavy  built  creature,  being  generally 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  feet  high.  Some  authors  tell  us,  they 
are  much  larger  in  India,  and  wonderfully  docible,  which 
is  nothing  unlikely.  It  is  certain,  Africa  abounds  with  them, 
as  may  appear  by  the  great  number  of  teeth  which  are  yearly 
found  in  thefe  woods,  from  whence  moft  parts  of  Europe  are 
fupplied  with  ivory.  And  as  to  the  fhedding  of  their  teeth, 
at  certain  times,  1  muft  beg  leave  to  give  my  opinion,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Bofman,  who  fays  *,  "  Nor  is  it,  in  the  leaft  probable, 
that  a  folid  body,  compofed  of  fuch  hard  fubftance  as  ele- 
phant's teeth,  can  in  about  twenty  years  time  grow  frcm  one 
to  a  hundred  pound  weight,  &c."  To  all  which  I  fhall 
venture  to  give  this  anfwer  :  that  it  is  very  probable  an  ele- 
phant's tooth  may  grow  to  its  full  fize  in  much  lefs  time  than 
twenty  years,  becaufe  the  horn  of  a  deer  is  no  lefs  hard,  and 
a  body  no  lefs  folid  than  the  tooth  of  an  elephant;  yet  every 
body  knows  that  the  head  or  horns  of  a  buck  are  but  a  three 
months  growth  from  the  time  they  firft  fprout  till  they  are 
full  grown  and  burnilhed  :  therefore,  if  fo  fmall  an  animal  as 
a  buck  can  in  three  months  produce  fo  folid  a  fubftance,  what 
may  we  expe£t  from  the  largcft  and  ftrongeft  of  beafts?  Befides, 
there  are  other  very  perfuaiive  reafons  to  induce  one  to  be- 
lieve the  certainty  of  this  argument  from  what  I  have  heard 
feveral  negroes  fay  who  have  fearched  the  woods  for  teeth, 
that  they  never  found  more  than  one  in  a  place;  which  plainly 
fhews  they  have  been  dropped  at  different  times,  in  different 
places — But  enough  of  this.  The  elephant  feeds  moftly  upon 
&  fort  of  fruit  not  unlike  a  papaw,  which  grows  wild  in 
*  Defcription  of  Guinea,   p.  234. 
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feveral  parts  of  Guinea.  There  is  abundance  of  it  upon  TafTo 
ifland,  which  often  invites  elephants  to  fwim  over  thither 
from  the  main.  One  of  the  company's  flaves  {hot  an  elephant 
one  day  upon  TafTo ;  who  knowing  the  fury  of  that  creature 
when  provoked,  ran  immediately  into  a  thicket  for  a  fafe 
guard!  The  elephant,  at  rirft,  attempted  to  follow  him  ; 
but  whether  the  pain  of  his  wound,  or  the  clofenefs  of  the 
trees,  hindered  his  purfuit,  none  can  tell ;  for  he  quickly  gave 
over  the  clwice,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the  water,  I  fuppofe, 
to  fwim  over  to  the  main,  though  he  never  reached  it  alive  5 
for  he  died  in  the  water,  and  the  tide  carried  him  down  to 
Fdro  Bay,  where  the  negroes  quickly  knocked  out  his  teeth, 
and  cut  up  his  carcafs,  for  they  account  it  excellent  food. 
An  elephant's  motion  in  the  water  is  fo  very  fwift  that  no 
ten-cared  boat  can  row  away  from  him,  and  upon  land  their 
fpeed  is  equal  to  a  hand-gallop. 

The  next  is  the  jackall,  or  wild  dog,  which  is  about  the 
f:  of  a  large  maftiff,  the  limbs  much  thicker  and  ftronger, 
the  head  fhort,  flat  and  broad  between  the  ears,  the  nofe  nar- 
row, and  the  teeth  very  long  and  {harp ;  feveral  white  men 
in  this  country,  who  have  feen  them  and  defcribed  them  to 
me,  niftook  them  for  wolves  as  fierce  as  tigers  j  having,  as 
they  owned,  never  feen  a  wolf  in  Europe. 

1  fhall  next  defcribe  a  ftrange  fort  of  animal,  called  by  the 
white  men  in  this  country,  a  mandrill;  but  why  it  is  fo  callecj 
I  know  not,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  the  name  before,  neither 
can  thofe  who  call  them  fo  tell,  except  it  be  for  their  near 
refemblance  of  a  human  creature,  though  nothing  at  all  like 
an  ape.  Their  bodies,  when  full  grown,  are  as  big  in  cir- 
cumference as  a  middle-fized  man's.  Their  legs  much  morter, 
and  their  feet  longer,  their  arms  and  hands  in  proportion. 
The  head  is  monitroufly  big,  and  the  face  broad  and  flat, 
without  any  other  hair  but  the  eye-brows,  the  nofe  very  fmall, 
the  mouth  wide,  and  the  lips  thin.  The  face,  which  is 
covered  by  a  white  {kin,  is  monftroufly  ugly,  being  all  over 
wrinkled  as  with  old  age,  the  teeth  broad  and  very  yellow  ; 
the  hands  have  no  more  hair  than  the  face,  but  the  fame 
white  {kin,  though  all  the  reft  of  the  body  is  covered  with 
long  black  hair  like  a  bear.  They  never  go  upon  all  four 
like  apes,  but  cry  when  vexed  or  teafed,  juit  like  children. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  males  often  attack  and  ufe  violence  to  the 
black  women  whenever  they  meet  them  alone  in  the  woods  : 
They  are  generally  very  fnotty-nofed,  and  take  great  delight 
in  fcraping  it  down  from  their  nofes  to  their  mouths. 

D  d  3  COM- 
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COMMEND      J. 

COmmenda  is  the  largeft  and  flrongeft.  of  any  fork 
belonging  to  the  Englifh  on  the  Gold  Coafl,  except 
Cape-Coaft  Caftie.  There  is  at  prefent  mounted  upon  it  but 
twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  though  there  are  port  for  almoft 
as  many  more.  They  may  be  happy  here  in  the  neighbour-^ 
hood  of  a  good  Dutch  fort  within  mufket  fhot  of  them;  how- 
ever, that  happinefs  has  not  always  fubfifted  here  amongffc 
them,  for  a  late  Englifh  chief  of  my  acquaintance  having 
had  fome  words  of  difpute  with  the  Dutch  chief,  was  un^ 
handfomely  and  unwarily  attacked  by  him  under  a  great  tree 
between  the  tv/j  forts,  where  he  bravely  defended  his  own 
at  the  expence  of  the  unhappy  Dutchman's  life.  The  land- 
ing-place here  is  pretty  tolerable,  the  gardens  very  goods 
and  there  are  large  negroe  villages  belonging  to  both  forts. 


C  A  P  E-C  0  A  S  r    CASTLE. 

C  Ape-Coast  Castle  is  the  next  fort  that  prefents 
itfelf  on  this  coaft.  The  Portuguefe,  who  were  for- 
merly very  famous  for  making  difcoveries,  firft  fettled  heres 
about  the  year  1610,  and  founded  this  caftie  upon  a  large 
rock  which  butts  out  into  the  fea  forming  a  cape,  or  head- 
land, which  they  called  Cabo  Corfo.  In  a  few  years  time 
they  were  difpofleffed  by  the  Dutch  who  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified it,  and  have  very  much  added  to  its  ftrength  and, 
grandeur. 

The  parade,  which  is  twenty  foot  perpendicular  above  the 
furface  of  the  rock,  forms  a  kind  of  quadrangle,  being  open  on 
the  eaft  fide  towards  the  fea  ;  which  renders  it  very  cool,  airy 
and  pleafant,  affording  a  delightful  profpedf.  of  Queen  Anne's 
Point,  and  the  (hips  in  Anamaboe  Road,  &c.  on  which  is  a 
platform  of  thirteen  pieces  of  heavy  cannon.  The  other 
three  fides  are  curioufly  built  up,  containing  many  beautiful 
fpacious  neat  apartments  and  offices  ;  particularly,  on  the 
ibuth  fide,  a  large  well  built  chappel,  the  back  part  of  which 
joins  to  the  caftie  wall,  having  the  great  body  of  the  rock 
called  Tabora  on  the  outfide  of  it,  which-not  only  ferves  to 
break  off  the  violence  of  the  fea,  but  is  allowed  alfo  a  very 
good  defence  from  the  annoyance  of  any  fhip. 

The 
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The  Negroe  Town  of  Cape-Coaft  is  very  Iarge'and  populous. 
The  inhabitants,  though  pagans,  are  a  very  civilized  fort  of 
people,  for  which  they  are  beholding  to  their  frequent  con- 
verfation  with  the  Europeans.  They  are  of  a  warlike  dif- 
pofition  ;  though,  in  time  of  peace,  their  chief  employment 
is  fifhing,  at  which  they  are  very  dexterons,  efpecially  with 
a  caft-net,  wherewith  they  take  all  forts  of  furface  fifh,  nor 
are  they  lefs  acquainted  with  the  hook  and  line  for  the 
ground  fifh.  It  is  very  pleafant  to  fee  a  fleet,  confifting  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  canoes,  going  out  a  fifliing  from  Cape- 
Coaft  in  a  morning,  and  returning  in  from  fea  well  freighted 
in  the  evening,  which  may  be  feen  every  day  during  the  dry 
feafons,  except  Tuefday,  which  is  their  fittifh  day,  or  day  of 
reft.  They  frequently  venture  abroad  in  the  rains,  though 
they  are  fometimes  drove  in  again,  at  the  approach  of  a  tur- 
nadoe,  before  they  have  been  two  hours  abroad. 

The  grand  caboceroe  of  this  town  was  (in  the  time  of  our 
author)  a  Chriftian,  named  Thomas  Ofiat.  He  was  carried 
when  young  to  Ireland,  where  his  mafter  dying,  left  him  in 
care  with  Mrs.  Pennington,  who  kept  the  Crown  orFaulcon 
tavern  near  the  Change  in  Corke.  She  took  care  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  had  him  baptized  by  the  reverend  Dr.  Maul, 
now  lord  bifliop  of  Cloyne.  After  having  obtained  his  free- 
dom, in  this  manner,  he  in  time  returned  home  to  Cape-Coaft, 
where  he  now  lives  in  very  great  grandeur,  and  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  fervice  to  the  Englifh,  both  for  the  carrying  on  their 
trade  in  the  inland  country,  and  preferving  peace  with  all 
the  neighbouring  powers,  efpecially  the  town  of  Elmina, 
where  ftands  that  great  and  ftrong  Dutch  fort,  which  is  the 
refidence  of  their  general,  and  is  but  three  leagues  diftant 
from  Cape-Coaft.  There  has  feldom  been  a  good  under- 
ftanding  between  thofe  two  places,  either  among  the  white 
men  or  the  blacks. 

A  little  before  I  arrived  here  (continues  our  author)  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  war  between  the  two  towns  of  Cape-Coaft,  and 
St.  George's  de  Elmina,  at  which  time  the  great  Dutch  cabo- 
ceroe, named  Abbocon,  in  a  deriding  manner  fent  acartouch 
box  of  ammunition  to  Tom  Ofiat;  thereby  fignifying  that  he 
believed  Tom  Ofiat  wanted  a  fufficient  force  of  arms  to  at- 
tack him  j  which  however  Tom  very  thankfully  received, 
anddefired  the  mefTenger  to  tell  Abbocon,  that  he  hoped  in, 
a  little  time  he  fhould  be  able  to  return  him  as  good  a  preient. 
The  next  day  they  fet  the  battle  in  array,  which  happened 
to  be  a  very  bloody  one,  nobody  being  able  to  judge  which 
party  had  the  better  of  it,  for  the  fpace  of  four  hours,  till  at 
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Jaft  the  Elminians  began  to  break,  and  give  way  to  the  Capc^ 
Coafters,  who  foon  routed  them,  and  took  a  great  many  pri- 
foners,  among  whom  were  nine  of  the  petty  caboceroes  of 
Elmina,  whole  heads  Tom  O fiat  (though  a  Lhriflian)  cdufe4 
to  be  cut  off,  and  fent  them  next  day  in  a  bag  to  Abbocon, 
alluring  him  that  his  powder  and  ball  were  very  good,  as  did 
appear  by  the  execution  they  had  done. 

The  government  of  i^ape-Coaft  caftle,  £tc.  has  at  fame- 
times  been  inverted  in  one  man,  whofe  title  is  captain-general 
of  all  the  Engliih  fettlements  on  the  Gold  Coafl  of  Guinea. 
It  has  at  other  times  been  governed,  as  it  now  is,  by  a  trium- 
virate. As  for  the  council,'  which  ought  to  be  added  to  both, 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  cypher,  becaufe  the  chiefs  always  a£t,  as 
they  pleafe,  by  the  feeming  confent  of  a  council  that  dare 
not  oppofe  them,,  as  being  inverted  ith  a  power  by  the  com- 
pany, either  to  depofe  or  depute  whom  they  pleafe  to  be  chiefs 
of  any  of  the  other  forts. 

The  gardens  of  Cape-Ccoafl:  are  very  pleafant  and  large, 
being  near  eight  miles  in  circumference  ;  they  are  no  where 
circumfcribed  by  any  bounds  or  hedges  except  on  the  fouth 
fide  next  the  town,  but  all  in  general  is  called  the  Garden  as 
far  as  any  regular  walks  are  planted.     They  are  very  fertile, 
and  produce  every  thing  that  grows  within  the  Torrid  Zone: 
fuch  as,    oranges,    lemons,  limes,  citrons,  guavas,  papaws, 
plantanes,  bonanas,  cocoa-nuts,  cinnamon,  tamarinds,  pine- 
apples, Indian  cabbage;  alio  European,  and  many  forts  of 
European   fallads  ;    fuch    as   cucumbers,  pumpkins,    water- 
mellons,  and  purflin.  Their  bell:  roots  are  yams  and  potatoes, 
and  fometimes  they  can  raife  turnips  out  of  good  Engliih  feed. 
By  the  fide  of  thefe  gardens,  on  the  top  of  a  fleep  hill,  is  a 
little  round  tower  which  mounts  i'tven  guns,  built  by  general 
Phipps,  from  whom  it  takes  the  name  of  Phipps's  Tower;  it 
is  exactly  three  quarters  of*  a  mile  north-weft  from  Cape-Coaft 
caftle.  At  the  famediftance,  eaft  by  north,  is  another  Englifh 
fort,    called  Fort  Royal,    which   formerly  belonged  to   the, 
king  of  Denmark.     In  the  year  1698,  the  Englifh  began  to 
fortify  and  rebuild  this  fort  ;  and,  had  they  gone  on  as  they 
began,  it  would  certainly  have  been  the  ftrongeft  caftle  in  all 
Guinea,  being  every  way  inacceflible  (through  the  fteepnefs 
of  the   hill)  but   by  one  narrow  path,  which  a  fingle  gun 
may  defend  ;  and,  even  now,  though  ruinous,  it  is  capable  of 
levelling  Cape-Coaft  caltle  to  the  ground.  Here  are  mounted 
and  difmounted  twenty-one  pieces  of  ordnance,  wherewith 
they  take  up,  or  anfwer  all  the  falutes  of  fhips  that  come  into 
the  road;  which  is  very  convenient  in  cafe  of  any  body's  being 
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IRck  at  Cape-Coaft,  that  they  may  not  be  difturbed  by  the 
daily  firing  of  guns,  feeing  that  this  road  is  fo  much  fre- 
quented by  fhips,  who  always  falute  the  fort  both  at  their 
arrival  and  departure. 

Mr.  Bofman,  in  his  defcription  of  Cape-Coaft,  is  very  con- 
cife,  though  what  he  fays  of  the  place  is  very  true;  but  (as  if 
he  was  forry  for  fpeaking  well  of  any  thing  that  belonged  to 
the  Englifh)  he  immediately  quits  his  fubjecl,  and  falls  upon 
an  unedifying  defcription  of  the  infirmities  of  the  Englifh 
there.  He  tells  us,  that  the  whole  garrifon  looks  as  if  it 
was  famifhed  or  hagridden  ;  which  he  imputes  to  the  debau- 
chery of  their  drinking  an  unwholefome  mixture  of  limes, 
water,  brandy  and  fugar ;  which,  fays  he,  they  call  punch. 
Now,  indeed,  I  will  fay  this  for  the  Dutch  in  Guinea,  that 
they  feldom  adulterate  their  rum  or  brandy  with  any  fuch  un- 
wholefome mixtures,  as  we  call  them,  but  drink  it  plain  to 
excefs  ;  and  furely,  that  cannot  be  accounted  debauchery. 
But  to  leave  the  Dutchmen,  as  he  does  the  Englifh,  to  them- 
felves  for  a-while,  and  to  conclude  my  hiftory  or  deicription 
of  Cape-Coaft  ;  the  landing  place  here  is  fo  very  dangerous 
that  no  boat  can  venture  ainore,  but  muff,  wait  for  a  canoe 
to  come  off  and  fetch  either  goods  or  paffengers  afhore  ;  and 
even  the  canoes  are  often  over-jet  and  the  gentlemen,  well 
wafhed  ;  nevertheless,  when  fafe  afhore,  this  place  is  the  • 
wholefomefl  and  rnoft  comfortable  of  any  in  all  Guinea. 


W         H        T         D  AH. 

WH  Y  D  A  H  is  of  all  other  places  in  Guinea  the  rnoft 
difficult  to  land  at.  The  fea  breaks  and  rolls  at 
fuch  a  vaft  diftance  from  the  fhore,  that  no  European  boat 
can  come  within  two  hundred  yards  of  it,  but  mult  come  to 
anchor  a  good  way  off,  and  wait  for  a  canoe  to  come  and 
carry  the  paffengers  or  goods  afhore,  which  the  dextrous 
canoe-men  generally  do  with  fafety  ;  however,  the  contrary 
too  often  happens,  for  the  canoes  overfet,  mens  lives  are  loft, 
a,;d  goods  fpoiled.  Upon  notice  of  our  arrival,  there  were 
frammocks  fent  down  to  the  water-fide  for  us,  and  a  large 
canoe  came  off  to  our  boat  to  carry  us  afhore,  which  it  did 
vyithout  any  other  damage  than  a  little  wafhing.  I  was 
amazed  when  we  came  among  the  breakers,  (which  to  me 
feemed  large  enough  to  founder  our  fhip)  to  fee  with  what 
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wondrous  dexterity  they  carried  us  through  them,  and  ran 
their  canoe  on  the  top  of  one  of  thofe  rolling  waves~a  good 
way  upon  the  fhore.  Which  done,  they  ail  leaped  out,  and 
dragged  the  canoe  up  the  beach  feveral  yards,  from  the  power 
of  the  next  returning  wave.  It  is  barely  poffible,  that  a  man 
may,  if  overfet  here,  fave  his  life  by  fwimming  ;  but  it  is  not 
very  probable,  for  there  are  fuch  numbers  of  fharks  here, 
that  they  follow  a  canoe  to  the  dry  land  in  hopes  of  prey. 

Ships  trading  here  have  always  tents  clofe  by  the  fea-fide 
by  way  of  warehoufe?,  in  which  they  put  their  goods.  I 
walked  up  to  one  of  the  French  tents,  and  the  mate,  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  goods  there,  happening  to  be  a  native 
of  Ireland,  defired  me  (in  the  Englifh  language)  to  accept 
of  a  dram,  which  I  the  more  readily  confented  to,  becaufe  I 
had  been  a  little  wetted  by  coming  a  (bore.  There  were  a  great 
many  ankers  of  brandy  piled  up  in  the  tent,  which  feemed 
wet  on  the  outfide.  I  therefore  afked  the  reafon  of  that. 
The  mate  told  me,  they  had  been  wafted  afhore  that  morn- 
ing from  their  long-boat,  which  then  lay  off  at  her  moorings  ; 
and  that  one  of  his  men,  who  helped  to  rowl  them  up  to  the 
tent,  venturing  a  little  too  far  into  the  fea,  after  an  anker 
which  was  wafted  afhore,  happened  to  be  feized  by  a  fmall 
fhark,  whom  he  encountered  with  his  knife,  and  had  fairly 
difengaged  himfelf ;  but  the  return  of  the  next  wave,  which 
fet  the  Frenchman  afloat,  brought  in  two  other  fharks  that 
immediately  tore  the  poor  man  to  pieces,  and  in  an  inftant 
cjevoured  him  before  their  faces.  This  ugly  flory  made  me 
a  little  out  of  conceit  with  the  place;  however,  the  hammocks 
being  ready  to  carry  us  up  to  the  fort,  we  got  in  and  were 
carried  over  three  rivers,  or  rather  three  different  branches 
of  the  fame  river.  When  we  arrived  at  the  other  fide  we 
chofe  to  walk  ;  the  country  here  being  the  moft  pleafant  I 
ever  yet  beheld.  The  Englifh  and  French  have  forts  here 
within  mufket  fhot  of  each  other,  being  compofed  of  a  thick 
mud-wall  with  deep  moats  round  them.  The  Englifh  fort, 
which  is  very  large,  has  four  ftrong  batteries,  on  which  are 
mounted  feventeen  pieces  of  heavy  cannon. 

All  who  have  ever  been  here,  allow  this  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  delightful  countries  in  the  world.  The  great  number 
and  variety  of  tall,  beautiful  and  fhady  trees,  which  feem  as 
if  planted  in  fine  groves  for  ornament,  being  without  any 
underwood,  or  weeds,  as  in  any  other  parts  of  Guinea  ;  alfo 
the  verdant  fields  are  every-where  cultivated,  and  no  other- 
wife  divided,  than  by  thofe  groves,  and  in  fome  places  a  fmall 
foot-path  j  together  with  a  great  number  of  pretty  little  vil- 
lages, 
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Jages,  encempaffed  by  a  low  mud-wall,  and  regularly  placed 
over  the  Tace  of  the  whole  country.     All  theic  contribute  to 
afford  themoft  delightful  profpecT:  that  imagination  can  form. 
There  is  neither  mountain  or  hillock  to  hinder  one's  pro- 
fpect,  the  whole  country  being  a  fine,  eafy,  and  almoft  im- 
perceptible afcent,  for  the  fpace  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
the  fea  ;  fo  that  from  any  part  of  this  kingdom,  a  body  may 
have  a  profpect  of  the  ocean  ;  and  the  farther  you  go  from  it, 
the  more  beautiful  and  populous  the  country;  infomuch  that 
by  endeavouring  to  defcribe  it,  I  have  undertaken  a  tafk  I 
cannot  perform,  and  {hall  therefore  drop  thefubjecl:,  with  this 
one  affurance  to  my  reader,  that  the  imaginary  beauty  of 
Elyfian  fields  cannot  furpafs  the  real  beauty  of  this  country, 
which,  neverthelefs,  yields  no  gold  ;  but  what  they  have  here 
is  brought  from  Brafile  by  the  Portuguefe,  to  purchafe  flaves. 
The  natives  here  feem  to  be  the  molt  gentleman-like  ne- 
groes in  Guinea,  abounding  with  good  manners  and  cere- 
mony to  each  other.     The  inferior  pays  the  utmofl  deference 
and  refpecl:  to  the  fuperior,  as  do  wives   to  their  hufbands, 
and  children  to  their  parents.     All  here  are  naturally  induf- 
trious,  and  find  conftant  employment ;  the  men  in  agriculture 
and  the  women  in  fpinning  and  weaving  cotton,  of  which 
they  make  cloaths.     The  men,  whofe  chief  talent  is  huf- 
bandry,    are  unacquainted   with  arms,    otherwife  (being  a 
numerous  people)  they  could  have  made  a  better  defence  or 
refiftance  againft  the  king  of  Dahomey,  who  fubdued  them 
without  much  trouble,  and  has  now  laid  heavy  taxes  upon 
them.     They  are  all  pagans,    and   worfnip  three  forts   of 
deities.     The  firft  is  a  large  beautiful  kind  of  fnake,  which 
is  inofFenfive  in  its  nature.     Thefe  are  kept  in  fittifh-houfes, 
pr  churches,  built  for  that  purpofe  in  a  grove,  to  whom  they 
facrifice  great  ftore  of  hogs,  (heep,  fowls,  and  goats,  &c. 
and,  if  not  devoured  by  the  fnake,  are  fure  to  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  fittifh-men,  or  pagan  priefts,  who  are  as  great  im- 
poftors  as  any  belonging  to  the  church  of  Rome.     The  laity 
all  go  in  a  large  body  by  night  with  drums  beating,  and 
trumpets  of  elephants  teeth  founding,  in  order  to  perform 
divine  worfhip,  and  implore  either  a  profperous  journey,  fair 
weather,  a  good  crop,  or  whatfoever  elfe  they  want.     To 
obtain  which  from  the  fnake,  they  then  prefent  their  offer- 
ings, and  afterwards  return  home.     They  are  all  fo  bigotted 
to  this  animal,  that  if  any  negroe  mould  touch  one  of  them 
with  a  flick,  or  otherwife  hurt  it,  he  would  be  immediately 
fentenced  to  the  flames.     One  day,  as  I  walked  abroad  with 
the  Englifh  governor,  I  fpied  one  of  them  lying  in  the  middle 
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of  the  path  before  us,  which  indeed  Iwould  have  killed  had 
he  not  prevented  me,  for  he  ran  and  took  it  up  in  his  arms,, 
telling  me,  that,  it  was  the  kind  of  fnake  which  was  worship- 
ed by  the  natives;  and,  that  if  I  had  killed  it,  all  the  goods 
in  his  fort,  and  our  fhip,  would  not  be  fufHcient  to  ranfom 
my  life,  the  country  being -fo  very  populous  that  I  could  not 
ftir  without  being  feen  by  fome  of  the  natives  ;  of  whom 
there  were  feveral  looking  at  us  that  happened  to  be  upon 
their  march  home  from  their  captivity  at  Adrah.  Thty 
came  and  begged  their  god,  which  he  readily  delivered  to 
them,  and  they  as  thankfully  received,  and  carried  it  away 
to  their  fittifh-houfe  with  very  great  tokens  of  joy. 

Their  fecond  rate  gods  are  the  tall  trees,  for  which  they 
have  a  great  veneration.  And  their  laft  god  is  the  fea,  which 
they  firmly  believe,  and  not  without  juft  caufe,  is  able  to  do 
as  much  for  them  as  the  fnake  or  the  trees:  but,  became  that 
no  ihare  of  the  offerings  thrown  in  here,  can  ever  revolve  to 
the  priefts,  they  teach  the  people  to  pay  it  a  fmall  kind  of  dif- 
tant  adoration  ;  which,  as  I  before  obferved,  may  be  fecn, 
and  confequently  worfhippcd  in  that  manner,  at  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  all  their  offerings  muft  be  made  to  the 
fnakes  and  trees. 

The  priefthood  here  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  male 
fex,  for  there  are  more  prieftefles  than  priefts ;  both  being 
held  in  fuch  veneration  that  they  are  liable  to  no  punifhment 
for  any  capital  crime  whatfoever.  The  prieftefles  are  account- 
able to  their  hufbands  for  no  adtion  either  of  difobedience  or 
whoredom ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  uncontroulable,  and 
muft  be  ferved  by  the  hufband  upon  his  knee,  with  the  fame 
refpedt.  that  other  women  pay  their  hufbands.  If  the  cafe  be 
bad  with  thofe  of  the  Romifh  church  who  are  prieft-ridden  j 
how  much  worfe  muft  it  be  with  thofe  unhappy  men  who  are 
prieftefs-ridden  by  their  own  wives  !  So  much  for  their  reli- 
gion. As  for  the  country  in  general,  though  I  allow  it  to  be 
the  fineft  1  ever  faw,  yet  I  fhould  never  like  it  becaufe  it  is 
{b  very  unwhclefomej  and,  by  my  laft  accounts  from  thence, 
I  am  informed,  it  is  more  fo  now  than  when  I  was  there, 
the  country  being,  through  the  king  of  Dahomey's  means,  left 
vncultivated,  is  now  overgrown  with  poifonous  {linking- 
weeds.  The  fame  accounts  inform  me,  that  an  accident  of 
fire  happened,  foon  after  my  departure,  to  the  French  fort 
which  burnt  all  the  houfes  in  it,  and  difmounted  the  great 
guns.  The  king  of  Pahomey,  hearing  of  this  accident,  fent 
a  part  of  his  army,  who  were  then  encamped  at  Sabee,  down 
to  take  the  French  fort  j  bup  the  Englifh,  feeing  them  he- 
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fsegcd  in  fo  defencelefs  a  heap  of  confufion,  and  dreading  the 
evil  confequences  that  might  happen,  if  the  Dahomites 
fhould  once  become  matters  of  that  fort,  without  farther  he- 
fitation  fired  upon  them,  and  with  the  firft  fhot  killed  the 
aforefaid  wicked  general,  his  fon,  &c.  the  fecond  killed  two 
of  the  petty  captains  of  war  and  others,  and  the  third  likewife 
did  execution  :  at  which  they  broke  up  the  fiege,  and  ran 
confufedly  away. 

Before  the  king  of  Dahomey  conquered  this  place,  the  na- 
tives were  fo  induitrious  that  noplace  which  was  thought  fer- 
tile could  efcape  being  planted,  though  even  within  the 
hedges  that  enclofe  their  villages. and  dwelling  places  ;  and 
they  were  fo  very  anxious  in  this  particular,  that  the  next 
day  after  they  had  reaped  they  always  fowed  again,  without 
allowing  the  land  any  time  for  reft. 

Here  a  man  may  have  from  forty  to  fifty  wives,  and  their 
captains  three  or  four  hundred,  fome  one  "thoufand,  and  the 
king  lour  or  five  thoufand  ;  mod  of  whom  ferve  to  till  the 
ground  for  their  hufbands  only,  but  the  moil  beautiful  flay 
at  home,  do  the  work  relating  to  the  family,  and  there 
wait  on  them.  The  rich  will  not  fufFer  any  man  to  come 
where  there  wives  are.  They  are  fo  jealous  of  them,  that,  on 
the  flighteft  fuipicion  of  incontinence,  they  fell  them  to  the 
Europeans ;  and  mould  a  perfon  here  prefume  to  debauch 
another  man's  wife,  if  the  injured  perfon  be  a  rich  man,  the 
offender  will  furely  be  put  to  death,  and  his  family  made 
flaves.  If  any  man  mould,  though  undefignedly,  touch  one 
of  the  king's  wives,  he  is  in  danger  of  lofing  his  head,  or  he 
is  doomed  to  perpetual  flavery.  Upon  which  account,  if 
any  man  is  obliged  to  go  near  the  king's  palace,  notice  is 
given  of  his  coming,  that  fo  the  women  may  retire  to  a  remote 
part  out  of  fight.  When  the  king's  wives  go  into  the  field 
to  work,  as  they  do  daily  by  droves,  they  cry  out,  if  they 
fee  a  man,  Stand  clear  :  upon  which  the  man  falls  flat  on  the 
ground  till  they  have  paffed  him. 

The  king  is  fo  abfolute,  that  all  the  virgins  in  his  domi- 
nions are  looked  on  as  his  property;  and  his  chief  captains,  to 
whom  the  government  of  his  feraglio  is  entrufted,  whenever 
they  hear  of  or  fee  a  beauty,  feize  her  for  his  ufe,  which  no 
one  dare  contradict.  When  a  young  lady  is  prefented  to  the 
king  he  lies  with  her  twice  or  thrice,  after  which  fhe  is 
obliged  to  live  a  nun  ;  fo  that  the  women  are  fo  far  from  de- 
firing  to  enjoy  this  honour,  that  they  prefer  death  to  it ;  and 
I  have  heard  that,  fome  years  ago,  thefe  captains  feized  a 
young  beautiful  maid,  who,  rather  than  live  a  nun's  life, 
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made  her  efcape,  and  threw  herfelf  into  a  deep  well,  and 
there  died. 

Frcm  the  multiplicity  of  wives  it  is  frequent  in  thefe  parts 
to  fee  fathers  who  have  two  hundred  children  living  at  once. 
It  is  cuftomary  here  for  a  man  fometimes  in  one  day  to  have 
half  a  dozen  children  born  to  him  j  for  they  never  cohabit 
with  any  of  their  wives  when  pregnant  or  menftruous,  which 
indeed  are  potent  reafons  for  polygamy.  Beiides,  as  the 
riches  of  a  man  is  the  number  of  his  children,  and  which  he 
can  difpofe  of  at  pleafure,  except  his  eldeft  fon,  and  the 
males  being  frequently  fold  into  flavery,  and  this  fmall  fpot 
of  ground  fumiming  one  thoufand  flaves  every  month  for  the 
market,  women  muft  be  plenty,  and  each  man  muft  have  a 
number.  Upon  the  father's  death  the  eldeft  fon  inherits  all 
his  goods  and  cattle,  and  alfo  his  wives,  his  own  mother  only 
excepted.  They  ufe  circumcifion,  which  many  poftpone  till 
the  child  is  four,  five,  and  eight  years  old. 

The  natives  here  are  cloathed,  but  that  of  the  women  is  fo 
very  loofe,  that  the  wind  often  difclofes  their  natural  beauties: 
this  the  men  fay  was  a  fafhion  invented  here  by  the  women 
for  a  certain  convenience  they  found  in  it.  Both  men  and 
women  go  with  their  heads  fhorn,  and  uncovered,  though 
the  fun  is  fo  fcorching  hot.  They  are  fo  fearful  of  death, 
that  when  they  are  fick  they  are  very  diligent  in  the  ufe  of 
medicines,  and  no  one  dares  to  fpeak  of  death  in  the  king's 
prefence,  on  penalty  of  undergoing  the  punifhment  imme- 
diately. They  live,  as  to  time  by  guefs,  having  no  feftivals, 
no  divifion  of  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years,  fave 
only  that  they  go  by  moonfhines,  which  are  fo  regular  that 
they  compute  their  fowing-time  thereby.  They  are  moll 
accurate  at  accounts ;  and  they  eafily  reckon  without  the 
afliftance  of  pen  and  ink,  though  the  fum  amounts  to  many 
thoufands  ;  which  makes  it  very  eafy  to  trade  with  them. 
They  are  great  gamefters,  and  very  often  ftake  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  land  and  body. 

The  government  is  vefted  in  the  king  and  the  principal 
men;  but  in  criminal  cafes  the  king  affembles  a  council, 
where  he  opens  the  indi&ment,  and  requires  every  perfon  to 
declare  his  opinion  what  punifhment  the  offender  deferves  ; 
and  according  to  the  verdict,  execution  enfues.  Capital 
crimes  are  but  two,  murder  and  adultery  committed  with 
the  king's  or  the  grandee's  wives.  Very  few  inftances  of 
this  happen,  but  hiftory  hath  recorded  two  for  murder  : 
the  offenders  were  upon  conviction  cut  open  alive,  their 
ijntrails  burnt,  and  their  ccrps  fixed  en  a  pole  erecled  in  the 
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market-place.  A  young  man  in  womens  cloaths  (hut  himfelf 
up  among  the  king's  wives,  and  enjoyed  feveral  of  them ; 
but  at  laft  being  difcovered,  he  and  the  offending  lady  was 
brought  forth,  and  fentenced  to  be  burnt.  The  youth  fee- 
ing feveral  of  the  ladies,  with  whom  he  had  palled  many  a 
night  very  agreeably,  forward  to  bring  wood  to  make  his 
funeral  pile,  laughed  heartily,  declaring  that  feveral  other 
ladies  were  Iikewife  guilty,  but  he  would  not  accufe  them 
particularly,  and  fo  no  more  than  he  and  the  unhappy  lady 
that  was  taken  in  the  offence  were  burnt.  Molt  other 
crimes  are  judged  by  the  viceroys,  aud  fome  trifling  penance, 
or  pecuniary  mulct,  fet  upon  the  offender. 

The  king's  retinue  are  his  wives  only  ;  and  when  he  goes 
a  progrefs,  which  he  does  once  or  twice  a-year,  he  is  accom- 
panied by  a  thoufand  of  the  molt  beautiful.  His  grandees 
go  not  with  him,  but  meet  him  at  the  place  where  he  ap- 
points to  divert  himfelf.  The  king  has  a  cup  which  no  man 
but  himfelf  drinks  out  of.  Under  him  he  has  feveral  vice- 
roys whom  he  appoints  at  pleafure,  and  who  in  his  abfence 
acl  arbitrarily,  and  have  each  their  vice-royalty.  He  has  alfo 
grand  captains  who  Iikewife  are  viceroys  over  fome  diftricl: 
or  other.  Another  fort  of  captains  are  fuch  as  are  entrusted 
with  the  market,  flaves,  prifons,  and  the  more.  Befides 
all  which,  there  are  a  great  number  of  honorary  captains. 
His  revenue  is  very  large  ;  for  there  is  no  commodity  but 
what  pays  toll;  and  the  collectors,  of  which  there  are  ona 
thoufand,  difperfe  themfelves  throughout  the  whole  land, 
in  order  thereto. 

On  the  king's  death,  they  have  a  villainous  cuftom  of  deal- 
ing from  one  another ;  and  this  they  do  openly  without  be- 
ing liable  to  punifhment;  which  public  violence  and  rob- 
bery continue  till  the  new  king  is  inftalled,  when  he  im- 
mediately prohibits  it,  and  is  directly  obeyed.  If  the  gran- 
dees cannot  agree  about  the  fucceffion,  as  fometimes  it  hap- 
pens when  the  king  dies  without  ifiue  male,  or  when  they 
are  for  advancing  his  youngeft  fon,  they  publifh  the  order, 
and  tell  the  people  they  have  a  new  king  ;  but  generally  the 
old  king  is  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon,  who,  on  his  father's 
demife,  gets  into  his  palace,  and  takes  poffeffion  of  his  wives. 
The  king's  wives  are  the  executors  of  his  fentences,  and 
it  is  merry  enough,  when  a  grandee  has  offended  the  king, 
to  fee  three  [or  four  hundred  of  them  go  to  the  offender's 
houfe,  which  they  immediately  ftrip  and  level  with  ground. 

*  SEN  E- 
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THE  laft,  though  the  moft  important,  acqulfition  of  thd 
Fnglifh  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  is  the  ifland  of  Senega!, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  by  fome  called  the  Niger.. 
This  was  ceded  to  us  by  the  French  in  the  laft  treaty  of 
peace,  and  adds  one  of  the  moft  advantageous  branches  of 
traffic  to  our  commerce  of  Africa  ;  namely,  the  gum  trade, 
which  formerly  was  folely  in  pofTeffion  of  the  French. 

The  beft  defciiprion  we  have  of  this  fort  are  from  the  for- 
mer pofTefTors  of  it.  Monfieur  Adanfon  defcribes  both  the 
place  and  the  manner  of  landing,  as  follows  : 

The  fame  day  we  arrived  before  the  factory  of  Senegal. 
After  having  made  the  ui'ual  fignals,  and  faluted  the  fort 
with  our  guns,  we  caft  anchor  three  leagues  higher,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Niger,  in  nine  fathoms  water,  a  flimy 
bottom,  and  good  holding  ground.  1  hough  we  were  within 
half  a  league  of  the  bar,  the  fea  was  very  high  ;  and  the  winds 
blowing  oft*  the  more,  made  a  prodigious  furf,  which  occa- 
sioned our  fhip  to  roll  in  a  ftrange  manner.  Here  we  were 
witnefies  to  a  fatal  accident,  which  but  too  often  happens  at 
fea.  We  put  out  our  boat ;  but  uuluckily  it  overfet,  and 
one  of  the  men  was  drowned*.  However  we  did  not  ftay 
long  in  the  road  ;  a  boat  was  fent  from  the  ifle  of  Senegal, 
to  carry  us  over  the  bar,  and  pilot  us  into  the  river. 

By  a  bar  we  underftand  a  particular  agitation  of  the  waves, 
which  in  pafling  over  a  fhoal  f,  fwell  and  rife  to  a  meet  of 
water,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  afterwards  break 
in  the  fall.  No  fooner  has  the  firlt,  wave  had  its  effect,  but 
it  is  followed  by  a  fecond,  and  this  by  a  third.  They  begin 
to  be  perceptible  at  a  hundred  and  fometimes  a  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms  from  the  coaft,  and  are  as  formidable  to  large 
as  to  fmall  veflels.  A  boat  runs  the  danger  of  being  overfet, 
and  a  fhip  of  being  dafhed  to  pieces.  This  bar  extends  all 
along  the  coaft  of  Senegal ;  at  leaft  there  are  few  places  it 
does  not  reach.     Such  was  the  danger  we  had  to  encounter 

*  Thie  we  may  believe,  as  we  loft  on  that  bar,  laft  May,  a 
boat  belonging  to  the  Harwich  man  of  war,  and  in  it  captain  Fore- 
man, the  next  in  command  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and,  than 
whom,  none  could  have  more  defervedly  been  regreted. 

f  Which  fhoal,  or  bank  of  fand,  our  author,  fhould  have  un- 
derftood  by  a  bar  ;  but  what  he  fays  above,  is  only  the  effect  of 
the  ihoalor  bar.     I  only  mean,  the  fhoal  is  the  bar. 
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"before  we  could  enter  this  river,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
covered  by  a  bank  of  fand,  againft  which  the  billows  dafhed 
with  great  violence.  Luckily  for  us,  we  arrived  at  a  time 
of  year  when  the  fea  is  not  fo  boifterous,  confequently  when 
the  bar  is  lefs  difficult  to  get  over  :  we  were  piloted  by 
negroes,  all  hearty  fellows,  and  fo  well  acquainted  with  this 
navigation,  that  very  rarely  any  accidents  happen  *.. 

The  pilot  boats  belonging  to  the  bar  are  fmall  decked 
veflels,  from  fifty  to  fixty  tuns,  and  fometimes  larger.  They 
generally  fail  with  ballad:  only,  and  feldom  draw  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  water.  The  care  of  them  is  intirely  com- 
mitted to  negroes,  whom  you -mud  not  pretend  either  to  con- 
tradict or  advife.  When  we  were  on  the  bar,  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  keep  profound  filence,  that  the  pilot  might  not  be  in 
the  leaft  interrupted  :  fome  hid  themfelves  through  fear  of 
being  drowned,  and  fome  through  apprehenlion  of  being 
wet :  others,  more  intrepid  than  the  reft,  Hood  upon  deck 
to  view  the  agitation  of  the  waves.  I,  as  an  obferver,  could 
not  help  placing  myfelf  in  this  ftation  ;  and  for  my  pains  I 
got  thoroughly  wet.  We  v/ere  above  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  this  dangerous  paiTage;  now  lifted  up  by  billows 
which  bended  under  us  ;  and  now  tolled  by  others  which 
dafhed  againft  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  and  covered  it  all  over 
with  water.  One  wave  lifted  us  up  very  high,  and  then  left 
us  aground ;  another  came  and  took  us  up  and  vvas  followed 
by  others  in  the  like  fucceflion.  At  length,  after  being  tofTed 
in  this  manner  for  fome  time,  we  faw  ourfelves  out  of  dan- 
ger. '  As  it  is  cuflomary  on  this  occafion  to  make  a  handfome 
prefent  to  the  negroes  of  the  bar ;  each  pafTenger  behaved 
generoufly  towards  them,  and  they  were  very  well  fatisfjed. 

As  foon  as  we  entered  the  river  Niger,  we  found  ourfelves 
in  a  very  gentle  ftream,  of  above  three  hundred  fathoms  in 
breadth;  that  is4  four  or  five  times  broader  than  the  Seine  at 
Pont-Royal.  Its  direction  is  exactly  north  and  fouth,  pa- 
rallel to  the  coaft  for  the  fpace  of  three  leagues,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  illand  of  Senegal.  The  land  on  both  fides  is 
only  one  continued  plain  of  quick  fands,  extremely  white, 
with  a  few  downs  fcattered  here  and  there,  and  continually 
fliifting  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  winds.  The  weflern 
bank  forms  a  very  low  cape  or  narrow  flip  of  land,  which  fe- 
parates  the  river  from  the  fea  ;  and  whofe  greateft,  breadth  is 
not  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms :  this  is  called  Barbary  Point. 

*  All  accounts,Tas  well  as  cur  fhort  acquaintance  with  the  bar, 
confirms  the  truth  of  this. 
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The  eaftern  bank  is  higher ;  but  they  are  both  equally  dry 
and  barren,  and  produce  only  a  few  low  plants.  We  did  not 
perceive  any  trees,  till  we  advanced  two  leagues  higher,  to- 
wards the  Englifh  ifland;  and  then  we  fpied  fome1  mangroves, 
which  are  almoft  the  only  tree  we  faw  till  we  arrived  at  the 
ifland  of  Senegal. 

This  place  is  fituated  within  three  leagues  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  two  thirds  of  a  league  from  the  Englifh  ifland. 
It  is  the  chief  fettlement  of  Senegal,  and  the  residence  of  the 
director-general.  We  arrived  by  night-fall  at  the  harbour 
eaft  of  the  fort,  where  we  landed.  As  foon  as  I  fet  foot  on 
fhore,  I  waited  upon  M.  de  la  Brue,  the  director-general ,- 
who  gave  me  a  moft  kind  reception.  I  delivered  to  him  the 
letters  of  recommendation  which  I  had  from  his  uncle,  M. 
David,  director  of  the  Eaft-India  company,  who  was  pleafed 
to  intereft  him  lei  f  in  my  favour  :  and  they  operated  even  be- 
yond what  I  could  pofiibly  expect  in  a  country  fubject  to  fuch 
difficulties.  In  fhort,  he  promifed  to  aflift  me  on  all  occafions, 
and  he  did  it  accordingly  with  fuch  readinefs  and  good  nature, 
as  deferves  a  grateful  acknowledgment  from  the  lovers  of  na- 
tural hiftory,  if  I  have  doae  any  thing  towards  promoting 
this  branch  of  learning. 

He  foon  was  as  good  as  his  word  :  I  had  the  liberty  of 
travelling  up  the  country,  and  of  examining  into  its  various 
productions.  To  facilitate  my  defign,  M.  de  la  Brue  pro- 
cured me  a  boat,  with  negroes,  and  an  interpreter;  in  fhort 
all  conveniencies,  as  fpecihed  by  the  Eaft-India  company  to 
the  fuperior  council,  in  a  letter  wherein  they  informed  him  of 
my  intentions. 

Being  arrived  in  a  country  fo  different  in  every  refpect 
from  my  own,  and  finding  myfelf  as  it  were  in  a  new  world, 
whatever  I  beheld  drew  my  attention,  becaufe  it  afforded  me 
matter  of  inftruction.  The  air,  the  climate,  the  inhabitants, 
the  animals,  the  lands,  and  vegetables,  all  were  new  to  me  : 
not  one  object  that  offered  itfeif  to  my  view,  was  I  accuftomed 
to.  \  Which  way  foever  I  turned  my  eye,  I  faw  nothing  but 
iarid'y  plains  *,  burnt  by  the  moft  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun. 
Even  the  very  ifland  1  flood  upen,  is  only  a  bank  of  fand, 
about  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  in  length, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  at  the  molt  in 
breadth,  and  almoft  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water.  It 
divides  the  river  into  two  branches;  one  of  which,  to  the  eaft- 

*  The  author  is  miftaken,  or  has  forgot,  for  the  Guinea-fide  is 
all  covered  with  woods  :  the  iiland  and  the  Barbary  fhore,  or 
tongue  of  land,  are  exa&ly  as  he  uefcribes. 
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rd,  is  about  three  hundred  fathoms  broad;  and  the  other 
Weft-ward,  near  two  hundred,  with  a  confiderable  depth. 

This  ifland,  notwithstanding  its  fterility,  was  inhabited  by 
upwards  of  three  thoufand  negroes,  invited  thither  by  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  the  whites,  into  whole  fervice  moft  of  them  had 
entered.  Here  they  have  ereiled  houfes  or  huts,  which  oc- 
cupy above  one  half  of  the  ground.  Thefe  are  a  kind  of 
dove  or  ice  houfes,  the  walls  of  which  are  reeds  faftened  clofe 
together,  and  fupported  by  ftakes  driven  into  the  ground. 
Thefe  ftakes  are  from  five  to  fix  feet  high,  and  have  a  round 
covering  of  ftraw,  of  the  fame  height,  and  terminating  in  a 
point.  Thus  each  hut  has  only  a  ground  floor,  and  is  from 
ten  tc  fifteen  feet  diameter.  They  have  but  one  fquare  door,* 
very  low,  and  many  of  them  with  a  threfhold  raifed  a  foot 
above  the  ground  ;  fo  that  in  going  in  they  mufl:  incline 
their  bodies,  and  lift  a  leg  up  very  high,  an  attitude  not  only 
ridiculous  but  difagreeable.  One  or  two  beds  are  frequently 
fufficient  for  a  whole  family,  including  domeftics,  who  lie 
pell  mell  along  with  their  mafters  and  the  children.  Their 
bed  is  a  hurdle  laid  on  crofs  pieces  of  wood,  and  fupported 
by  forkillas,  or  fmall  forks,  a  foot  above  the  ground  ;  over 
this  they  throw  a  mat,  which  ferves  them  for  a  paillafle  or 
ftraw  bed,  for  a  mattrefs,  and  generally  for  fheets  and  bed- 
clothes ;  as  to  pillows  they  have  none.  Their  furniture  is 
not  very  cumberfome;  for  it  confifts  only  of  a  few  earthen 
pots,  called  canaris,  a  few  callabafhes,  or  gourd-bottles,  with 
wooden  bowls,  and  the  like  utenfils. 

All  the  huts  belonging  to  the  fame  perfon  are  inclofed  with 
a  wall  or  pallifade  of  reeds,  about  fix  feet  high,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  of  tapade.  Though  the  negroes  oblerve 
very  little  fymetry  in  the  fituation  of  their  houfes,  yet  the 
French  of  the  ifland  of  Senegal,  have  taught  them  to  follow 
a  certain  uniformity  in  the  largenefs  of  the  tapades,  which 
they  have  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  fmall 
town,  with  feveral  ftreets  drawn  in  a  direct  line.  Thefe 
ftreets  indeed  are  not  paved  ;  and  luckily  there  is  no  occafion 
for  it ;  fince  they  would  be  very  much  at  a  lofs  to  find  the 
fmalleft  pebble  upwards  of  thirty  leagues  all  round.  The 
inhabitants  find  a  greater  convcniency  in  their  fandy  foil :  for 
as  it  is  very  deep,  and  foft,  it  ferves  them  to  fit  upon  ;  it  is 
alfo  their  fopha,  their  couch,  their  bed.  Befides,  it  has  fome 
other  good  ufes  ;  namely,  that  there  is  no  danger  in  falling  ; 
and  it  is  always  very  clean,  even  after  the  heavieft  rains,  be- 
caufe  it  imbibes  the  water  with  great  eafe,  and  there  needs 
only  an  hour  of  fine  weather  to  dry  it.    However,  this  town 
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or  village,  which  ever  you  pleafe  to  call  it,  is  the  handfomeft, 
the  largeft,  and  the  moft  regular  in  the  country  :  they  reckon, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  upwards  of  three  thoufand  in- 
habitants :  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  long,  and  the 
breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  ifland,  whofe  center  it  occupies, 
being  equally  ranged  on  both  fides  of  the  fort  by  which  it  is 
commanded. 

We  may  fafely  affirm,  that  the  negroes  of  Senegal  are  the 
likelieft  men  in  all  Nigritia  or  Negroland.  They  are  gene- 
rally above  middle  fized,  well  fhaped,  and  well  limbed. 
There  is  no  fuch  thing  ever  known  among  them  as  cripples, 
or  hump-backs,  or  bandy  legs,  unlefs  it  be  by  accident. 
They  are  ftrong,  robuft,  and  of  a  proper  temperament  for 
bearing  fatigue.  Their  hair  is  black,  curled,  downy,  and 
extremely  fine.  Their  eyes  are  large  and  well  cut,  with 
very  little  beard  ;  their  features  agreeable  enough,  and  their 
fkin  the  deepeft  black. 

Their  ufual  drefs  confifts  in  a  fmalJ  piece  of  Iinnen  which 
partes  between  their  thighs  ;  and  the  two  ends  being  lifted  up 
and  folded,  form  a  fort  of  drawers,  which  are  tied  with  a 
fillet  before  ;  and  thus  they  cover  their  nudity.  They  have 
likewife  a  paan,  that  is,  a  piece  of  callicoe,  made  in  the 
form  of  a  large  napkin,  which  they  carelefly  throw  ovei4 
their  moulders,  letting  one  end  of  it  dangle  againft  their: 
knees. 

The  women  are  much  about  the  fame  fize  and  make  as  the 
men.  Their  fkin  is  furprifingly  delicate  and  foft ;  their 
mouth  and  lips  are  fmall  ;  and  their  features  very  regular. 
There  are  fome  of  them  perfect  beauties  *.  They  have  a 
£reat  (hare  of  vivacity,  and  a  vaft  deal  of  freedom  and  eafe, 
which  renders  them  extremely  agreeable.  For  their  cloathing 
they  make  ufe  of  two  paans,  one  of  which  goes  round  their 
waift,  hangs  down  to  the  knee,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  an 
under-petticoat;  the  other  covers  both  their  moulders,  and 
fbmetimes  the  head.  This  is  a  modeft  drefs  enough  for  fo  hot 
a  country :  but  they  are  generally  fatisfied  with  the  paan 
which  covers  the  reins ;  and  they  throw  off  the  other  when- 
ever they  find  it  troublefome.  One  may  eafily  judge  that 
they  are  not  long  a  drefling  or  undrefling,  and  that  their 
toilette  is  foon  made. 

Though  the  heats  of  this  climate  are  exceffive,  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  their  winter  is  much  warmer  than  our  fummer, 

*  The  vaft  numbers  of  children,  and  children's  children,  the 
French  begat  by  them,  and  left  there,  prove  our  author  is  not  An- 
gular in  his  opinion. 
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in  France,  yet  they  are  fupportable.  One  is  accuftomed  to 
them  by  degrees;  becaufe  the  air  is  every  day  refrefned  with 
fea  and  land  breezes,  which  blow  alternately.  The  way 
therefore  for  a  perfon  to  cool  himfelf,  is  to  catch  the  fanning 
breezes,  or  to  take  fhelter  within  doors,  when  there  is  tho- 
rough air  ;  and  the  widows  are  made  of  fine  linnen. 

It  is  to  thefe  heats  that  they  are  partly  indebted  for  the  fer- 
tility of  their  lands.  The  fands  of  this  ifland  are  converted 
into  gardens  of  considerable  produce.  Independently  of  the 
legumes  and  fruits  of  the  country,  fuch  as  the  Guinea  ofcille, 
botates,  annaas,  guavas,  and  fome  others,  they  likewife 
plant,  in  the  winter  feafon,  moft  of  the  European  herbs  and 
legumes.  The  fig-tree,  the  pomegranate,  and  the  vine,  are 
loaded  every  year  with  excellent  fruit.  With  a  little  labour 
and  care,  thereis  no  fruit  nor  grain,  but  would  grow  there 
in  great  plenty  :  they  might  raife  whatever  they  want,  and 
generally  all  the  neceffuries  of  life.  In  fhort,  the  foil  of  the 
ifland  of  Senegal,  notwithstanding  its  being  fo  fandy,  is  yet 
fo  very  fruitful,  that  a  great  many  plants  yield  feveral  times 
a  year.  This  I  faw  myfelf  in  a  garden  which  I  kept  on  pur- 
pofe  for  fuch  experiments  :  and  what  without  all  manner  of 
doubt  will  appear  very  furprizing,  is,  my  having  fown  par- 
ticular legumes,  of  which  I  had  above  twelve  crops  the 
fame  year.     But  this  curious  detail  I  refer  to  another  work. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  country  in  the  world  where  poultry 
are  more  common.  They  breed  turkeys,  Guinea  hens, 
geefe,  ducks,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  fowls.  Their 
pigeons  are  in  admirable  perfection ;  and  their  hogs  multiply 
very  faft.  There  is  alfo  plenty  of  fifli,  and  efpecially  in  the 
Niger,  where  you  may  catch  carps  with  your  hand.  This 
river,  befides  the  lamantin  or  fea-cow,  abounds  in  captains  *, 
mullets,  furmullets,  foles,  rays,  and  other  excellent  fifli :  it 
has  alfo  plenty  of  crabs  and  lobfters.  Moft  of  thefe  fifli 
come  from  the  fea ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  when  they  are  caught 
in  the  river  it  improves  them;  becaufe  the  mixture  of  the 
frefjh.  with  the  fait  water  makes  them  more  delicate  and  ten- 
der. To  all  thefe  advantages  we  may  add  the  pleafure  of 
(porting ;  for  this  ifland  is  furnifhed  with  little  moor-hens, 
with  larks,  thrufhes,  fea-partridges,  and  yellow  wagtails; 
or,  to  exprefs  myfelf  better,  the  ortolans  of  the  country  : 
thefe  are  fmall  lumps  of  fat,  exceedingly  well  tafted. 

The  only  thing  wanting  in  the  ifland  of  Senegal  are  walks: 
for  they  fay  it  is  too  fmall,  and  too  naked.     They  might, 

*  A  fifh  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  very  red,  and  its  fins  refernWa 
a  feather :  it  is  very  like  a  «arp,  but  larger. 
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without  doubt,  have  umbrageous  avenues  for  the  fake  of  a. 
ihady  walk,  were  they  to  plant  callabaih-trees,  and  the  like, 
which  delight  in  moifr  fands  :  but  of  what  ufe  would  it  be,' 
to  make  a  harhour  for  the  mufketoes,  that  is,  for  a  greater 
plague  than  themofr.  exceffive  heats  ?  Of  what  fervice  would 
thofe  avenues  be  in  a  country,  where  the  time  of  walking  is 
3iot  till  fun-fet  ?  Ought  they  to  regret  this  lofs,  when  they 
have  gardens  enamelled  with  perpetual  verdure,  which  every 
day  piefent  the  eye  with  new  decorations;  where  fuch  a  mul- 
titude of  flowers,  as  agreeable  by  their  fragrant  odours  as  by 
the  variety  of  their  colours,  (hoot  up  almoft  without  care  or 
culture  ?  There  you  fee,  fwcet  bafiTof  all  fizes  and  colours, 
tuberofes,  daffodils,  afphodel-lillies ;  among  which  are  the 
night-fhade,  the  African  pink,  the  amaranth,  and  pomerga- 
natcs  in  bloffom,  which  produce  an  excellent  effect.  The  blue 
and  gilt  lizards.,  with  butterflies  and  other  infedts,  all  equal- 
ly beautiful,  delight  in  corning  hither  to  mix  their  different 
colours,  and  to  diVerfify  that  famenefs  which  one  kes  in  mod: 
gardens. 
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E  are  now  come  to  the  laft  divifion  of  our  work,  a 

VV      terrirory  almoft  as  extenfive,  and  far  more  opulent, 

than  any  other  part  of  our  porTeffions.     In  this,  however,  as 

our  gams  are  greater,  our  pofTeflion  is  more  precarious ;  fince 

we  are  here,  in  fome  meafure,  lords  upon  fuffeiance. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  peninfula  within  the 
Ganges  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  moo-ul 
hrmfelf;  and  hat  the  royal  mandates  from  Delli  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  notion  of  fo  arbitrary  a  dominion,  obeyed 
in  the  rnoft  remote  parts  of  the  coaft.  This  is  fo  far  from 
truth,  hat  .  at  part  of  that  vaft  peninfula  never  ac- 
knowieged  any  fubje&iottto  the  throne  of  Delli,  till  the  reign 
of  Aurengzebe;  and  the  revenues  from  thofe  Indian  kings 
and  Mconlh  governors,  who  were  conquered  or  employed  by 
him,  have,  fince  his  death,  been  intercepted  by  the  viceroys, 
Which  his  weaker  fircceflbrs  have  appointed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  peninfula:  fo  that  at  this  time  neither  can  the 
tribute  trom  the  leveral  potentates  reach  the  court  of  Delli 
nor  the  vigour  of  the  government  extend  from  the  capital  to 
tiipfe  remote  countries.  And  ever  fince  the  province  of  In- 
doftan  was  ruined  by  Nadir  Shaw,  the  weaknefs  of  the  Mo- 
gul, and  the  policy  and  confirmed  independancy  of  the  vice- 
roys, have  in  a  manner  confined  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment to  its  inland  department. 

Let  it  therefore  be  underftood,  that  the  fovereign  poflefTes 
a  third  only,  and  that  the  leaft  valuable  part,  of  his  own  vaft 
empire.  Bengal,  the  fmalleft  but  mofl  fertile  province,  is  go- 
verned 
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verned  by  a  viceroy.  The  other  divifion,  called  the  Deckhan, 
extending  from  fcalafore  Jagonaut  (or  thereabouts,  for  the 
geography  is  certainly  not  fettled)  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  alfo 
delegated  by  the  mogul  to  another  viceroy,  of  exceeding  great 
power,  having  within  his  jurifdi&ion  feven  large  territories, 
to  which  he  has  the  undifputed  right  of  nominating  (even 
nabobs,  or  governors  of  provinces.  In  all  parts  of  India 
there  are  ffill  large  diftricls,  which  have  preferved,  with  the 
Gentoo  religion,  the  old  form  of  government  under  Indian. 
Icings  called  raja's.  Such  are  Maiffore,  whofe  capital  is 
Seringapatam  ;  and  Tanjore,  whofe  capital  is  Tanjore. 
There  are  alfo  ?.mong  the  woods  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  feveral  petty  princes,  or  heads  of  clans,  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  polygars.  Thefe  are  all  tributary  to 
the  nabobs,  and  thofe  to  the  viceroy,  whofe  capital  is  Au- 
rengabad.  The  Carnatic  is  that  part  of  the  Deckan  which 
Comprehends  the  principal  fettlements  of  the  Europeans,  Ms- 
drais,  and  Pondicherry,  and   alfo  Arcot.     To  eflablilh  the 

fovernment  of  the  laft  named  province,  and  to  oppofe  the 
oftile  intentions  of  Mr.  Dupleix,  the  Englifh  Eaft-India 
company  engaged  in  the  laft  war  in  fupport  of  Mahomet 
Allee  Cawn. 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  run  through  the  peninfula 
from  north  to  fouth,  are  the  caufe  of  an  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon in  natural  hiftory.  The  countries  which  are  fepa- 
•rated  by  thefe  mountains,  though  under  the  fame  latitude, 
have  their  feafons  and  climate  entirely  different  from  each 
ether;  and  while  it  is  winter  on  one  fide  of  the  hills,  it  is 
fummer  on  the  other  fide.  On  the  coaft  of  Malabar  a  fouth- 
weft  wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  fea  at  the  end  of  June, 
with  continued  rain,  and  rages  againft  the  coaft  for  four 
months,  during  which  time  the  weather  is  calm  and  ferene 
on  the  coaft  of  (Joromandel ;  and  towards  the  end  of  October, 
the  rainy  feafon,  which  they  term  the  change  of  the  monfoon, 
begins  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel :  at  which  time  the  tem- 
peftuous  winds  bearing  continually  againft  a  coaft  in  which 
there  are  no  good  ports,  make  it  fo  dangerous  for  the  Shipping 
to  remain  there,  for  the  three  enfuing  months,  that  it  is 
fcarce  ever  attempted.  This  is  the  caufe  of  the  periodical 
return  of  our  mips  to  Bombay,  where  there  is  a  fecure  har~» 
bour,  and  convenient  docks. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  government  of  the  country, 
and  the  fplendor  of  its  defpotic  king,  we  fhall  give  an  ac- 
count thereof  in  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Rowe. 

•Extra$: 
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Extract:  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  to  the  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  dated  Adlmere,  January  29,   16 15. 

"  Thefe  people  have  no  written  laws  :  the  king's  judgment 
binds  ;  who  fits  and  gives  fentence  once  a  week  with  much  pa- 
tience, both  in  civil  and  criminal  caufes,  where  fomeiimes  he 
fees  the  execution  done  by  his  elephants  with  too  much  de- 
light in  blood. 

"  His  governors  of  provinces  rule  by  his  firmans,  which  are 
his  letters  orcommiffions  authorizing  them,  and  take  life  and 
goods  at  pleafure. 

"  In  revenue  he  doubtlefs  exceeds  either  Turk  orPerfian,  or 
any  eafrern  prince;  the  fums  I  dare  not  name  :  but  the  reafon, 
all  the  lands  are  his,  no  man  has  a  foot.  He  maintains  all 
that  are  not  mechanics,  by  revenues  beftowed  on  them,  reck- 
oned by  horfes  ;  and  the  allowance  of  many  is  greater  than 
the  eflates  of  German  princes.  All  men  rife  tc  greater  and 
greater  lordfhips  as  they  advance  in  favour,  which  is  got  by 
frequent  prefents,  rich  and  rare.  The  mogul  is  heir  to  all 
that  die,  as  well  thofe  that  gained  it  by  their  industry,  as 
merchants,  &c.  as  thofe  that  live  by  him.  He  takes  all  their 
money,  only  leaving  the  widow  and  daughters  what  he  pleafes. 
To  the  fons  of  thofe  that  die  worth  two  or  three  millions,  he 
gives  fome  fmall  lordfhip  to  begin  the  world  anew.  The  king 
iits  out  in  three  feveral  places  three  times  of  the  day,  except 
fomething  extraordinary  hinder  him  :  an  hour  at  noon  to  fee 
his  elephants  fight ;  from  four  till  five  to  entertain  all  comers, 
to  be  feen  and  worshiped  ;  from  nine  till  midnight  amidft  hfe 
principal  men  in  more  familiarity,  being  below  among  them. 

*•'  All  the  policy  of  his  ftate  is  to  keep  the  greateft  men 
about  him,  or  to  pay  them  afar  off  liberally  ?.  There  is  no 
council,  but  every  officer  gives  the  king  his  opinion  apart. 
He  (meaning  Jehan  Guire,  grandfather  of  Aurenzebe)  is  of 
countenance  chearful,  and  not  proud  in  nature,  but  only  by- 
habit  and  cuftom,  for  at  night  he  is  very  affable  and  full  of 
gentle  converfation. 

"  The  buildings  are  all  bafe,  of  mud,  one  ftory  high.  I  know 
not  by  what  policy  the  king  feeks  the  ruin  of  all  the  antient 
cities  which  were  nobly  built,  and  now  lie  defolate  and  in 
rubbifh.  His  own  houfes  are  of  ftone,  handfome  and  uni- 
form.    His  great  men  build   not,  for  want  of  inheritance; 

*  And  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  to  keep  a  great  number  of 
fpies  continually  about  then, 

and. 
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and,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  fcen,  live  in  tents  or  houfes  worfe  than 
our  cottages." 

A  Letter  of  the  fame  Date  from  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  to  the  Eafl- 
India  Company. 

<c  At  my  firft  audience,  the  mogul  prevented  me  in  fpeech, 
bidding  me  welcome  as  to  the  brother  of  the  king  my  mafter  : 
and,  after  many  compliments,  I  delivered  his  majefty's  letter, 
with  a  copy  of  it  in  Perfian  :  then  I  fhewed  my  commiffion, 
and  delivered  your  prefentsj  that  is,  the  coach,  the  virginals, 
the  knives,  a  fcarf  embroidered,  and  a  fword  of  my  own. 
He,  fitting  in  his  ftate,  could  not  well  fee  the  coach,  but 
lent  many  to  view  it,  and  caufed  the  mufician  to  play  on  the 
virginals,  which  gave  him  content.  At  night,  having  ftaid 
the  coachman  and  mufician,  he  came  down  into  a  court,  got 
into  the  coach,  and  into  every  corner  of  it,  caufing  it  to  be 
drawn  about.  Then  he  fent  to  me,  though  it  was  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  for  a  fervant  to  put  on  his  fcarf  and  fword  after  the 
Englifh  fafhion  ;  of  which  he  was  fo  proud,  that  he  walked 
up  and  down  flourifhing  it,  and  has  never  fince  been  feen 
without  it.  But  after  the  Englifh  were  come  away,  he  afked 
the  Jefuit,  whether  the  king  of  England  was  a  great  king, 
that  fent  prefents  of  fo  fmall  value,  and  that  he  looked  for 
fome  jewels. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  welcome  here,  nor  did  I  ever  fee 
men  fo  fond  of  drink,  as  the  king  and  prince  are  of  red  wine, 
whereof  the  governor  of  Surat  fent  up  fome  bottles,  and  the 
king  has  ever  fince  folicited  for  more  :  I  think  four  or  five 
cafks  of  that  wine  will  be  mgre  welcome  than  the  richeft 
jewels  in  Cheapfide." 

Extracts  from  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Journal. 

"  The  king  having  been  far  gone  overnight  in  wine,  fome, 
however  accidentally  or  malicioufly,  fpokq  of  the  laft  merry 
night,  and  that  many  of  the  nobility  drank  wine,  which 
none  muft  do  without  leave.  The  king  forgetting  his  order, 
afked  who  gave  it,  and  anfwer  was  made  the  buckfhee  ;  for 
no  man  dares  fay  it  was  the  king  when  he  makes  a  doubt  of 
it.  Thecuftom  is,  that  when  the  king  drinks,  which  is  alone, 
fometimes  he  will  command  the  nobility  to  drink  after  him  ; 
which  if  they  do  not,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  crime  :  and  {o 
every  man  that  takes  a  cup  of  wine  of  the  officer,  has  his  name 
writ  down,  and  he  makes  his  obeifance,  though  perhaps  the 

king's 
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kind's  eyes  are  clouded.  The  king  not  remembering  his  owa 
command,  called  the  buckfhee,  and  afked  whether  he  gave 
the  order,  who  falfely  denied  it,  for  he  had  it  from  the  king, 
and  by  name  called  all  that  drank  with  the  ambaflador.  The 
king  then  called  for  the  lift,  and  the  perfons  named  in  it,  and 
fined  fome  one,  fome  two,  and  fome  three  thoufand  roupeesj 
and  fome  that  were  nearer  his  perfon,  he  caufed  to  be  whipped 
before  him,  they  receiving  a  hundred  and  thirty  ftripes  with 
a  terrible  inftrument,  having  at  the  ends  of  four  cords,  irons 
like  fpur-rowels,  fo  that  every  ftroke  made  four  wounds* 
When  they  lay  for  dead  on  the  ground,  he  commanded  the 
ftanders-by  to  fpum  them,  and  after  that,  the  porters  to 
break  their  ftaves  on  them.  Thus  molt  cruelly  mangled  and 
bruifed  they  were  carried  out :  one  of  them  died  on  the  fpot. 
Some  would  have  excufed  it  by  laying  it  on  the  ambaflador, 
but  the  king  replied,  he  only  ordered  a  cup  or  two  to  be  given 
him.  Drunkennefs  is  a  common  vice,  and  an  exercife  of  the 
king's  ;  yet  it  is  fo  ftriclily  forbidden,  that  no  man  can  enter 
the  Guzelcan  when  the  king  fits,  but  the  porters  fmell  his 
breath,  and  if  he  have  but  tailed  wine,  he  is  not  fuffered  to 
come  in,  and  if  the  reafon  of  his  abfence  be  but  known,  it 
will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  efcape  the  whip  :  for  if  the  king 
once  takes  offence,  the  father  will  not  fpeak  for  the  fon. 

************ 

"  The  fecond  of  September  was  the  king's  birth-day,  and 
kept  with  great  folemnity.  On  this  day  the  king  is  weighed 
againfl  fome  jewels,  gold,  fiiver,  fluffs  of  gold,  filver,  and 
ftlk,  butter,  rice,  fruit,  and  many  other  things,  of  every 
fort  a  little,  which  is  all  given  to  the  Bramins. 

"  He  was  fo  rich  in  jewels,  that  I  own  in  my  life  I  never 
faw  fuch  ineftimable  wealth  together.  The  time  was  fpent 
in  bringing  his  greateft  elephants  before  him ;  fome  of  which 
being  lord-elephants,  had  their  chains,  bells  and  furniture  of 
gold  and  filver,  with  many  gilt  banners  and  flags  carried 
about  them,  and  eight  or  ten  elephants  waiting  on  each  of 
them,  cloathed  in  gold,  filk,  and  filver. 

"  In  this  manner  about  twelve  companies  pafTed  by  molt 
richly  adorned,  the  firft  having  all  the  plates  on  his  head  and 
breafl  fet  with  rubies  and  emeralds,  being  a  beaft  "of  won- 
derful bulk  and  beauty.  They  all  bowed  down  before  the 
king,  making  their  reverence  very  handfomely.  This  was  the 
fineft  (how  of  beafts  I  ever  faw> 
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<c  I  found  the  mogul  fitting  on  his  throne^  and  a  beggar  aS 
his  feet,  a  poor  filly  old  man,  all  ragged  and  patched.  The 
country  abounds  in  this  fort  of  profeffed  poor  holy  men  ;  they 
are  called  Fakeers  *,  and  held  in  great  veneration  :  and  in 
works  of  mortification  and  voluntary  fuffering,  they  out-do 
all  that  has  ever  been  pretended  either  by  heretics  or  idolaters. 
This  miferable  wretch  cloathed  in  rags,  crowned  with  fea- 
thers, and  covered  with  alhes,  his  majefty  talked  with  about, 
an  hour  fo  familiarly,  and  with  fuch  feeming  kindnefs,  that 
it  mult  argue  an  humility  not  found  eaftly  among  kings.  The 
beggar  fat,  which  the  king's  fon  dares  not  do.  He  gave  the 
king  a  prefent  of  a  cake  mixed  with  afhes,  burnt  on  the  coals, 
and  made  by  himfelf  of  coarfe  grain  j  which  the  king  willing- 
ly accepted,  broke  a  bit  and  eat  it,  which  a  nice  perfon 
could  fcarce  have  done ;  then  he  took  the  clout  that  wrapped 
it  up,  and  put  it  into  the  poor  man's  bofom,  and  fent  for  a 
hundred  roupees,  and  with  his  own  hand  poured  them  into 
the  poor  man's  lap,  and  gathered  up  for  him  what  fell  befides. 
When  his  collation,  or  banquet,  and  drink  came,  whatfoever 
he  took  to  eat  he  broke  and  gave  the  beggar  half ;  and  rifing 
after  many  humiliations  and  charities,  the  old  wretch  not 
being  nimble,  he  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  though  no  cleanly 
perfon  durft  have  touched  him,  and  embracing  him  three 
times,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  calling  him  father* 
left  him  and  all  of  us  in  admiration, 

*  There  are  few  books  of  voyages  among  the  Turks  or  Indians 
which  do  not  make  mention  of  the  Fakeers  or  Joguies.  The  for- 
mer is  a  Turkifh  word,  and  fignifies  poor;  the  latter  is  the  Indian 
name  for  thefe  extraordinary  faints,  for  fuch  they  are  eftcemed* 
and  are  called  Santos  at  Cairo,  and  in  many  other  parts.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  veneration  paid  to  the  numerous  body  of  thefe 
worthlefs  and  infolent  beggars,  is  owing  to  the  opinion  of  extra- 
ordinary fanclity  which  a  few  of  this  feci;  acquire  by  the  perform-* 
ance  of  certain  fmgular  and  fantaflical  vows.  Some  have  made 
a  vow  to  hold  their  arms  above  their  head  till  they  contract  a 
ftiffnefs,  and  can  never  be  moved  :  others  to  keep  their  hands 
clenched  till  the  nails  grow  through  them  :  others  to  fit  in  chairs 
full  of  fharp  nails,  to  drag  a  heavy  chain,  to  carry  vaft  weights 
about  their  necks,  or  fire  on  their  heads.  Some  years  ago  one  of 
thefe  made  a  vow  to  meafure  the  length  of  the  whole  empire  with 
his  ov/n  body ;  and  at  this  time  there  is  a  Fakeer  who  every  day 
rolls  himfelf  round  the  rock  at  Trichinopoly,  which  is  a  mile  in 
circumference. 

3  "  While 
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While  the  king  appeared  at  the  window,  two  eunuchs  flood 
on  two  trefTels  with  long  poles,  and  feather-fans  at  the  end 
of  them,  fanning  him.  Ke  bellowed  many  favours,  and  re- 
ceived many  prefents.  At  one  fide  in  a  window  were  his  two 
principal  wives,  whofe  curiofity  made  them  break  little  holes 
in  a  grate  of  reed  that  hung  before  it,  to  gaze  on  me  j  1  faw 
firft  their  fingers,  and  then,  they  laying  their  face  clofe, 
firft  the  one  and  then  the  other,  1  could  fometimes  difcern 
their  full  proportion.  They  were  indifferently  white,  with 
black  hair  fmoothed  up  :  but  if  there  had  been  no  other  light, 
their  diamonds  and  pearls  had  fufficed  to  mow  them.  When 
I  looked  up  they  retired,  and  were  fo  merry,  that  I  fuppofed 
they  laughed  at  me.  On  a  fudden  the  king  rofe,  we  retired 
to  the  Durbar,  and  fat  on  the  carpet9,  attending  his  coming 
out.  Not  long  after  he  came  and  fat  about  half  an  hour, 
till  his  ladies  at  their  door, had  mounted  their  elephants, 
which  were  about  fifty,  all  of  them  richly  adorned,  but 
chiefly  with  turrets  on  their  backs,  all  enclofed  with  grates 
of  gold  wire  to  look  through,  and  canopies  over  of  cloth  of 
filver.  Then  the  king  came  down  the  flairs  with  fuch  an 
acclamation  of  health  to  the  king,  as  would  have  out-roared 
cannon.  At  the  foot  of  the  flairs,  where  I  met  him,  and 
fhuffled  to  be  next,  one  brought  a  mighty  carp,  another  a 
difh  of  white  fluff  like  flarch,  into  which  he  put  his  finger, 
touched  the  fifh,  and  fo  rubbed  it  on  his  forehead  :  a  cere- 
mony ufed  prefaging  good  fortune.  Then  another  came  and 
girt  on  his  fword,  and  hung  on  his  buckler,  fet  all  over  with 
diamonds  and  rubies,  the  belts  of  gold  fuitable  :  another  hung 
On  his  quiver  with  thirty  arrows,  and  his  bow  in  a  cafe,  be- 
ing the  fame  that  was  prefented  by  the  Perfian  arnbaffador. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  rich  turbant,  with  a  plume  of  heron's 
feathers,  not  many,  but  long  :  on  the  one  fide  a  ruby  unfet 
as  big  as  a  walnut,  on  the  other  fide  a  diamond  as  large,  and 
in  the  middle  an  emerald  much  bigger.  His  flaff  was  wound 
about  with  a  chain  of  great  pearl,  rubies  and  diamonds 
drilled.  About  his  neck  he  wore  a  chain  of  three  firings 
of  moft  excellent  pearl,  the  largefl  I  ever  faw.  Above  his 
elbows,  armlets  fet  with  diamonds,  and  on  his  wrifts  three 
rows  cf  feveral  forts  ;  his  hands  bare,  but  almoft  on  every 
finger  a  ring  :  his  gloves,  which  were  Englifh,  fluck  under 
his  girdle.  His  coat  was  cloth  of  gold  without  fleeves,  upon 
a  fine  femian  as  thin  as  lawn.     On  his  feet  a  pair  of  bufkins 
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embroidered  with  pearl,  the  toes  fharp  and  turning  up.  Thu5 
armed  and  accoutred,  he  went  to  the  coach  that  attended  hint 
with  his  new  Englifh  fervant,  who  was  cioathe'd  as  rich'  as 
any  player,  and  more  gaudy,  and  had  broke  four  ho rfes, 
which  were  trapped  and  harnefledin  gold  and  velvets.  This, 
was  the  firft  coach  he  ever  fat  in,  made  by  that  fent  out  of 
England,  and  fo  like,  that  I  knew  it  not  but  by  the  cover, 
which  was  a  Perfian  gold  velvet.  He  fat  at  the  end,  and  on 
each  fide  went  two  eunuchs,  who  carried  fmall  maces  of  gold 
fet  all  over  with  rabies,  with  a  long  bunch  of  horfe-tail  to 
flap  the  flies  away.  Before  him  went  drums,  bafe  trumpets, 
and  loud  mnfick  ;  many  canopies,  umbrellas,  and  other 
flrange  enfigns  of  majefty,  made  of  cloath  of  gold,  fet  in 
many  places  with  rubies.  Nine  led  horfes,  the  furniture  all 
garniflied,  fome  with  pearls  and  emeralds,  fome  only  wirh 
ftuds  enamelled.  The  Perfian  ambafTador  prefented  him  a 
horfe.  Next  behind  came  three  plankeens,  the  carriages 
and  feet  of  one  plated  with  gold,  fet  at  the  ends  with  {tones, 
and  covered  with  crimfon  velvet,  embroidered  with  pearl, 
and  fringes  of  great  pearl,  hanging  in  ropes  a  foot  deep,  a 
border  about  it  fet  with  rubies  and  emeralds :  and  a  footman 
carried  a  footftool  of  gold  fet  with  (tones.  The  other  two 
plankeens  were  covered  and  lined  only  with  cloth  of  gold. 
Next  followed  the  Englifh  coach  newly  covered  and  richly 
adorned,  which  he  had  given  to  queen  Nourmahal,  who  fat 
in  it.  After  them  a  third,  in  which  fat  his  youngeft  fons. 
Then  followed  above  twenty  elephants  royal,  led  for  him  to 
mount,  fo  rich  in  ftones  and  furniture  that  they  glittered  like 
the  fun.  Every  elephant  had  fundry  flags  of  cloth  of  filver, 
gilt  fattin  and  taffety.  His  noblemen  he  fuffered  to  walk  on 
foot,  which  I  did  to  the  gate,  and  left  him.  His  wives  on 
their  elephants  were  carried  half  a  mile  behind  him. 

When  he  came  before  the  door,  where  his  eldeft  fon  was 
kept  prifoner,  he  flayed  the  coach,  and  called  for  him.  He 
came  and  made  reverence,  with  a  fword  and  buckler  in  his 
hand,  his  beard  grown  to  his  middle,  a  fign  of  disfavour. 
The  king  commanded  him  to  mount  one  of  the  fpare  ele- 
phants, and  fo  rode  next  to  him,  with  extraodinary  applauf* 
and  joy  of  all  gien$  who  ate  now  filled  with  new  hopes.  The 
king  gave  him  one  thoufand  roupees  to  caft  to  the  people. 
His  jailor,  Afaph  Chan,  and  all  thofe  monflers  were  yet  on 
foot :  I  took  horfe  to  avoid  the  croud  and  other  inconve- 
niences, and  croffed  out  of  the  Lefkar  before  him,  waiting 
till  he  came  near  his  tents.  He  paffed  all  the  way  between  a 
guard  of  elephants,  having  every  one  a  turret  on  his  back, 
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aud  on  the  four  corners  of  each,  four  banners  of  yellow  taffety, 
and  ri^ht  before  a  piece  of  cannon  carrying  a  bullet  as  big  as 
a  tennis-ball,  the  gunner  behind  it.  They  were  in  all  about 
three  hundred.  Other  elephants  of  ftate  went  before,  and 
behind,  about  fix  hundred,  al!  of  which  were  covered  with 
velver,  or  cloth  of  gold,  and  had  two  or  three  gilded  ban- 
ners :  feveral  footmen  ran  along  the  way  with  (kins  of  water 
to  lay  the  duft  before  the  king.  No  horfe  or  man  was  fuffer- 
ed  to  come  within  two  furlongs  of  the  coach,  except  thofe 
that  walked  by  on  foot;  fo  that  I  hafted  to  his  tents  to  at- 
tend his  alighting.  They  were  walled  in  about  half  an  En- 
glifh  mile  in  compafs,  in  form  of  a  fort,  with  feveral  angles 
and  bulwarks,  and  high  curtains  of  a  coarfe  fluff  made  like 
arras,  red  on  the  outfide,  and  within  figures  in  panes,  with  a 
handfome  gatehoufe  ;  every  poll  that  bore  thefe  up  was  head- 
ed with  brais.  The  throng  was  great :  I  had  a  mind  to  get 
in,  but  no  one  was  permitted,  the  greater},  in  the  land  fitting 
at  the  door;  however  I  made  an  offer,  and  they  admitted  me, 
but  refufed  the  Perfian  ambaffador.  In  the  midfl  of  this 
court  was  a  throne  of  mother  of  pearl,  borne  on  two  pillars 
railed  on  earth,  covered  over  with  a  high  tent,  the  pole  head- 
ed with  a  knob  of  gold  :  under  that,  canopies  of  cloth  of 
•gold,  and  under  foot  carpets.  When  the  king  entered,  every 
man  cried  joy  and  good  fortune,  and  fo  we  took  our  places. 
He  called  for  water,  warned  his  hands,  and  departed. 

#*#####*     #     m     #>     m 

"  Within  this  inclofure  were  about  thirty  divifions  with 
tents.  All  the  noblemen  retired  to  theirs,  which  were  in  ex- 
cellent forms,  fome  all  white,  fome  green,  fome  mixed,  alL 
inclofed  as  orderly  as  any  houfe,  in  the  moft  magnificent  man- 
ner I  ever  faw.  The  vale  (howed  like  a  beautiful  city,  for 
the  baggage  made  no  confufion  ;  I  was  ill  provided  with  car- 
riages, and  afhamed  of  my  equipage  ;  for  five  years  allow- 
ance would  not  have  provided  me  an  indifferent  tent  anfwer- 
able  to  others ;  and  to  add  to  the  grandeur,  every  man  has 
"two,  fo  that  one  of  them  goes  before  to  the  next  ground,  and 
is  fet  up  a  day  before  the  king  rifes  from  the  place  where  he  is.'* 


B  O  M         B  A  T.     ' 

HE  ifland  of  Bombay  lies  in  the  latitude  of  eighteen  de- 
grees, forty-one  minutes  of  north  latitude,  on  the  coaft  of 
ecan,  the  high  mountains  of  which  are  full  in  view,  at  a 
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trifling  diflance,  and  is  fo  fituate,  as,  together  with  % 
winding  of  other  iflands  along  that  continent,  to  form  one 
of  the  moft  commodious  bays  perhaps  in  the  world  ;  from 
which  diftinclion  it  receives  its  denomination  of  Bombay,  by 
corruption  from  the  Portuguese  Buon-bahia,  though  now 
ufually  written  by  them  Bombaim.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
harbour  is  fpacious  enough  to  contain  any  number  of  fhips  j 
has  excellent  anchoring-ground,  and  by  its  circular  pofition, 
can  afford  them  a  land-locked  fhelter  aga'mft  any  winds,  to 
which  the  mouth  of  it  is  expofed.  It  is  alfo  admirably  fituate 
for  a  center  of  dominion  and  commerce,  with  refpedt  to  the 
Malabar  coaft,  the  Gulf  of  Perfia,  the  Red-Sea,  and  the 
whole  trade  of  that  fide  of  the  great  Indian  peninfula,  and 
northern  parts  adjoining  to  it :  to  the  government  of  which 
prefidency  then,  they  are  very  properly  fubordinated. 

Confidering  too  that  this  ifland  is  fituated  within  the  tropics, 
the  climate  of  it  is  far  from  intolerable  from  its  heat,  in  any 
time  of  the  year,  though  never  fufceptible  of  any  degree  of 
cold  beyond  what  muff,  be  rather  agreeable  to  an  European 
conftitution.  In  the  very  hotteft  feafon,  which  is  that  which 
immediately  precedes  the  periodical  return  of  the  rains,  the 
refrefhment  of  the  alternate  land  and  fea-breezes,  is  hardly 
ever  wanting,  the  calms  being  generally  of  a  very  fhort  dura- 
tion -,  fo  that  perhaps,  in  the  year,  there  may  be  a  few  days 
of  an  extraordinary  fultry  heat,  and  even  thofe  may  be  made 
fupportable,  by  avoiding  any  violent  exercife,  by  keeping  efpe- 
cially  out  of  the  malignant  unmitigated  glare  and  action  of 
the  fun,  and  by  a  light  unopprefiive  diet.  Great  care  too 
{hould  be  taken  of  not  expofing  ones  felf  to  the  dangerous  ef- 
fect, of  the  night  dews,  and  of  the  too  quick  tranfition  from  a 
ftate  of  open  pores,  to  their  perfpiration  being  fhut  up,  which 
is  fo  often  the  cafe  of  thofe,  who,  from  an  impatience  of  heat, 
venture  to  ileep  from  under  cover,  in  the  raw  air  of  the  night, 
pleafantly  indeed,  but  pernicioufly  cooled  by  the  abfence  of 
the  fun  :  a  circumftance  yet  more  fatal,  to  fuch  as  have  be- 
fides  been  heated  by  any  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking. 
Bombay,  in  fact,  had  long  borne  an  infamous  character  for 
unhealthfulnefs.  It  was  commonly  called  the  burying- 
ground  of  the  Englifh ;  but  this  was  only  till  an  experience, 
bought  at  the  expence  of  a  number  of  lives,  had  rendered  the 
caufes  of  fuch  a  mortality  more  known,  and  confeqently  more 
guarded  againfi.  Amongft  others,  the  principal  ones  dcubt- 
leifs  were, 

Firft,  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the  precautions  and 

management  required  by  it,  not  being  fo  fufficicntly  known, 
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fts  they  now  are;  if  that  knowledge  was  but  prevalent  enough* 
with  many,  for  them  to  facrifke  their  pleafures  of  intemper- 
ance, or  the  momentary  relief  from  a  pref^nt  irkfomnefs  of 
heat,  to  the  prefervation  of  their  healths. 

Formerly  too,  there  obtained  a  practice  efleemed  very  per- 
nicious to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  employing  a  manure) 
for  the  coconut-trees,  {'which  grow  in  abundance  on  the 
ifland)  cortlifting  of  the  final!  fry  of  fiih,  and  called  by  the 
country-name  Buckfhaw,  which  was  undoubtedly  cf  great 
fervice,  both  to  augment,  and  meliorate  their  produce  ;  but 
thro'  its-  quantity  being  but  fuperficially  laid  in  trenches  round 
the  root,  and  confequently  the  eafier  to  be  exhaled,  diftufed, 
as  it  putrefied,  a  very  umvholefome  vapor.  There  are  fbme 
however  who  deny  this,  and  infill  on  the  ill  confequences  of 
this  manure  to  be  purely  imaginary,  or  at  leafl  greatly  exagger- 
ated ;  giving  for  reafon,  that  the  inhabitants  themfelves  were 
never  ("enable  of  any  noxious  quality  in  that  method,  and  that 
if  the  ifland  is  how  lels  unhealthy,  that  change  mull  be  fought 
for  in  other  caufes.  But  all  are  agreed,  that  the  habitations 
in  the  woods,  or  coconut  -groves,  are  unwholefome,  from  the 
air  wanting  a  free  current  through  them,  and  from  the  trees 
themfelves,  difKifing  a  kind  of  vaporous  moiffure,  unfavour- 
able to  the  lungs  :  a  complaint  common  to  all  clofe-wodded 
countries. 

There  has  alfo  been  another  reafon  afllgried  for  the  ifiand 
having  grown  healthier,  from  the  leffening  of  the  waters,  by 
a  breach  of  the  fea  being  banked  off,  which  however  does  not 
feem  to  me  a  fatisfactory  one.  There  is  ftill  fubfifting  a  great 
body  of  fait  water  on  the  infide  of  the  breach,  the  communi- 
cation of  which  with  the  fea,  being  lefs  free,  than  before  the 
breach  was  built,  mull  be  in  proportion  more  apt  to  ftagna'te, 
and  breed  noxious  vapours;  fo  that  this  alteration,  by  the 
breach,  cannot  enter  for  much,  if  z.ny  thing,  into  the  prb- 
pofed  folution,  which  may  perhaps  be  better  reduced  into  the 
before-mentioned  one  of  the  different  diet,  and  manner  of 
living  of  the  Europeans  :  hot  however  without  taking  into 
account,  the  place  being  provided  with  more  fkilful  phylicians 
than  formerly  :  when  there  was  lefs  nicenefs  in  the  choice  of 
them,  furgeons,  and  furgeons-mates  of  fhips,  and  thofe 
none  of  the  expertefl,  ufed  to  be  admitted  almoll  without  any 
or  but  fuperficial  examination  ;  though  in  fo  tender  a  point, 
as  that  of  the  life  of  fubjedts ;  always  precious,  and  furely 
more  fo,  where  they  are  fo  difficult  to  recruit.  The  fame 
negligence  was  alfo  obferved  with  refpefl  to  the  gallies,  and 
ether  armed  veffels  of  the  company  in  thole  parts ;  and,  io 
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fay  the  truth,  the  pay  was  too  flender  to  invite  into  fuch  fer- 
vice  any  capable  perfons.  And  here  I  cannot  omit  inferring* 
though  digrellively,  one  inftance  of  a  wanton  difregard  to  that 
material  point,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  have  been  credibly 
allured.  Mr.  Phipps,  one  of  the  former  governors,  on  ex- 
amining the  marine  eftablifhment  of  Bombay,  in  which  he 
propofed  making  retrenchments,  by  way  of  currying  favour 
with  his  mafters  at  home,  which  is  often  done,  by  the  falfeft, 
and  mod  ruinous  ceconomy,  obferved  the  furgeons  pay  rated 
at  forty -two  rupees  per  month,  which,  at  the  ufual  way  of 
reckoning  of  a  rupee  for  half-a  crown,  was  juft  five  guineas; 
"  What !"  fays  he,  "  there  muft  be  fome  miftake;  the  figures 
are  tranfpofed,  it  muft  be  twenty-four  inftcad  of  forty-two :" 
and  for  the  fake  of  this,  in  every  fenfe  a  barbarous  joke,  he, 
with  a  dalh  of  his  pen,  curtailed  the  pay  accordingly  :  but 
furely  this  was  rather  cutting  into  the  quick,  than  paring  off" 
©xcrefcences. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  reafon,  the  point  is  certain,  that 
the  climate  is  no  longer  fo  fatal  to  the  Englifti  inhabitants  as 
it  ufed  to  be,  and  incomparably  more  healthy  than  many  other 
of  our  fettlements  in  India. 

The  moil  common  diforders  are  fevers,  to  which  mufcular 
ftrong  men  are  more  fubjecl  than  thofe  of  laxer  fibres ;  and 
bloody  fluxes  ;  but  the  laft  make  much  lefs  ravage  than  they 
ufed  to  do,  where  they  fixed,  from  the  fuperior  method  of 
treating  them.  New-comers  too  efp^cially  are  liable  to  fome 
cutaneous  eruptions,  fuch  as  the  prickly  heat,  which  is  rather 
reckoned  beneficial  than  otherwife ;  and  a  fort  of  tetters, 
called  ring-worms,  from  their  circular  form,  about  the  fize 
of  a  fhilling,  which  however  foon  fubmitto  a  gentle  phyfick- 
ing,  or  even  to  feme  flight  outward  application. 

Xhe  barbeers,  a  violent  diforder,  generally  ending  in- 
rendering  all.the  limbs  paralitic  j  and  the  mordechin,  which 
is  a  fit  of  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  that  often  proves 
fatal,  are  diftempers  hardly  now  known  on  the  ifland. 

In  fhort,  this  place,  the  name  of  which  ufed  to  carry  ter- 
ror with  it,  with  refpecl:  to  its  unhealthinefs,  is  now  no  longer 
to  be  dreaded  on  that  account,  provided  any  common  mea- 
fure  of  temperance  be  obferved,  without  which  the  tenure  of 
health,  in  any  climate,  mull  be  a  hazardous  one. 

The  feafons  however  can  at  moft  be- divided  into  three;  the 
cool,  the  hot  and  the  rainy  ;  or  indeed  properly  enough  into 
the  dry  weather,  which  lafts  eight  months  in  the  year;  and 
into  the  wet,  which  continues  about  four  months,  raining 
but  with  (hort  intermifiions.     The  fetting  in  of  the  rains,  is 
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c  ommonly  ufhered  by  a  violent  thunder-ftorm,  generally  called 
the  !■  iephanta,  a  name  which  it  probably  receives  in  the  Afi- 
atic  ftyle,  from  the  comparifon  of  its  force  to  that  of  the  ele- 
phant. This  however  is  a  pleafing  prelude  to  the  refrefhment 
that  follows,  from  the  rains  moderating  that  exceflive  heat, 
which  is  then  at  its  height,  and  naturally  brings  on,  with  the 
fun  that  raifes  the  vapours,  the  relief  from  its  interne  ardor. 
They  begin  about  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  and  break  up 
about  the  beginning  of  September;  after  which  there  is  never 
any,  unlels,  and  that  but  rarely,  a  fhort  tranfient  fhower. 
This  rainy  feafon  however,  though  extremely  hot,  in  any  dry 
intervals,  when  the  fun  fhines  out  for  a  few  hours,  is  count- 
ed the  pleafanteft.  Yet  the  end  of  it,  and  fome  days  after, 
are  not  reckoned  but  the  ficklieft  time  of  the  whole  year, 
from  the  abundance  of  exhalations  forming  a  kind  of  faint, 
vaporous  bath,  from  which  thofe  who  lodge  in  apartments 
the  higheft  from  the  ground  are  proportionably  lefs  in  danger, 
the  atmofphere  growing  gradually  clearer  upwards. 

During  this  feafon  the  country-trading  vefTels  are  laid  up, 
efpecially  thofe  belonging  to  the  black- merchants,  with  whom 
it  is  a  kind  of  fuperftition  not  to  fend  any  to  fea,  till  after  a 
feftival  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  rains,  the  ceremony  of  which 
confifts  chiefly  in  throwing,  by  way  of  oblation,  a  conie- 
crated  coconut  into  the  fea,  gilt  and  ornamented.  Then  and 
not  till  then  they  look  on  the  fea  as  open  and  navigable  till 
the  next  returning  rains.  How  this  folemn  anniverfary 
foolery  came  to  be  eftablifhed,  I  never  could  learn  from  any 
of  the  natives ;  it  being  probably  one  of  their  many  tra- 
ditional cuftoms,  the  original  of  which  is  loft  in  the  remote- 
iif  fs  of  their  antiquity. 

The  government  of  this  illand  is  entirely  Englifh,  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  United  Companies 
of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  who 
appoint,  by  commiffion,  a  preudent,  to  whom  they  join 
a  council,  confuting  of  nine  perfons,  the  whole  number 
of  which  are  rarely,  or  rather  never  on  the  fpot,  being 
employed  as  chiefs  of  the  feveral  factories  fubordinate  to 
that  prefidency.  Such  of  the  council  as  aije  at  Bombay,  are 
appointed  to  the  pods  of  the  greateft  trull ;  fuch  as  accoun- 
tant, warehoufe- keeper,  land-paymafter,  marine-paymafter, 
and  other  offices  for  tranfaCting  the  company's  affairs.  They 
are  generally  fuch  as  have  rilen  by  degrees  from  the  flration 
of  writers,  and  take  place  (unlefs  otherwife  ordered  from 
home)  according  to  the  feniority  of  the  fervice, 
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The  prefident  then,  and  fuch  members  of  the  council  a^s 
are  on  the  fpot,  being  convened  by  his  order  fignified  to  theni 
t>y  the  fecretary,  conftitute  a  regular  council  in  which  all 
matters  are  decided  by  plurality  of  votes.  But  the  influence 
of  the  prefident  is  generally  {o  great,  that  few  or  no  points 
are  carried  but  according  to  his  will  and  dictates.  For  mould 
any  of  the  council  oppofe  him,  he  has  it  fo  much  in  his 
power  to  make  their  fituation  uneafv  to  them,  that  they  muft 
'quit  the  fervice,  and  repair  home;  where,  unlefs  the  occalion 
of  difcontent  is  very  flagrant  indeed,  they  rarely  meet  with 
much  countenance  or  redrefs ;  the  company  thinking  it 
rather  more  political  to  wink  at  the  faults  of  a  governor, 
where  they  are  not  fuch  as  to  be  too  hurtful  to  their  fervice? 
than  to  expofe  their  affairs  to  the  hazard  of  worfe  incon- 
veni.encies,  from  the  diflentions  of  any  number  of  abfolutely 
co-ordinates.  And,  to  lay  the  truth,  this  weight  a-top, 
though  liable  from  human  infirmity  to  be  fometimes  oppreflive, 
ferves  to  keep  the  under  parts  Heady  and  fixt  in  their  place  j 
and  it  is  befides  eaiicr  to  make  one  perfon  accountable  for  the 
adminiftration  of  things  than  a  number ;  and  fince  the  pre- 
fident is  he  on  whom  the  company  chiefly  relies,  it  feems 
but  reaibnable  that  he  mould  have  the  greateft  {hare  of  power. 
As  to  the  matters  of  a  judicial  nature,  they  were,  in  the 
year  1727,  fettled  by  a  royal  charter,  refpectively  obtained  for 
the  three  chief  presidencies  of  the  company  in  India:  to  wit, 
Bombay,  Fort  St.  George,  orMadrafs,  on  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  Calcutta  in  Bengali.  How  this  charter  was  re- 
ceived or  managed  in  the  two  laft  places,  I  have  had  no 
diftinct  account  :  but  as  to  Bombay  am  better  informed.  At 
the  time  this  charter  was  procured  for  thefe  fettlements,  it 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  follicited  by  Mr.  Harrifon, 
once  a  governor  of  India,  but  at  that  time  a  director  of  the 
"£aft-India  company,  who,  in  fact,  meant  it  as  a  temporary 
expedient  for  preferving  and  extending  his  influence  over  the 
direction  by  this  proof  of  his  favour  at  court;  though  the 
plaufible  pretext  aliedged  v/as  the  better  adminiftration  of 
juftice  in  thofe  colonies.  That  fuch  however  could  not  be 
the  true  intention?  muft  appear  clearly  from  the  neglect  of  all 
the  proper  and  competent  means  for  eftablifhing  it,  efpecially 
with  reference  to  Bombay;  and  indeed  as  to  the  two  others, 
1  never  heard  that  there  was  any  more  care  taken  of  them. 
The  charter  then  appointing  the  judges  of  Oyer  Terminer, 
the  Mayor's  Court,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals,  this  laft  to 
confift  of  purely  the  prefident  and  council,  was  only  attended 
with  a  manufcript  book  of  inftructions ;  which,  granting   it 
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was  framed  by  the  ableft  lawyers  in  the  kingdom,  could  yet 
be  but  a  very  imperfect  guidance  to  the  gentlemen  nominated 
to  the  feveral  judicial  offices  necefTary  to  the  execution  thereof. 
Thefe  gentlemen  being,  generally  fpeaking,  fuch  as  came 
very  young  out  of  their  country,  bred  up  entirely  in  a  mer- 
cantile way,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land ;  they  were  in  courfe  then  liable  to  make,  great  mif- 
takes,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  capital  importance  :  and  however 
their  natural  good  fenfe  and  well-meaning  might  make  a  fhift 
in  purely  commercial  cafes  to  decide  with  tolerable  equity, 
they  could  not  but  be  greatly  at  a  lofs  in  thofe  of  a  mixed  na- 
ture, or  where  it  was  necefTary  to  pay  a  regard  to  the  parti- 
cular laws  of  England,  And  no  perfon  had  been  fent  out 
with  capacity  or  knowledge  enough  to  put  this  new  method 
of  procedure  into  a  proper  courfe,  and  to  afcertain  the  limits 
of  the  feveral  jurifdicfions  :  fo  that  the  charter  was  left  in  a 
manner  to  execute  itfelf.  But  this  infufficiency  of  judgement 
was  not  even  the  worfr.  of  its  confequences  :  for  feveral  of 
the  company's  fervants,  named  efpecially  to  fill  the  offices 
of  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  Mayor's  Court,  even  though 
their  jurifdi£tion  was  fubordinate  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
afTume/i  to  themselves  fuch  an  authority  and  independance, 
as  made  the  governor  and  council  jealous  of  theirs  being  lei— 
fened,  or  at  leaft  checked  by  it.  This  bred  fuch  feuds  and 
diflenlions,  that  feveral  of  the  members  of  the  Mayor's  Court 
conceiving   themfelves   a<r2:rieved,    quitted    the  fervice,    and 
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repaired  home  to  the  company  with  their  complaints.  All 
which  might  .have  been  in  a  great  meafure  prevented,  if 
proper  perfons  had  been  appointed,  a^d  fent  out  by  the  com- 
pany, to  give  thefe  new  powers  their  due  digeftion  and  form. 
Whereas,  as  it  was,  the  want  of  knowledge,  the  inexperience 
and  aim  at  independance  in  the  appointed  members  cf  the 
feveral  courts,  rendered  this  acceffion  of  authority  a  dangerous 
tool  in  the  hands  of  perfons  fo  difqualified  for  the  exercife  of 
it  :  fo  that  it  is  fcarce  a  doubt,  but  the  charter  had  been 
better  not  obtained,  than  no  better  a  provifion  have  been 
made  for  its  adminiftration  and  maintenance.  The  neglect 
of  fuch  necefTary  precautions,  being  evidently  fitter  to  give 
a  fan&ton  to  unavoidable  errors,  and  breed  diflentiuns,  than 
to  promote  a  regular  distribution  of  juftice.  And,  to  fay  the 
truth,  any  fuch  difpofition,  which  could  only  be  made  by  fend- 
ing out  perfons  competently  learned  in  the  law,  and  veiled 
with  a  fufficient  authority,  would  not  only  have  been  attended 
with  a  great  expence,  but  might  have  too  much  interfered 
With  the  plan  of  government  inftituted  by  the  company  at 
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home,  and  have  broke  that  unity  of  direction  fo  neceffary  to 
the  due  fubordination  of  their  fervants. 

As  to  the  military  and  marine  force,  it  is  confidered  as 
more  immediately  under  the  direction  of  the  preiklent,  who 
is  entitled  general  and  commander  in  chief,  though  nothing 
material  is  fuppofed  to  be  ordered  concerning  either  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  council. 

As  to  the  military,  the  common  men  are  chiefly  fuch  as  the 
company  fends  out  in  their  mips,  or  deferters  from  the  feveraj 
nations  fettled  in  India,  Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguefe, 
which  laft  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Reynolds 
(Regnicolae)  ;  and  laftly  Topazzes,  moftly  black,  or  of  a 
mixed  breed  from  the  Portuguefe  :  to  whom,  and  indeed  to 
all  the  Roman-catholics  in  the  military  fervice,  there  is  not 
the  leaft  objection  made,  or  moleftation  given  on  account  of 
their  religion,  of  which  they  have  the  frecft  exercifc  imagin- 
able ;  nor  is  even  the  lean  expediency  of  changing  it  ever 
mentioned  to  them  :  fo  that  they  are  fo  eafy  on  that  head, 
that  they  might  fafely  be  trufted  in  any  war  againft  thofe  of 
their  own  religion,  fuch  as  the  French,  or  even  againft  the 
Portuguefe  themfelves.  At  leaft  I  never  heard  of  any  com- 
plaint relating  thereto. 

Thefe  then  are  formed  into  companies  under  Englifh  officers, 
fo  as  to  compofe  the  prefidiary  force  of  the  ifland  ;  and  are 
befides  occafionally  draughted  off  in  detachments  or  parties 
fent  upon  command,  either  in  the  land-fervice,  or  in  re- 
inforcement of  the  fubordinate  fettlements,  or  on  board 
the  armed  veffels  which  conflitute  the  company's  marine  in 
thofe  parts. 

In  the  military  too  many  may  be  included  regularly  formed 
companies  of  the  natives.  Thefe  foldiers  are  called  Sepays, 
who  have  their  proper  officers  with  the  titles  in  the  county- 
language,  all  however  under  the  orders  of  the  Englifh.  They 
ufe  mufkets,  at  which  they  are  indifferently  expert;  but  they 
are  chiefly  armed  in  the  country-manner,  with  fword  and 
target,  and  wear  the  Indian  drefs,  the  turbant,  cabay  or  veft, 
and  long  drawers.  Their  pay  is  but  fmall,  comparatively  to 
the  Europeans ;  and  yet  they  are  on  many  occafions  very  fer- 
viceable  from  their  inurement  to  the  climate,  and  diet  of  the 
country  ;  and  are  rarely  known  to  mifbehave  or  give  way,  if 
they  are  well  led,  and  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, with  whom  they  are  joined.  Generally  fpeaking 
too  they  are  very  faithful  to  the  matters  who  pay  them;  or,  to 
ufe  the  expreffion  familiar  to  the  natives,  to  thefe  whofe  fait 
they  eat. 

2  There 
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There  is  alfo  on  the  aland  kept  up  a  fort  of  militia,  com- 
pcfed  of  the  land-tillers,  and  bandarees,  whofe  living  depen  Is 
chiefly  on  the  cultivation  of  the  coconut-trees,  who,  though 
not  regularly  difciplined,  would  be  of  good  fervice,  efpecially 
in  any  laborious  part  of  military  duty,  and  would  affift  in  the 
defence  of  the  iiland,  againft  any  foreign  invafion,  for  the  fake 
of  their  families  there  fettled,  and  from  attachment  to  the 
Englifn  government,  the  mildnefs  and  juftice  of  which  is  the 
more  fenlible  to  them  from  the  companion  obvious  to  make 
of  it,  to  the  oppreilion  of  the  neighbouring  governments. 

Befides  the  neceflary  charge  of  a  prefidiary  force,  for  the 
defence  of  the  ifland,  the  company  has  been  obliged  for  a 
number  of  years  to  keep  up  a  military  marine,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  trade  upon  the  coaft;  the  whole  length  of  which  has, 
for  time  immemorial,  been  infefted  with  pirates,  and  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  that  part  of  the  African  coaft,  v/hich  has 
{o  long  been  infamous  for  this  practice.  Certain  then  it  is, 
that  but  for  the  conftant  check  they  were  kept  in  by  the  Eng- 
Jifh  naval  force  in  thofe  parts,  thofe  feas  would  have  fwarmed. 
with  piratical  vefiels,  and  no  trading  one,  unfufficiently  armed, 
could  have  efcaped  them. 

The  coaft  to  the  northward  of  Bombay  and  Surat,  was 
chiefly  the  harbour  of  aneft  of  pirates,  called  Sanganians,  who 
{eldom  extended  their  cruize  far  beyond  the  latitude  of  their 
ports,  and  were  efpecially  troublefome  to  the  trading  vefiels 
bound  in  or  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Perfia.  But  they  rarely  at- 
tacked any  fhip  of  ftrength,  their  cruizers  being  of  no  iize, 
nor  carrying  any  artillery  equal  to  fuch  an  attempt.  Their 
object  too  was  chiefly  plunder,  without  making  flavea  of  thofe 
they  found  on  captured  veffels  ;  a  rule  which  however  they 
fometimes  broke  thorough,  where  there  was  any  confiderable 
ranfom  to  be  hoped  for. 

On  the  oppofite  coaft,  which  forms  the  end  of  the  Perfian 
Gulph,  were  feated  the  Mufkat-Arabs,  whofe  fir  ft  putting 
forth  fhips  for  cruizing  was  purely  out  of  revenge  againft  the 
Portuguefe,  whom  they  endeavoured  to  harrafs  by  all  means, 
and  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  make  defcents  on  their  fettle- 
ments  bordering  upon  Surat,  where  they  committed  all  fort  of 
devaluations.  'But  having  once  got  a  rclifh  of  pillaging  thefe 
their  enemies  at  fea,  they  began  to  extend  their  attacks  indif- 
criminateiy  on  other  nations,  and  amon^-ft  them  on  the  £nff- 
lilh  ;  from  whom,  however,  after  receiving  various  defeats, 
they  were  induced  to  abftain  in  future,  and  little  by  little  tak- 
ing a  commercial  turn,  they  have  of  late  much  remitted  of  that 
piratical  turn,  and  keep  vefiels  of  force  rather  upon  the  defen- 
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five,  than  for  any  other  purpofe,  and  therewith  held  the  power 
of  the  famous  Shah-Nadir  (Thomas  Cooley  Khawn)  in  de-* 
fiance,  who  had  the  reduction  of  them  much  at  heart. 

Formerly  too  the  Malabar  coaft,  which,  though  it  gives  its 
name  to  the  fea-fhore  as  high  as  Surat,  properly  begins  at 
Mount-Dilly,  was  alfo  noted  for  the  pirates  that  it  bred,  who 
greatly  difturbed  the  navigation  of  the  Indian  feas.  But  thefe 
were  long  ago  quieted  by  the  Portugueze  armaments  ;  and 
fince,  having  been  not  only  overpowered  by  the  Engl ifh,  but 
difcountenanced  by  the  country-governments  who  ufed  to' 
give  them  harbour  and  protection,  are  now  dwindled  to 
nothing. 

To  the  northward  too  of  Goa,  there  were  feveral  petty 
chiefs,  who  carried  on  this  piratical  courfe,  but  who  at  length 
came  to  an  amicable  correfpondence  with  the  Englifh,  from 
their  dread  and  jealoufy  of  the  fuperior  and  growing  power  of 
Angria,  their  common  enemy,  though  from  different  reafons. 

It  was  then  principaUy  on  account  of  Angria,  whofe  do- 
minions ftretched  from  the  mouth  of  Bombay  harbour,  down 
a  great  length  of  coaft  without  a  material  interruption,  that 
the  company  was,  in  its  own  defence,  obliged  to  keep  on 
foot  a  very  expenfive  maritime  force.  This  force  confided 
chiefly  of  gallies  built  here  in  England,  on  the  beautifulleft 
models  that  can  be  imagined,  carrying  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  guns,  and  provided  with  oarn,  which  were  of  a  fpecial 
fervice  in  a  calm.  They  had  alfo  a  few  grabs,  being  vefiels 
of  much  the  fame  burthen,  but  built  in  the  country,  on  the, 
model  of  Angria's  grabs,  with  prows,  which  feem  beff.  cal- 
culated for  carrying  chace-guns.  The  fcheme  of  thofe 
people's  gunnery  being  crtiefly  to  get  into  the  wake  of  their 
enemy,  and  rake  him  fore-and-aft ;  a  kind  of  quarter-matter 
conducting  the  veflel  till  he  brings  the  mafr.  of  his  chace  into 
one,  at  the  inftant  of  which  he  gives  the  word  for  firing,  and 
commonly  does  the  greater!:  execution  in  the  rigging,  after 
which  they  have  the  eafier  market  of  the  vefTel  thus  difabled. 
Otherwife,  they  are  too  flightly  built  to  lay  along-fide  of  any 
fhip  of  the  leafr.  weight  of  metal.  Their  great  ftrefs  then  lies 
on  thofe  prow- guns,  which  they  manage  to  fpecial  advantage 
in  a  calm,  having  armed  boats  to  tow  them  a-ftern  of  the 
veffel  they  attack,  and  which  for  want  of  wind  cannot  avoid 
them.  Of  thefe  armed  boats  called  Gallevats,  the  company 
maintains  alfo  a  competent  number,  for  the  fervice  of  their 
marine,  being  not  only  of  ufe  to  oppofe  them  to  the  enemy, 
but  for  purfuit,  or  expeditions  in  fhoal  water.  For  further 
iirengthening  too  of  the  naval  force  in  thofe  parts,  the  com* 
l  pany 
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gan-y  occafionally  ftations  at  Bombay  fome  larger  built  fhips 
fr  »m  Europe,  which,  for  their  fuperior  weight  of  metal,  and 
greater  difficulty  o[  boarding,  and  efpecially  in  deep  water, 
with  any  thing  of  a  commanding  gale,  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  thofe  flight  veiTels  ;  though,  in  a  calm,  they  might  gall 
and  plague  them  fufficiently. 

All  thefe  veffels  that  formed  the  military  marine  of  Bombay 
were  chiefly  manned  with  Englifh,  or  with  European  defertcrs 
from  other  nations,  and  according  to  the  exigency  reinforced 
with  detachments  of  foldiers  from  the  land-fotces,  to  ierve  in. 
the  nature  of  marines.  Thefe  veffels  were  too,  befides  guard- 
ing the  navigation  of  thofe  feas,  and  convoying  the  trade  em- 
ployed on  collateral  fervices,  fuch  as  protecting  the  intereffc 
of  tiie  company,  or  vindicating  its  honour,  where  requifite 
within  the  bounds  of  that  prefidency's  department,  as  in  the 
Red  Sea,  Gulf  of  Perfia,  the  Bar  of  Surat,  &c. 

But  whatever  care  could  be  taken  of  employing  thefe  cruizers 
to  fafety  and  advantage,  it  could  fcarce  happen  otherwife, 
but  that  Angria,  always  alert,  and  who  knew  too  well  the 
inferiority  of  his  ftrength,  to  attack  them  without  great  od^.s 
on  his  fide,  fhould  now  and  then  over-match  them  fo  with 
numbers,  as  to  get  the   better. 

Towards  defraying  the  charges  of  this  marine,  the  com- 
pany required  of  all  the  vefTels  trading  in  thofe  feas,  thofe  of 
Ithe  other  European  nations  excepted,  to  take  the  partes  of  the 
Bombay-government,  for  which  they  paid  a  fmall  confedera- 
tion, at  which  i  never  heard  the  leaft  murmuring  ;  the  mer- 
chants being  duly  fenfible  not  only  of  the  benefit  their  trade 
received  from  the  Englifh  protection,  but  that  this  contribu- 
tion was  far  fhort  of  the  coil:  of  it. 

Nothing  however  has  more  contributed  to  the  population 
of  this  ifland,  than  the  mildnefs  of  the  government  and  the 
toieration  of  all  religions  ;  there  not  being  fuffered  the  leaft 
violence  or  injury  to  be  offered,  either  to  the  natives  or  Euro- 
peans, on  that  account.  The  Roman-catholic  churches,  the 
JVIoorifh  mofchs,  the  Gentoo  Pagodas,  the  worfhip  of  the 
Parfees,  are  all  equally  unmolefted  and  tolerated.  They  have 
the  free  exercife  of  alj  their  rites  and  religious  ceremonies, 
without  either  the  Englifh  interfering-,  or  their  claming  with, 
one  another.  This  toleration  makes  too  a  contraft  very  favour- 
able for  our  nation,  to  the  rigors  of  the  inquifition,  which 
take  place  in  the  neighbouring  territories  of  the  Portugueze, 
whofe  having  rendered  themfelves  odious  on  that  account, 
was  not  one  of  the  leaft  reafons  that  facilitated  their  being 

driven 
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driven  out  of  the  greateft  part  of  them  by  the  Marattas,  who 
are  all  Gentoos.  Mr.  Bourchier  too  the  prefent  governor 
has  greatly  exerted  himfeif,  on  the  troubles  of  the  government 
at  Surat,  and  in  the  countries  round  about,  to  draw  a  con- 
fluence of  their  inhabitants,  merchants  and  tradefmen,  to 
fettle  at  Bombay,  where  they  experience  quite  another  treat- 
ment and  fecurity  than  under  their  own  governments.  And, 
in  truth,  this  gentleman's  conduct  cannot  be  too  much  com- 
mended for  his  inceffant  endeavours  at  encreafmg  the  popula- 
tion, and  improving  or  inlargingthe  trade  of  the  ifland,  and 
efpecially  for  his  care  of  cultivating  peace  and  friendfhip  with 
thofe  dangerous  and  powerful  neighbours  the  Marattas;  who 
being  now  mafters  of  the  contiguous  ifland  of  Salfett,  can  at 
plealure  ftreighten  the  fupplies  of  the  iiland,  and  interrupt 
its  inland  communication. 

As  to  the  ftate  of  landed  property  on  the  ifland,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  when  the  ceflion  of  this  ifland  and  harbour  was 
firft  made  to  the  Englifh  by  the  Portuguese,  although  10  far 
deficient  as  it  was,  againlt  the  terms  of  agreement  between 
the  two  crowns,  and  that  the  ifland  of  Salfett,  which  was 
manifeftly  included  in  the  regalities  of  Bombay,  was  unjuftly 
witheld  from  us,  and  confequentiy  greatly  leflened  the  impor- 
tance of  an  ifland  which  muff,  chiefly  depend  for  its  fupport  on 
that  of  Salfett;  the  Portugueze  alio  clogged  the  furrender  of 
even  this  fmall  part  of  what  was  .our  due,  with  the  condition 
that  the  inhabitants,  late  their  fubjects,  were  to  enjoy  their 
pofleflions  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  we  took  pode/iion. 
The  ifland  was  then,  and  ftill  continues,  divided  into  three 
Roman-catholic  parities,  or  Freguezias  as  they  call  them  ; 
and  are  Bombay,  Mahim,  and  Salvacam,  of  which  the 
churches  are  governed  by  Roman-catholic  prieits ;  of  any  na- 
tion but  the  Portugueze,  againfl:  whom  the  Englifh  wifely 
objected,  from  the  danger  of  their  connection  and  too  cloie 
correspondence  with  the  priefts  of  their  own  nation,  in  the 
neighbouring  Portugueze  dominions,  of  whom  we  had  re- 
peated reafons  to  be  jealous.  The  bulk  then  of  the  land- 
proprietors  were  Roman-catholic  Meftizos  and  Canarins. 
The  firft.  are  a  mixed  breed  of  the  natives  and  Portugueze, 
the  other  purely  aborigines  of  the  country,  converted  to  what 
the  Portugueze  call  the  Faith.  The  other  land-owners  were 
Moors,  Gentoos,  and  Parfees,  but  thefe  laft  are  ot  moderner 
date,  having  fince  purchafed  on  the  ifland.  To  all  thefe  how- 
ever the  article  of  fecurity  to  their  property  has  been  inviolably 
kept,  and  the  right  of  inheritance  is  regulated  according  to  the 
refpective  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  feveral  denominations  of  cafl 

or 
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or  religion.  The  land  is  chiefly  employed  >n  coconut-groves, 
or  oarts,  or  in  rice-fields,  or  in  onion -grounds,  which  are 
reckoned  of  an  excellent  fort  on  this  ifland. 

The  company  has  alfo  acquired  a  confiderable  landed- 
effate,  what  by  purchafes,  and  by  confifcations  for  crimes, 
or  treafons,  and  leizures  for  debt  ;  which  eftate  there  hath  a 
particular  officer,  under  the  title  of  fuper-intendant,  appointed 
to  adminifter.  There  are  two  very  pleafant  gardeflfl  belong- 
ing to  the  company,  cultivated  after  th\e  European  manner  : 
the  one  a  little  way  oat  of  the  gates,  open  to  any  of  the 
Englifn  gentlemen  who  may  pieafe  to  walk  there ;  the  other 
a  much  larger  and  finer  one,  at  about  five  miles  diftance  from 
the  town,  at  a  place  called  Parell,  where  the  governor  has  a 
very  agreeable  country-houfe,  which  was  originally  a  Rorm'h 
chapel  belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  but  confifcated  about  the 
the  year  I  719,  for  fome  foul  practices  againft  the  Englifh  ion 
tereft.  it  is  now  converted  into  a  pleafant  manfion-houfe, 
and,  what  with  the  aditional  buildings,  and  the  improvements 
of  the  gardens,  affords  a  fpacious  and  commodious  habitation. 
There  is  an  avenue  to  it  of  a  hedge  and  trees  near  a  mile  long  ; 
and,  though  near  the  fea-fide,  is  fheltercd  from  the  air  of  it  by 
a  hill  that  is  between.  Here  the  governor  may  fpend  molt 
part  of  the  heats,  the  air  being  cooler  and  frefher  than  in  town, 
and  nothing  is  wanting  that  may  make  a  country-retirement 
agreeable. 

As  to  the  oarts,  or  coconut-groves,  they  make  the  moft 
confiderable  part  of  the  landed  property,  being  planted  where- 
ever  the  fituation  and  foil  is  favourable  to  them.  When  a 
number  of  thefe  groves  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  they 
form  what  is  called  the  woods,  through  which  there  is  a  due 
fpace  left  for  roads  and  pathways,  where  one  is  pleafantly  de- 
fended from  the  fun  at  all  hours  in  the  day.  They  are  alfo 
thick-fet  with  houfes  belonging  to  the  refpecrive  proprietor?, 
as  well  as  with  huts  of  the  poorer  fort  of  people.  I  have  before 
marked,  that  they  are  however  reckoned  unwholfome  for  want 
of  a  free  ventilation. 

As  to  the  coconut-tree  itfelf,  not  all  the  minute  defcriptiens 
of  it,  which  I  have  met  with  in  many  authors-  feem  to  ma 
to  come  up  to  the  reality  of  its  wonderful  properties  and  ufe. 
Nothing  is  fo  unpromiiing  as  the  afpecT:  of  this  tree,  but  none 
yields  a  produce  more  profitable  or  more  varioufly  beneficial 
to  mankind.  It  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  palm-tree,  if  it 
is  not  even  a  fpecies  of  it.  The  leaves  of  it  ferve  for  thatching, 
the  hulk  of  the  fruit  for  making  cordage,  and  even  the  largeft 
sables  for  fhips.     The  kernel  of  it  is  dried,  and  yields  an  oil 

much 
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much  wanted  for  feveral  ufes,  and  makes  a  confio'erable' 
branch  of  tramck  under  the  name  of  Copra.  Arrack,  acoarfe 
fort  of  fugar  caiJed  jagree,  and  vinegar  are  alfo  extracted  front 
it,  befides  many  other  particulars  too  tedious  to  enumerate. 
The  cultivation  too  of  it  is  extremely  eafy,  by  means  of  chan- 
nels conveying  water  to  the  roots,  and  by  a  manure  laid 
round  them,  of  which  I  have  fpoke  already.  An  owner  then 
of  two  hundred  of  thefe  trees  is  reckoned  to  have  a  competency 
to  fubfift  on. 

As  to  the  rice-fields  they  differ  in  value,  according  to  the 
finenefs  and  quantity  of  rice  they  produce.  The  growth  of 
this  grain  has  a  particularity  not  unworth  mentioning;  which 
is,  that  as  it  loves  a  watry  foil,  fo  to  whatever  height  the 
water  riles,  wherever  it  is  planted,  the  growth  of  the  rice 
keeps  meafure  with  it,  even  to  that  of  twelve  or  fourteen  foot, 
that  the  fummit  of  the  ftalk  always  appears  above  the  furface. 
It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  the  eating  of  new  rice  affects  the 
eyes.  The  fa£t  is  certain,  though  1  cannot  aflume  to  give  the; 
phyfical  reafon  for  it. 

There  are  alfo  here  and  there  interfperfed  a  few  brab-trees, 
or  rather  wild  palm-trees  (the  word  Brab  being  derived  from 
Brabo,  which  in  Portugueze  fignifies  wild)  that  bear  an  in- 
fipid  kind  of  fruit,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  common  pear.  But 
the  chief  profit  from  them  is  the  toddy,  or  liquor  drawn  from 
them  by  incifions  at  the  top,,  of  which  the  arrack  that  is  made 
is  reckoned  better  than  that  from  the  coconut-trees.  They 
are  generally  near  the  fea-fide,  as  they  delight  moft  in  a  fandy 
foil.  It  is  on  this  tree  that  the  toddy-birds,  fo  called  from 
their  attachment  to  that  tree,  make  their  exquifitely  curious 
nefts,  wrought  out  of  the  thinnefl  reeds  and  filaments  of  bran- 
ches, with  an  inimitable  mechanifm.  The  birds  themfelyes 
being  of  no  value  either  for  plumage,  fong,  or  the  table,  and 
are  about  the  bignefs  of  a  partridge. 

This  ifland  is  however  a  ft rong  inftance  of  the  benefits  of  a 
good  government,  and  a  numerous  population,  by  not  a  fpot 
of  it  remaining  uncultivated;  fo  that  though  it  is  far  from  pro- 
ducing fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
notwithstanding  its  many  difadvantges  of  fituation  and  foil,  it 
yields,  in  proportion  to  its  bignefs,  incomparably  more  than 
the  adjacent  ifland  of  Salfett,  whither  under  the  government 
of  the  Portugueze,  or  as  it  now  is  under  that  of  the  Marattas. 

When  the  Englifh  firft  took  pofleflion  of  this  ifland,  they1 
found  in  that  part  of  it  which  chiefly  commands  the  harbour^ 
an  old  fortified  houfe,  which  was  the  refidence  of  the  Portu-* 
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gueze  governor ;  and  though  this  houfe  might  have  very  well 
ierved  for  other  valuable  ufes,  they  were  tempted  to  make  it 
the  centre-houfe  of  the  caftle  which  they  built  round  it.     It  is 
however  impoffibie  to  conceive  in  every  fenfe  a  more  incom- 
modious ftruclure;  and  the  fame  or  perhaps  lefs  coft  than  the 
reparations  and  additions  have  flood  in  to  the  company,  would 
have  built  a  much  better  maniion  new  from  the  ground.     Yet 
the  falfe  ceconomy  of  preferving  this  old  piece  of  building, 
which  need  not  to  have  been  demolifhed   or  thrown  away, 
had  fuch  effecl:,  that   it  hindered  the  Englifh  not  only  from 
confulting   a   more    commanding   fituation    to   the  harbour, 
which  is  that  of  Mendham's  Point,  but  made  them  blind  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  fort  built  round  it,  being  overlooked  by  an 
eminence  near  it,  called  Dungharee  Point,  on  which  there 
is  only  a  fmall  untenable  little  fort,  of  no  defence,  and  which 
ierves  now  for  the  town-prifon,  for  debtors,  or  criminals. 

The  caftle  however  itfelf  deferved  a  better  fituation,  being 
a  regularquadrangle,  well-built  of  ftrong  hard  ftone.     In  one 
of  the  ballions  of  it  that  faces  Dungharee-Point,  there  is  a 
large  tank  or  ciftern  hollowed,  in  which  is  contained  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  that  is  conftantly  replenifhed  by  the  ftati- 
onary  rains.  There  is  a  well  too  within  the  fort,  but  of  which 
the  water  is  not  extremely  good,  and  liable  to  be  dried  up  in 
the  heats.    And,  by  the  way,  be  it  obferved,  that  the  water  in 
general  on  the  ifland  is  not  reckoned  the  belt. ;  and  has  been 
given  for  a  reafon  why  the  Gentoo  merchants  were  not  fo  for- 
ward to  fettle  on  it ;  water  being  a  point  of  great  confequence 
with  them  ;    for,    as  they  drink  no  fpirituous   liquors,  they 
are  very  curious,  and  difcerning  in  the  tafte  and  qualities  of 
waters. 

Some  years  after,  as  the  town  grew  more  populous,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  add  the  fecurity  of  a  wall  round  it;  and, 
even  then,  they  neglected  to  take  in,  as  they  might  have 
done  by  a  fmall  extenfion,  that  dangerous  poft  of  Dungharee, 
which  evidently  now  commands  both  town  and  caftle.  The 
curtains  however  between  the  baftions,  were  of  little  more 
ftrength  or  fubftance  than  a  common  garden  wall :  but  there 
has  lately  been  added  at  a  great  expence  a  ditch  that  encom- 
paffes  the  wall,  and  can  be  flooded  at  pleafure,  by  letting  in 
the  fea,  at  which  the  ditch  terminates  on  two  fides,  fo  that 
the  town  is  thoroughly  furrounded  with  water.  It  is  now  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  places  by  much  that  the  company  has  in  India; 
and,  confidering  the  commodioufnefs  of  its  harbour,  might  not 
improperly  be  made  their  capital  place  of  arms,  in  the  fame  na- 
ture as  Batavia  ferves  the  Dutch :  efpecially  too  if  the  envious 
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Portugueze  had  not  detained  us  from  the  fertile  large  ifland  of 
Salfett,  which  would  have  compleatly  ferved  for  a  granary  to 
it.  Inftead  of  which,  their  fupine  indolent  government  fuf- 
fered  the  Jefuits,  who  are  better  known  in  India  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Paulifts,  from  their  head  church  and  convent  of  St. 
Paul's  in  Goa,  to  get  by  degrees,  and  with  their  ufual  arts 
and  management  of  the  laity,  by  much  the  greateft  part  of 
that  ifland  into  their  own  hands,  and  which  they  kept  wretch- 
edly fortified,  fo  that  it  fell  an  eafy  conqueft  to  the  Marattas, 
and  at  the  fame  time  we  loft  an  ufeful  barrier  between  us  and 
that  rapacious  people. 

At  proper  pofts  alfo  round  the  ifland  there  are  difpofed 
feveral  little  out-forts  and  redoubts,  as  at  Mazagman,  Sion, 
Suree,  and  Worlee  ;  none  of  which  are  however  capable  of 
making  any  long  defence.  The  fort  of  Mahim  is  by  much 
the  raoft  confiderable,  next  to  that  of  Bombay,  being  fituate 
at  the  oppofite  extremity  lengthways  of  the  ifland.  It  com- 
mands the  pafs  of  Bandurah,  a  fort  which  almoft  fronts  it  on 
the  oppofite  fhore  of  Salfet,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  an 
arm  of  the  fea,  that  is  however  capable  only  of  receiving  final! 
craft,  that  does  not  bring  in  great  bufinefs  to  the  cuftom-houfe 
eft  rlifhed  there. 

The  breach  is  the  work  that  next  claims  mention,  and  is 
the  moft  confiderable  for  the  coft  of  it.  About  two  miles  out 
of  town,  towards  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  the  fea  had  fo  gained 
upon  it  with  its  irruption  that  it  almofl  divided  the  ifland  in 
two,  and  made  the  roads  impaffable.  It  did  not  then  only 
take  up  a  great  expence  to  drain  off  a  great  quantity  of  this 
water,  but  to  make  a  caufe-way  that  mould  bank  off  this  in- 
undation. This  caufe-way  then  is  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  of  a  confiderable  breadth:  but  there  is  one  grofs 
fault  remarked  in  it  ;  that  being  bending  near  its  middle,  the 
architect  has  oppofed  to  the  fea  a  re-entering  angle  inftead  of 
a  faliant  one.  Perhaps  he  had  his  reafons,  but  at  leaft  they 
do  not  appear.  In  the  mean  time  there  fiill  lies  within  the 
breach  a  confiderable  body  of  water  that  has  a  free  communi- 
cation with  the  fea,  as  appears  by  its  ebbing  and  flowing^ 
and  probably  is  but  the  wholefomer  for  it.  Though  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  fubterraneous  intcrcourfe  may,  in  procefs  of 
time,  undermine  and  blow  up  the  caufe-way.  After  all  then^ 
I  am  far  from  convinced,  that  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
breach  are  equal  to  the  expence  of  it,  which  I  am  affined  could 
not  be  much  lefs  than  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  only  Englifh  church   at  Bombay,  and   which  is  full 
fufficient  for  any  poffible  congregation  of  them  at  it,  is   a 
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building*  which  if  it  has  nothing  to  boaft.  of  as  to  its  archi- 
tecture, is  however  extremely  neat,  commodious  and  airy, 
being  fituateon  what  is  cahed  the  Green,  a  fpacious  area  that 
continues  from  the  fort  thereto,  and  is  pleafantly  laid  out  in 
walks  planted  with  trees,  rcund  which  are  moftly  the  houfes 
of  the  Englifh  inhabitants. 

Thefe  are  generally  but  ground-floored  after  the  Roman 

fafhion,  and  moftly  with  a  court-yard  before  and  behind,  in 

which  are  the  offices  and  out-houfes.     They  are  fubftantially 

built,  with  ilone,   lime,  and    fmooth  plaiftered  on  the  out- 

fide.     They  are  often  kept  white-wafhed,  which      s  a  neat 

view,  but  is  very  offenfive  to  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  fun. 

Few  of  them  have  glafs-windows  to  any  apartment,  the  fames 

being  generally  paned  with  a  kind  of  transparent  oifler-Shells 

fquare-cut,  which  have  the  fingular  property  of  tranfmitting 

the  light  full  Sufficiently,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  exclude 

the  violence  of  its  glare,  and  have  befides  a  cool  look.     The 

flooring  is  generally  competed   of  a  kind  of  loam  or  ftucco,. 

called  Chunam,  being  a  lime  made  of  burnt  {hells,  which,  if 

well  tempered,  as  they  have  a  peculiar  art  of  it,  is  extremely 

hard  and  lafting,  and  takes  fo  fmooth  a  polifh,  that  one  may 

literally  fee  one's  face  in  it.     But  where  terrafies  are  made  of 

it,  uniefs  the  chunam  is  duly  prepared,  and  winch   is  very 

expenfive,  it  is  apt   to  crack  with  the  violence   of  the   fun's 

heat.    There  have  been  alfofome  attempts  to  paint  the  ftucco 

walls   in  apartments,    but  have  never  Succeeded,  being   pre- 

fently  fpoilcd,  and  difcoloured   by  the  faline  particles  of  the 

lime,  for  which  hitherto  there  has  been  found  no  cure.     And 

here  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  an  ufe  made  at  Surat  of  this 

manner  of  terraffing  (for  I  Saw  no  fuch    thing  at  Bombay) 

fome  having  inftead  of  gravel  walks  in  their  gardens,  ftucco 

ones,  a  little  raited  above  the  garden-beds,   i'o  that  thev  mull 

be  dry  to  walk  on  immediately  after  the  violenteft  rain  ;  but 

then,   what  with  their  whitenefs  and  polifh,  they  muft  have  a 

very  disagreeable  effecl:  on  the  eye,  in  a  fun-fhiny  day,  befides 

their  being  fo  Slippery. 

The  houfes  of  the  black  merchants,  as  they  are  called, 
though  fome  are  far  from  deferving  the  appellation  of  bl- 
are for  the  moft  part  extremely  ill  built,  and  incommodious  ; 
the  window-lights  Small,  and  the  apartments  ill  d  ftributed. 
Some  however  make  a  better  appearance,  if  but  for  being  a 
{lory   high,  but  not  the  bell  of  them   are  a  certain 

meannefs  in  the  manner,  and  clumfinefs  in  the  execution  that 
may  be  obferved,  comparatively,  and  without  any  partiality 
to  the  European  architecture,  even  the  ordinarieft. 
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There  is  however  a  convenience  mod  of  thofe  houfes  either 
of  the  Englifh  or  natives  have,  which  are  fmall  ranges  of 
pillars  which  fupport  a  pent-houfe  or  fhed,  that  forms  what 
is  called  in  the  Portugueze  Lingua-franca  Verandas,  either 
round,  or  on  particular  fides  of  the  houfe,  which  afford  a 
plcafing  fjielter  againft  the  fun,  and  keep  the  inner  apart- 
ments cool  and  refrefhed  by  the  draught  of  air  under  them. 
Such  colonades  might  methinks  even  in  England  not  be  un- 
ferviceable,  to  fummer-houfes  efpecially ;  which  being  fo- 
heated  by  a  conftant  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  to  be 
hardly  tolerable,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  cooled  faff,  enough, 
even  in  the  evening,  to  allow  of  their  being  a  refrefhing  re- 
treat. It  is  under  thefe  verundas  that  the  owners,  efpecially 
the  natives,  generally  enjoy  the  frefli  air,  and  often  tranfact 
their  bufinefs,  or  receive  vifitants. 

Moft  however  of  the  beft  houfes  are  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,  which,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment  on  a  grofs  guefs, 
may  be  about  a  mile  in  circuit. 

As  for  the  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  worth  mentioning  as  to  their  appearance,  being  low 
mean  buildings  commonly  admitting  the  light  only  at  the 
door,  facing  which  is  placed  the  principal  idol,  which  ia 
made  after  the  various  imaginations  they  have  of  the  fubaltern 
deities  they  worfhip. 

They  fancy,  it  feems,  that  a  dark  gloomy  place  infpires  a 
kind  of  religious  horror  and  reverence  ;  and  are  remarkably 
fond  of  having  thofe  pagodas  amongft  trees,  and  near  the  fide 
of  a  tank,  or  pond,  for  the  fake  of  their  ablutions  j  which 
they  do  not,  like  the  Mahometans,  fo  much  practice  as  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  as  purely  for  cleanlinefs,  and,  I  might  add, 
for  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  them  in  thofe  hot  countries.  Thefe 
tanks,  or  ponds,  are  often  very  expenfive  works,  being  gene- 
rally fquare,  and  furrounded  with  ftone-fteps,  that  are  very 
commodious  to  the  bathers.  The  moft  remarkable  pagoda 
then  on  the  ifland  is  on  Malabar-hill,  which  is  fomething 
more  than  two  mile  diftance  out  of  town,  and  is  a  kind  of  pro- 
montory that,  ftretching  into  the  fea,  forms,  together  with  a 
fmail  ifland  called  Old  Woman's  Ifland,  what  is"  called  Back 
Bay,  the  entry  of  which  is  fhut  up  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  running 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  On  this  hill,  which  is  far  from  an 
high  one,  and  of  eafy  afcent,  about  a  mile  from  that  afcent, 
after  palling  a  plain  a-top  of  it,  on  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  fea- 
fide,  ftands  the  Gentoo  pagoda,  with  a  large  tank  or  pond  a  few 
feet  from  it,  and  is  of  frelh  water,  formed  by  the  draining  of 
the  rains,  though  not  many  yards  from  the  fea,  with  which 
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it  is  near  on  a  level,  on  that  fide  the  fea  is  open  to  it,  all  but 
where  the  pagoda  ftands  between  a  part  of  it  and  the  fhore. 
The  other  three  fides  are  furrounded  with  trees  that  form  an 
amphitheatre,  on  the  Hopes  of  the  hill  towards  it,  than  which 
ho  profpect.  that  I  ever  faw,  or  can  conceive,  forms  a  more 
agreeably  wild  landfcape.  The  trees  open  to  all  the  force  of 
the  winds,  follow  the  general  law,  and  take  a  ftrong  bent  to 
the  opponte  point  from  them;  but  with  fuch  regularity,  that 
one  would  think  they  had  been  trimmed  or  pruned  to  that 
figure  they  exhibit.  Thefe  trees  give  one  the  idea  of  the 
temple-groves,  fo  often  pictured  in  the  antients.  A  little 
beyond  that  fpot,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  hill,  was  built 
a  very  fmall  pagoda,  of  no  manner  of  appearance,  or  worth 
mentioning,  but  for  the  fake  of  the  founder  of  it,  an  itinerant 
Joguy  or  Gentoo  vagrant  prieft,  who  not  twenty  years  ago 
was  at  theexpence  of  it,  out  of  the  alms  and  voluntary  dona- 
tions collected  from  thofe  of  his  religion  on  the  ifland.  And 
as  there  is  fomething  in  his  hiftory  that  characterifes  them, 
I  fhall  fumrnarily  infer!  it  here.,  as  I  received  it  from  a  Gentoo 
who  knew  him. 

This  man,  when  he  firft  came  en  theifland,  might  be  about 
five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  tall,  ftrait,  and  well-made.  By 
his  account,  and  a  very  probable  one,  considering  their  pro- 
feffion  of  vagrancy,  he  had  been  all  over  Tartary,  Thibet, 
and  on  the  borders  of  China.  At  length  he  took  Bombay  in 
his  rounds  ;  and  here,  though,  according  to  his  inftitution, 
which  is  ftrictly  that  of  the  old  Gymnofophift  of  India,  fo 
plainly  and  fo  truiy  mentioned  in  amient  hiftory,  he  ought  to 
have  gone  ftark-naked  ;  ye^  out  of  deference  to  our  manners, 
when  he  took  his  ftation  up  in  this  hill,  he  juft  covered  thefe 
parts,  which  the  common  ideas  of  decency  oblige  to  conceal ; 
and  yet  not  fo  much,  but  that  there  might  plainly  be  ken  abrafs 
ring  palled  through  the  prepuce,  which  does  to  thofe  of  his 
profeffion,  the  fame  office  as  a  padlock  or  girdle  of  chaitity  is- 
fuppofed  to  do  to  the  Italian  women.  His  hair  too,  which 
was  twice  the  length  of  his  body,  that  is  to  fay,  reaching 
down  to  his  heels,  and  thence  to  the  crown  of  his  head  again, 
was  wreathed  in  rolls  round,  and  rofe  in  a  kind  of  fpirc  of  a 
ruffet  colour,  into  which  it  was  fun  burnt  from  its  original 
black.  This  man  then,  on  his  arrival  at  Bombay,  addrefied 
himfelf  folely  to  the  Gentoos,  and  to  them  only  for  money 
towards  founding  the  fmall  pagoda  I  have  mentioned,  nor 
indeed  did  I  hear  it  fuggefted  that  he  applied  it  to  any  other 
life.  But  his  fcheme  for  exciting  their  devotion  was  fome- 
thing extraordinary.     He  preached  to   them  from  the  midft 
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of  a  great  fire  which  furrounded  him,  and  had  fomething  of  a 
miraculous  air,  though  there  was  nothing  but  what  was  very 
natural  in  it.  He  had  a  platform  of  earth  made  of  the  elevation 
of  about  two  foot,  and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  foot  fquare. 
Round  this  was  fet  a  pile  of  woody  which,  being  lighted, 
made  him  appear  as  if  preaching  from  aftiidft  the  flames, 
though  they  never  touched  him,  but  muft  have  been  unfup- 
portable  to  any  but  hirnfelf,  who  had  from  his  childhood 
inured  hirnfelf  by  degrees  to  bear  fuch  a  heat.  This  device 
however  had  its  effect:,  for  it  produced  to  him  a  collection, 
at  feveral  times,  to  the  amount  of  what  he  required. 

And  here  I  cannot  quit  Malabar-hill  without  mentioning 
another  particularity  of  it.  At  the  very  extreme  point  of  it, 
there  is  a  rock  on  the  defcent  to  the  fea,  flat  a-top,  in  which 
there  is  a  natural  crevice,  that  communicates  with  a  hollow 
that  terminates  at  an  opening  outwards  towards  the  fea.  This 
place  is  ufed  by  the  Gentoos,  as  a  purification  of  their  fins; 
which  they  fay  is  effected  by  their  going  in  at  the  opening, 
and  emerging  out  of  the  crevice  ;  which  to  me  feemed  too 
narrow  for  any  perfon  of  any  corpulence  to  fqueeze  through; 
though  I  have  been  credibly  affured,  that  feveral  very  fat  per- 
fons  have  atchieved  it.  However,  this  ceremony  is  of  fuch 
repute,  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  there  is  a  tradition 
which  I  do  not  however  pretend  to  warrant,  that  the  famous 
Conajee  Angiia,  ventured  by  ftealth,  one  night,  on  the 
ifland,  on  purpofe  to  perform  that  ceremony,  and  got  off  un- 
ci i  (covered. 


Of  Surat,  and  the  Mogul  Government. 

URAT  has  hitherto  been  fo  clofely  connected  with  our 
government  at  Bombay,  that  fome  account  of  it  falls  na- 
tural :y  within  my  plan,  but  efpecially  as  it  ferves  for  intro- 
duction to  an  attempt  of  fome  definition  of  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment, in  wrhich  the  Englifh  are  fo  much  concerned,  and 
which  for  many  years  paft  has  been  a  kind  of  political  paradox. 
Surat  then  is  fituate  on  the  continent  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  Bombay,  about  fixteen  or  twenty  miles  up  the  river 
Tappce,  on  the  right  hand  fide  as  you  go  up.  The  river 
itfelf  is  nothing  remarkable,  but  the  city  on  the  banks  of  it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  greater!  inftances  in  the  known  world,  of 
the  power  of  trade  to  bring  in  fo  little  a  time  wealth,  arts  and 
population,  to  any  fpot  where  it  can  be  brought,  to  fettle. 

It 
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It  is  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  la  ft  century  that  this 
place  v/as  the  repair  of  a  few  merchants,  who,  under  the 
fhelter  of  an  old  inlignificant  caftle,  formed  up  a  town,  which 
in  the  procefs  of  a  few  years,  became  one  of  the  mod  con- 
siderable in  the  world,  not  only  for  trade  but  fize,  being  at 
leaft  as  large,  and  to  the  full  as  populous  as  London  within 
the  walls,  and  contains  a  number  of  very  good  houfes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  architecture.  A  wall  was  foon,  after 
its  taking  the  form  of  a  town,  built  round  it,  to  defend  it 
from  the  infults  of  the  Marattas  or  Ghenims,  who  had  twice 
pillaged  it;  but  a  wall  that  could  only  be  meant  of  ufe  againft 
the  iudden  incurfion  of  fuch  free-booters,  as  by  no  means 
capable  of  ftanding  any  thing  like  a  regular  liege.  Thecaflle 
too,  which  is  by  the  river-fide,  and  which  you  pafs  in  your 
way  up  to  the  city,  appears  a  itrange  huddle  of  building,  for- 
tified with  cannon  mounted  here  and  there  without  order  and 
meaning,  and  without  an  attempt  at  any  thing  like  military 
architecture. 

In  this  city  then,  before  the  Eaft  India  company  became 
by  the  royal  grant  invefted  with  the  poffeflion  of  Bombay, 
was  the  prehdency  of  their  affairs  en  that  coaft.  For  which 
purpofe  they  had  a  factory  eftabliflied  there  with  feveral  great 
privileges  allowed  them  by  the  Mogul  governments;  and  even 
after  the  feat  of  the  prefidency  was  transferred  to  Bombay, 
they  continued  a  factory  here,  at  one  of  the  beft  houfes  in 
the  city,  which  yet  not  being  fpacious  enough  to  contain 
their  effects,  they  hired  another  houfe  at  fome  diftance  from 
it,  and  nearer  the  water-fide,  which  was  called  the  New 
Factory. 

In  the  mean  time  this  city  flourifhed,  and  grew  the  center, 
and  indeed  the  only  ftaple  of  India,  it  being  much  more  fre- 
quented for  the  fake  of  the  vent  goods  of  all  forts  met  with 
there,  from  whence  they  were  diftributed,  particulaily  ,to  the 
inland  provinces,  than  for  either  the  natural  produ£t:ons, 
or  manufactures  of  the  country,  though  they  alfo  made  a 
confiderable  part  of  its  commerce.  In  fhort,  there  was  hard- 
ly any  article  of  merchandize  that  can  be  named,  but  what 
was  to  be  found  at  all  times  here,  almolt  as  readily  as  in  Lon- 
don itfelf.  The  company  carries  on  annually  a  large  inveit- 
ment  ot  piece-goods,  elpecially  of  the  coarfe  ones,  by  ram- 
pants, chelloes,  and  others  for  the  Guinea  market  ;  but  the 
Fnglifh  intereft  and  influence  item  of  late  years  to  have 
greatly  declined,  ainidit  the  confufion  and  embroils  of  the 
contury — a  circumstance  every  where  fatal  to  trade,  and  to 
that  feeurity  and  credit  which  are  the  life  of  it. 

G  g  3  Whilft 
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Whilft  the  Mogul  government  was  in  vigour,  there  was 
fuch  a  fhew  of  juftice,  as  induced  the  merchants,  of  all  re- 
ligions and  denominations  to  take  fhelter  under  it.  The 
Gentoos  efpecially  reforted  to  it,  and  took  up  their  abode 
there,  not  only  on  the  account  of  trade,  but  for  preferring  a, 
Moorifh  form  of  government  to  the  living  under  Gentoos  ; 
who  had  none  at  all.  And  it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  that 
time  great  care  was  taken  that  no  very  flagrant  acts  of  oppref- 
fion  ihould  be  committed,  fo  that  in  what  there  fometimes 
were,  at  lead:  appearances  were  kept,  and  were  moftly  owing 
to  the  merchants  themfelves;  who,  on  perfonal  pique,  orjea- 
loufy  of  trade,  would  find  means  to  fet  the  government  upon 
one  another's  backs,  which  was  not  averfe  to  interfere  in 
their  quarrels,   being  fure  to  be  the  only  gainer  by  them. 


BENGAL 

IS  the  moft  eaftern  province  of  the  mogul's  dominions,  and 
is  annually  overflowed  by  the  Ganges,  as  Egypt  is  by  the 
Nile.  It  lies  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  bounded 
by  the  provinces  of  Patna  and  Jcfnat  on  the  north ;  the 
kingdom  of  Aracan  on  the  eaft;  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
province  of  Orixa  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  provinces  of  Nar~ 
var  and  Malva  on  the  weft  ;  extending  about  four  hundred 
miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  three  hundred  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  bay  of  Bengal  is  the  Inrgeft  and  deepen;  in  the  known 
world,  extending  from  the  fouth  part  of  Coromandel  to  the 
river  Huegley*  ;  in  which  fpace  it  receives  the  great  rivers 
Ganges  and  Guena  from  the  weft  fide;  as  alfo  the  Arakan, 
and  Menamkiori  or  Avat  river  from  the  eaft  fide.  But  Ben- 
gal, as  a  coaft,  is  fuppofed  to  extend  only  from  Cape  Palmi- 
ras  on  the  north  coaft  of  Golconda,  to  the  entrance  into  the 
Ganges.  That  river  riles  in  the  mountains  of  Nigracut,  part 
of  Great  Tartary  ;  receives  many  other  rivers  ;  and,  after  a' 
courfe  of  three  thoufand  miles,  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Bengal 
by  fo  many  mouths,  that  travellers  are  not  agreed  in  the 
number  of  them :  however,  the  common  paffagefor  European 
Shipping  is  up  the  river  Huegley,  one  of  the  moft  weftern 
branches. 

The  foreign  and  domeftic  trade  of  Bengal  are  very  con- 
siderable 5  as  may  appear  from  the  great  number  of  Perfians, 
*  Or  Huguley. 

Abyf- 
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Abylfinians,  Arabs,  Chinefe,  Guzarats,  Malabarians,  Turk?, 
Moors,  Jews,  Georgians,  Aimenians,  and  merchants  from 
all  parts  of  ASia,  who  relbrt  there.  All  the  Christian  nations 
eftabliShed  in  the  Eaft-Indies  alfo  fend  their  {hipping  to  Ben- 
gal ;  and  it  is  with  the  merchandizes  of  this  country  that  they 
partly  make  their  returns  to  Europe,  befides  what  they  export 
for  their  India  trade.  The  principal  merchandizes  at  Ben- 
gal are  Silks,  cotton-cloths,  pepper,  rice,  falt-petre,  v/ood 
for  dying,  terra  merita,  lacca,  yellow  and  white  wax,  indigo, 
camphor,  aloes,  and  gum  gutta. 

The  places  of  the  greateft  commerce,  and  where  the  En- 
glifh, French,  and  Dutch  have  their  bed  establishments,  are, 
Calcutta,  Coflimbuzar,  Huegley,  Pipely,  and  Balifore.  The 
capital  of  the  viceroy  is  Muxadabab,  which  is  large  and  po- 
pulous:  and  Fort  William,  or  Calcutta,  is  the  principal 
place  belonging  to  the  Englifh  company  in  Bengal. 

The  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Bahar  is  Patna,  which 
lies  in  eighty-five  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  twenty-fix 
of  north  latitude,  upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  from  Cal- 
cutta. It  extends  feven  miles  in  length  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  and  is  half  a  mile  broad  ;  fo  that  it  contains  many 
thoufands  of  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  great  trade  for  falt- 
petre  and  opium.  Mr.  Robert  Eyre  was  the  Englifh  chief  here; 
but  the  company  withdrew  their  factory  in  this  city  in  1750. 
It  conSiSted  of  a  chief,  three  council,  and  two  afliftants  ;  with 
a  lieutenant  and  forty  foldiers  under  his  command.  It  was 
thought  very  Strange  that  the  company  Should  relinquish  this 
factory,  while  they  were  able  to  tranfport  the  commodities  of 
Bahar  fafely  down  the  Ganges,  fince  the  destruction  of  the 
Morattoes  on  the  banks  of  that  river;  and  more  efpecially  as 
the  company  had  great  influence  with  the  nabob,  who  had 
then  no  other  European  factory  in  his  government.  If  frauds 
were  committed  in  that  factory,  they  ought  to  have  been  de- 
tected ;  not  the  factory  to  be  loft  by  us,  to  give  the  French 
an  opportunity  of  Succeeding  in  the  fettlement.  Mr.  Cole  ob- 
tained apenfion  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Eyre  was  difmifled  the  Ser- 
vice; though  it  appears  by  Mr.  Eyre's  addrefs  to  the  company 
in  1753,  that  he  had  Shewn  they  Suffered  a  lofs  amounting  to 
upwards  of  100,  000 1.  by  embezzlements,  falSe  entries,  and 
bad  conduct  at  Patna. 

Orixa  has  fuch  bad  ports,  that  little  trade  is  carried  on, 
there. 

The  richnefs  and  fertility  of  Bengal,  with  trie  Safe  and 
extenSive  navigation  of  the  Ganges,  Shew  the  importance  of 
the  Settlements  within  thefe  limits ;    and  have  engaged  the 
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trading  companies  of  the  maritime  nations  in  Europe  to 
eflabliih  facades  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  ;  which  will 
be  better  feen  by  the  following  account  of  the  villages  on  each 
fhore,  fo  fat  as  Uiey  ferve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  intereft  of 
the  Englifh  company. 

The  firft  town  on  the  river  Huegley  is  Culculla,  a  good 
market  for  coarfe  cloth  ;  as  alfo  for  corn,  oil,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  the  country.  A  little  higher  is  the  Dutch  Bankfhall, 
or  place  where  their  {hips  ride,  when  the  currents  prevent 
their  getting  up  the  river.  From  Culculla  and  Juanpardoa, 
two  large  deep  rivers  run  to  the  eaft  ;  and  on  the  weft  fide 
there  is  another  that  runs  by  the  back  of  Huegley  Ifland  to 
Radnagor,  famous  for  manufacturing  cotton,  cloth,  and  filk 
romaals  or  handkerchiefs:  and  on  the  fame  river  is  grown  the 
greater!:  quantity  of  fugar  in  Bengal.  Ponjelly,  a  little  market 
town  for  corn,  ftands  fomewhat  higher  on  the  eaft  bank  of 
Huegley  river,  and  exports  great  quantities  of  rice:  and  about 
a  league  above  Ponjelly,  was  a  pyramid,  which  ferved  for  a 
land  mark  or  boundary  of  the  Englifh  Lalt-India  company's 
iettiement  of  Calcutta,   that  is  about  a  league  higher  up. 

At  this  time  Calcutta  was  a  very  flourifhing  place,  and  the 
prefidency  of  the  Englifh  company  in  Bengal.  Jt  was  fituated. 
on  the  mofl  wefterly  branch  of  the  LefTer  Ganges,  in  eighty- 
ieven  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  220  45'  of  north  latitude; 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Balifore,  and  forty 
fouth  of  Huegley.  The  governor  refided  in  Fort- William  ; 
having  lix  council,  and  other  officers,  as  at  Madrafs  and 
Bombay;  to  whom  all  the  other  Englifh  factories  at  Huegley, 
Pipley,  Dacca,  and  Balifore  were  fubordinate.  The  town 
was  large,  fair,  and  populous;  being  inhabited  by  many  pri- 
vate J'ng'ifh  merchants,  and  feveral  rich  Indian  traders,  who 
fupplied  the  company  with  the  commodities  of  the  country. 
The  fort  was  ftrong,  and  had  a  garrifon  of  Europeans  and 
fepoys.  The  plan  of  it  was  an  irregular  terragon,  built  with 
brick,  and  mortar  called  puckah,  made  of  brick-duft,  lime, 
molafTes,  and  hemp,  which  becomes  as  hard  and  durable  as 
Hone.  The  governor's  houfe  was  within  the  fort ;  and  was 
a  handfprne,  regular  ftructure.  There  were  alfo  convenient 
lodgings  for  the  factors,  ftcrehoufes  for  the  company's  goods, 
and  magazines  for  their  ammunition.  The  company  had  alfo 
good  gardens  and  nlh-ponds  ;  with  an  hofpital  for  the  fick 
and  lame. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  river  there  were  docks  for  repairing 
and  careening  the  fhips  ;  near  which  the  Armenians  had  a 
good  garden.     All  religions  were  tolerated  here  :  the  Pagans 
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carried  their  idols  in  proceffion  ;  the  Mahommedans  were  not 
difcountenanced ;    and  the  Roman  catholics   had   a  church. 

About  fifty  yards  from  the  fort  was  the  Englifh  church, 
built  by  the  contributions  of  the  merchants  and  feamen  who 
came  to  trade  there.  The  Englifh  had  the  mogul's  permif- 
fion  to  fettle  at  Calcutta  in  1690  ;  and  Mr.  Job  Channock, 
the  company's  agent  in  Bengal,  pitched  upon  that  fpot,  for 
the  fake  of  a  large  fhady  grove  which  grew  there :  but  it 
was  the  worft  place  he  could  have  marked  out ;  for  three 
miles  to  the  north-eafr.  there  is  a  falt-lake,  which  overflows 
in  September  ;  and  when  the  flood  retires  in  December,  there 
is  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fifh  left  behind,  that  they 
putrify  and  infect  the  air.  Befides,  the  Gentoos  worfhip  the 
Ganges,  and  bring  their  fick  people  to  its  banks,  to  die  near 
it:  they  entirely  burn  the  bodies  of  the  rich;  but  only  dif- 
figure  thofe  of  the  poor  with  the  flames,  and  throw  them  into 
the  river,  where  they  float  in  great  numbers,  and  are  preyed 
on  by  the  crows. 

Calcutta  was  generally  garrifoned  by  three  hundred  Eu- 
ropeans, who  were  frequently  employed  in  conveying  the 
company's  veffels  from  Patna,  loaded  with  falt-petre,  piece 
goods,  opium,  and  raw  filk  :  for  as  the  company  held  the 
Settlement  immediately  of  the  mogul,  they  were  under  no 
apprehenfions  of  being  difpoflened.  Indeed,  the  raja's,  whofe 
governments  extend  along  the  Ganges,  between  Cofiimbuzar 
and  Patna,  had  fometimes  interrupted  that  navigation,  and 
endeavoured  by  force  of  arms  to  exact  the  payment  of  certain 
duties  for  all  merchandize  that  palfed  on  the  coafl:  :  but  their 
force  had  been  fuppreffed,  and  no  farther  danger  was  dreaded 
from  them. 

On  the  coafl:  of  Coromandel  ftands  Fort  St.  George,  the 
capital  of  the  Englifh  company's  dominions  in  the  Indies. 
This  place  is  fituated  in  one  ol  the  molt  incommodious  fpots 
imaginable;  the  lea  beats  perpetually  with  prodigious  violence 
on  the  fand  whereon  it  Hands ;  there  is  no  freih  water  within 
a  mile  of  it ;  it  is  fubjecl:  to  inundations  from  the  river  in  the 
rainy  feafonj  and  the  fun  from  April  to  September  infuffer- 
ably  hot,  the  fea  breezes  being  the  only  circumftance  that 
renders  it  habitable.  The  reafon  of  this  bad  choice  for  a 
fettlcment  is  varioufly  related.  The  perfon  entrufted  by  the 
company,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to 
build  a  fortrefs  on  that  coalr,  according  to  fome  accounts, 
made  choice  of  this  place  as  the  moil  proper  to  ruin  the  trade 
of  the  Portugueze  fettlement  at  St.  Thomas  ;  while  others 
afTtrt,  that  his  only  motive  was  to  be  nearer  a  miftrefs  he  had 
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at  the  Portuguefe  colon y.  This  is  however  certain,  that 
there  were  Several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  free  from  moft 
or  all  of  thefe  inconveniencies.  The  v/ar  carried  on  by  the 
company  at  Bombay  and  Bengal,  in  1685,  to  1689,  aga*ft^ 
the  mogul's  fubjedts,  was  a  considerable  advantage  to  Ma- 
drafs.  The  tranquillity  which  reigned  here,  and  the  vicinity 
to  the  diamond  mines  o!  Golconda,  where  there  are  frequent 
good  purchafes  to  be  made,  caufed  a  prodigious  refort  of  In- 
dian and  Black  merchants  to  this  place,  and  thus  principally 
contributed  to  render  it  populous  and  flourishing.  The  town 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  that  inhabited  by  European^  :s 
called  the  White  town,  is  walled  round,  and  can  01 
attacked  at  two  places,  the  lea  and  river  defending  the  re 
there  are  two  churches  here,  one  for  the  Engiifh,  tne  other 
for  the  Roman  communion.  It  is  alfo  a  corporation,  had 
a  mayor  and  aldermen  chofcn  by  the  free  burghers,  but  the 
governor  and  his  party  are  generally  thought  to  determine  the 
choice.  It  had  befides  laws  and  ordinances  of  its  own,  a 
court  in  form,  confifting  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  their 
gowns,  with  maces  before  them,  a  clerk,  attorneys,  folli- 
citors,  &c.  In  matters  of  confequence,  a  few  pagadoes  well 
placed,  could  turn  the  fcales  of  juftice,  the  caufe  generally 
going  according  to  the  favour  and  inclination  of  the  governor; 
but  in  trifling  affairs  there  is  not  the  fame  caufe  of  com- 
plaint. The  governor  has  or  aflumes  a  difpenfing  power  to 
ennui  all  its  transactions.  They  have  no  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punifhment,  except  for  piracy  only  ;  fo  that  crimes  of 
another  nature  are  fometimes  made  to  infer  piracy,  out  of 
perfonal  views,  or  from  other  caufes.  A  private  trader,  if  he 
has  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  a  governor,  is 
foonfound  guilty  of  piracy.  That  part  called  the  Black  Town 
is  inhabited  by  Gentows,  Mohammedans,  ChrifHans  of  In- 
dia, as  Portugucze  and  Armenians,  there  being  temples  and 
churches  for  each  religion,  all  perfuafions  being  tolerated. 
Governor  Pitt  walled  it  in  toward  the  land,  out  of  fear  that 
the  mogul's  generals  in  Golconda  might  fome  time  or  other 
plunder  it.  The  government  of  both  towns  are  abiblutely 
vefted  in  the  governor,  who  likewife  commands  in  chief  in 
military  concerns;  all  other  affairs  of  the  company  are  manage 
ed  by  the  governor  and  his  council  in  conjunction,  and  moft 
of  thofe  are  alfo  laid  to  be  his  creatures.  The  company  have 
their  mint  here  for  coining  of  money,  from  bullion  brought 
from  Europe  and  elfewhere,  into  rupees,  and  this  brings  them 
a  confiderable  revenue.  They  alfo  coin  gold  into  pagadoes  of 
different  denominations  and  value.     The  diamond  mines  lie 
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a  week's  journey  from  this  place.  When  a  perfon  goes  to 
the  mines  with  defign  to  trade,  he  firft  makes  choice  of  a 
piece  of  ground  to  dig  in,  and  then  acquaints  the  king's 
officers  appointed  for  that  fervice  of  his  intentions.  The 
money  foi  leave  to  dig  being  paid,  the  ground  is  inclofed, 
and  centinels  placed  round  it.  All  {tones  above  a  certain 
weight  (fixty  grains)  belong  to  the  king.  Frauds  in  this  par- 
ticular, are  punifhed  with  death,  borne  get  citates,  whilft 
others  lofe  their  money,  their  labour,  and  their  expeditions. 
The  trade  of  Madrafs  was  fome  time  ago  thought  to  be  upon 
the  decline,  through  the  oppreffion  of  the  fervants  of  the  com- 
pany, which  has  alfo  caufed  many  merchants  to  withdraw. 
This  colony  produces  little  of  its  own  growth,  and  next  to 
no  manufactures  for  foreign  trade.  The  Moors,  Gentows, 
and  Armenians,  have  got  poffeffion  of  the  trade  they  were 
wont  to  carry  on  to  Pegu,  the  Englifh  being  now  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  lhip-building.  The  people  of  Surat  fhare  in  their 
trade  to  China;  the  gold  and  fome  copper  only  are  for  their 
own  market ;  the  grofs  of  their  cargoes  of  fugar,  fugar-candy, 
allum,  china-ware,  and  feme  drugs,  are  all  deftined  for  Surat. 
Their  trade  to  Perfia  is  carried  on  by  way  of  the  river  Ganges. 
The  trade  to  Mocha  in  Coromandel  goods,  began  in  the  year 
17 13,  Fort  St,  David  fupplying  the  goods  for  that  market. 
So  that  the  trade  of  Fort  St.  George  is  altogether,  like  that 
of  Holland,  carried  on  with  fupplying  foreign  markets  with 
foreign  productions.  There  are  computed  to  be  in  the  towns 
and  villages  belonging  to  this  colony  eighty  thoufand  people 
(this  was  fome  time  ago)  five  hundred  of  thefe  Europeans. 
They  have  rice  from  Ganjam  and  Orixa,  wheat  from  Surat 
and  Bengal,  and  fuel  from  the  iflands  of  Diu,  near  Matchu- 
lipatam.  Thus  are  they  eafily  diftreffed  by  any  enemy,  whofe 
power  at  fea  is  fuperior  to  theirs.  The  governor  is  a  perfon 
of  great  power,  and  treated  like  a  prince  by  the  rajahs  of 
the  country.  He  is  attended  abroad  in  a  magnificent  manner, 
having,  befidcs  his  Englifh  guards,  feldom  fewer  than  three  or 
fourfcore  perfons  in  arms.  Two  union  flags  are  carried  before 
him,  with  a  band  of  mufic,  fuch  as  is  uied  in  that  country. 
There  are  two  perfons  near  him,  whofe  office  is  to  cool 
him  with  fans,  and  chace  away  the  flies. 

There  were  formerly  feveral  other  European  fettlements  on 
the  fame  coafr,  but  all  of  them  abandoned,  on  account  of  the 
exactions  of  the  rajahs  of  the  adjacent  countries.  Matchulipa- 
tam  was  the  laft  quitted  by  the  Englifh,  efteemed  about  feventy 
years  ago  the  moff.  flourifhing  colony  in  the  Indies.  Their 
houfeis  now  quite  deferted.  Some  time  ago  the  mogul's  viceroy 
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on  this  coafl,  made  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  George  an  offer 
of  the  iflands  of  Diu  in  a  prefent,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
very  well  fatisfied  at  the  thoughts  of  being  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  company.  But  this  propofal  not  being  fcon 
enough  accepted  of,  the  viceroy  and  people  changed  their 
minds,  and  refufed  to  let  the  governor  ereel  a  factory  when 
lie  would  willingly  have  done  it. 

Next  to  this  Hands  Naif/pore,  where  the  company  had  a 
factory  for  long  cloths,  for  the  ufe  of  their  fettlement  at 
Matchulipatam.  Not  far  from  hence  is  Angerang,  feated 
on  a  deep  river  which  is  navigable  a  great  way  up  the  country. 
This  place  is  famous  for  the  fmefc  long  cloth  which  the  Indies 
produce;  but  the  impofitions  of  the  rajahs,  who  poflefs  the 
banks  of  the  river,  on  the  cloth  tranfported  on  it,  has  ruined 
the  place.  The  Englifh  factory  eftablifhed  here  in  the  year 
1708,  was  foon  withdrawn. 

Amongft  leveral  fmall  ports  along  the  more,  Wahow  is  the 
moft  noted,  producing  abundance  of  rice  for  exportation,  be- 
fides  fome  cloth.     It  is  not  frequented  by  Europeans. 

A  little  farther  you  find  Vizagapatam,  an  Englifh  forti- 
fied factory,  with  eighteen  carriage  guns  mounted  on  it? 
ramparts.  The  country  round  it  affords  fine  and  ordinary 
cotton  cloths,  and  the  beft  dureas  or  muflins  in  all  India. 
Want  of  money  to  purchafe  is  the  ruin  of  this  fettkment. 
In  the  year  1709,  the  nabob  of  Chikacul  levyed  war  upon 
this  factory  ;  the  caufe  whereof  was,  that  their  former  chief 
had  borrowed  monies  of  him  on  the  company's  feal,  which 
hisfucceflbr  (for  he  was  dead)  refufed  to  pay.  The  nabob  ap- 
plied to  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  but  with  no  better 
fuccefs.  Wherefore  he  came  againft  Vizagapatam  with  an 
armed  force,  and  the  war,  which  was  drawn  out  to  a  confider- 
able  length,  growing  burdenfome  to  the  company,  the  affair 
was  at  laft  compromifed,  upon  paying  the  nabob  a  fum  almoft 
equal  to  what  he  demanded.  The  places  we  have  now  fpoke 
of,  lie  in  the  kingdom  of  Golconda. 

Next  to  this  is  that  of  Orixa.  In  this  country  lays  Balla- 
Jbre,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  four  miles  from  the  fea  by 
land,  though  by  windings  of  the  river  it  is  no  lefs  than  twenty, 
The  country  abounds  in  commodities  of  its  own  growth,  fuch 
a's  rice,  wheat,  gram,  doll,  calavances,  pulfe  of  feveral  forts, 
annife,  cummin,  coriander,  and  carraway  feeds,  tobacco, 
butter,  oil,  and  bees-wax ;  and  alfo  in  manufactures  or  cot- 
ton, in  fanis,  cafes,  dimities,  mulmuls,  iilk  romaals,  and 
romaals  of  iilk  and  cotton;  gurrahs,  and  lungies  :  and  of 
herba   (a  fort  of  grafs)   are  made  ginghams3  pinafcos,  and 
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feveral  other  forts  of  goods  for  exportation.  The  Englifh, 
French  and  Dutch  have  factories  here,  at  prefent  of  fmall 
confideration  in  comparifon  of  former  times,  before  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  Hueghly  river  caufed  their  de- 
cline. This  place  drives  a  good  trade  to  the  Maldives, 
which,  as  they  afford  no  grain  of  themfelves,  receive  hence 
all  necefiaries  they  have  occafion  for.  This  was  formerly  the 
principal  European  fettlement  in  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Here 
are  pilots  for  conducting  the  (hipping  which  arrive  from  April 
to  October,  up  the  river  Hueghly  (a  branch  of  the  Ganges) 
each  company  maintaining  pilots  for  their  own  flipping, 
■who  have  liberty  to  fc.rve  ftrangers  v.  .  :..  y  arc  not  wanted 
by  their  own  employers,  from  whenct  they  reap  considerable 
benefit. 

Piply  is  feared  on  a  river  fuppofed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges.  This  was  formerly  fettled  by  the  Dutch  and  En- 
glifh, and  is  now  reduced  to  beggary  from  the  fame  caufe  as 
the  preceding.  The  country  produces  the  fame  commodities 
with  Ballafore.     It  is  now  inhabited  by  fifhers. 

Advancing  five  leagues  on'  the  wefiern  bank  of  the  river 
Hueghly,  you  come  to  the  river  Ganga,  another  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  which  though  broader  than  Hueghly  river,  is  more 
incommodious  for  {hipping,  by  reafon  of  the  fand  banks  in 
it.  The  Danes  have  a  thatched  houfe  a  little  below  the 
opening  of  this  river.  'There  are  many  villages  and  farm 
houfes  in  thofe  vail  plains-,  which  lie  along  the  banks  of 
Hueghly  river;  but  no  town  of  any  confequence  till  you  arrive 
at  Culculla,  a  mart  for  corn,  butter,  oil,  coarfe  cloth,  and 
other  country  commodities.  A  little  higher  up,  is  the 
place  where  the  Dutch  fnips  ride,  when  the  current  of 
the  river  does  not  allow  them  to  proceed  farther.  This  place, 
as  alfo  Juanpardo,  is  feated  on  a  great  and  deep  river  which 
runs  eafhvards,  and  on  the  weft  of  it  runs  a  river  which  waflies 
the  back  of  Hueghly  ifland,  and  leads  up  to  Radugur,  famous 
for  the  cotton-cloths,  and  filk  romaals,  or  handkerchiefs,  of 
its  manufacture.  Buflundri,  Frefmdi  or  Gorgat,  and  Co- 
hong,  are  places  fituated  on  the  fame  river,  and  produce  vail 
quantities  of  the  finefr  fugar  in  Bengal. 

Near  to  this  is  Fort  William  the  greater!  fettlement  the 
company  have  on  this  coaft.  The  company  have  but  fmall 
traffic  in  the  kingdom  of  Daca,  the  firft  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of 
the  Ganges,  no  more  than  in  thofe  of  Aracan,  Ava,  or  Pegu, 
lying  in.  order  on  the  fame  coaft.  The  iflands  along  it  are 
entirely  uninhabited,  and  fono  commerce  can  fubiift  in  them. 
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Going  along  the  fliore  of  the  continent,  you  come  to  Mer-s 
jee,  a  town  iituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanacerin,  in  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Siam.     This  place  enjoys  a  good 
harbour,  and  the  country  about  produces  rice,    timber  for 
building,  tin,  elephants  teeth,  and  agale-wood.    There  were 
formerly  fettled  at  this  port,  a  confiderable  number  of  Englifh 
free  merchants,  who  took  advantage  of  the  mildnefs  of  the 
government  to  drive  confiderable  commerce,  till  they  were 
ordered  thence  by  the  old  Eaft-India  company,  who  threat- 
ened the  king  of  Siam  with  a  war,  if  he  continued  to  harbour 
them ;    therefore,    one  Weldon  was   difpatched   to   Merjee, 
with  this  meffage,  who  added  the  outrageous  murder  of  fome 
of  the  Siamefe,  to  the  infolence  wherewith  he  provoked  the 
government.     The  people  refolved  to  be  revenged  for  this 
barbarity,  and  lay  in  wait  for  Weldon  by  night  when  he 
was  afhore.     But  he  having  got  notice  of  their  defign,  made 
his  efcape  on  board  his  (hip,  and   the  Siamefe  miffing  him, 
vented  their  fury  upon  allEnglifhmen  indifcriminately  that  fell 
into  their  hands.    Seventy-fix  were  mafiacred  in  this  manner, 
icarce  twenty  efcaping  to  the  (hip.     Hitherto  the  Englifh  had 
been  greatly  carefTed  by  the  Siamefe  nation,  having    been 
promoted  to  places  of  the  higheft  truft  in  the  government. 
One  was  advanced  to  be  head  of  the  cuftoms  at  Tanacerin 
and  Merjee,  and  another'promoted  to  be  admiral  of  the  royal 
navy.     A  great  revolution  which  fell  out  at  this  time  in  the 
Siamefe  ftate,    and   the  jealoufies  of  the  Englifh   company, 
caufed  moft  of  the  Englifh  merchants  to  difperfe  themfelves, 
fome  to  Fort  St.   George,  others  to  Bengal,  and  others  to 
Achen.     The  affairs  of  the  company  have  been  fully  rein- 
itated  fince  that  time  in  their  former  flourifhing  condition, 
and  they  now  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  Gulph 
of  Bengal,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory  of  Malacca,  without  being  at  any  charge 
for  fettlements,  forts  or  factories. 

Sumatra.    The  company  are  believed  to  poffefs  the  belt  part 
of  all  the  trade  carried  on  in  this  illand.     Their  factories  are 
thofe  of  Mocha,  Bantal,  Cattoun,  Bencoolen,  MarlLourough 
Fort,  and   Sillebar.     The  Dutch,  by  being  poiTeffed  of  the 
neighbouring  ifland  of  Java,  have  had  the  addrefs  to  fix  them- 
felves on  part  of  this  ifland,  where  they  are  faid  to  be  in 
poffeffion  of  a  gold  mine  which  turns  to  fmall  account  to  the 
poffeffors.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Englifh  company 
act  with  as  much  conduct  in  neglecting  to  fearch  after  gold, 
as  being  no  doubt  fenfible  that  commerce  is  of  itfeif  thericheft 
mine  in  the  world.   There  is  no  country  under  the  fun  which 
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produces  this  precious  metal  in  greater  quantities  than  the 
ifland  of  Sumatra,  the  empires  of  China  and  Japan  only  ex- 
cepted j  and  no  perfon  can  reafonably  alledge  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  thefe  nations  have  amaffed  fo  prodigious  a  trea- 
fure  is  not  the  bed.    Now  it  is  certain  that  thefe  have  acquir- 
ed fo  much  wealth  by  no  other  arts  but  induftry  and  parfi- 
mony,  the  only  certain  way  of  inriching  either  nations  or 
private  perfons.     The  company  therefore  act  wifely  in   ne- 
glecting the  mines  on  the  iiland  of  Sumatra,  which  mult  be 
fecured  at  the  expence  of  forts  and  garrifons,  and  worked  at 
the  hazard  of  gaining  the  averfion  of  the  natives,  whofe  lazi- 
nefs  hinders  them  from  working  them  for  themfeives.  Befides, 
thofe  mines  do  not  in  any  way  approach  the  idea  entertained 
of  their  riches.     One  reafon  whereof  may  be  the  following, 
that  as  all  the  numerous  nations  inhabiting  the  different  part9 
of  this  ifland,  are  continually  employed  in  picking  up  the 
gold  which  the  torrents  have  wafted  into  the  fands  of  their 
channels,  or  discovered  in  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  not  only 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  metal  mud  be  this  way  found,  but 
alfo  may  be  much  eafier  come  by  to  the  Europeans  fettled  on 
the  ifland,  than  the  painful  fearch  for  it  in  the  mines,  attend- 
ed with  numberlefs  infurmountable  difcouragements  and  in- 
conveniencies,  which  the  Dutch  in  their  way  of  mining  mud: 
inevitably  undergo.     The  only  certain  and  advifeable  method 
therefore  of  acquiring  the  benefit  of  the  gold  trade  in   the 
Iiland  of  Sumatra  is,  by  fettling  colonies  in  the  moil  conve- 
nient parts,  to  ufe  the  inhabitants  with  gentlenefs  and  affa- 
bility, to  obferve  the  moll  exact  juftice  in  all  dealings  with 
them,  and  thus  by  degrees  to  bring  them  into  an  efteem  of 
European  manners,  the  only  way  to  engage  them  to  ufe  or 
take  off  European  commodities.  Thus  the  danger  of  fecuring 
the  obedience  of  fo  many  barbarous  nations  writh  a  few  men 
will  be  avoided  ;  a  correfpondence  will  be  maintained,  which 
will  draw  vaft  quantities  of  gold  into  Europe,  and  that  in  re- 
turn for  thofe  commodities  which  give  bread  to  infinite  mul- 
titudes of  poor  at  home,  the  real  and  only  folid  riches  of  any 
flate  ;  and  navigation  and  naval  power  will  be  promoted  j  all 
of  them  powerful  reafons  in  vindication  of  the  company's  con- 
duct in  this  particular,  that  they  overlook  the  working  the 
mines  of   Sumatra,  a  fpecies  of  traffic  which   is  generally  at- 
tended with   luxury  and  idlenefs  (as  in  Spain,)  and  is  indeed 
the  bane  and  destruction  of  all   induftry,  and  of  every  other 
fpecies  of  buiinefs  vvhatfoever. 

The  Englifh  were  formerly  in  poffeiTion  of  feveral  fettle- 

ments  on  the  coafts  of  the  Chinefe  empire,  as  well  as  in  the 
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kingdom  of  Tonquin,  all  of  them  now  withdrawn  :  though 
the  company  frill  do  carry  on  trade  to  thofe  pirts,  efpecially 
to  Tonquin,  for  fuch  articles  as  they  want  themfelves,  or 
can  afford  for  the  commerce  of  Europe,  which  latter  are 
abundantly  numerous.  The  company's  factory  was  formerly 
fettled  in  the  ifland  of  Chufan,  when  the  trade  was  carried  on 
at  Amoyor,  from  whence  it  has  been  removed  to  Canton, 
where  about  fifty  years  ago  it  flourifhed  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  the  company  had  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  engrofs 
this  beneficial  branch  to  themfelves.  What  defeated  thefe 
expectations  was,  the  high  duties  laid  upon  teas  and  other 
Chinefe  commodities,  which  by  the  encouragement  this  tax 
gave  to  fmuggling,  foon  reduced  the  company's  China  trade 
to  as  low  an  ebb  as  that  of  other  countries.  As  part  of  thefe 
duties  have  been  taken  offfincethe  above  impofitions,  it  is  to 
be  prefumed  that  this  commerce  goes  on  with  its  ancient 
profperity  ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  fince  this  eafe  has  been 
granted  by  the  government,  they  have  found  the  advantage 
of  it  by  the  increale  of  the  revenue  arifing  therefrom  ;  whether 
this  is  alfo  a  national  advantage,  let  others  determine. 

The  company  are  in  lb  me  fort  excluded  from  all  correfpon- 
dencewith  the  Manilla  or  Philippine  iflands,  notwithstanding 
what  the  French  alledge  in  pretending  that  the  Englifh  carry 
on  this  trade  under  Irifh  colours,  and  that  to  a  confiderable 
extent,  whatever  may  be  really  done  in  this  way  under  the 
Morifco  or  Portugucze  flags.  The  cuftom  of  the  Spanifh 
nation  in  this  particular  is  without  example,  in  laying  open 
this  trade  to  all  nations,  contrary  to  all  the  known  maxims  of 
that  monarchy,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  being  the  only  nations 
excluded  from  this  unprecedented  indulgence — A  precaution 
of  fmall  confequence  where  the  people  of  the  country  find  it 
their  intereft  to  overlook  it. 

In  Japan  there  is  not  the  lead  veftige  of  any  Engiifh  com- 
merce, all  the  commodities  of  that  empire  with  which  our 
company  is  fupp'ied,  being  furnifhed  by  means  of  their  com- 
merce with  the  Chinefe  and  Dutch. 

The  following  account  of  this  traffic  from  a  perfon  who  is 
far  from  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  company,  may  pcf- 
iibly  convey  a  juftcr  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  com- 
pany's commerce  than  any  thing  hitherto  faid  in  this  eflay. 
The  errors  found  in  it  will  I  hope  be  imputed  to  the  true 
author,  who  has  not  thought  proper  to  oblige  the  world  with 
his  name,  or  rather  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  in  itfelf  fuf- 
ficiently  dark  and  intricate,  and  befides  molt  carefully  hid 
from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.     His  authorities  however  feem  to 

be 
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be  Sufficiently  folid,  being  chiefly  the  public  accounts  of  the 
company's  fales  and  other  transactions,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  re- 
gards his  own  plan,  which  was  to  reprefent  this  corporation 
as  an  institution  highly  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  great  Britain. 

This  traffic  employs  yearly  Seventeen  fail  of  fine  capital 
fhips,  each  of  the  burden  of  five  hundred  tons,  by  the  com- 
pany's account,  mounting  thirty  guns,  and  manned  with 
one  hundred  mariners. 

Account  or  Invoice  of  the  Exports  to  India. 

1442  tons  iron  at  15  1.  £  21630  0  O 

610  -   -    ordnance  and  wrought   iron 

at  50I.  - 

450  -  -  Steel  at  50 1. 
180  -  -  nails  at  25  1. 
895  -  -  lead  at  17I. 
800  -  -  cordage  at  40 1.         - 
550  -  -  Stores  at 

260  -  -  brafs,  copper,  pewter,  at  100 1. 
100  -  -  gunpowder  at  80 1.         - 
32  -  -  quickfilver  at  300  1. 
18175   -  -  woollen  cloths  at        - 
23220  —  Stuffs  at 
47469  -  -  perpets  at 
3000  doz.  hofe  at 
11076  oz.  gold  in   coin    or    bullion  at  3I. 

jSsperoz.  -  43T9^   3   O 

Note,   the  quantity  of -gold  exported  next 
year,  amounted   to  38092  oz.  in   coin,    and 
2977  oz.  in  bullion. 
2991251  oz.  Silver  at  5  s.  3  d.  per  oz.  -         785203  7  9 

The  quantity  exported   the  year  following, 
was  2,327,329  oz.  in  coin  and  bullion. 


30500 

0 

0 

22500 

0 

0 

4500 

0 

0 

15215 

0 

0 

32000 

0 

0 

305000 

0 

0 

26000 

0 

0 

•8000 

0 

0 

9600 

0 

0 

IIOOOO 

0 

0 

5COOO 

0 

0 

40000 

0 

0 

3000 

0 

0 

Total  amount  of  cargoes  outwards  £  l*5°21As-at-  1S  9 


Note,  there  were  no  more  than  fourteen  Ships  cleared  out- 
wards this  year,  and  that  the  above  quantity  of  gold  and  filvet 
bullion  is  excluSive  of  what  is  carried  out  by  private  traders,, 
both  in  foreign  and  BritiSh  coin,  whereof  it  is  impoSTihle  to  fix 
or  afcertain  the  value. 
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Follows  the  account  or  invoice  of  goods  imported   from 
India,  with  the  value  fold  for  at  the  public  fales. 

Piece-goods  of  the  fhips. 

Wager,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Exter,  fold  at  £ 

Scarborough  - 

Houghton,  exclufive  of  tea  and  fillc 

Admiral  Vernon         »• 

Edgcote,  befides  tea 

Drake  and  Rhcda,  befides  weighable  goods 

Prince  George  and  Streatham,  ditto 

Chefterfield         ----- 

Pelham  - 

Bombay-Cattle         - 

Oxford  - 

Heclor,  befides  five  hundred  tons  pepper 

Dorrmgton  - 

Seventeen  fhips,  whofe  cargoes  in  piece- 
goods  amount  to  - 

Thefe  fhips  do  alio  bring  home  3253900  lb. 
tea,  which,  at  4s.  per  lb.  grofs  price  at 
the  fales  - 

2000000  lb.  pepper  at  is.  ditto 

1141000  lb.  coffee  at  is.  &d. 
203850  lb.  raw  fillc  at  20s.  ditto 

900  tons  falt-petre  at  70 1.  per  ton  ditto 

250  tons  red- wood  at  30 1.  ditto 

600  chefts  china  ware  and  drugs,  ditto 


250000 

0  0 

225000 

0  0 

IOOCO 

0  0 

175000 

0  0 

IOOOO 

0  0 

15000 

0  0 

9000 

0  0 

240000 

0  0 

85000 

0  0 

215000 

0  0 

195000 

0  0 

50000 

0  0 

194000 

0  0 

1,673000    o  o 


642475 

I 00000 

«5575 

203850 

63000 

7500 

99600 


Total  inwards 


£.  2,875000    o  o 


From  which  take  oiFcuitom,  charges,  and  difcount,  viz. 
Cuftom. 


Callicoes 
Prohibited  goods 
Tea 


Value     pay  per  cent. 

1,250,000       38I       478125 
400,000         2  8000 

650,000       19         123500 


2,300,000 


609625 
Brought 
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Brought  over 

2,300,000 

609625 

Pepper 

- 

- 

100,000 

4 

4000 

Silk  raw 

- 

- 

200,000 

I2| 

25000 

Coffee 

- 

- 

85,000 

22-1 

20500 

Salt-petre 

- 

- 

60,000 

10 

6000 

Red-wood 

- 

- 

5,000 

10 

500 

China  ware  and 

drugs 

- 

100,000 

30 

3000Q 

Valuation        *  2,850,000  tot.  duties  695625 


Charges. 

Freight  on  8500  tons  (hipping,  at  10 1.           *  85,000 
Wages  and  provifions  for  1700  men,  at  5I.   per 

month              -  204,000 

Intereft  on  bonds,  two  years,  at  3I.  per  cent.       -  90,000 

Directors,  clerks,  &c.  10,000 1.  per  annum        -  20,000 

Warehoufes,  coft  100,000 1.  at  eight  per  cent.      -  16,000 

Shipping  and  landing  of  8500  tons           -           -  8,500 

-1  ■    ■       ~» 

Total  of  charges  £.  423,500 

Difcount. 
On  2,875,000 L  at  6|p  per  cent.  186,875 

Total  of  cuftom,  charges,  and  difcount  to  be 

taken  off  1,306,000 

Net  proceeds  do  not  exceed  £.  1,569,000 

My  author  takes  notice,  that  the  cargoes  of  feventeen  fhips 
are  here  allowed  to  be  returned,  whereas  no  more  than  four- 
teen were  actually  loaded  outwards  ;  he  had  before  obferved, 
that  the  manufactures  in  brafs,  copper,  iron,  pewter,  and 
other  materials,  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  300,000!.  He 
likewife  omits  to  charge  any  thing  for  infurance.  There  te 
moreover,  five  per  cent,  allowed  over  the  real  prices  at  ths> 
candle,  amounting,  as  he  fays  (by  way  of  irony  probably) 
to  the  fmall  fum  of  140,0001.  All  which  particulars  he  fays, 
will  ferve  to  anfwer  all  objections  againft  his  fyftem.  Ho 
then  dates  the  account  of  profit  and  lofs  on  a  voyage  to 
India.,  thus, 

H  at  Account 
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Account  of  profit  and  Iofs  on  a  voyage  to  India* 

Dr. 

1653.  To  the  cod  of  feventeen  cargoes 
bought  in  England,  as  per  in- 

^°iCeS  &    A'i'r*    a'  £  I,S23'144  I5  * 

1754.    I  o  profit  and  lofs  for  advance        -  65,655     43 

£.  1,569,000     o  o 

Cr. 

1754.  By  net  proceeds  of  feventeen  car- 
goes fold  in  England  as  per  ac- 
count of  fales  £.  1,569,000     o  o 

Then  follows  capital  flock  account. 

Dr. 

To  fundry'accounts  for  two  years  divi- 
dends due  on  3,200,000 1.  at  eight 
per  cent,  per  ann.  £.  512000     0  o 

Cr. 

By  voyage  to  India  gained  thereby  -  £.  65655  4  3 
Bv     government     fecurities     for    two 

years  intereft   on   3,200,0001.   lent 

them  at  three  per  cent.  -  -  192000     O  O 

By  profit  and  lofs,  for  lofs  on  capital,        -        254344  15  9 

£.  512000     o  o 


Follows  the  account  of  Indian  goods   fold  to,  and  paid  for 
by  foreigners. 

578400  callicoes  at  13  s.  4d.  being  one  third  above  the 
cuftom-houfe  valuation,  which  at  10  s.  only,  the  utmoft 
price  on  board  -  jC-Z9S^00     o  a 

Prohibited  goods. 
50  allejars  2650  nillaes 

3800  bandannoes  300  niccanees 

500  brawls  50  neganepauts 

550  byrampauts  1500  photees 

850  blue 
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850  blue  long  cloths 
7000  chints 
2400  chelloes 
1400  carridarries 

400  cherconees 

650  chilaes 
55  callawapores 

200  gorgoroons 

900  Guinea  fluffs 


1850000  lb.  pepper  at  1  s. 

700000  lb.  coffee,  at  is.  3d. 
All   other   goods,    as  cowries,    arrangoes, 
fhell-lack,  turmeric,  cardamoms,  &c.  &c. 
at  45400     o  o 

Total  value  at  price  free  on  board  £.  650000     o  o 

Note,  the  above  goods,  all  of  them  bought  up  at  ready  money 
by  Englifh  private  merchants,  to  be  by  them  exported,  are 
over  rated  (according  to  my  author)  near  100000  1. 

This  detail  is  clofed  by  ffating  the  national  account  of  a 
■voyage  to  India. 


100 

100 

paduafoys 
poifees 

100 

41000 

paiampores 
romaals 

10500 

200 
1000 

foofeys 

fekterfoy  romaals 
tafFaties 

J  20C 

1  faftracundies, 
and  others 

valued 

at  £•  7275° 

0 

0 

foods. 

£•    925°° 

0 

0 

- 

43750 

c 

0 

Dr. 

To  the  export  of  woollen  manufactures 
To  ditto  of  copper,  brafs,  and  iron  ditto 
To  ditto  of  lead,  iron,  and  ftores 
To  ditto  of  filver  and  o;old  bullion 
To  two  years  intereff.  on  1,500000 1. 


£> 


200000  o  o 
100000  o  o 

374945  o  o 
828399  15  9 

90000  o  o 


Cr. 

By  commodities  re-exported 
By  ufeful  imports  - 

By  national  lofs  for  bullion  exported  with- 
out one  valuable  return 


£•  M93344  15  9 


£.  650000    o  o 
2^3344  15  9 

660000    o  o 


£•  1*593344  15  9 
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The  trade  of  Bengal  fupplied  rich  cargoes  for  fifty  or  fixty 
Clips  yearly  ;  befides  what  was  carried  in  fmaller  vefiels  to  th« 
adjacent  countries  ;  and  the  article  of  falt-petre  only  was  be- 
come of  fuch  great  confequence  to  the  European  powers* 
that  every  thing  was  attempted  by  the  French  and  Dutch  to 
deprive  the  Englifh  of  that  advantage.  For  this  reafon  it  was 
greatly  to  be  fufpedted  that  thefe  rivals  in  trade  has  fpirited  up 
the  late  viceroy  to  extirpate  the  Englifh  factories  within  his 
dominions,  under  various  flight  pretences,  of  bein°-  treated 
with  difrefpect  by  governor  Drake  ;  of  a  right  to  certain 
duties,  which  were  refufed  by  the  company  j  and  for  giving 
protection  to  the  Moors. 


Summary  Reflections  on  the  'Trade  of  India. 

THE  trade  to,  from,  and  in  India,  has  fo  long  been  car- 
ried on  in  an  eftablifhed  known  rote  of  practice,  that  the 
public  could  certainly  learn  nothing  new  from  any  particular 
accounts  of  it  into  which  I  might  defcend.  I  mall  only  then 
hazard  here  fuch  reflections  as  occurred  to  me  on  the  view 
of  it,  in  its  totality. 

It  has  been  faid,  fpecioufly  indeed,  but  falfely,  that  the 
returns  from  India,  confifted  chiefly  either  in  articles  of  pure 
luxury,  or  fuch  as  tended  to  difcourage  the  induftry  of  our 
native  manufacturers,  by  interfering  with  the  produce  of  it, 
from  their  being  to  be  afforded  cheaper;  and  that  thefe  ar- 
ticles, ruinous  in  either  fenfe,  were  yet  further  fo  by  their 
not  being  to  be  had  but  in  exchange  for  bullion,  of  which 
they  confequently  impoverished  the  nation,  and  for  fo  few 
of  our  home-manufactures,  as  did  not  form  an  object  con- 
iiderable  enough  to  counter-balance  the  exportation  of  the 
other. 

To  this  heavy  accufation  has  been  oppofed  a  very  folid  de- 
fence, confiding  of  proofs,  that,  admitting  of  no  falsification, 
admit  of  no  doubt;  proofs  from  accounts  eafily  verifiable,  of 
the  balance  of  national  advantages  being  greatly  in  favour  of 
that  trade 

Nothing  is  plainer,  than  that  manufactures  or  era  p  oy- 
ment  being  wanting  to  the  induftrious  or  uieful  fubjects  is  fo 
£ir  from  being  the  cafe,  that  of  thefe  there  is  rather  wanting  a 
fujKcient  number  of  them  to  the  work  that  might  be  found 
for  them  at  reafonable  rates,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  go- 
vernment for  the  fervice  and  defence  of  their  country. 

Whoever 
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Whoever  will  enter  more  than  fuperficially  into  this  difqui- 
fition,  will  find,  that  that  pretended  fuper-abundance  of  fub- 
jects,  having  reafons  to  complain  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians 
defrauding  them  of  the  livelihood  to  be  got  by  theirs,  might 
be  more  profitably,  to  the  public  and  to  themfelves,  employed 
in  branches  that  would  encreafe  the  national  wealth  and 
power ;  fuch  as  the  more  thorough  cultivation  of  our  old 
colonies,  foundation  of  new  and  ufeful  ones,  improving  of 
agriculture,  and  efpecially  ftrengthening  that  great  national 
bulwark  our  marine,  to  which  the  complement  of  hands  is 
felt,  at  its  greateft  need,  fo  fenfibly  wanting  ;  points  rather 
preferable  to  many  of  the  arts  and  trades,  purely  dependant 
on  luxury,  and  which  at  once  foften  and  unman  thofe  who 
exercife  them,  and  thofe  for  whofe  fake  they  are  exercifed. 

What  firft  gave  rife  to  the  idea  in  me,  was  the  obfervation 
of  the  wretchednefs  and  infignificance  to  the  defence  of  a 
country,  of  thofe  fo  much  envied  artiits,  the  whole  tribes  of 
weavers,  callico-ftainers,  and  in  fhort  all  the  retainers  to  the 
looms  of  India,  whofe  incelTant  and  ingenious  induftry  never 
fcarce  extricates  them  out  of  the  depths  of  poverty,  whilfl:  it 
at  the  fame  time  difqualifi.es  them  for  any  other  effectual  fer- 
vice,  being  fcarcely  more  of  men  than  the  machinery  of  their 
fabrics.  Whatever  advantage  is  made  of  their  induftry  is 
entirely  engroiled  by  the  Banyans,  Chittys,  or  head-mer-* 
chants,  men  as  effeminate  as  themfelves,  and  in  whofe 
coffers,  generally  fpeaking,  all  that  money  flagnates  that  is 
not  inverted  in  the  ufurious  advances  which  are  fo  hard  upon 
labour,  by  unconfeionab'y  fcrevving  down  its  price ;  the 
which  being  their  great  point  in  trade,  lelTens  the  commen- 
dation due  to  their  fpirit  of  it,  lucre  being  their  fole  object, 
and  the  public  good  quite  out  of  the  queftion. 

Still  it  will  be  faid,  that  fuch  manufactures  not  only  hinder 
the  exportation  of  money,  but  actually  bring  it  into  their 
country.  This  is  too  evidently  true  to  be  denied,  and  fo  far 
they  are  a  commendable  advantage,  even  though  fufceptible 
of  being  abufed.  But  fureiy  it  is  not  ultimately  a  lefs  one 
for  the  nation  that  deals  with  them,  or  that  even  furnimes 
them  with  bullion,  if  fuch  a  trade  is  carried  on  with  a  moral 
certainty  of  an  outlet  or  market  for  the  returns,  that  will 
reimburfe  it  with  profit;  at  the  fame  time  that  thofe  of  its 
fubjects,  who  might  othervvife  be  employed  in  producing  the 
like  manufactures  at  a  much  dearer  rate,  fhould,  by  a  found 
and  comprehenfive  policy,  be  diftributed  into  the  many 
branches  in  which  they  are  actually  wanted,  to  anfwer  much 
more  valuable  ends,  in  the  increafe  of  the  protective  force  of 
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the  nation,  and  of  its  power  to  extend  its  trade,  navigation 
and  influence.  Such  a  reservation  then  of  fubjec~ts,  would  be 
only  preferring  a  greater  good  to  a  lefTer  one,  to  which  too  it 
would  be  far  from  giving  the  exclusion  ;  as  it  is  far  from  im- 
plying fo  grofs  an  abfurdity  as  that  of  difcouraging  home- 
manufaclures,  or  from  meaning  any  thing  more  than  a  juffc 
modification  and  choice  of  them  :  for  in  the  choice  of  which 
to  encourage  moil  lies  the  great  ftrefs  of  policy,  and  thefe  in- 
contcftably  are  thofe  clafies  of  mechanics  who  give  to  the 
crude  materials  produced  by  this  country,  fuch  as  wool,  iron, 
tin,  lead,  Sic.  that  additional  value  of  their  manual  labour, 
which  is  fo  much  neat  profit  to  the  nation.  Imports  that 
interfere  with  fuch,  doubtlefs  deferve  to  be  difcouraged, 
and  we  fee  that  they  actually  are  fo.  But  as  to  thofe  articles 
appropriate  to  India,  grown  into  a  kind  of  neceflaries  by 
cuffom,  and  to  which  the  reproach  of  luxury  can  only  lie  in 
declamation,  the  revenue  might  probably  find  its  account  as 
much  in  even  the  quantity  of  their  imports  being  increafed, 
as  in  the  exorbitance  of  the  duties  on  them.  If  more  en- 
larged and  comprehenfive  notions  were  to  take  place,  under 
the  fan&ion  of  proper  regulations,  the  Weft  Indies,  and  our 
American  colonies,  might  receive  a  greater  benefit  than  they 
do  from  the  Eaft  India  trade,  ftill  preferving  to  England  its 
right  and  advantage  of  being  the  centrical  point  of  union  of 
both.  Thus  if,  by  any  means  or  device,  the  commerce  with 
India  could  afford  an  :  ugmentation  of  its  number  of  fhipping, 
the  marine  of  the  kingdom  would  receive  a  proportionable  in- 
creafe,  and  employ  the  greater  number  of  hands  inured  to 
the  change  of  climates,  and  the  experter  for  thofe  voyages  of 
a  long  run  ;  which  would  be  a  far  preferable  confideration, 
to  that  of  their  being  funk  in  fuch  of  the  lower  and  more' 
flaviih  branches  of  the  mechanics,  as  only  procuring  them  a 
bare  livelihood,  rob  fpheres  of  occupation,  fitter  for  freemen, 
and  Englifhmen,  of  their  requifite  number  of  hands,  who  in 
them  would  be  more  effentially  ferviceable  to  the  ftate,  in 
the  advancement  of  the  live-force,  navigation,  and  truly 
profitable  trade  of  the  kingdom.  I  fay  truly  profitable,  be- 
caufe  even  trade  itfelf  may  he  ruinoufly  diverfified  and  ex- 
tended, if  the  other  principal  objects  of  government  are 
neglected,  or  even  not  preferred,  and  a  nation  languifh  with 
faintnefs,  amidir.  thofe  riches  which  ought  to  procure  its 
flrength  and  happinefs.  But  this  can  never  be  the  cafe,  if 
the  increafeof  the  protective  power,  which  has  fo  jufi:  a  right 
to  be  fupported  by  the  revenue  from  trade,  is  at  the'  fame  time 
duly  confulted,  and  fo  ordered  as  to  keep  pace  with  it.     No 

folly 
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fwlSy  being  greater  than  that  of  exalting  the  mercantile  above 
the  military  fpirit,  both  being  of  fuch  mutual  benefit,  that 
they  ought  never  to  be  confidered  in  diftincl:  views.  But  if  it 
was  neceffary  to  facrifice  the  object  of  one  of  them,  it  un- 
doubtedly ought  to  be  that  of  trade,  which  muft  decreafe  in 
jts  value  in  proportion  to  its  decreafe  of  fecurity,  and  becaufe 
the  fafety  and  honour  of  a  nation  are  points  preferable  to  a 
momentary  profit.  But  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  necef- 
fity  of  neglecting  either,  and  that  it  muft  be  a  wretched  policy 
that  does  not  fufficiently  take  care  of  both,  and  make  both, 
ferviceable  to  each  other. 

The  expedience  of  which  management  ftands  no  where 
more  fully  illuftrated  than  in  the  Jf  aft-Indies,  where  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  to  carry  on  a  commerce  on  other  than  a  pre- 
carious, difhonourable,  difadvantageous  footing,  unlels  a 
ftate  of  force  procures  a  refpect  to,  or  confidence  in  our  arms; 
the  country-governments  of  India  being  conftitutionally  fuch, 
as  fcarce  ever  to  neglect  occafions  of  oppreffion  or  plunder, 
where  they  have  no  oppofition,  or  vengeance  to  fear.  Nor 
do  they  ever  folidly  beftow  their  countenance  or  friendfhip, 
but  where  they  can  depend  on  a  protection  in  the  revolutions, 
to  which  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  their  defpotifm  fo  often  to 
expofe  them.  The  merchants  efpecially  prefer  dealing  with 
that  nation,  which  they  fee  the  moft  powerful  and  able 
to  fhelter  them  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own  country-men. 
Thence  their  predilection  of  our  government  to  live  under, 
and  to  which  they  are  of  fuch  notable  benefit.  As  mere 
traders,  the  Englifh  would  never  have  got  the  footing  they 
had,  if  they  had  not  added  to  that  character  the  profeffion  of 
arms  both  at  land  and  fea.  This  is  fo  true,  that  the  fpecial 
privileges,  fortified  fettlements,  and  favourable  grants  ob- 
tained from  the  feveral  princes  of  India,  will,  conformably 
to  their  original  dates,  appear  to  have  been  owing,  to  the 
figure  our  nation  formerly  made  there  in  war,  when  its  vic- 
tories over  the  Portugueze,  who  funk  as  faft  as  we  rofe,  gave 
it  fuch  a  reputation,  as  that  hardly  any  thing  was  denied  to 
it;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  principally  on  that  old  foun- 
dation, that  the  extruction  of  our  commerce  has  fince  fub- 
fifled  :  I  fay  principally  only,  becaufe  no  doubt  our  frank,  un- 
affectedly generous  national  character,  amidft  all  the  faults 
of  fome  of  its  fubjects  in  power  there,  I  can  fafely  aver, 
without  any  partiality,  alfo  once  bore  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Indians  a  very  favourable  companion  with  the  filly,  fenfelefs, 
fanguinary  bigotry  of  the  Portugueze  ;  with  the  unfocial 
drynefs,    imperious  conduct^  and  keennefs  after  gain  of  the 

Dutch, 
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Dutch,  and  the  fuper-refined  defigning  politenefs  of  the 
French.  And  yet  the  advantages  of  thefe  laft  over  us  in 
the  affair  of  Madrafs,  did  not  a  little  make  our  eftimation  in 
thofe  parts,  no  people  on  earth  being  more  apt  to  be  dazzled 
and  influenced  by  fuccefs  than  the  oriental  ilts,  and  thofe  of 
India  above  all. 

The  Dutch  too  efpecially  infult  us,  in  their  infinuations 
to  the  country-governments,  of  our  inferiority,  in  that  we 
are  not  pofteft  of  a  head  place  of  arms,  fuch  as  Batavia  is  to 
them,  from  whence  our  operations  might  be  more  timely, 
and  more  effectually  applied  to  any  exigence,  than  as  there 
now  exifts  a  neccihty  for  waiting  for  orders  and  aids  from 
Europe.  They  do  not  confider,  or  at  lcaft  do  not  add  a 
candid  confeflion  of  the  treacherous  and  cruel  fupplantment 
of  us,  in  a  time  of  full  peace,  in  the  fpice-iflands;  which  are 
fhe  mines,  from  whence  they  draw  the  means  of  fupporting 
the  extraordinary  charges  of  that  their  beaded  capital  place  in 
India  ;  a  competition  with  which,  our  trade,  circumftanccd 
as  it  has  been  iince  that  fatal  epoch,  could  never  well  afford  ; 
though  it  is  not  impoflible  but  it  might  have  gained  a  much 
more  confiderable  extenfion,  if  either  the  fettlements  we 
actually  have,  had  been  better  cultivated,  ufeful  new  ones 
had  been  formed,  or  other  channels  of  commerce  explored  ;  or 
if,  in  fhort,  more  attention  had  not  been  given  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  momentary  profits  and  prefent  dividends,  than  to  the 
founding  of  permanent  eftablifhments  upon  greater  views, 
but  of  which  the  immediate  requifite  expence  appeared  to  be 
as  fo  much  loll  in  the  diftant  futurity  of  the  returns.  This 
narrow  cbnfideration  it  is,  which,  combined  with  a  certain 
general  prevailing  indolence,  and  the  facility  of  humouring 
that  indolence  iince  the  opening  of  thofe  fatal  gulphs,  the 
public  funds,  which  fwallowing  up  the  very  aliment  and 
fupport  of  trade,  have  fet  up  a  clafs  of  men  called  the 
moneyed  intereft,  to  the  deftruction  of  the  commercial  one, 
upon  the  produce  of  whofe  flock,  which  itfelf  has  depaupe- 
rated, it  projects  lazily  to  live  :  all  thefe,  I  fay,  have  more 
contributed  to  extinguish  the  antient  Englifh  fpirit  of  difcovery 
and  extenfion,  than  any  certainty  that  could  with  reafon  be 
pleaded,,  of  there  being  nothing  further  to  be  found  or  hoped 
for  from  it. 

The  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  long  carried  on  by  the 
Ifraelites  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Steights  of  Babelrnan- 
del,  not  only  to  the  coafts  of  Africa  on  the  weft;  but  alfo 
to  thofe  of  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India  on  the  eaft;  who 
reaped  a  prodigious  profit  thereby.     King  David  was  the  firft 

who 
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who  begun  it ;  for  having  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Edom, 
and  reduced  it  to  be  a  province  of  his  empire,  he  thereby  be- 
came mafter  of  two  fea-port  towns  on  the  Red  Sea,  Elath, 
and  Eziongeber,  which  then  belonged  to  that  kingdom  ;  and 
feeing  the  advantage  that  might  be  made  of  thefe  two  places, 
he  wifely  took  the  benefit  of  it*  and  there  begun  his  traffic. 
After  David,  Solomon  carried  on  the  fame  commerce  to 
Ophir,  and  had  from  thence,  in  one  voyage,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  talents  of  gold.  But  the  ufe  of  the  compals  being 
then  unknown,  the  way  of  navigation  was  in  thofe  times 
only  by  coafting,  whereby  a  voyage  was  frequently  of  three 
years,  which  now  may  be  finifhed  almoft  in  three  months. 

However,  this  trade  fo  far  fucceeded,  and  grew  to  fo  high 
a  pitch  under  Solomon,  that  thereby  he  drew  to  thefe  two 
ports,  and  from  thence  to  Jerufalem,  all  the  trade  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  Perfia,  and  India,  which  was  the  chief  fountain  of 
thofe  immenfe  riches  he  acquired,  and  whereby  he  exceeded 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  in  his  time,  as  much  as  by  his  wif- 
dom  :  but  at  length,  the  whole  of  this  trade.was  engroiTed  by 
the  Tyrians  ;  who  managing  it  from  the  fame  port,  made  it 
by  the  way  of  Rhinocorura,  a  fea-port,  lying  between  the 
confines  of  Egypt  and  Paleftine  ;  fo  that  it  centered  all  at 
Tyre  ;  from  whence  all  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world  were 
furnifhed  with  the  wares  of  India,  Africa,  Perfia,  and  Arabia, 
which  thus,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Tyrians  traded 
to ;  who  hereby  exceedingly  enriched  themfelves  during  the 
Perfian  empire,  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  vvhofe 
kings  they  had  the  full  poffefllon  of  this  trade.  But  when 
the  Ptolemies  prevailed  in  Egypt,  they,  by  building  Bernife, 
Myos-Hermos,  and  other  places  on  the  Egyptian  or  weftern. 
fea,  and  by  fending  forth  fleets  from  thence  to  all  thofe  coun- 
tries to  which  the  Tyrians  traded,  foon  drew  all  this  trade 
into  that  kingdom,  and  there  fixed  the  chief  mart  of  it  at 
Alexandria,  which  was  thereby  made  the  greaterc  mart  in  all 
the  world  ;  where  it  continued  for  a  great  many  years  after  ; 
all  the  marine  traffic  which  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world 
had  with  Perfia,  India,  Arabia,  and  to  the  eaftern  coaffc  of 
Africa,  being  wholly  carried  on  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  until  a  way  wis  found,  about  two 
hundred  und  eighty  years  fince,  of  failing  to  thofe  parts  by 
the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  afcer  which  the  Portu- 
guefe  managed  this  trade;  but  now  it  is  in  a  manner  wholly 
got  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Dutch. 

The   united  company  pf  merchants  of  England  trading 
to  the  Eaft-Indies,  is   the  moil  confide rable   and  fourifhing 

com- 
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company  of  trade  in  Great-Britain,  and  perhaps  in  Europe, 
for  riches,  power,  and  extenfive  privileges  ;  as  appears  by 
the  many  fhips  of  burthen  which  they  conftantly  employ  ; 
the  very  advantageous  fettlements  they  have  abroad ;  their 
large  ftorehoufes  and  fales  of  goods  and  merchandizes  at 
home ;  and  the  particular  laws  and  ftatutes  made  in  their 
favour. 

This  company  was  originally  formed  in  the  laft  years  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  granted  letters  patent  to  the  London 
merchants,  that  entered  into  an  affociation  for  carrying  on  this 
trade  ;  and  the  charter  which  fhe  granted  them  in  1509,  has 
ferved  as  a  model  for  all  thofe  the  company  has  obtained  from 
her  royal  fuccefTors. 

The  Portuguefe  and  Dutch  were  in  pofTefiion  of  feveral* 
large  territories  along  the  coafts  of  India,  before  this  time  ; 
as  alfoin  feveral  other  parts  of  Afia,  proper  for  the  profecution 
of  this  trade.  The  former,  indeed,  had  no  company,  which 
is  frill  the  cafe  :  but  the  latter  had  formed  feveral  companies 
fo  early  as  the  year  1596,  which  were  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated together. 

The  firft  fleet  the  Englifh  fent  to  the  Eaft-Indies  confided 
of  four  fhips,  which  fet  fail  in  1600,  with  Mr.  John  Milden- 
hal,  who  was  employed  as  an  agent  to  procure  a  trade,  and 
carried  a  letter  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  great  mogul,  in 
behalf  of  her  fubjecls  :  which  fhips  returned  fo  richly  laden, 
that  in  a  few  years  near  twenty  others  were  lent  there  by  the 
company. 

After  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James  the  Firfl 
confirmed  and  augmented,  by  a  new  charter,  all  the  privi- 
leges that  had  been  granted  the  company  in  the  preceding 
reign  :  and,  to  (hew  how  much  he  had  at  heart  this  eftablifh- 
ment,  he  fent  ambaffadors  in  1608  and  1615  to  the  mogul,  the 
emperor  of  Japan,  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  feveral  other 
eaftern  princes,  to  conclude,  in  his  name  and  that  of  the 
company,  different  treaties  or  commerce,  of  which  fome  are 
ftill  fubfiiting. 

It  is  well  known  how  many  privileges  the  king  of  Perfia 
granted  the  Englifh  company,  for  aflifting  him  in  the  expulr 
fion  of  the  Portuguefe  from  Ormus  ;  who  made  ufe  of  that 
famous  ifland,  and  its  almofl  impregnable  forts,  as  a  citadel, 
to  fupport  them  in  the  ufurpation  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Perfia n  Gulph,  which  they  engrailed  for  almoit  an  age  to 
themfelves. 

The  company's  charter  was  renewed  by  king  Charles  ths 
Second  in  1662,  whereby  that  monarch  granted  them  abun- 
dance 
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dance  of  privileges  they  had  not  before  enjoyed ;  which 
charter  is  properly  the  bafis  of  the  company,  and  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  king  James  the  Second  :  however,  there 
were  charters  of  king  Charles  the  Seeond,  whereby  the  com- 
pany were  granted  fome  new  privileges. 

The  firft  was  dated  the  third  of  April,  1662,  containing  a 
confirmation  of  the  former  charters;  or,  it  is  rather  a  new 
one,  which  attributes  to  the  company  feveral  rights  it  had  not 
as.  yet  enjoyed ;  and  adds  to,  or  fets  forth  in  a  proper  light 
almoft  all  thofe  granted  to  it  by  the  charters  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  /irft,  which  will  be  more  amply  fpoken  of  in  the 
iequel ;  becaufe  it  is  properly  the  bafis  of  all  the  commerce 
of  this  company  ;  and  becaufe  upon  this  charter  are  founded 
all  the  privileges  and  policy  of  the  company  eftabiifhed 
in  1698. 

The  fecond  charter  granted  by  Charles  the  Second,  was 
dated  the  twenty-feventh  of  March,  1669,  whereby  his  raa- 
jefty  made  a  ceffion  to  the  company  of  the  ifland  of  Bombay, 
with  all  its  royalties,  revenues,  rents,  caftles,  (hips,  fortifi- 
cations, and  enfranchifements :  fuch  as  then  belonged  to 
him  by  the  ceffion  of  his  Portuguefe  majefty,  referving  only 
to  himfelf  the  fovereignty,  to  be  held  in  fee  from  the  royal 
hofpiral  of  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  and  for  all 
duty,  rent,  or  fervice,  the  fum  of  ten  pounds  fterling  in  gold, 
payable  yearly  en  the  thirtieth  of  September,  at  the  cuftom- 
houfe  of  London. 

By  the  third  charter,  of  the  fixteenth  of  December  1674, 
the  king  likewife  made  a  ceffion  to  the  company  of  the  ifland 
of  St.  Helena,  as  belonging  to  him  by  right  of  conqueft. 
This  ifland,  which  afterwards  ferved  as  a  ftaple  to  the  com- 
pany's (hipping,  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  their 
firft  navigations  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  but  having  abandoned  it,  the  ifland  was  pofTefTed  by 
the  Dutch  ;  who  quitted  it  in  their  turn  to  eftablifh  them- 
felves  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  were  fucceeded  by  the 
Englifh,  who  were  expelled  in  1672  by  the  Dutch  company: 
but  captain  Monday,  who  commanded  a  Britifh  fquadron, 
retook  it  the  year  following;  and  this  was  the  right  of  con- 
queft that  Charles  the  Second  made  a  ceffion  of  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  charter  of  1674.  The  fourth  charter  the  com- 
pany obtained  from  this  monarch  orders  the  erection  of  a 
court  of  judicature,  compofed  of  a  civilian  and  two  merchants, 
in  all  the  factories  and  places  pofiefled  throughout  the  extent 
of  its  conceffion,  to  judge  of  all  cafes  in  feizures,  and  con- 
teftations,  with  regard  to  /hips  or  goods  going  to  the  Indies, 
3  contrary 
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contrary  to  the  exclufive  privilege  granted  by  the  letters- 
patent  of  j 662  ;  as  alfo  to  take  cognizance  of  ,all  caufes  re- 
garding merchandife,  marine,  navigation,  purchafes,  fales, 
exchange,  infurance,  letters  of  exchange,  and  other  things; 
even  of  all  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  committed  at  fea,  or 
in  the  countries,  ftates  and  territories  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany; the  whole,  notwithstanding,  purfuant  to  the  ufages  and 
cuftoms  of  merchants,  and  the  laws  of  England. 

Thefe  four  charters  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  James 
the  Second,  by  a  charter  granted  in  the  firft  year  of  his  reign : 
but  the  charter  of  1662  was  the  principal,  and  confifted  of 
twenty-eight  articles,  whereof  the  moft  material  are  as  follow. 

By  the  firft  his  majefty  erects  the  company  into  a  corpo- 
ration, or  body  politic,  under  the  denomination  of  the  go- 
vernor and  company  of  merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft-Indies* 

The  third  grants  it  a  common  feal  to  (erve  in  all  its  expe- 
ditions ;  with  a  power  of  breaking  and  changing  it  at  pleafure, 
and  of  making  and  engraving  a  new  one. 

The  fourth  eftablifhes  a  governor,  and  twenty-four  affift- 
ants,  chofe  out  of  the  proprietors,  or  ftock-holders,  of  the 
company,  to  have  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  to  give  all  ne- 
ceflary  orders  with  regard  to  the  freighting  and  fending  away 
of  mips,  together  with  all  particulars  belonging  to  the  com- 
merce carried  on  throughout  the  extent  of  its  conceffion. 

The  fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  nominate, 
for  the  firft  time,  the  governor  and  directors ;  and  regulate 
for  the  future,  the  form  to  be  obferved  in  the  election  of 
the  laid  governor  and  directors,  and  a  deputy-governor,  or 
jub-governor,  to  prefide  in  the  abfence,  or  in  cafe  of  the 
governor's  death.  They  alfo  ordain  before  whom  the  elected 
fhall  be  obliged  to  make  oath,  and  what  this  oath  is  to  be ; 
laftly,  they  fix  the  time  that  all  thefe  officers  are  to  continue 
in  their  poft;  and  when  the  general  courts  of  the  company 
are  to  be  held. 

The  tenth  article  fixes  the  extent  of  the  conceffion,  .and 
allows  all  thofe  that  fhall  be  of  the  company,  their  fons  of  one 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  their  apprentices,  factors,  and 
domeftics,  to  trade  and  negotiate  freely  by  fea  in  all  the 
routes  and  pafTages  already  difcovered,  or  that  fhall  be  fa 
hereafter,  in  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  as  far  as  the  Streights  of  Magellan  ;  and 
where  any  commerce  can  be  exercifed,  fo  that  it  is  before- 
hand concluded  on  by  the  company  :  and  fo  that  alfo  the 
faid  commerce  is  not  carried  on  in  the  places  already  pofTefTed 
by  the  fubjects  of  fome  other  prince. 

The 
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The  eleventh  article  empowers  the  company  to  enacl:  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  it  {hail  judge  proper,  to  be  obferved 
by  its  faclors,  captains,  matters  of  fhips,  and  ether  officers 
in  its  fervice;  to  revoke  them  and  make  new  ones  j  and,  in 
cafe  of  contravention  with  regard  to  the  faid  laws,  to  ordain 
for  offenders,  fuch  penalties,  fines,  and  punifhments,  as  it 
fhall  judge  to  be  juft  and  reafonable,  without  being  account* 
able  to  any  one  whatfoever,  not  even  to  his  majefty's  officers ; 
provided  that  the  faid  laws,  and  regulations,  are  not  con- 
trary to  thofe  in  England. 

By  the  twelfth,  his  majefty  wills,  that  for  all  the  duties 
and  cuftoms,  on  goods  coming  from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  the 
company's  mips,  a  whole  year  fhall  be  allowed  for  their  in- 
tire  payment;  that  is,  fix  months  for  the  firft  moiety,  and 
fix  months  for  the  other,  by  giving,  notwithftanding,  a  fuf- 
ficient  fecurity ;  which  fhall  hold  good  alfo  for  the  goods 
exported  from  England  for  the  Eaft  Indies;  which  goods 
ihall  pay  no  duty,  if  loft,  before  their  arrival  at  the  place  of 
their  deftination ;  and,  in  cafe  any  duties  are  paid,  a  refti- 
tution  fhall  be  made,  on  the  company  making  affidavit  be- 
fore the  lord  high  treafurer  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  amount  of 
the  faid  lofs:  provided  that  if  the  goods  imported  be  exported 
again  in  the  fpace  of  thirteen  months,  no  duties  fhall  be  paid 
for  fuch  export,  if  it  be  done  aboard  Britifh  veffels. 

The  thirteenth  article  allows  the  exportation  of  foreign 
fpecie.  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  employed  in  the  commerce 
of  the  company;  and  even  thofe  of"  England,  coined  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  provided  that  the  total  fum  exceeds  not 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  each  year. 

By  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  the  company  is  allowed  to 
have  fix  large  veffels,  and  fix  pinks,  laden  and  equipped  with 
2II  kinds  of  ammunition  and  provifion,  together  with  five  hun- 
dred good  Englifh  failors,  to  fupport  its  commerce  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  its  conceflion ;  whereon  his  majefty 
cannot  lay  an  imbargo  upon  any  pretext  whatfoever,  unlefs 
he  cannot  abfolutelv  do  without  the  faid  veffels  in  fome  preffiog 
and  unforefeen  want  in  time  of  war  to  augment  his  fleet. 

The  fixteenth  grants  to  the  company  anexclufive  privilege 
-of  trade  to  the  Indies,  ordaining  the  feizure  and  confifcation 
of  veffels  and  goods,  which  the  other  fubjecls  of  his  Britannic 
majefty  might  fend  there;  the  imprisonment  of  the  captains 
and  mafters  of  {hips  who  brought  them  there ;  and  laftly,  a 
fecurity  of  one  thoufand  pounds  fterling  of  going  no  more 
within  the  limits  of  the  company'*  conceflion,  m.  contraven- 
tion to  this  article. 

1  Th? 
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The  nineteenth  obliges  the  company  to  bring  back  into 
England  at  leaft  as  much  gold  and  filver,  as  carried  out  every 
year;  and  affigns  the  ports  of  London,  Dartmouth,  and 
Plymouth,  as  the  only  places  in  the  kingdom,  from  which 
it  ftiall  be  for  the  future  allowed  to  export  the  fpecie  it  fhall 
have  occafion  for  in  its  traffic  ;  which  fpecie  of  gold  and 
filver  fhall  be  entered  in  the  faid  ports  either  going  out  or 
coming  in  ;  though  without  paying  any  duties. 

By  the  twentieth,  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  are  enjoined 
not  to  fuffer  the  entrance  of  any  goods  coming  from  the 
places  within  the  extent  of  the  company's  conceffion,  unlefs 
by  a  permit  in  writing. 

The  twenty-firft  fixes  the  fum  in  the  capital  flock  neceflary 
to  have  a  vote  in  the  meetings  at  five  hnndred  pound  fterling, 
empowering  notwithstanding  thofe  who  fhall  fubferibe  a  lefs 
fum  to  join  feverally  together  for  the  forming  one  vote. 

The  twenty-fourth  article  allows  the  company  to  fend  fhips 
©f  war,  and  foldiers  j  to  build  caftles  and  forts  in  all  the  places 
of  its  conceffion ;  to  make  peace  or  war  with  all  kinds  of 
people  that  are  not  Christians;  and  to  obtain  fatisfaction  by 
the  force  of  arms  from  all  thofe  who  prejudice  them,  or  in- 
terrupt their  commerce. 

And  the  twenty-fixth  empowers  it  likewife  to  arreft  and  fe- 
cure  all  the  fubjects  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  whofhall  trade 
in  Indian  or  Englifh  veiTcls,  or  who  fhall  dwell  i,n  any  of 
the  places  of  its  conceffion,  without  a  fpecial  licence  from  the 
faid  company. 

After  the  publication  of  this  charter,  the  parliament  feemed 
to  diflike  the  exclufive  privilege  granted  by  the  fixteenth 
article;  which  was  no  novelty,  for  it  had  been  already  agi- 
tated in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft;  but  this  prince,  fearing 
torifquchis  authority,  chofe  rather  to  repeal  a  like  privilege, 
which  he  granted  to  the  colonies  of  Virginia,  than  to  uphold 
the  royal  prerogative. 

The  fhares,  or  fubferiptions,  of  the  company,  were  origi-  . 
nally  only  of  fifty  pounds  fterling;  but,  the  directors  having 
a  confiderable  dividend  to  make  in  1676,  it  was  agreed  to 
join  the  profit  to  the  original,  inftead  of  withdrawing  it  ; 
whereby  the  fhares  were  doubled,  and  became  of  one  hundred 
pounds  fferling.  The  firft  capital  was  only  369,8911.5  s. 
which,  being  thus  doubled,  amounted  to  739,  782 1.  10  s.  to 
which,  if  963,639k  the  profits  of  the  company  to  the  year 
1685,  be  added,  the  whole  flock  will  be  1,  703, 422  1. 

The  company,  having  fuftained  feveral  lofies  by  the  Dutch 
and  the  fuhje&s  of  the  great  mogul,  began  to  be  in  a  declin- 
ing 
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ing  way  at  the  Revolution  ;  when  the  war  with  France  put 
it  into  fo  defperate  a  condition,  that  appearing  fcarce  poflible 
to  be  fupported,  a  new  one  was  erected. 

The  rife  of  this  new  company  was  occafioned  by  the  great 
cafe  of  the  old  company  being  taken  into  consideration  by  thp 
parliament;  which  cafe  had  been  depending  feveral  years; 
and  becaufe  of  its  intricacy,  had  been  fjrft  referred  by  the 
parliament  to  the  king,  and  by  him  back  to  the  parliament 
again,  in  the  year  16985  when  the  old  company  offered  to 
advance  7.00, 000 1.  at  four  per  cent,   for  the  fervice  of  the 
government,  in  cafe  the  trade  to  India  might  be  fettled  on 
them  exclusive  of  all  others ;  and  the  parliament  feemed  in- 
clined to  embrace  their  propofal.     But  another  number  of 
merchants,  of  whom  Mr.  Shepherd  was  the  chief,  and  who 
were  fupported  by  Mr.  Montague,  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, propofed  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  raife  two 
millions  at  eight  per  cent,  upon  condition  the  trade  to  India 
might  be  fettled  on  the  fubfcribers  exclufive  of  all  others : 
they   alfo    propofed,    that  thefe   fubfcribers   fhould   not   be 
obliged  to  trade  in  a  joint  flock ;  but  if  any  members  of  them 
fliould  afterwards  defire  to  be  incorporated,  a  charter  fliould 
be  granted  to  them  for  that  purpofe.     The  houfe  judged  this 
new  overture  not  only  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  alfo  very  likely  to  fettle  this  controverted  trade  on 
a  better  foundation  than  "t  was  on  before  ;  a  bill  was,  there- 
fore, brought  in  for  fettling  the  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  ac-? 
•  cording  to  thefe  limitations,  and  fome  further  refolutions, 

The  old  Eaft-India  company  prefented  a  petition  againft 
this  bill;  which,  notwithstanding,  was  paffed  in  favour  of 
the  new  company,  who  obtained  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
dated  September  5,  1698,  by  the  name  of  <c  The  general  fo- 
ciety  intitled  to  the  advantages  given  by  an  acl  of  parliament, 
for  advancing  a  fum  not  exceeding  two  millions  for  the  fer- 
vice of  the  crown  of  England."  Whereby  the  fum  total  of 
all  the  fubferiptions  was  made  the  principal  flock  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  and  the  new  company  was  invefted  with  the  fame 
privileges  as  were  granted  to  the  old  company,  by  the  charter 
of  king  Charles  the  Second.  However,  the  old  company 
was,  by  the  a£t,  indulged  wit^i  leave  to  trade  to  the  Indies 
until  Michaelmas,  1701. 

The  fund  of  this  new  company  became  fo  confiderable, 
and  fubferiptions  were  carried  on  with  fuch  facility,  that, 
•in  lefs  than  two  yearsj  the  company  put  to  fea  forty  (hips 
equipped  for  its  trade  ;  which  was  double  the  number  em- 
ployed by  the  old  company  in  the  moil  flourifhing  times  of 
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its  commerce;  and  it  fent  annually  a  million  fterling  in  fpecie 
to  the  Indies  ;  whereas  the  old  company  had  never  fent  above 
five  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 

The  two  companies  fubfifted  a  few  years  in  a  feparate  ftate  ; 
when,  having  a  due  regard  to  their  common  interells,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  feveral  inconveniencies  that  might  other- 
wife  have  happened,  both  to  themfelves  and  the  nation  in  ge- 
neral, they  agreed  upon  feveral  articles  for  the  union  of  the 
faid  companies. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1702,  a  new  charter  of  union 
was  granted  the  two  companies  by  queen  Anne,  under  the 
name  of,  "  The  united  company  of  merchants  trading  to 
the  Eaft-Indies ;"  which  was  eflentially  the  fame  with  thofe 
of  king  Charles,  and  king  William;  becaufe,  by  the  union 
of  the  two  companies,  they  have  adopted  all  the  regulations 
made  for  the  government  of  the  old  company:  fo  that  the 
united  company  fliould  rather  be  deemed  the  old  company 
continued,  than  a  corporation  erected  upon  a  different  eftab- 
lifliment.  Which  charter  being  fmce  expired,  another  charter, 
with  new  powers,  was  granted  them  in  1730;  and,  in  the 
feventeenth  year  of  king  George  the  Second,  was  continued 
until  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1780;  when,  on  three  years 
notice,  and  repayment  of  the  capital  ftock  borrowed  by  the 
government,  and  the  annuities,  the  company's  right  to  the  fole 
and  exclufive  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  is  to  ceafe  and  determine. 

To  the  2,000,  Ooo  1.  advanced  by  the  new  company  to 
William  the  Third,  the  united  company,  in  the  fixth  year 
of  queen  Anne,  lent  the  government  i,200,oool.  more; 
which  made  their  whole  loan  amount  to  3,200,0001 ;  being 
what  may  properly  be  called,  the  capital  ftock  of  the  com- 
pany :  the  firft  loan  of  two  millions  was  fee ured  by  the  go- 
vernment out  of  the  duties  upon  fait;  and  the  aditional  ftamp 
duties  granted  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  William  the 
Third,  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  160, 000 1.  as  a  yearly 
fund  for  paying  the  intereft  at  eight  pounds  per  cent,  but,  by 
the  act  of  the  third  of  George  the  Second,  this  annuity  of 
160,  oool.  was  reduced  to  i28,oool.  and  transferred  as  a 
charge  upon  the  aggregate  fund  ;  and  in  1749,  it  was  reduced 
to  3I.  4  percent,  until  Chriftmas  1757,  and  after  that  to "3I. 
percent.  But,  befides  this  3,200,0001.  there  is  a  million 
more  due  by  the  public  to  this  company,  being  tent  By  them 
at  3I.  percent,  in  the  faid  feventeenth  year  of  his  late  majefty. 

For  the  ceconomy  and  policy  of  the  united  company,  all 
perfons,  without  exception,  are  admitted  members  of  it, 
natives  and  foreigners,  men  and  women  -t  with  this  circum  - 
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ftaiice,  that  five  hundred  pound  in  trje  ftock  of  the  compan  y 
gives  the  owner  a  vote  in  the  general  courts,  and  two  thou- 
fand  pounds  qualifies  him  to  be  chofen  a  director.  The  di- 
rectors are  twenty-four  in  number,  including  the  chairman 
and  deputy  chairman,  who  may  be  re-elected  for  four  years 
iucceffively  :  they  have  a  falary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  and  the  chairman  of  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  meetings,  or  courts  of  directors,  are  to  be  held  at  leaft 
once  a  week  j  but  are  commonly  oftner,  being  fummohed  as 
occafions  require. 

Out  of  the  body  of  directors  are  chofen  diverfe  committees, 
who  h::ve  the  peculiar  infpection  of  certain  branches  of  the 
company's  bufinefs  ;  as  the  committee  of  correfpondence, 
committee  of  buying,  committee  of  treafury,  committee  of 
warehoufes,  committee  of  fhipping,  committee  of  accompts, 
committee  of  private  trade,  committee  of  houfe,  and  committee  ' 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  trade. 

This  company  is  not  only  granted  an  exclufive  privilege  of 
trade  to  the  Indies,  and  other  extraordinary  conceffibns  from 
the  government,  by  the  charter;  but  there  are  alfo  feveral 
acts  of  parliament  made  in  its  behalf,  whereby  all  the  Britifh 
fubjects  are  reftrained  from  going  to  the  Eaft  Indies ;  or  from 
procuring  or  acting  under,  any  foreign  commiffion,  for  fail- 
ing to,  or  trading  there;  or  from  fubfcribing  to,  or  promoting, 
any  foreign  company,  for  trading  there,  under  fevere  penal- 
ties ;  though,  upon  the  whole,  this  trade  is  monopolized 
by  the  company,  and  is  generally  efteemed  highly  injurious 
to  the  Britifn  navigation,  as  all  monopolies  are  to  that  of 
every  trading  country,  This  is  evident  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Char.es  the  Second,  who, 
was  more  refolute,  or  more  happy,  than  his  grandfather;  fo 
that  the  queftion  was  debated  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
where  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  king. 

I  ftiall  conclude  my  account  of  this  company,  with  ©bferv- 
ing,  that  this,  as  well  as  every  company  which  is  defigned 
for  building  forts  and  making  fettlements  in  foreign  countries, 
fhould  haVe  been  at  firft  incorporated  for  ever ;  becaufe  it  is 
not  to  be  expected,  that  a  corporation  will  be  at  any  great 
expence  in  building  forts  or  making  fettlements,  when  they 
are  in  danger  of  their  corporation's  being  dhTolved,  before 
they  can  reap  any  benefit  from  the  qxpence  they  have  been 
at.  This  was  forefeen  by  the  adminiftration  at  the  end  of 
queen  Anne's  reign;  therefore  they  eftablifhed  the  South-fea 
company  for  ever,  though  they  went  a  little  too  far  in  giving 
that  company  a  perpetual  exclufive  privilege;  for  though  this 
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may  be  neceffary  at  firft|  it  ought  never  to  be  made  perpetual. 
From  an  acl:  made  in  the  following  leflion  relating  to  the  Eaft- 
India  company,  it  would  feem,  that  there  was  then  likewife 
a  deilgn  to  have  eftablifhed  that  company  for  ever;  but  how 
that  defign  came  to  be  laid  afide  does  not  appear  ;  for  had  it 
been  carried  into  execution,  the  French,  in  the  laft  war, 
would  not  probably  have  found  it  fo  eafy  to  make  themfelves 
matters  of  Madrafs:  at  leaft,  if  they  had,  the  managers  for 
the  company  would  have  been  much  more  to  blame. 


THE    LIST    OF    THE 

Englifli  Company's  Forts   and  Factories 

In  the  viceroyalty  of  Bengal  ;  to  which  are,  or  ought  to 
be  fubjecT:,   the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa. 

Fort  William,  in  the  city  of  Calcutta,  is  the  prefidency, 
or  chief  fettlement  of  the  company,  in  the  viceroyalty,  and 
{bands  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  the  right  branch  of  the  river 
Ganges. 

Moorjhedabad,  or  Muxadabad,  is  the  ufual  refidence  of 
the  viceroy,  or  fubah,  fituated  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  about  fixty  miles  below,  where  the  river  di- 
vides itfelf  into  two  branches. 

Patna,  the  chief  market  for  faltpetre,  ftands  upon  the 
fame  river,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  where  it 
divides  itfelf. 

Dacca,  or  Daka,  (lands  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  the  left 
branch  of  the  faid  river,  about  fixty  miles  above  its  mouth, 
or  influx  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

Luckipore,  or  Juckidore,  is  an  inland  factory  in  Bengal. 

Bidra?ngitrry,  or  Balafor,  in  Orixa,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ganga,  is  a  famous  road,  where  (hips  bound  up  the 
Ganges  ufually  taken  in  their  pilots. 

Ncgrais,  is  a  little  ifland  near  Negrais  Point,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  kingdom  oF  Pegu,  and  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
under  the  faid  prefidency  at  Fort  William. 

In  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Dcckan,  to  which  are,  or  ought 
to  be  fubjedt,  the"  provinces  of  Golconda,  the  Carnatic,  Ma- 
labar, and,  in  fhort,  the  greateft  part  of  the  large  penin- 
fula,  lying  between  the  two  famous  rivers,  Ganges  and  Indus. 

And,  firft,  upon  the  eaft  fide  of  the  faid  peninfula,  com- 
monly called  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  all  under  the  direction 
the  prefidency  at  Madrafs ; 

Vifaga- 
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Vifagapatnam.  Upon  the  faid  coaft,  and  on  the  frontier 
between  Golconda  and  Orixa. 

Majulipatndm.    A  city  upon  the  fame  coaft,  farther  fouth. 
Fort  St.  George,  in  the  city  of  Madrafs,  is  the  prefidency 
upon  the  fame  coaft. 

Arcot.    An  inland  city,  weft  of  Madrafs. 

JVandivaJb,     An  inland  place,  fouth  of  Arcot. 

Carangoly.    A  coaft  town. 

Alampavra.  A  coaft  town,  about  fixty  miles  fouth  of 
Madrafs. 

Permacoll,  or  Perumal.  An  inland  city,  well  fortified  in 
the  Indian  manner,  weft  of  the  former. 

Fort  St.  David's,  demolifhed  by  the  French. 

Davecotah.    A  coaft  town,  fouth  of  St.  David's. 

Carical.     A  French  fettlement  reduced  by  us. 

Secondly,  Upon  the  weft  fide  of  the  faid  peninfula,  com- 
monly called  the  Malabar  coaft,  all  under  the  direction  of  the 
prefidency  of  Bombay : 

Anjeno.  About  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Cape  Comorin, 
at  the  fouth  end  of  the  faid  peninfula. 

Tellicherry.  Near  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  former, 
and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Calicut. 

Onor,     About  the  fame  diftance  north  of  Calicut. 

Carwar.  About  forty  miles  fouth  of  Goa,  the  Portuguefe 
chief  fettlement. 

Bombay.  An  ifland  upon  the  northern  part  of  this  coaft, 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  wholly  pofiefTed  by  us. 

Scindy,  or  Tatta.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  called 
Sindi,  by  the  natives. 

In  the  large  ifland  of  Sumatra.  Fort  Marlborough,  upon 
the  fouth-weft  coaft,  and  near  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the 
ifland  ;  a  prefidency  under  whofe  direction  are  all  the  factories 
on  this  ifland,  but  the  fort  was  lately  demolifhed  and  the 
factory  plundered  by  the  French. 

Moccomogo.  Upon  the  fame  coaft,  about  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  north-weft  of  the  former. 

Nattal,  Tapanooly.  Both  upon  the  fame  cpaft,  but  fur- 
ther to  the  north-weft. 

Upon  the  fouth  coaft  of  China,  Canton;  which  is  atprefent, 
the  only  port  of  China  frequented  by  European  mips. 

Gombroon.  At  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  of  Baffora,  in  Perfia. 

Mocho.  On  the  Red  Sea,  in  Arabia,  near  the  Strait  of 
Eabelmandel, 

Such 
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Such  are  the  pofleffions  belonging  to  us  when  this  work 
was  compiled  ;  however,  as  the  forts  and  colonies  belonging 
to  a  commercial  nation  are  ever  fubjecl:  to  fluctuate,  it  cannoe 
be  expected  that  a  lift  of  this  kind  can  long  continue  exact. 

And  now  we  are  come  to  the  end  of  our  undertaking, 
having  given  a  defcription  of  an  empire  more  extenfive,  and 
perhaps  more  powerful,  than  any  that  has  hitherto  exifted  y 
even  the  great  Roman  Empire  not  excepted.  In  every  very 
extenfive  dominion  the  government  is  feeble  in  proportion  as 
Its  parts  are  remote,  and  the  Roman  Empire  having  a  com- 
munication chiefly  by  land  to  its  different  provinces,  often 
felt  the  fevereft  ftiocks  to  its  power,  as  many  infurreclions 
came  to  an  head  before  the  ftate  had  knowlege  of  them,  or 
could  march  an  army  to  their  fuppreffion.  It  is  otherwife 
with  us;  all  the  parts  of  our  Empire,  are  clofely  connected  by 
means  of  our  navigation,  fo  that  we  acquire  ftrength  by  the 
facility  of  our  conveyance  of  troops;  and  while  our  commerce 
tends  to  encreafe  wealth  and  affluence,  it  alfo  contributes  to 
our  internal  ftrength  and  fecurity. 


F        I        N        I        S. 
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